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CHAP.    I. 
Of  Pr^t  and  Honejly. 

THERE  is  no  man  but  at  one  time  or  other  ftyt 
a  lilly  thing ;  but  the  worft  of  it  is  when  he  ai* 
feds  it. 

JV>  Hie  magno  conatumagnas  nugas  dixtrit  ^. 

Thp  Man  in  troth  with  much  ado 
Has  prov'd  that  one  and  one  make  two. 

This  does  not  touch  me.  My  nonfenfe flips  fromme 
"with  as  little  care  as  it  merits^  and  it  is  well  it  does  fo.  I 
Would  quit  it  on  a  fudden  for  the  little  there  is  in  it  of  va- 
lue, and  neither  buy  nor  fell  it  for  more  than  the  weight. 
I  fpeak  on  paper  as  I  do  to  the  firft  man  I  meet ;  and  that 
this  is  true,  obferve  what  follows. 

Who  would  not  abhor  treachery  when  4  perfidious  »c- 
Tiberius  would  not  admit  of  it  in  a  mat-  x^berju//  '^  ^ 
ter  of  fuch  importance  to  him  -f?  He  had 

*  Terence  Heauton,  aft  iii,  fcene  9.       t  Tacit*  Anna),  lib.  ii.cap.  St« 

Vol.  III.  B  word 
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word  fcnt  from  Germany  that  if  he  thought  fit,  thej^ 
would  by  poifon  rid  him  of  Ariminius,  who  was  the  moft 
powerful  enemy  the  Romans  had,  he  having  treated  them 
very  bafely  in  tHe  time  of  Varus,  and  being  the  only  man 
that  oppofed  their  dominion  in  thofe  countries.  The  an- 
fwer  he  returned  was,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies  by  open  force, 
fword  in,  hand ;  not  clandeftinely,  nor  by  fraud :  where- 
in he  preferred  the  thing  that  was  honourable,  to  the 
profitable.  He  was  (you  will  fay). a  hed:or.  I  believe 
as  much ;  but  that  is  no  great  wonder  in  the  gentlemen 
of  his  profeffion.  But  the  acknowledgment  of  virtue  is 
no  lefs  valid  by  its  coming  from  the  lips  of  him  who 
hates  it,  forafmuch  as  truth  forces  it  from  him ;  and  if 
he  will  not  fincerely  embrace  it,  he  puts  it  on  at  leaft  by 
way  of  ornament. 

Our  ftrudlure,  both  external  and  inter- 

fo"ftiir  o?^im^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^f  imperfeftion ;  yet  there  is 
pcrfcftion  that     nothing  in  nature  but  what  is  of  ufe,  not 

ibjSi?'  '"^     ^""^  inutility  itfelf.     There  is  nothing  in 

this  Univerfe  which  has  not  fome  proper 
|)la<:e  in  it.  Our  being  is  cemented  with  certain  mean  qua- 
iiries ;  ambition,  jealoufy,  envy,  revenge,  fuperftition, 
defpair,  have  fo  natural  a  lodgment  in  us  that  the  image 
of  them  is  difcerned  in  the  brute  beatts  ;  nay  cruelty  it- 
felf, a  vice  fo  much  out  of  nature,  for  even  in  the  midft 
of  companion,  we  feel  within  us  ao  unaccountable  bit- 
ter-fweet  titillation  of  ill-natured  pleafure  in  feeing  an- 
other fufFer;  and  even  children  are  fenfibleof  it» 

.  »  ■  ' 

Suave  mart  magna  turhantiim  aquora  ventu " 

E  terra  magnum  aUerius  fpeliare  labor  em  J. 

•    *Tis  fweet  from  land  to  fee  a  ftorm  at  fea, 
And  others  finking  whilft  ourfelves  are  free. 

Whoever  would  diveft  man  of  the  feeds  of  fuch  qualities 
would  deftroy  the  fundamental  conditions  of  human  life, 
Likewife  in  all  governments  there  are  neceflary  offices, 

II  Lucret*  lib.  ii.  ver,  x,  2. 

not 
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hot  only  abjeft  but  vicious.  Vicdi  have  their  department 
there,  and  are. employed  as  dfement  to  cdnnefl:  us  together 
like  poifon  that  is  adihiniftered  for  the  prefervation  of 
bur  health.  If  they  become  excufable,  as  being  neceflary 
for  us^  and  becaufe  the  public  neceiEty  difguifes  their 
real  qualities,  we  are  to  religh  this  part  to  the  llrongeft 
and  boideli;  citizens,  who  ftcrifice  their  honour  and  con- 
icience,  as  the  ancients  facrificed  their  lives,  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  We  that  are  weaker  play  thofe 
parts  that  are  more  eafyand  lefs  hazardous.  The  public 
weal  requires  that  a  man  Ihould  betray,  tell  lies,  and 
bommit  murder :  let  us  leave  this  commiffion  to  men 
that  are  more  obedient  and  more  fupple, 

I  have  really  been  often  vexed  to  fee  Malicious  juf- 
jUdges  by  fraud  and  falfe  hopes  of  favour  ^"' 
br  pardon^  draw  in  a  criminal  to  confcfs  his  guilt ;  and 
to  obferve  what  recourfe  they  therein  have  to  tricking 
and  impudence.  It  would  be  of  good  fervice  to  juftice, 
and  even  to  Plato  himfelf,  who  countenances  this  man^ 
ner  of  proceeding,  to  furnilh  me  with  other  means  more 
fuitable  to  my  inclination.  It  is  a  malicious  kind  of 
juftice,  and  I  think  it  is  as  much  offended  by  itfelf  as  by 
others.  I  faid  not  long  fince,  in  fome  company,  that 
lis  I  would  be  very  forry  to  betray  any  private  man  for 
the  fervice  of  my  prince,  I  would  be  very  loth  to  betray  my 
prince  to  any  private  man.  As  I  have  an  averfion  to  cheat 
another,  fo  I  vsrould  hate  to  be  deceived  myfelf,  and  will 
not  fo  much  as  furnilh  any  pretext  or  6ccafion  for  it. 

in  the  few  concerns  which  I  have  had  Montaigne  a 
to  negociate  betwixt  our  princes,  in  thofe  very  tender  con- 
divifions  ahd  fubdivifionby  which  we  are  ^^^"^^^  "^^oci- 
at  this  time  rent,  I  have  nicely  avoided 
leading  them  into  any  miftakes  of  me,  and  their  deceiv- 
ing others  by  my  maik.  The  people  of  this  profeflion 
are  the  moft  referved,  and  pretend  to  be  the  men  of  the 
grcateft  moderation,  and  the  neareft  comformity  to  the 
fentiments  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  I  fpeak 
fincerely  what  I  think,  and  in  my  own  manner ;  being 
a  tender  negociator,  and  but  a  learner,  who  had  rather 
fail  of  fuccefs,  than  be  wanting  to  myfelf.  Yet  it  has 
}iitherto  prov^  fo  lucky  (for  (ureiy  it  is  chiefly  owing 
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to  forturre)  that  few  things  have  paffed  from  ha^n^  tO 
hand  with  lefs  fufpicion,  and  more  favour  and  fecrecy. 
I  have  an  a[>en  manner,  which  readily  itifinuates  itfclF^ 
and  gains  credit  upon  the  firft  acquaintance.  Simplicity^ 
and  the  naked  truth,  in  what  age  foever,  make  th^ir 
way,  and  find  their  account ;  and  moreover  the  Itetdom 
of  men  who  treat  without  any  int^eft  of  their  own  is 
neither  hateful  nor  fufpefted  :  and  fuch  may  very  "well 
make  ufe  of  the  anfwer  of  HypaVides  to  the  Athenians^ 
when  they  complained  of  his  rough  way  of  fpeaking, 
*'  Gentkmen,  do  not  regard  wh'ether  Jam  free  ;  but 
'"whether  I  am  fo  from  fincerity,  and  without  any  ad- 
"  vantage  from  it  to  my  own  affairs  ||/*  My  freedom  of 
fpeech  has  alfo.  naturally  cleared  me  of  all  fufpicion  of 
diffimulation  by  its  vehemency  (leaving  nothifyg  unfeid, 
how  pungent  and  cutting  foever,  fo  that  I  could  ndt 
have  faid  worfc  behind  their  backs)  and  by  the  full  dif- 
covery  it  made  of  fimplicity  and  inriifFefcnce.  I  aim  at 
no  other  advantage  by  my  pleading  than  to  plead,  and 
tack  no  long  arguments  or  propoiitions  to  it.  Every 
plea  plays  its  own  part,  hit  or  mifs.  For  the  reft,  I  am 
not  fvvayed  by  anypaffion  either  of  love  or  hatred  to  the 
great  men,  nor  is  my  will  influenced  by  the  fenfe  of  any- 
particular  injury  or  obligation.  1  honour  our  kings  with 
an  aiFeftiou  that  is  fun  ply  loyal  and  refpedtful,  being 
Kieither  prompted  to,  nor  refirained  from  it,  by  private 
intereft;  and  for  this  I  value  myfelf.  Nor  does  the 
general  and  juft'  caufe  attradt  me  otherwdfe  than  with 
moderation  an'd  coolnefs.  I  am  not  bound  by  fuch  co- 
gent and  pentrating  pre-contra^s  and  engagements* 
-Anger  and  hatred  are  not  witbin  the  fphere  of  juftice^ 
and  are  paiSons  of  no  ufe  but  to  thofe  who  are  not  to  be 
kept  to  their  duty  by  mere  reafon,  Utatur  nwtu  animi^ 
qui  uti  raiione  non  potejl.  *^  He  that  cannot  be  guided 
•*  by  reafon  is  governed  by  paffion."  All  lawful  inten- 
tions are  temperate  'in  themfelve^,  if  otlierwife,  they 
became  feditious  and  unlawful.  This  is  what  makes  me 
walk  every  where  with  my  bead  eredt,  a  frank  counte- 
aance,  and  an  open  heart.  It  is  a  truth,  and  I  fear  net  to 

y  Pktarch,  in  huTjrcatifc  of  the  Piflfcrtncc  belwUt  tlve  FUttef  ai^ 
the  Friendy  chap.  24.,     ' 

con- 
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o©nfefe  it,  I  coulck,  were  it  aeceflary,  hoJd  a  candle  to 
St.  Michael,  and  another  to  Bis  femenc  J,  after  the 
inanner  af  tlxe  old  wdnoan*  I  will  follow  the  right  fide 
even  to  the  fire.,  but  will  keep  out  of  it  if  poffible.  Let 
Montaigne  be  overwheUued  in  the  public  ruin,  if  it  muft 
be  fo ;  but  if  it  b?  not  neceflary,  I  would  rhank  my  fl:ars 
for  his  fafety,  and  I  make  ufe  of  all  the  length  of  liBe 
"which  my  duty  allows  me  for  his  prefervation.  Was  it 
not  Atticus,  who  being  on  the  juft  bat  lofing  fide,  prefer v- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  moderation  in  that  univerfal  fhipwreck 
of  the  world,  among  lb  many  v^rious^  changes  an<i  revo]  u^ 
tions  ?  For  a  private  man  as  he  was,  this  is  more  eafy  j 
and  upon  an  occafion  of  the  like  nature  I  think  ixren  are 
yeryexcufabJe  for  not  being  ambitious  to  meddle  or  make, 
.  For  a  marx  to  be  wavering  and  trim-  ^  n.«uMity  in 
miipig,  ta  keep  his  affcftion  unmoved,  and  the  diftraciion$ 
^vithouc  inclination*  in  the  difturbances  of  one's  country 
oi  his  country,  and  in  a  public  divmon,  r^qrhoneii. 
I  think  it  neither  decent  nor  honeft,  Ea  non 
mediuy  fed  nulla  via  eft y  vdut  eventum  expe3antiumy  ^ua  for- 
tune confiiia  fua  apfiicefU.  ^'  That  is  not  taking  the  mid* 
*'  die  way,  but  really  no  way  at  all,  like  thofe  who  wait  fof 
*'  the  even  of  things  in  order  to  take  their  refolution  ac« 
**  cordingiy  ^/*  This  may  be  allowed  with  lefpedl  to  the 
feuds  of  our  neighbours  •,  and  accordingly  Gelo  the  ty^ 
rant  of  Syracufe  fufpended  his  refolution  in  the  war  of  thq 
Barbarians  Qgainft  the  Grecians,  keeping  an  cmbafly  at 
Delphos  with  prefents  to  obferve  to  which  fide  fortune 
would  incline,  and  to  take  the  critical  minute  to  make  the 
Viftors  his  friends  §.  But  it  would  be  a  fort  of  treafon  to 
proceed  after  this  manner  in  our  own  domefl:ic  affairs, 
wherein  a  man  muft  neceflTarily  be  of  one  fide  or  the 
other ;  though  for  a  man  to  fit  ftill,  who  has  no  office  nor 
cxprcfs  command  to  urge  him  to  aftion,  I  think  it  mora 
excufable  (and  yet  this  is  no  cxcufe  for  myfelf)  than  to 

{  Montaigne  means  tb^t  h^  would  be  inclined  to  make  his  court  to 
both  the  oppofite  parties,  as  the  old  woman  did  who  offered  one  wax  ta- 
per to  St«  Michael  the  archangel,  and  another  to  the  dragon,  which  if 
reprefent^d  lighting  with  St.  MiciiaeL  This  womah^s  ad^ioji  h^s  jfiv.en 
fife  to  a  ibrt  of  proverb. 

I  Titus  Livy,  lib,  xxxii.  cap.  «i.  §  Hcrodot.  lib.  vii.  p.  49«. 
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meddle'in  foreign  broils,  to  which,  however,  according 
to  our  laws,  no  man  is  compelled.  Yet  even  thofe  who 
wholly  engage  themfelves  in  fuch  broils,  may  aft  with^ 
fuch  temper  and  moderation  that  the  ftorm  Ihall  fly  ove^ 
their  heads  without  burfting  on  them.  Had  w^e  not  rea- 
fon  to  expeft  as  much  from  M,  de  Morvilliers,  the  late 
bifliop  of  Orleans?  And  among  thofe  whp  behave  vali- 
antly at  this  time,  I^know  fomc  of  fo  much  candour  and 
good-nature  that  they  will  continue  fteady,  whatever  may 
be  the  change  or  fate  which  heaven  is  preparing  for  us. 
1  am  of  opinion,  that  it  properly  belongs  to  kipgs  to 
quarrel  with  kings,  and  laugh  at  thofe  bullies  who  out 
of  mere  wantonnefs  pufh  themfelves  into  quarrels  where 
the  odds  are  fo  great.  For  a  man  has  no  particular  quar- 
rel with  a  princje,  becaufe  he  marches  againft  him  pub- 
lickly  and  courageoully,  fat  his  own  honour,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  duty.  If  he  does  not  love  fuch  a  perfonage, 
he  does  better,  he  e(teems  him.  The  caufe  of  the  laws^ 
and  the  defence  of  the  ancient  government,  are  always  re- 
markable for  this,  that  fuch  even  as  for  their  own  private 
intereft  difturb  the  ftate,  excufe  if  they  do  pot  honoui^ 
Its  defenders. 

Vices  difguifed  But  we  ought  not,  thougji  it  i3  our  daily 
Sf  vhtati  "*"^*     praftice,  to  c^U  a  bitternefs  and  roughs 

nefs  of  temper  which  fpring  from  pri- 
vate intereft  and  paffion,  by  the  name  of  duty,  nor  a 
treacherous  and  malicious  conduft,  by  the  name  of  cour 
rage.  They  call  their  propenfity  to  mifchief  and  violence 
by  the  name  of  zeal.  It  is  not  the  caufe  by  which 
they  are  wairmed  but  their  intereft.  They  kindle  a  war, 
not  becaufe  it  is  juft,  but  bepaufe  it  is  wian 

The  moderation'  Nothipg  hinders  but  men  may  behave 
which  ought  to  commodioufly  and  loyally  too  among 
be  obfcrved  be:     ^j^^f^  ^{^^  g^^  ^f  ^^^  adverfe  party,  Carr\^ 

twixt  thofe  who  r  ir     -r  -  y  rr  A*       "^      ,         ^ 

are  at  variance;     yourlelf,  if  not  with  an  aiiection,  always 

equal,  (for  it  is  capable  of  different  de^ 
grees)  at  leaft  moderate,  fuch  as  may  not  fo  engage  you 
to  one  party  that  it  may  challenge  all  that  you  are  able 
to  dp ;  and  content  ypurfelf  alfo  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  their  favour,  and  to  fwim  in  the  troubled  water  with'* 
©ut  attempting  to  fifli  in  it. 
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The  other  way  of  a  man's  offering  him-  p^^Me  ^^r». 
felftoferveboth  parties  is  much  more  ^''^  ^^' ^^^^^^^  . 
confcientious  than  prudent.  Does  not  he  to  whom  you 
betray  another  perfon  with  whom  you  was  on  good  termsj 
know  that  you  will  do  as  much  by  him  another  time  } 
He  holds  you  for  a  villain,  yet  he  hears  what  you  have 
to  fay,  draws  intelligence  from  you,  and  works  his  own 
ends  through  your  treachery;  for  double-dealing  men 
are  ufeful  in  what  they  bring,  but  care  muft  be  taken 
that  they  carry  away  as  little  as  poffible, 

I  fay  nothing  to  one  party  that  I  may     Montaigne's  be- 
Jiot  upon  a  fit  occafion  fay  to  the  other,     IV*T"'"r  *™^"l^ 
With  a  little  alteraaon  or  accent ;  and  re-     fercnt  party, 
port  nothing  but  things  either  indifferent 
pr  known,  or  what  is  of  common  confequence.     I  can- 
not allow  myfelf  for  any  confideration  to  tell  them  a  lye. 
What  is  trufted  with  me  as  a  fecret,  I  religioufly  conceal ; 
but  I  take  as  few  trufts  upon  me  of  that  nature  as  I  can  : 
the  fecrets  of  princes  are  a  troublefome  burden  to  thofc 
who  are  not  interefted  in  tbern.     I  am  willing  that  they 
truft  me  with  little,  but  that  they  rely  with  confidence 
upon  what  I  tell  them.    I  have  always  known  more  than 
I  defif!e4.  One  open  way  of  fpeaking  introduces  another 
open  way  oi  fpeaking,  and  draws  out  difeoveries  like 
wine  and  love.     In  my  opinion  Philippides  anfwered 
king  Lyfimachus  very  difcretely,  who  a/king  him  what 
ihare  of  his  eftate  he  Ihould  beftow  upon  hi»T?i,  "  What 
*^  you  will,"  faid  he,  "  provided  it  be  none  of  your  fe- 
*^  crets  f /*  I  fee  that  every  one  grumbles  and  is  difpleafed 
if  the  bottom  of  fuch  affairs  as  he  is  concerned  in  be  con- 
cealed from  him,  or  that  there  be  any  refervation  ufed. 
For  my  part  I  am  content  to  know  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter than  what  it  is  Intended  1  ihould  be  employed  in,  nor 
do  I  defire  that  my  knowledge  ihould  exceed  or  conftrain 
my  promife.  If  I  muft  ferve  for  an  inftrument  of  deceit^ 
let  it  be  at  leaft  with  a  falvo  to  my  confcience.     I  am  not 
willing  to  be  reputed  a.fervant  fo  affedtionate  or  fo  loyal 
as  to  be  thought  a  fit  tool  to  betray  any  man.    He  that  is 
faithlefs  to  himfelf  may  well  be  fo  to  his  fovereign.    But 

t  Platarcb,  of  Curiofity,  d^ap.  ir. 
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priftCJH  do  not  accept  of  men  by  halves,  and  defpifc  kv^ 
vices  that  are  limited  and  conditional.  There  is  no  rev 
mcdf  forit.  1  tell  them  frankly  how  far  I  can  go  and' 
no  farther ;  for  a  Have  I  would  not  be  but  with  reafon, 
and  yet  I  could  hardly  fubmit  to  that  condition.  They 
alfo  are  to  blame  who  exad  from  a  free  man  the  fame 
fabjedion  and  obligation  to  their  fervice  as  they  do  from 
him  whom  they  have  made  and  bought,  or  whofe  for- 
tune depends  particularly  and  expreily  upon  them.  The 
laws  have  rid  me  of  a  great  anxiety ;  they  have  chofcn 
me  a  fortune,  and  given  me  a  guardian.  Every  other  fu- 
periority  and  obligation  ought  to  be  relative  to  that  ap- 
pointment, and  to  be  curtailed.  Not  that  if  my  affedion 
Ihould  incline  me  otherwife,  I  would  confent  to  it  imme^ 
diately.  The  will  and  the  defire  make  a  law  for  themfeives, 
but  actions  are  to  receive  theirs  from  public  authority. 
All  this  procedure  of  mine  is  fomewbat  different  from 
our  common  forms;  it  would  not  be  produftive  of  great 
effects,  nor  would  it  be  of  long  duration.  Innocence 
itfelf  could  not  in  this  age  either  negociate  without  dif- 
fimulation,  or  traffick  without  lying  :  apd  indeed  public? 
employments  do  not  at  all  fuit  my  tafte ;  what  my  pro- 
fefiion  requires  I  perform  in  the  moft  private  manner  I 
can.  While  I  was  but  young  I  was  deepdy  engaged  in 
bufinefs,  and  fucceeded ;  but  I  retired  from  it  in  good 
time.  I  have  fince  often  avoided  meddling  in  it,  rarely 
accepted,  and  never  afked  it,  turning  my  back  to  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  if  not  like  the  watermen  who  advance  forward 
While  they  look  backward,  )'et  I  am  notfo  much  obliged 
to  my  resolution  as  to  my  good  fortune  that  I  was  not 
embarked  in  it:  for  there  are  ways  lets  difpleafingto  my 
tafte,  and  more  fuitable  to  my  ability,  by  which  if  ihe 
had  heretofore  called  me  to  the  public  fervice,  and  my 
own  advancement  in  the  world's  opinion,  I  know  J,  would 
in  fpite  of  all  my  arguments  have  purfued  them.  Such 
as  commonly  fay  in  oppofition  to  what  I  profcfs,  that 
what  I  call  freedom,  fimplicity,  and  plainnefs  in  my 
manners,  is  art  and  finefle,  and  rather  prudence  than 
goodnefs,  induftry  than  nature,  good  fenfe  than  good 
|uck^  do  me  more  ^npur  than  difgrace,  but  really  they 

make 
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make  my  fuhiUity  too  refined.  Whoever  has  followed 
me  clofe,  and  pried  narrowly  into  me,  I  will  give  him 
Hp  the  point  if  he  does  not  confefa  that  there  is  no  rule 
in  their  fchool  that  could  anfiver  to  thi$  natural  motion, 
and  maintain  an  appearance  of  liberty  a»d  licence  fo 
equal  and  inflexible  through  fo  many  various  and  crooked 
paths,  and  that  all  their  care  and  ingenuity  could  not  have 
carried  them  through.  The  path  of  truth  is  but  one  and 
fimpie ;  but  that  of  private  advantage,  and  of  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  bufinefs  which  a  man  has  upon  his  hands, 
is  double,  uneven  and  cafuaL*  I  have  often  feen  tbefe 
counterfeit  and  artificial  liberties  taken,  but  for  the  molt 
part  without  fuccefs.  They  are  apt  to  relifli  of  the  afs  in. 
JEfop*s  Fables,  which,  in  emulation  of  the  dog,  fawning- 
ly  clapi^d  his  two  fore-feet  upon  his  matter's  Ihoulders, 
§or  which  his  matter  gave  him  twice  the  number  of  blows 
with  a  cudgel,  as  the  dog  had  careffes  for  the  like  fort  of 
complaifance.  Id  maxime  quemque  decet^  quod  eft  cujufque 
Jiium  mamme  *.  "  That  is  moft  becoming  to  every  man, 
**  which  is  mott  natural  to  him/^  I  am  not  willing  to  de- 
prive deceit  of  its  due  rank ;  that  would  be  miftaking 
(he  world.  There  are  vices  which  arc  lawful,  as  there 
are  many  aftions  either  good  or  excufable,  that  are  in  a 
ilrid  fenfe  iltegal. 

The  juftice  which  in  itfelf  is  natural  Univerfal  iuftice 
ani  univerfal,  is  otherwife,  and  more  Sa  than%arti- 
lK>bly  regulated  than  that  other  particular  culv  and  na^ 
and  national  juftice,  which  is  rettrained  to  '^•"^^  J^^»^*- 
the  neceffity  of  our  ftate  affairs,  Feri  juris  german^eqM 
j§tfiUi4g  folidam  et  expreffam  effigiem  nullam  fenemus :  umlrd 
it  imagimhus  utirmr  J.  "  We  retain  no  folid  and  exprefe 
**  model  of  true  law  and  perfect  juftice  j  we  have  only  a 
"  Ihadow  and  faint  iketch  of  it ;"  inibmuch  that  the  § 
iage  Dandamys  hearing  the  lives  of  Socrates,  Pythago- 
ras, tod  Diogenes,  read,  etteemed  them  to  be  great  per- 
ibnages  in  every  other  refpe£t  but  in  their  too  great  fub- 
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jedion  to  the  reverence  of  the  laws,  for  the  authority  an^ 
fupport  of  which  true  virtue  mull  abate  very  much  of 
its  original  vigour  -,  and  many  vicious  aftions  are  intro* 
duced,  not  only  by  their  permiflion,  but  alfo  by  their 
perfuafion .  Eic  fenatus-confultis  pkbijque  fcitis  feeler  a  exer^ 
€entur%.  **  The  commiffion  of  certain  crimes  is  autho- 
**  riled  by  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  and  the  common 
people/*  I  follow  the  common  phrafe,  which  makes  a 
diftindfon  betwixt  things  profitable  and  honeft,  fo  as  to 
call  fome  natural  aftions  which  are  not  only  ufeful  but 
neceffary,  dilhoneft  and  obfcene. 

rfcfui  treachery  But  let  US  proceed  in  our  inftanccs  of 
ys'eferred  to  ho-  treachery.  Two  pretenders  to  the  king- 
"^^y*  dom  of  Thrace  fell  into  a  difpute  about 

their  title  Tbe  emperor  hindered  them  from  taking 
arms  ;  but  one  of  them  under  colour  of  bringing  matters 
to  an  amicable  ilTue  by  an  interview,  having  invited  his 
competitor  to  an  entertainment  at  his  houfe,  caufcd  him 
to  be  fecured,  and  put  to  death  J.  Juftice  required  that 
the  Romans  Ihould  have  fatisfadlion  for  this  ofFenco,  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  by  the  common 
forms.  What  therefore  they  could  not  do  lawfully, 
without  a  war,  and  without  danger,  they  attempted  by 
treachery,  and  what  they  coiild  not  do  honeftly  they  ac- 
complilhed  profitably.  For  this  end  one  Pomponius 
Flaccus  was  pitched  upon  as  a  fit  inftrument  %.  Tfeis-' 
man,  by  diflembled  words  and  alTurances,  having  drawn 
the  other  into  his  toil,  inftead  of  the  honour  attd  favour, 
which  he  had  promifed,  fent  him  bound  ha,nd  and  foot 
to  Rome.  Here  one  traitor  betrayed  another,  contrary 
to  the  common  cuftom ;  for  they  are  full  of  millruft,  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  over-reach  them  in  their  own  art ;  wit- 
nefs  the  fad  experience  we  have  lately  had  of  this. 

Treachery,  how  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^»  ^C   PomponiuS  FlaCCUS^ 

fetal  to  the  man  and  there  are  enough  that  would ;  for  my 
f.*^^  .r*^^"^°"*     part,  both  my  word  and  ray  faith  are  like 

himlelf  to  It.  *ii    L         n.  ^       r\.u*  u    j 

all  the  reft,  parts  of  this  common  body  : 
the  beft  the)?  can  do  is  to  ferve  the  public,  and  this  I 
take  to  be  prcfuppolcd.  But  as,  ihould  one  command 
me  to  take  charge  of  the  palace  and  the  records,   or  to' 

S  Senec.  £p.9  5.      \  T^cit.  Annah  lib.  ii.  cap*  65.      \  Id,  ibid.  cap.  67. 
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f  ptcr  upon  the  office  of  conduftor  of  pioneers,  I  would 
fay,  that  as  to  the  former,  it  is  what  I  do  not  underftand, 
and  as  to  the  latter,  that  I  am  called  to  a  more  honour- 
able employment:  fo  likewife,  fliould  any  one  want  mc 
to  lie,  betray,  and  forfwear  myfclf,  for  fome  notable  fer- 
vice,  much  more  to  aflaffinate  or  poifon,  I  would  fay,  if 
I  have  robbed  or  ftolen  from  any  one,  fend  me  forth* 
with  to  the  galleys.  For  it  is  juftifiable  for  a  man  of  ho- 
nour to  fay,  as  the  Lacedsemonians  did,  when  they  were 
juft  on  the  point  of  concluding  their  agreement  after 
their  defeat  by  Antipater,  **  You  may  impofe  as  heavy 
*^  and  ruinous  burdens  upon  us  as  you  pleafe,  but  if  you 
*'  command  us  to  do  things  that  are  fhameful  and  dif- 
^^  honeft,  you  will  only  lofe  your  time  -f."  Everj^  one,  to 
be  fure,  had  taken  the  fame  oath  to  himfelf  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  made  their  judges  fwear  folemnly  ;  viz.  that 
they  would  not  decree  any  thing  contrary  to  their  con- 
fciences,  though  they  themfelves  ftiould  command  it  5» 
In  fuch  commiffions  there  is  an  evident  mark  of  igno- 
miny and  condemnation :  and  whoever  gives  you  fuch 
^  commiffion  does  in  fadt  accufe  you ;  and  he  gives  it 
you,  if  you  underftand  it  right,  for  a  burden  and  a  pu- 
nifliment.  As  much  as  the  public  affair^  are  amended 
by  what  you  do,  your  own  are  impaired  by  it  j  and  the 
J)etter  you  behave  for  the  public  you  aft  fo  much  the 
worfe  for  yourfelf.  Nor  will  it  be  a  new  thing,  nor  per- 
haps without  fome  colour  of  juftice,  if  the  fame  perfon 
ruin  you  who  fet  you  at  work. 

If  treachery  ought  to  be  excufed  in  any  Treachery,  ia 
cafe,  it  is  only  fo  when  employed  in  chaf-  ^jfcabie*/*  *** 
tifing  and  betraying  the  traitor.  There  are 
*  examples  enough  of  treachery,  not  only  where  it  was  re- 
fiifed,  but  puhifhed  by  thofe  in  whofe  favour  it  had  been 
undertaken.  Who  knows  nqt  the  fentence  of  Fabricius 
againft  Pyrrhus's  pHyfician  ? 

But  we  find  this  alfo  recorded,  that  a    inftanccsoftrei- 

t  •     '  J    r  XI'  chery    punimed 

man  has  given  command  for  an  action  ^iv  thofe  who 
which  he  afterwards  feverely  revenged  on  ga?c  orders  lor 
the  perfon  whom  he  employed  in  it,  re-     ^^' 

+  Plutarch,  in  his  Differences  of  the  Flatterer  and  the  Friend,  Chap,  %i, 
S  Plutarch,  in  the  remarkable  fayings  of  the  aniient  kings,  &c.  towards 
$he  beginning. 

jefting 
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Jofting  $  cxedit  and  power  fo  uncontrolled,  end  difayaw^ 
iiig  a  fervitude  and  abedicnce  fo  fordid  and  abandoned^ 
Jai:opelc  duke  of  Ruffia  taraj^ered  with  a  gentleman  of 
Hungary  to  betray  Boleflaus  ]cin^  of  Poland  by  putting 
him  to  deaths  or  giving  the  Ruffians  an  opportunity  to 
4o  him  fome  notable  injury.    The  gentleman  adted  very 
craftily  in  the  affair  j.  he  devoted  l^imfelf  more  than  ever 
tQ  the  fervice  of  the  king*  obtained  to  be  of  his  council, 
and  one  of  his  chief  confidents.     With  thefe  advan- 
tages, and  chufing  the  critical  opportunity  of  his  fo- 
vereign's  abfence,  he  betrayed  to  the  Ruffians  the  great 
and  rich  city  of  Wifliez^.  which  was  entirely  plundered 
and  burnt,  with  the  total  flaughter,  not  only  of  its  ir^* 
habitants,  without  diftinftion  of  fex  or  age^  but  of  a 
great  number  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  whom  he  had 
convened  there  for  his  purpofe.     Jaropelc  being  glutted 
with  his-  revenge,  and  his  wrath  being  appeafed,  foi: 
which  however  he  had  fome  pretence  (for  Boleflaus  had 
very  much  provoked  him,  by  a  behaviour  too  of  the  lik^ 
kind)  and  being  gorged  with  the  fruit  of  this  treachery, 
taking  into  cqnfideration  the  deformity  of  the  aft  in  i 
naked  abftrafted  light,  and  lopking  upon  it  with  a  calra 
difpailfionate  view,  conceived  fuch  a  remorfe  and  difr 
guft^  thaj:  he  caufed  the  eyes  of  his  agent  to  be  plucked 
out,  and  his  tongue  and  privy  parts  to  be  cut  off. 
Jiow   AntJgo.       Antigonus  perfuaded  the  foldiers  called 
im§puni(bed  the    Argyrafpides  to  betray  his  adverfary  Eu-^ 
foJdiers  of  Eu-     menes  their  general  into  his  hands.    But  > 

menes,      whom         r  -^i*  iiii»rir 

tkey  bad  deliver-  after  puttmg  hmi  to  death,  he  himfelf 
«d  up  to.  hm.  defired  to  be  the  commiffioner  of  th? 
divine  juftice  for  the  punifliment  of  fo  deteftable  a 
crime,  and  configned  the  traitors  over  to  the  governor 
of  the  province,  with  exprefs  command  by  all  means  tQ 
deftroy  and  bring  them  to  an  evil  end  §.  So  tba^  of  that 
great  number  ot  men  not  one  ever  returned  to  Macedo- 
nia. The  better  he  had  been  ferved  by  them  the  more 
wicked  he  judged  the  fervice  to  be,  and  the  more  de^ 
ferving  ot  punifliment. 

§  Plutarcbj  in  h\z  Life  of  Eiimenes,  chap,  9^  to  the  end. 
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The  Have  wlio  betrayed  his  mafter  P.  A  Hate  both  re- 
Sulplcius,  by  difcovering  the  place  where  •  J^^cd^  by  ^Syiu 
he  lay  concealed,  was,  according  to  pro-  for  bwraying^his 
wife,  manumitted  from  Sylla's  orofcrip-  ™*^'*- 
tioti,  but  by  virtue  of  his  ediA,  tnough  he  was  no  longer 
a  flave,  he  was  inftantly  thtown  headlong  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  ||. 

And  our  king  Clevis  inftead  of  armour  Another  exam- 
of  gold,  which  he  had  promifed  them,  Pj^.^<^  ^*^«  ^^^ 
caufed  three  of  Canacro's  fervants  to  be  {^ovis,  ^  *"^ 
hanged  after  they  had  betrayed  their  maf- 
fter  to  him^  though  he  had  fet  them  upon  it.  They  were 
hanged  with  the  purfeof  their  reward  about  their  necks. 
After  they  had  fatisfied  their  fecond  and  fpecial  engage- 
ment they  fadsfy  the  general  and  iirft. 

Mahomet  the  Second  being  refolvcd  to  Mahomet  lu 
rid  himfelf  of  his  brother  out  of  a  jealoufy  "^^f^  ^^  ^[^^ 
of  his  power,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Ot*  acred,  and  ddi- 
toman  race,  employed  one  of  his  officers     !i!'!t  .,^.^5|"  'J*^ 

t  ^    .     *     ^  J       a     J   1  •       V         pcrioii  whom  he 

m  the  execution,  who  cnoaked  him  by  employed  to  dif- 
pouring  water  into  his  throat.  When  this  patch  hira,  to  be 
was  done,  Mahomet,  to  tiiake  atonement  **""* 
for  the  murder,  delivered  the  man  who  committed  it 
nito  the  hands  of  the  deceafed^s  mother  (for  they  were 
only  brothers  by  the  father's  fide)  who  in  his  prefence 
ript  o^n  the  murderer's  bofom,  and  in  a  fury  ran  her  . 
hands  into  his  breaft,  and  rifled  it  for  his  heart,  which 
ihe  tore  out,  and  threw  to  the  dogs.  Even  to  the^  vileft 
of  people  k  is  a  pleafure,  when  their  end  has  been  ferved 
by  a  criminal  aftion,  to  patch  it  up  with  fome  mixture 
of  goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  by  way  of  compenfation  and 
check  of  confcience.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  they 
look  upon  the  inftruments  of  fuch  horrid  crimes,  as  upon 
perfons  that  reproach  them  therewith,  and  aim  by  their 
deaths  to  cancel  the  memory  and  teftimony  of  fuch 
pradlices. 

Now  if  perhaps  you  are  rewarded,  in    Traitors  held  ao- 
order  not  to  fruftrate  the  public  neceffity    ^J^J^  who'^^ 
•of  this  extreme  and  defperate  remedy,  he     ward  them, 
who  beftows  the  reward  will  notwith- 

1  Valcr.  Max.  iib.  ?!«  caj>.  5.  in  Romanis  §'  7. 

ftanding 
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Handing,  if  he  be  not  ftich  a  one  himfelf,  look  Opoff  yoti 
^s  ^  curled  and  execrable  fellow  ;  and  concludes  you  c^ 
be  ^  greater  traitor  than  he  does  whom  you  betray  \  fpr 
he  feels  the  malignity  of  your  courage  by  your  own 
hands,  being  employed  without  relu&ance  and  without 
objeftion.  He  employs  you  like  the  moft  abandoned 
mifcreants  in  the  office  of  hangman,  an  office  as  ufeful 
as  it  is  dilhonourable.  Befides  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  com- 
miffioners,  there  is  moreover  a  proftitution  of  confci^ 
cnce.  Sejanus'^  daughter  being  a  virgin,  and  as  fuch 
not  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  form  of 
law  at  Rome,  was  firft  raviflied  by  the  hangman,  and 
then  ftrangled  J.  Thus  not  only  his  hand  but  his  foul 
is  a  flave  to  the  public  convenience. 

wiiat  Mod-  When  Amurath  the  Firft,  more  fevere* 
taignc  thinks  of  ly  to  punifti  his  fubjcfts  for  having  fup- 
thofc  ^**?^<^<^-  ported  the  parricide  rebellion  of  his  fon, 
executioners  of  Ordered  that  the  neareft  of  kin  to  them 
their  own  kin-  fliould  lend  a  hand  in  their  execution,  I 
•  think  it  was  very  honourable  in  any  of 

them  who  chofe  rather  to  be  unjuftly  deemed  culpable 
for  another's  parricide,  than  to  be  obedient  to  the  de- 
mand of  juftice  for  a  parricide  of  their  own.  And  where- 
as, at  the  taking  of  fome  little  fort»,  I  have  feen  rafcab, 
who,  to  fave  their  own  lives,  have  been  glad  to  hang 
their  friends  and  companions,  I  have  thought  them  in 
a  worie  condition  than  thofe  that  were  hanged.  It  is  faid 
that  Witholde,  a   prince  of  Lithuania,  introduced  a 

Sraftice,  that  a  criminal  who  was  condemned  to  die 
lould  difpatch  himfelf  with  hi»  own  hand,  for  he 
thought  it  ftrange  that  a  third  perfon,  who  vyas  innocent 
of  the  crime,  fliould  be  charged  with,  and  employed  in^ 
homicide. 

In  what  cafe  a  When  foiM  urgent  circumftance,  and 
prince  is  excuf.  fome  impetuous  and  unforefeen  accident, 
able  for  a  breach    nj^^t  very  much  concems  his  government, 

of  hit  word.  .  ,  "^  .  J  '^i  • 

compels  a  prince  to  evade  his  engage- 
ment, or  throws  him  out  of  his  ordinary  duty,  he  ought 
to  afcribethis  neceffity  to  a  fcourge  of  the  divine  rod/ 
Vice  it  is  not,  for  he  has  given  up  his  own  reafon  to  a 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  v.  cap.  9* 

^  more 
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more  univerfal  and  pov^erful  reafon  ^  but  certainly  it  is  a 
misfortune  :  fo  that  if  any  one  Ihould  afk  me  what  re- 
medy ?  ^*  None/'  would  I  fay^  "  if  he  was  really  racked 
'^  betwixt  thefe  two  extremes,^'  (fed  videal  ne  quaratur 
Ltebra  perjurio  % ;  "  but  let  him  take  care  that  he  does 
**  not  fcek  a  pretence  to  cover  his  perjury")  "  he  could 
*^  not  do  otherwife;'*  but*  if  he  did  it  without  regret,  it 
is  a  iign  his  confcience  was  feared.  If  there  be  a  perfon 
to  be  found  of  fo  tender  a  confcience  as  to  think  fo. im- 
portant a  remedy  too  jgood  for  any  cure  whatfoever,  I 
fliall  not  like  him  at  alitbe  worfe  for  it.  He  could  not 
deftroy  hihifelf  more  excufably  and  decently.  We  cannot 
do  all  we  would,  fo  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  commit 
the  prote&ion  of  our  veflels  to  the  conduift  of  heaven  as 
to  a  fheet-anchor.  To  what  more  juft  peceflity  does  he 
referve  himfelf  ?  What  is  lefs  poflible  for  him  to  do  than 
what  he  cannot  do  but  at  the  expence  of  his  faith  and  his 
honour  ?  Things  which  perhaps  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
bim  than  his  own  fafety,  and  the  fafety  of  his  people. 
Though  he  Ihould  with  folded  arms  call  only  upon  God 
for  his  affiftance,  will  he  not  have  reafon  to  hope  that 
the  {livine  goodnefs  will  not  refufe  the  favour  of  his  ex- 
traordinary arm  to  a  hand  that  is-fo  pure  and  juft  ?  Thefe 
are  dangerous  inftances,  rare  and  weak  exceptions  to  our 
natural  rules,  to  which  there  is  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting, 
but  with  great  moderation  and  circumfpedtion.  No  pri- 
vate utility  is  of  fuch  importance  as  to  deferve  this  effort 
of  our  confcience,  though  the  public  good  well  deferves 
it  when  it  is  very  apparent  and  very  important. 

Timoleon  made  a  proper  atonement  On  what  condi- 
for  his  unnatural  aftion  by  the  tears  he  *'o"  ^^^  ^?''?^.* 
flied  when  he  recolledred  that  he  had  ficd  ^"xlmoSeon 
killed  the  tyrant  with  the  hand  of  a  bro-  when  he  killed 
ther  :  and  it  flung  his  confcience  that  he  hisown.brother. 
had  been  neceflitated  to  purchafe  the  public  utility  at  fo 
great  a  price  as  the  wounding  of  his  own  integrity. 
Even  the  fenate,  which  was  by  his  means  delivered  from 
flavery,  durft  not  determine  pofitively  on  an  adtion  fo 
confiderable,  which  carried  two  afpefts  fo  important^ 
and  fo  contrary  to  each  other.   But  the  Syracufans,  hav- 

X  Ciccr.  Oflic.  lib.  ill.  cap>  29. 

ing 


ing  opportunely  at  that  very  time,  {tnt  to  t\it  Cduh^ 
thians  to  folicit  their  protedion,  atid  to  tequire  of  them 
a  general  fit  to  re-eftablifli  their  city  in  its  former  digni- 
ty, and  to  clear  Sicily  of  feveral  petty  tyrants,  by  whom 
at  was  opprefled,  the  fenate  deputed  Timoleon  for  that 
fervice,  with  this  artful  declaration,  ^^  That  if  he  be- 
*^  haved  well  in  the  government  of  the  Syracufans,  they 
'*  would  from  that  time  pronounce  by  their  decree  that 
*•  he  had  killed  a  tyrant,  and  on  the  contrary  if  he  dif- 
covered  an  avaricious  conduft  they  would  try  and 
condemn  him  for  fratricide,  as  having  killed  his  own 
**  brother  ({."     This  whimfical  conclufion  carries  atong 
with  it  fome  excufe,  by  reafon  of  the  danger  of  the  ex^ 
ample,  and  the  importance  of  fo  double-faced  an  aftion. 
And  they  did  well  to  dtfchargc  their  own  judgment  of 
it,  or  to  fupport  it  by  confiderations  of  a  conditional  na*- 
ture.  Timoleon^s  deportment  in  his  voyage  fendtred  his 
caufe  ftill  more  clear,  fo  worthily  and  virtuoully  did  ht 
demean  himfelf  in  all  refpefts.     And  the  good  fortune 
which  attended  him  in  the  difficulties  he  had  to  over- 
come in  this  noble  tafk,  feemed  to  be  put  in  his  way  by 
the  Gods,  as  favourably  combining  for  his  juflification* 
If  any  man's  aim  is  excufable,  this  man's  is. 

Th€  fenate  of  ^^^  ^^^  profit  by  the  increafe  of  the 
Kome  inexcuf-  public  revenue  which  ferved  the  Roman 
able  for  having    fenate  for  a  pretence  to  the  bafe  conclufion 

brokea  treaty  of     ^  •  i         •  r  rr  * 

its  own  making.     I  airi  going  to  relate  is  not  lumcient  to 

warrant  fuch  injuftice.  Certain  citizens 
had  by  the  order  and  confent  of  the  fenate  redeemed 
xhemfelves  and  their  liberty  by  money,  out  of  the 
hands  of  L.  Sylla*.  The  affair  coming  again  upoft 
the  carpet,  the  fenate  condemned  them  to  be  taxable 
as  they  were  before,  and  that  the  money  they  had 
difburfed  for  their  redemption  liiould  never  be  repaid 
them.  Civil  wars  often  produce  fuch  vile  examples, 
that  we  punilh  private  men  for  having  taken  our  words 
when  we  were  in  power ;  and  one  and  the  fame  magi- 
flrate  makes  another  man  pay  the  penalty  of  his  change, 
though  no  fault  of  his.     The  fchoolmafter  laflies  his 

* 

II  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  lib^xvi.  ciMp.  19,  of  Amyoi^s  tran^tion* 
•  Cic.  de  O&e.  lib.  iii,  chap.  21. 
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feholar  for  his  docility^  and  the  guide  beats  the  blind  man 
whom  he  leads  by  the  hand.  A  Ihocking  pifture  of  juftice  I 

There  are  fome  rules  in  philofophy  that  whether  faitK 
are  both  falfe  and  pufillanimous.  The  ex-  thit  u  pledged 
ample  that  is  propofed  to  us  for  preferring  ^?^J»^  ^«vc«'  J® 
private  benefit  before  the  obligation  due  private  advara- 
to  faith  once  given^  has  not  weight  e-  **fi>^- 
nough  for  the  circumftance  which  they  mix  with  it* 
Robbers  have  furprifed  you,  and,  after  having  made  you 
fwear  to  pay  them  a  fum  of  money,  give  you  your  liber- 
ty. It  is  wrong  to  fay  that  an  honeft  man  may  be  quit 
of  his  oath  without  payment,  after  he  is  out  of  tneir 
clutches.  The  cafe  is  quit;  otherwife.  What  fear  ha3  once 
prevailed  on  me  to  intend,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  fame 
purpofe  when  I  am  no  longer  in  fear.  And  though  fear 
only  forced  my  tongue,  and  not  my.will  j  yet  am  I  bound  to 
Hand  my  word.  For  my  own  part,  when  my  tongue  has 
fometimes  raihly  out- run  my  thought,  I  have  howevdr 
inade  a  confcience  of  difowning  it ;  were  we  to  a<3:  other- 
wife  we  would  abolifli  all  the  right  another  claims  to  our 
promifes.  ^afi  vero  farti  viro  vis  pojjit  adhiberi  *•  "  As 
•*  if  violence  could  poflibly  operate  upon  a  great  heart.** 

The  only  condition  in  which  private  in-     in  what  cafe  t 
tereft  can  excufe  us  for  the  non-perform-     P^lf*^*.^'^***  ^^ 

r  ./.  .         11  •/-       authonfed       to 

ance  or  a  promile  is,  when  we  have  promii-  break  hip  pro- 

ed  a  thing  that  is  wicked,  and  in  itfelf  un-  inif«v 

juft.     For  the  claim  of  virtue  ought  to  fuperfede  the 
force  of  any  obligation  of  purs. 

I  have  formerly  placed  Epafninondas  How  very  dcji- 

in  the  firft  clafs  of  excellent  men,  and  do  "^^te!!l?!l?i 

ri..       rr»       1  •     1    j-ji  was  m  the  article 

not  retract  it.  To  what  a  pitch  did  he  car-  of  juftice, 
ry  his  regard  for  his  private  obligation^ 
who  never  killed  a  man  that  he  had  overcome^  who  for 
the  ineftimable  benefit  of  reftoring  the  liberty  of  his  coun* 
try,  made  confcience  of  killing  a  tyrant  or  his  accom* 
plices^  without  the  forms  of  juftice;  and  who  jud^d 
him  to  be  a  wicked  man,  was  he  evfcr  fo  good  a  fubje<ft, 
who  amongft  his  etiemied,  and  iii  battle,  fpafed  not  his 
friend  and  his  hoft !  His  was  afoulofarich  compofi- 
tioQ !   He  matched  good  nature  and  humanity^  even  the 

*    Ciccr.  df  Ofiic.  libi  iii.  cap.  ^o, 

Vot,  IJL  C  moft 


inoft  delicate  in  thefchoolof  philofophy,  with  the  rudefl 
dud  moft  violient  of  all  huftian  aftions*  Was  it  nature  of* 
art  that  foftened  a  naan  of  kis  great  courage,,  hijgh  fpirit^ 
and  obftinateconftancy,  againftpainy  death,  and  pover- 
ty, to  fuch  an  extreme  degree  of  good  nature  and  com- 
plaifance  ?  Dreadful,  with  fire  and  fword,  he  over-ran 
and  fubdued  a  nation  invincible  by  ^U  others^  but  him- 
felf;  arid  yet,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  an  expedition,  he  re- 
laxed when  he  met  hia  hoft  and  his  frleml.  Verily  he 
was  fit  to  command  in  war,  who  could  fuffer  himfelf  tOt 
be  checked  with  the  curb  of  good  nature,  in  the  greati' 
eft  heat  of  aftion,  fo  inflamed  and' foaming  with  rage 
and  flaughter-  It  ihews  an  extraordinary  greatnefs  of 
mind  to  mix  any  idea  of  juftice  with  fuch  adions;  but 
it  was  only  polfible  for  fuch  fteddinefs  of  mind,  as  was^ 
that  of  Epaminondas,-  therein  to  mix  good  nature  and 
the  facility  of  thegentfcft  manners  and  pureft  innocence^ 
Whereas  one  -f.  told  the  Mammertines-  that  ftatutes  were, 
of  no  force  againft  men  in  arms ;  another  ;jl  told  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  that  there  was  a  time  for  juftiee^ 
and  a  time  for  war;  a  third,  §  that  the  noife  of  arms 
drowned  the'  voice  of  the  Uw  •,  this  imn^s  ears  were  al- 
ways open  to  hear  the  calls  of  civility  and  courtefy.  Did 
he  not  borrow  from  his  enemies  []'  the  cuftom  of  faerifi*- 
cing  to  the  Mufes,  when  he  went  to  the  field  of  battle,, 
that  they  might,  by  their  fweetnefe  and  gaiety  of  tem- 
per, foften  his  feveri.ty  and  martial  fury  >  After  the  ex- 
ample of  fo  great  a  matter,  let  us  not  make  any  fort  of 
douT^r  that  there  is  foniething  unlawful,  even  againft  a», 
cnerny  ;  that  thfe  c6miT»on  caufe  ought  not  to  require  all 
things  of  a  man  againft  private  intereft  :  M<mente  memo^ 
riaetiam  in  dijftdio  puUkorumfaderumpnvati  juris.  ^*  The 
^  remembrance  of  private  right  fubfifting  even  in  th? 
«<  midft  of  public  <juarrels/*  n 

et  nulla  poUntia  vires 
'  Prafidndi^  ne  quiSpeccet  amicus ^  habet  J. 

;  Nor  is  there  any  powV  can  authorife 
.  The  breach' df  jacted  friendlhip's  folemn  ties, 

f  PomDNCy ;-,  fee  Plutaixh*s  Life  pf  him,  cb.  3.     J  C^i^r,  149  Plutai:cfa.t 
ch.  IT.'    §'Marius,  m  liis  Life  by  Plutarch,  chi  io«    H  Lacedsemonians. 
X  Ovid  dePonto,ljb.  i^epift,  7,  vcr,  37, 

and 
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and  that  art  honeft  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  every  thing, 
for  the  fervice  of  his  king^  or  of  the  comnion  caufe,  or 
6f  the  laws.  Non  enim  patria  prdpjiat  omnibus  officiis — et 
ipji  a^ndncitpios  habtre  cives  inparentes  **.  "  For  the  obliga- 
tion to  one's  country  does  not  fuperfede  every  other  obli- 
gation; and  it  is  of  importance  to  itfelf  to  haveiubjedi 
"  that  have  a  veneration  for  their  parents/'  This  is  an 
inftruftion  proper  for  the  prefent  time.  We  need  not 
harden  our  courage  with  this  fteel  armour :  it  is  enough 
that  our  flioulders  are  inured  to  it ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
dip  our  pens  in  inlc,  and  not  in  blood.  If  it  be  magnani- 
mity, and  the  effed:  of  an  uncommon  and  fingular  va* 
four,  to  contemn  friendftiip,  private  obligation,  a  pro- 
mife,  and  kindred,  for  the  public  weal,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  magiftrate ;  it  is  really  fufficient  to  eXcufe  us. 
from,  it,  that  this  is  a  greatnefs  of  foul  which  could  have 
no  place  in'the  magnanimity  of  Epaminondas. 

I  abhor  the  furiqus  exhortations  of  ^this  other  ungo^ 
vernable  foul  J. 

Dim  tela  micanty  non  vos  pietatis  imago 
Ulla^  nee  adverfa  confpeSifronte  parentes 
Commoveant\  vuUus  gladio  turbate  verondos. 

When  fwords^re  drawn,  let  no  remains  of  love 
To  friend,  or  kindred,  your  compaffion  move ; 

Fear  not  to  wound  the  venerable  face 
Ev'n  of  your  father,  if  opposed  in  place* 

Let  us  deprive  thofe  that  are  naturally  mifchievous^ 
bloody,  and  treacherous,  of  this  colour  of  reafon;  letua 
fet  afide  this  wild  exrravagantjuftice,  and  flick  to  infti- 
tutions  that  are.  more  humane.  What  great  things  njay 
not  be  accomplilhed  by  time  and  example  1  In  an  action 
of  the  civil  warof  Cinna,  one  of  Pompey's  foldier  having 
inadvertently  killed  his  brother,  who  was  of  the  con- 
trary  party,  killed  himfelf  on   the  fpot,  as  foon  he  § 

•  Cic-  dc  Cflftc.  lib.  lii.  cap.  13.  t  Julius  Caefar,  wh©,^vrhcn 

in  an  open  war  againft  hw  country,  with  a  dcfign  to  fubvert  its  liberty, 
cries  out,  ««  Dum  tela  micant/\  &c.  Lucan.  lib.  ¥ii.  ver.  310,  &c. 

^Tacitv  mat:  Ub»  iii.  cap.  51.  .  i 
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kilevv  it,  for  mere  Iharae  and  forrow.  Some  years  aft^r* 
wafds,  in  another  civil  war  of  the  fame  people,  a  foU 
dier,  who  had  killed  his  brother,  demanded  a  reward 
for  it  from  his  officers  {|. 

The  utility  of  .  The  Utility  ofanaftion  isbutaforry 
an  aftion  docs  plea  for  the  beauty  and  honour  of  it;  and 
«ot    render    it     j^.  jg  wrong,  to  infer,  that  becauie  fuch  a 

honourable.  ^  .         -       r  r  *     •    •      i         r       -  i 

thing  IS  uietui,  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  every  one  to  perform  it ;  and  iiot  only  a  duty,  but 
for  his  honour. 

Omnia  non  par  tier  rertmfunt  omnibus  apt  a  §. 

All  things  are  not  alike  for  all  men  fit. 

Were  we  to  chufe  the  moft  neceffary,  and  the  moft  ufeful 
aftion  of  human  fociety,  it  would  be  marriage  ;  yet  the 
faints  think  celibacy  the  more  honourable  ftate,  exclud- 
ing the  mofl  venerable  order  of  men  from  it,  as  we  fee 
apart  thofe  cattle  for  ftallions,  which  are  the  leaft  in: 
our  eftrmation. 


C   H    A    P,      IL 

Of    Repentance. 

The  worldTab-     /^THERS  form  man,  I  only  declare 

LSnge'r'*""'^     \J  what  he  is ;   and  I  rcprefent  a  parti- 

"cular^one,  very  indifferently  formed,  and 
whom,  were  I  to  model  again,  I  would  certainly  make 
Very  difFereiit  from  what  he  is ;  but  what  is  d«ne  cannot 
be  recalled.  Now,  though  the  features  of  my  pidnre 
vary,  there  is  ftill  a  likenefs.  The  univcrfe  is  but  one 
perpetual  motion,  in  which  all  things  are  inceffantly 
wheeled  about;  the  earth,  the  rocks  of  Caucafus,  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  both  by  fhe  general  motion,  and 
a  particular  one  of  their  own.  Conftancy  itfelf  is  no  other 
than  a  more  languid  motroti.  I  eannot  be  furc  of  my  ob- 
jedt :  it  is^always  diflurbed  and  daggering  by  a  natural gi4- 
dinefs.     I  take  it  in  this  point  as  it  is  at  the  inftant  when  i 

I  Tacit.  Hift.  lib,  iii.  cinp*  51*         §  Propert.  lib.  ili.  cleg,  ixt  ver.  7* 

con 
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conlider  it.  I  do  not  paint  its  being,  1  paint  its  paflage ; 
not  a  paflage  from  one  century  to  another,  or,  as  the 
people  fay,  from  feven  years  to  another  feven ;  but  from 
day  to  day,  from  minute  to  minute.  I  muft  accommo- 
date my  hiftory  to  the  time.  I  may  foon  change  not  on- 
ly my  fortune,  but  alfo  my  intention.  It  is  a  true  co- 
py of  various  arid  changeable  accidents,  and  of  imagi- 
nations that  are  wavering,  and  fometimes  contrary.  Whe* 
ther  it  be  that  I  am  not  then  the  man  I  was,  or  that  I  lay 
hold  on  the  fubjefts  with  other  circumftances  and  confi- 
derations,  fo  it  is  that  perhaps  I  may  plainly  contradict 
myfelf ;  but,  as  Demades  faid,  I  do  not  contradiiSt  the 
truth.  Could  my  foul  once  take  fure  footing,  \  would 
not  make  an  attempt,  but  would  fpeak  definitively  and 
peremptorily ;  but  it  is  always  learning  and  making  trial. 
I  propofe  a  life  mean,  and  without  lu-  . 

ftre.  It  is  alt  one ;  all  moral  philofophy  is  ^hat'  ^ann« 
as  applicable  to  a  vulgar  and  private  life  Montaigne  un- 
as  to  the  moll  Ipendid.  Every  man  car-  o^' Mmfel?'S 
ries  the  entire  formof  the  human  condition^  Uns  book. 
Authors  communicate  themfelves  to  tht 
people  by  fome  fpecial  and  extraordinary  work.  I,  in  the 
firft  place,  by  my  univerfal  being,  as  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a  lawyer.  If 
men  complain  that  1  fpeak  too  much  of  myfelf,  I  com-- 
plain  that  tjiey  do  not  fo  much  as  think  of  themfelves. 
But  is  It  reafonable,  that  being  fo  particular  in  my  way 
of  living,  I  fhonld  pretend  to  make  myfelf  known  to  the 
public  ?  And  is  it  alfo  reafonable  that  I  Ihould  introduce 
into  the  world,  where  workmanlhip  and  art  have  foraucU 
credit  and  authority,  the  crude  and  plain  effeds  of  nature, 
and  of  frail  nature  too  ?  Is  not  writing  books  without 
learning  like  building  a  wall  without  ftone  or  brick?  The 
fancies  of  mufic  are  carried  on  by  art,  mine  by  chance^ 
I  have  this  at  lead,  according  to  difcipline,  that  never 
any  man  treated  of  a  fubjedt,  wherebfhe  was  more  the 
matter,  than  I  am  of  that  which  J  have  undertaken ;  and 
that  in  this  I  am  the  moft  knowing  man  alive.  Secondly, 
that  never  did  any  man  penetrate  deeper  into  his  fiibjeft, 
fior  more  ^iftindly  fcriitinize  into''its  parts  ^nd  copfcr 

C  3  quences. 
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qucnccs,  nor  ever  more  exaftly  and  more  plaiply  arrived 
Bt  the  end  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  work.  To 
finifh  it,  I  need  only  apply  to  it  with  the  fidelity  which 
I  have  therein  difpjayed  with  the  utmoft  fincerity  apd 
purity.  I  fpeak  the  truth,  not  as  much  as  I  would,  but 
as  much  as  I  dare ;  and  I  dare  a  little  the  more  as  I  grow 
older ;  for,  methinks,  cuftom  indulges  my  age  with  more 
liberty  of  prating,  as  well  as  of  indifcretion  in  talking  of  4 
pianos  felf.  That  cannot  fall  out  here,  which  I  often  obr 
ierve  elfewhere,  that  the  work  and  the  artificer  contradidk 
each  other.  Has  a  man  of  fo  elegant  a  converfation  written 
fo  fijly  a  treatife  ?  or  are  fuch  learned  writings  the  oroduA 
of  a  man  of  fo  mean  converfation,  whofe  difcourfe  is  com-p 
pion,  and  who  but  feldom  writes  ;  that  is  to  fay,  whofc 
tapacity.is  borrowed,  and  not  his  own  ?  A  man  of  learn-? 
ing  15  not  learned  in  every  thing;  but  the  felf- fufHcient 
man  is  fuffieient  in  every  thing,  even  in  ignorance,  Heri^ 
rny  book  and  I  go  hand-in-hand  in  one  even  pace.  In 
pthcr  cafes  a  work  may  be  recommended  and  cenfured 
ftbftraftedly  from  the  workman,  but  not  in  this.  He  that 
touches  the  one,  touches  the  other.  He  that  ihalljud^ 
,pf  it  without  knowing  him,  will  injure  himfelf  more;  than 
me.  He  who  does  know  him  gives  \xi6  all  the  fatisfadlioii 
J  defire.  I  ^all  be  more  happy  than  I  deferve^  if  I  can 
only  obtain  thus  much  from  the  public  approbation  as  to 
make  men  of  underftandir^g  fenfible  that  I  was  capable  of 
making  learning  turn  tq  rny  benefit  if  I  had  it,  and  thaf 
I  deferved  to  have  been  affifted  by  a  better  memory.  Be 
pleafed  here  to  excufe  what  I  oftep  fay,  that  Ifeldom  re- 
pent of  any  thing,  and  that  my  conference  is  fatisfied  with 
itfelf,  not  like  the  confcience  of  an  angel  or  a  horfe,  but 
that  of  a  man,  always  adding  this  check,  not  a  checi^ 
of  ceremony,  but  of  true  and  genuine  fubraiffion,  that  I 
fpeak  by  way  of  inquiry,  and  for  better  information,  re- 
ferring myfelf  for  determination  purely  ^nd  fimply  tothc 
commoi)  and  autborifed  opinion^.  I  do  not  teach,  I  on-y. 
Jy  relate. 

The    forrow         There  is  no  vice  that  is  really  fuch  which 

vWch    attends     does  not  ojfFend,  and  which  a  found  judg* 

T^-«'  ment  does  not  blame;  for  there  is  fo  ma- 

nifcfl  a  deformity  and  inconvenience  in  it,  that  perhaps 
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tliey  ate  ito  the  right  who  fay,  that  it  Is  chiefly  produced 
from  ignorance  and  ilupidity ;  fo  hard  is  it  to  imaging 
that  a  man  can  know  it  without  abhorring  it.  Malice^ 
&ick$  in  the  greateft  part  of  its  own  venom,  and  itfdf 
is  therewith  polfoned.  Vice  leaves  a  repentance  in  the 
mindy  which,  liki^  zA  ulcer  in  the  flcih,  is  always 
feratched  till  it  bleeds ;  for  reafon  effaces  alLotheJ:  for* 
rows  and  griefs,  but  it  begets  this  of  repentance,  which 
is  the  more  grievous  becaufe  it  fprings  frona  Within,  ai 
the  internal  cbld  and  heat  of  agues  and  fevers  is  piora 
intenfe  and  fevere  than  what  we  fed  frodi  without.  I 
«ot  only  hold  thbfe  for  vices  (though  n6t  equally  fn^h) 
which  both  reaf©n  and  nature  CQAd^nm,  but  thofe  alfo 
which  have  been  made  fuch  in  the  opinion  of  men,  how* 
«ver  falfe  and  lerroneous,  if  it  is  authorifcd  by  the  kwt 
and  cuftom, 

Nor  is  there  any  virtue  the  praftice  of  The  &iasf*aid<i 
which  does  not  give  joy  to  a  weil-difpofed  ed*UthT"a^ 
mind.  There  is  really  on  inconceivable  coufciencei 
joy  in  a  man's  owii  breaft  upon  his  doing 
good,  and  a  generous  boldnefs  that  accompanies  a  good 
confcience.  A  foul  that  is  daringly  vicious  may  per- 
haps arm  itfelf  with  fccurity,  but  cannot  fupply  itfclf 
with  this  complacency  and  fatisfadtioh.  It  is  no  fl^ht 
pleafure  to  a  man  to  be  preferved  from  the  co&tagion  of 
fo  corrupt  an  age,  and  to  fay  to  himfelf^  whoever  fliati 
look  into  my  foul  will  not  find  me  guilty  of  any  main't 
ruin  or  afflidion,  nor  of  revenge  or  envy,  nor  of  the 
public  violation  of  the  laws,  nor  of  innovation,  nor 
difturbance,  nor  of  the  breach  of  a  promife  :  and 
though  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  age  has  not  onlytole*- 
rated,  but  taught  it  to  every  man ;  yet  I  have  i^ot  feiised 
the  eftate  or  purfe  of  any  French  man  whatfoever,  h\&. 
have.lived  only  upon  what  is  my  own,  both  in  waranii 
in  peace;  nor  have  I  fet  any  man  to  work  without  pay^- 
ing  him  bi«  hire.     Thefe  are  pleafing  teftimanies  of  a 

Sood  Gonfcience;  and  this  natural  gladnefs  is  a  great  be^: 
efie  to  uS,  and  the  only  reward  that  never  fails  us^  .    ♦ 

•  * 

*  This  tboii|ht  is  taken  from.Sflneca''9Ep.  ^r,  where  he  mentipiif  ^ 
ai  a  cojoimon  fayliig  of  his  countryman  Attahis. 

C  4  tQ 
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^oraiog     t<?  *    To  found  the  recompcnce  of  virtuoui 
nun  o^^  actions  on  the  approration  of  others  is 

In  jiKjgmcntiipr    laying  it  on  a  foundation  too  uncertain 
on  Jjimfeif^  ^^  embarraffed,  efp^cially  in  fo  corrupt 

and  ignorant  an  age  as  the  prefent,  wherein  the  good 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  a  fcandal.  Uponwhom  do  you 
rely  for  the  difcovery  of  what  is  commendable  ?  God 
forbid  that  I  ihould  be  an  honeft  man  according  to  the 
honourable  definition  which  I  daily  fee  every  one  gives  - 
of  it,  J^4f  fuirunt  vitia^  motes  funt  *.  *«  TJie  things  that 
5'  were  formerly  reckoned  vices  are  the  manners  of  the 
f  *  prefent  age/'  Certain  friends  of  mine  have  at  times 
reprimanded  me  very  frankly  of  their  own  accord,  or,  at 
my  inftigation,  thereby  performing  an  ofEce  which,  to  a 
mind  that  is  rightly  formed,  furpaffes  all  the  offices  of 
friendfliip,  not  only  in  utility  but  in  kindnefs.  I  have 
always  received  them  with  the  moft  open  arms  of  cour- 
jtefy  and  gratitude^  But  to  fpeak  confcienrioufly;  I  have 
often  discovered,  both  in  their  reproaches  and  their 
praifes,  fo  much  falfe  meafurc,  that  I  had  not  done  much 
imife,  rather  to  have  aded  wrong  than  right,  according 
to  thdir  ftandardr  We,  efpecially  who  lead  a  private 
life,  not  expofed  to  any  other,  view  than  our  own,  ought 
to  have  a  tribunal  cftablilhed  in  our  breads,  whereby*  to 
try  oijr  actions ;  and,  according  to  that,  fometimes  to 
icarefs,  and  at  other  times  to  correft  ourfelves.  I  have 
xny  laws  and  my  court  of  juflice  to  judge  myfelf  by, 
and  apply  myfelf  to  thofe  more  than  to  any  other  rules, 
1  do  indeed  reftrain  my  acStions  by  thofe  of  other  men, 
but  do  not  extend  them  by  ^ny  other  rule  except  my 
own.  It  i$  only  known  to  yourfelf  whether  you  are  cow- 
ardly and  cruel,  or  loyal  and  devout.  Others  fee  you 
iDot,^  and  only  form  uncertain  conjeifhires  of  you.  They 
do  not  perceive  your  nature  fo  plainly  as  your  art ;  rely 
not  therefore  upon  their  vcrdift,  but  ftick  to  your  own  t 
Tu€t  tibi  judicio  eft  utendum—Virtutis  et  vitiorum  grave  ip* 
fins  confiiffitU  pondus  efi  *,  ^u^  fublata  jacent  omnia  -f • 
f '  Make  ufe  of  your  judgment—^confcienee  plainly  ihevA 
f*  the  weight  of  virtues  and  vices  ;'>  take  away  that,  all 
falls  to  this  ground.     But  the  faying,  that  repentance 

f  senec.  Dp.  n,  %i  the  end*    f  Cic»  de  Natura  Deprumi  lib.  iii.  <^^  35' 
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follows  clofc  at  the  heels  of  fin,  feems  not  to  have  re* 
gard  to  fin  in  its  richeft  attire,  which  is  lodged  in  us  as 
in  its  own  proper  habitation.  It  is  pofiible  to  difkvoii^ 
and  retrad  the  vices  that  furprife  us,  and  towards  which 
our  paflSions  hurry  us ;  buc  thofe  whith  by  a  long  habit 
are  rooted  and  anchored  in  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  wiir^ 
are  not  liable  to  be  gainfayed.  Repentance  is  no  other 
than  a  recanting  of  our  will^  and  an  oppofition  to  opr  faor 
cies,  that  follows  us  clofe  which  way  foever  we  take.  It 
makes  another  perfon  difowa  his  former  virtue  and  coo* 
tinency« 

*  ^a  wens  eft  hodie  cur  eadem  non  pierofuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  re4eunt  gena  *}*  ? 

Ah  !  whilft  I  was  a  vig'rous  boy 
Why  did  I  not  this  mind  enjoy  > 
Or  why  does  not  my  rofy  hue 
Return  to  paint  my  cheeks  anew  ? 

That  is  an  exquifite  life  wherein  a  due    The  exceOencj 
reeularity  is  maintained  within  doors.     of*priy«te  WH 

V.°  ^  1  •      1  which   u  rega* 

Every  one  may  play  a  part  m  the  puppet-  lar. 
fliew,  and  reprefent  an  honeft  man 
upon  the  ftage ;  but  within  his  own  breaft,  where  hc 
may  do  what  he  lift,  and  where  nobody  fees  us ;  for  a 
roan  to  be  regular  there,  that  is  the  point.  The  next 
degree  is  for  a  man  to  be  fo  at  his  own  houfe  in  his  or«, 
dinary  anions,  for  which  we  are  accountable  to  nobody, 
and  wherein  there  is  no  ftudy,  no  artifice;  and  there- 
fore Bias,  reprefenting  the  excellent  ftate  of  a  family, 
fays,  the  matter  of  it  was  the  fame  within  doors,  when 
by  himfelf,  as  he  was  abroad,  when  governed  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  laws,  and  the  report  of  men  ||.  And  it  was 
9  worthy  faying  of  j;  Julius  Drufus  to  the  builders,  when 

they 

•  Horace  here  chars^^erife  Ligurinuff  who  repented  when  he  came  to 
he  an  old  inaA  that  he  bad  not  made  an  ill  ufe  of  hit  heauty  while  he 
had  it.  t  Hor.  lib.  iv.  ode  lo.  ver.  7»  S.  ||  Plutarch,  in  the  Banauet  of 
the  wife  Men,  ch.  13.  t  Or  rather  Marcus  Livius  Prufus,  the  tamottt 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  died  anno  661,  at  Rome,  after  having,  bjr 
hit  ambition^  fomented  a  dangerous  war  in  Itahr,  of  which  Florus  treats, 
lib.  iii/cap.  17  and  18.  As  to  what  Montaigne  uys  hereof  Li  vi  us  fir  ufus^ 
hje  took  it  from  a  treatife  of  Plata»b.  intiUcd.  laftmAiont  to  thofe  who 
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,  tbey  offered  for  3000  crowns  to  ralfe  hi5  houfe  f<> 
high,  that  his  neighbours  ihould  not  overlook  him  fo 
«3ucb  as  befoife,— I  will  give  you,  fays  he  X>  60Q0  to 
H)ake  it  fo  that  it  may  be  looked  into  on  all  fides.  It 
is  totntioiled  to  the  honour  of  Agefilaus,  that  when  be 
ttavelled  he  uled  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  temples^ 
to.  the  end  that,  the  people,  and  the  Gods  themfelvesi 
iBrtght  be  fpcdators  of  hi^  private  aftions*  Such  a  qne 
iws  been  the  miracle  of  the  world,  in  whom  neither^  his 
wife  aor  ftrvant  have  pever  feen  any  one  thjhg  remark- 
able-*. Few  men  have  been  admired  by  their  dome- 
No  man  a  pro-  ^^^^'  ^'^^  ^^^  ?"  hiftory,  that  a  prophet 
pbet  in  his  own  hath  fto  honour,  not  only  in  his  own  fa- 
counti^.  j^jjy^  ^^^  jj^  his  own  cb'Untry*     It  is  the 

fame  in  lefler  things :  and  in  this  mean  example  the 
image  of  greater  \%  to  be  feen.  In  my  country  df.Gaf- 
coigne  they  look  upon  it  as  a  drollery  to  fee  me  in  print* 
The  farther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home  the  more 
I  am  efteemed.  I  ani  fain  to  purchafe  printers  in  Gui- 
^nej  elfewherethcy  purchafe  me.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion they  go  Avho  conceal  themfelves  living  and  prefent* 
to- obtain  a  name  when  they  are  abfent  and  dead.  1 
bad  rather  have  lefs  of  it  :  and  do  not  publiih  myfelf  to 
the  world  for  more  than  my  Ihare  of  it ;  when  I  leave 
\t,  I  quit  all^  farther  claim*  The  people  reconduQ:  fuch 
a  one  by  a  public  aft  with  amazement  to  his  very  door» 
He  puts  off^tbjs  pageantry  with  his  robe,  and  falls  fq 
jnuch  the  lower  from  it  by  how  much  the  higher  he  was 
exalted,  In  his  ;hoi\(e  there  is  .nothing  but  tumult  and 
^iforder  ^  and  was  there  a  regularity  in  it,  it  would  re- 
quire a  qui<;k  and  well  tried  judgment  to  perceive  it  in 
thefe  low  and  private  anions :  to  which  may  be  added^ 
tji^tjpfder  is  a  dull  melancholy  virtue.     To  entet  a 

4-      "...  . 

jpaB^ge  the  Affairs  of  State,  cB.  4.  where  thn  Drufu»is  called  Juliut 
Prtrfis,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  If  Montaigne  bad  confulted  Paterculus 
on  this  article  he  tii'ight  have  perceived  this  fmall  xoiAakcof  Plutarph. 
*  I  It  is  Plutarch  thii  makes  him  fpeak  thus  j  but,  according  to  Pater- 
^uljjs,  DruAii  beifig  about  to  buifd  a  houfe,  and  having  an  offer  made 
hiiA  by  (he  arch»tt6  to  cofitrive  it  after  fuch  a  model  that  none  of  hii 
j^ighbours  might  look  into  it,  Drufusfaid,  «•  if  yon  know  how,  make 
^^  me*  fuch  a  houle  ratli^f  that  wiVat  1  do  In  if  ifyay  be  feen  by  every  body.'* 
'  •  Xman  mu^t  be  a  herd  indeed^  faid  mar(h»l  Catidat,  if  his  footman 
Ihitiks  it.  ;  .  .  ' 

breach. 
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brcacbj'to  conduft  an  embafly,  to  govern  a  people,  ate- 
aiStions  of  Tcnown ;  to  fi^prove,  laugh,  fell,  pay,  love, 
hate,  and  converfe  pleafa^tly  and  r&tionally  with  a  man's 
own  family,  and  with  himfelf,  not  to  relax  nor  to  re-. 
cant,  are  things  more  rare,  more  difficult,  and  Ifefs  re« 
markable.  By  this  means^  they  w:bo  lead  a  nefired  life 
do,  whatever  is  faid  to  thc.contrary,  undergo  ofl&ce$  of 
greater  difficulty  and  extent  than  others.  And  privatib 
xiien,  lays  Ariftotle^  ferve  virtue  with  more  difficulty. and 
eminence  than  they  who  are  in  the  nPiagiftracy^  Wc 
prepare  ourfelves  for  eminent  occafions,  more  outofva-^ 
iiity  than  confcience.  The  ihorteft  way  to  arrive  at 
glory  would  be  to  do  that  for  cOnfcience  which  we  do 
for  glory.  The  vijrcue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  with 
far  lefs  vigour  in  his  theatre  than  that  of  Socrates  in  his 
measx and  obfcure  emplpyment.  I  can. eafily  conceive 
Socrates  in  the  place  of  Alexander,  but  Alexander  in  that 
of  Socrates  I  cannot^  Aik  the  one  what  he  can  do,  he 
will  anfwer/*'  conquer  the  world;"  aik  the  other  the 
fame  queftion,  he  will  fay,  *^  condufl:  human  life  cqn- 
**  formabiy  to.  its  natural  condition  \"  a  fcience  much 
more  general,  weiglity,  add  more  lawful. 

The  foul  is  to  be  valued  not  for  its  high  wherein  confiiU 
flight,  but  for  it^  regularity.  Its  gfeat-  ^^sn^^'^^^'ity. 
nefs  is  not.  exercifed  in  grandeur  but  mediocrity.  As 
they  who  judge  and  try  us  internally,  make  no  great 
account  of  the  luftre  of  out  public  adtions,  and  fee  that 
they  are  only  threads  and  rays  of  clear  water  fpringing 
from  a  fljmy  and  muddy  bottom  ;  fo  Hkewife  they  Who 
judge  of  us  by  this  fine  outward  appearance  make  the 
fame  conclufion  from  our  internal  conftitution,  and  can- 
not counie  facuhies  that  are  common  and  like  their 
Qwn,  wiui  thofe  othdr  faculties  that  aftoniih  them',  atid 
are  fo  far  out  of  their  fight.  Thetefore  it  is  that  we  gi^<* 
favage  forms  to  daftlions  j  and  -who  does  not  give 
Tamerl^ic  large  eycvbrdws,  wide  ncfftrils,  a  dreadful 
face,  and  a  fiature  beyond  meafure,  according  to  thcr 
conccptioni  he  has  formed  from  the*  report  of  his  nam6? 
Had  any  one  heretofore. flicwed  me  Erafmtis,  I  wduld 
h^dly  have  believed  but  that  every  thing  hp  fpoke  to 
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his  man  or  his  landlady  was  adage  and  apophthegm. 
We  have  a  more  fuitable  idea  of  an  artificer  upon  his 
clofe-^ftool,  or  upon  his  wife,  than  of  a  great  prefident 
venerable  for  his  carriage  and  abilities.  We  fancy  that 
they  do  not  (loop  fo  low  from  their  high  tribunals  as  to 
live.  As  vicious  fouls  are  often  incited  to  do  well  by 
fome  ftrange  impidfe,  fo  are  virtuous  fouls  to  do  ill. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  judged  by  their  fettled  ftate^ 
when  they  are  compofed,  if  they  ever  are  fo ;  or  at  leaft 
when  they  are  nearer  to  repofe,  and  in  their  natural  fi* 
tuation. 

Natural  inclinations  are  affifted  and 
£K"ffied'  foTti&td  by  education,  but  are  fcarce  ever 
by  cducatiow,  altered  or  fubdued  by  it.  A  thoufand 
but  not  Qbanged     f^jg  in  my  time  have  (hifted  towards  vir- 

and extirpated.  .     '^.     >.  .         r  i-/- •    i- 

tue  or  vice  in  fpite  of  a  contrary  difciphne^ 

iSic  uhi  defueta  fyhis  in  carcere  claufa 
Manfuevcre  fer^,  et  vultus  pofuere  minaccSy 
jitque  hominem  didicere  pati^  Ji  torrida  parvus 
•   Vinit  in  or  a  cruer,  redeunt  rabiefque  furorque^ 
Admonitaque  tament  guftato  f anguine  fauces^ 
Fervetj  et  a  trepido  vix  abfttnet  ira  magiftro  *. 

So  beafts  of  prey,  imprifon'd  in  a  cage. 
Grow  tame,  abandoning  their  native  rage 
\  And  threatening  looks,  and  do  themfelves  inure 
The  government  of  mankind  to  indure. 
But  if  again  a  little  blood  they  tafte. 
Their  favage  fury  feizes  them  in  haftej 
They  thirft  for  more,  grow  fierce,  and  wildly  ftare. 
As  if  their  trembling  keepers  they  would  tear. 

Thus  men  palliate  and  conceal  their  original  qualities, 
but  dp  not  extirpate  them.  The  Latin  tongue  is  as  it 
were  natural  to  me;  I  underftand  it  better  than  the 
French,  but  1  have  not  ufed  to  fpeak  it,  nor  hardly  to 
write  it  thefe  forty  years;  and  yet,  upon  fome  fudden 
agitations,  which  I  have  fallen  into  twice  or  thrice  in 
my  life  (and  once  upon  feeing  my  father,  in  perfcft 
Healthy  fall  u}x>n  me  in  a  fainting  fit).  1  always  vented 
my  firft  outcrif  s  in  Latin  ;  nature  ftarting  and  forcibly 

•  Lucan.  lib.  iv.  ver.  »37* 
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f  xpreffing  itfelf  notwitKftanding  fo  long  a  difcondnu- 
ance ;  and  of  this  there  are  many  other  inftances. 
.    They  who  in  my  time  have  taken  a  re-     ^^^   rcforma- 
view  of  the  manners  of  the  age  do,  by    tiont  of  man- 
novel  opinions,  reform  feemine  vices;     J^md only  relate 

,  /  ,     .  I  ,  ^ ,  to  externals^ 

but  as  tor  real  vices  they  leave  them  as 
they  were^  if  they  do  not  augment  them ;  the  latter  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  cafe.  We  choofe  to 
difregard  all  other  good  aftions  on  account  of  thefe  ex* 
ternal  reformations  of  lefs  coft  and  greater  merit,  and 
thereby  make  a  cheap  atonement  for  the  other  natural 
confubfiantial  and  internal  vices.  Look  back  a  Kttle 
on  our  own  experience.  There  is  no  man,  if  he  be  at- 
tentive, who  does  not  find  in  himielf  a  particular  and 
governing  method  of  his  own,  whict  ffrugglcs  with  in- 
ftpuftion,  and  with  the  tempeft  of  paffions  that  are  con- 
trary to  it.  For  my  part,  I  feldoni  feel  myfelf  agitated 
by  any  ihock,  1  find  myfelf,  as  it  were,  always  in  my 
place  like  heavy  unweildy  bodies.  If  I  am  not  at  home 
I  am  always  near  it.  My  debauches  do  not  carry  me 
very  far  off.  There  is  nothing  ftrange  nor  extreme  in 
the  cafe,  and  yet  I  have  healthy  and  vigorous  raptures^ 
The  true  condemnation,  and  that  which  ^hc  repentance 
affefts  men's  common  pradice,  is  that  of  men  commoa- 
their  ftate  of  retirement  is  full  of  filth  and  ^^  "^'^  ^°""P;- 
corruption,  the  idea  of  their  reformation  blurred,  their, 
repentance  weak,  and  as  much  to  blame  ahiioft  as  their 
fin.  Some  either  for  having  been  linked  to  vice,  by  a 
natural  propenfity,  or  by  a  long  habit,  cannot  fee  any. 
deformity  in  it.  Others  (of  which  clafs  I  am)  do  in- 
deed weigh  vice,  but  they  put  pleafure,  or  fome  other 
motive,  in  the  other  ballance,  and  fuffer  and  yield  to  it  for 
a  certain  price,  but  vicioufly  and  bafely ;  yet  there  might 
perhaps  be  imagined  fo  vaft  a  difproportion  of  meafure^ 
vyherein  with  juftice,  the  pleafure  would  excufe  the  fin, 
as  we  fay  of  profit,  not  only  if  it  were  accidental,  and 
out  of  fin,  as  larceny,  but  in  the  very  exercife  of  fin  as 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  woman,  wherein  the  tetnptation. 
16  violent,  and  it  is  faid,  fometimes  t6  be  invincible.  Be- 
ing the  other  day  in  Armagn4C>  at  a  feat  which  belongs 
%p  a  kinfman  of  mine>  I  faw  a  country  fellow,  |bat  waa: 
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by  eircry  one  called  the  Robber^  who  gave  tfeis  ilarratit'tf 
of  his  life  ;  that  beiaS  born  a  beggar,  and  finding  thafF 

h^.  would  never  be  able  to  get  enough  by  hi«  labour  to  -^     ' 

iiipport  himfelf  againft  want,  he  rcfolved  to  turn  robber;  '^,  ' 

and,  beipg  a  ftrong  man,  had  followed  the  trade  all  the  *^  ' 

time  of  his  youth  with  fafety ;  for  he  gathered  in  his  ^  ' 

corn  and  wine  from  other  men's  lands,  but  at  a  great  dif-  ^\  ' 

tance,  and  in  fuch  great  loads,  that  it  was  not  to  be  '^*  i 
imagined  how  one  man  could  carry  off  fo  much  upon*^        _     -^  ' 

his  Ihoulders  in  one  night  as  he  did  ;  and  moreover,  he  *i  i 

was  fo  careful  not  to  do  one  man  more  damage  than  an-  il  I 

other,  that  every  particular  man's  lofs  therefore  was  of*  i  i 

the  lefs  importance.     He  is  now  grown  old  and  rich  for  ^J|  i 

a  man  of  his  rank,  thanks  to  the  trade  he  drove,  which  '  ?  i 

he  makes,  no  fcruple  to  confefs  to  every  body;  and  to  ^^2  i 

make  his  peace  with  God  for  his  ill-got  wealth,  he  fays,  -^ 

that  he  is  daily  ready^  by  his  bounty,  to  make  fatisfac-  ^?  i 

tion  to  the  fucceflTors  of  thofe  he  robbed ;  and  if  he  docs  .  ^Ti 

not  to  every  one  (which  it  is  impoflSible  for  him  to  do  at  ^ 

once)  he  will  leave  it  in  charge  to  his  heirs  to  per-  ^ 
form  the  reft  proportionably  to  the  wrong  he  has  done         *       ^ 

to  every  one,  which  is  what  he  himfelf  only  knows.  By  u 

this  account,  whether  true  or  falfe,  this  man  looks  upon  i 

robbery  as  a  difhoneft  adtion,  and  he  hates  it,  but  not  ^ 

fo  niuch  as  poverty*  1  He  barely  repents  of  it,  but  for-  i 

aixnuch  as  it  was  in  this  manner  counterballanced  and  % 

compenfated,  he  repents  not  of  it.  This  is  not  that  habit  ? 

which  incorporates  us  with  vice,  and  conforms  our  very  i 
uiiderfttnding  to  it ;  nor  is  it  that   impetuous  wind, 
v^ch,  by  its  gufts,  difturbs  and  blinds  our  faculties, 
aaid  for  the  time  hurries  us,  judgment  and  all,  into  the^ 
pQtvcr  of  vice. 

It  is  my  way  to  do  what  I  do  thoroughly, 

jSjmc^rwas  ^"^  ^*  of  a-pieoe.  I  fcarce  make  a  mo- 
xk^  commdii  tion  clandeftineiy  and  by  ftealtb  from  my 
*!ft^  ^^  ^*  reafon,  and  that  is  not  conduced  in  a  man- 
*  ^^'  ner  by  the  confent  of  all  my  faculties  with- 

out dkifion,  or  without  any  inward  ij:ruggles»  My  judg- 
ment has  all  the  blame  or  all  praifet)f  it ;  and  the  blame 
it.  once  has,  it  has  alwslys ;  for  I  have  had,  almoft  from 
-  my  ifliakcy,  the  fsime  indination,  the  fame  turn,-  and 
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the  fame  fpirit :  and  as  to  univerf^l  opinions,  1  fixied 
myfelf  from  mycliildhood  in  the  fame  place  where  I  waj^ 
to  fti6k»  There  are  fome  fins  thatare  impetuous,  prompt^ 
and  fudden  •,  let  m  fet  them  afide ;  but  as  for  thofe  other- 
fins  fo  oft  repeated,  deliberated,  and  contrived,  whether 
conftitutional  fins,  or  fins  of  profeflion  and  vocation,  \ 
cannot  conceive  that  they  have  fo  long  been  fettled  in  the 
feme  refolution,  without  the  conftant  concurrence  of  the 
will  and  underftanding  with  the  reafon  and  confcience  of 
the  perfon  who  is  guilty  of  them  :  and  the  repi^ntancc 
which  he  boafts  to  be  infpired  with  on  a  fudden  is  very 
hard  for  me  to  imagine,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Pythagorean  feft,  that  men  afllime  a  new  foul  when 
they  approach  the  images  of  the  gods  to  receive  their 
oracles,  uhlefs  they  mean  that  it  mull  be  foreign,  new» 
and  lent  for  the  time,  our  own  (hewing  fo  little  fign  of 
the  purification  and  cleannefs  fit  for  that  office. 

They  ad  quite  contrary  to  the  Stoical  ^^^^  repentance 
precepts,  who  indeed  command  us  to  cor-  ought  to-  be  foi- 
r^  the  imperfe&ionsi.  and  vices  which  we  ^o^ed  with  real 
know  ourielves  guilty  or,  but  forbid  us 
thereby  to  difturb  the  tranquility  of  our  minds,  Thefe 
make  us  believe  that  they  have  great  vexation  and  re- 
ttiorfe  within,  but  as  for  amendment  and  correftion,  or 
difcontinuance>  they  give  no  fign  of  it ;  yet  there,  qan- 
not  be  a  cure  till  the  evil  be  purged  away.  If  repent- 
ance were  to  be  put  into  one  fcale  of  the  ballance  it  would 
out-wcigh  fin.  1  do  not  know  bi  any  quality  fo  eafy  to 
Counterfeit  as  devotion,  if  the  life  and  manners  do  nor 
conform  to  it.  The  eflence  of  it  is  abftrufe  and  occult, 
the  appearances  eafy  and  pompous. 

As  for  my  part,  I  may  defire  in  the  ge-     ^  "»"  cannot 

i-uL^T  ..T  r«pent    of    ki» 

Beral  to  be  what  I  am  not;  I  may  con-  uiuverfal  form. 
demn  and  be  out  of  humour  with  my 
whole  frame,  and  pray  to  Gkxl  for  an  entire  reformation, 
and  to  excufe  my  natural  infirmity ;  but  this  is  what  I 
ought  not  to  call  repentance  methinks,  no  more  than  a 
difguft  that  I  am  not  an  angel,  nor  a  Cato.  My  adions- 
are  regulated  by,  and  conformable  to  what  I  am^  and  to 
my  condition!  1  cannot  do  better ;  and  rei>entance  does 
not  properly  concern  things  that  are  not  in  out  pawer,- 

It 


It  is  rather  regret.  I  conceive  an  infinite  nutinber  of  ni^ 
turesy  more  fublitne  and  regular  than  mine ;  yet  I  da 
Oct  amend  my  faculties^  forafmuch  as  neither' my  arm 
Bor  my  mind  will  become  a  whit  the  more  vigorous  bjr 
conceiving  another's  to  be  fo.  If  to  imagine  and  wifh  a 
more  noble  way  of  adling  than  we  have  would  produce 
a  repentance  in  us,  we  would  then  repent  of  our  moft 
innocent  operations,  forafmuch  as  we  well  fuppofe  that 
in  a  more  e:j^cellent  nature  they  would  be  conduced 
with  greater  perfeftion  and  dignity ;  and  we  would  wilh 
to  do  the  fame.  When  I  confider  my  demeanor  in  my 
youth,  and  that  of  my  old  age,  I  find  that  I  have  in 
general  behaved  with  regularity  as  far  as  I  know.  This 
is  all  that  my  refiftance  can  avail.  I  do  not  flatter  my- 
felf ;  in  the  like  circumftances  I  would  be  always  the 
fame;  It  is  not  a  fpot,  but  rather  an  univerfal  tinfture, 
with  which  I  am  ftained.  I  have  no  notion  of  a  repent* 
ance  that  is  fuperficial,  moderate,  or  ceremonious.  It 
mufl  fting  me  throughout  before  I  can  give  it  that  name, 
and  it  muft  pierce  my  heart  as  deeply  and  univerfally  as 
God  fees  into  me. 
.„.  ,.      .  In  matters  of  trade  many  eood  oppor* 

Why  Montaigne      ..      '^^       l  r         j  r  ^    r 

Ad  not  repent  tunities  have  efcaped  me  for  want  of  ma- 
of  the  manage,  nagement,  and  yet  I  made  a  right  choice 
Sfrs!  ^  ^"  *^'     according  as  occurrences  prefented  thetp- 

felvcs.  It  is  my  method  to  chufe  always 
the  eafieft  and  the  fureft  courfe.  I  find  that  in  my  paft 
deliberations  I  have,  by  my  own  rule,  proceeded  with 
difcretion  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  fubjedt  propofed 
to  me,  and  would  do  the  fame,  were  it  a  thoufand  years 
hence,  on  the  like  occafions.  I  do  not  confider  the  thing 
as  it  is  now,  but  what  it  was  when  I  deliberated  on  it. 
The  force  of  all  counfel  lies  in  the  time.  Opportunities, 
apd  affairs  inceflantly  fluctuate  and  change.  I  have,  in 
my  life,  fallen  into  fome  grofs  and  important  errors,  not 
for  want  of  good  judgment,  but  for,  want  of  good  luck* 
There  are,  in  our  affairs,  fome  fecret  circumftances 
not  to  be  guefled  at,  particularly  in  human  nature 
certain  filent  conditions  that  make  no  Ihew,  and  are  un- 
known fometimes  even  to  the  poflfeflbr,  which  ftart  and 
ipring  vp  from  incidental  caufes*  If  my  prudence  could 

not 
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hot  pdnetrate  into,  or  fpretel  tBeni,  I  am  not  difgufted 
with  it :  it  is  tonfined  to  its  own  limits.  If  the  event  be 
againft  me^  and  favours  that  fide  which  I  have  refufed, 
there  is  no  remedy ;  I  do  not  blame  myielf  for  it :  I  ae- 
cufe  my  luck,  and  not  my  performance*  This  is  not 
what  we  trail  repentance. 

Phocion  had  given  certain  advice  to  the  Couitfti  is  inde* 
Athenians>whichwasnotfoUowed;andthe  5^^^^*^"^  ^^  ^' 
aSkif  fucceeding  happily  contrary  to  his 
opinion,  fomcbody  faid,  Well,  Phocion^  art  thou  pleafed 
that  this  affair  turns  out  fo  well  ?  I  am  very  glad,  faid 
he^  that  it  has  fo  happened ;  yet  I  do  not  repent  that  I  ad* 
vifed  otherwife  ||.  When  my  friends  apply  to  me  for  ttvf 
opinion,  I  give  it  freely  and  plainly,  without  confidering^ 
as  almoft  all  mankind  do,  that  the  thing  being  hazardous 
It  may  fall  out  contrary  to  my  opinion,  and  then  perhaps 
they  may  reproach  me  for  my  advice ;  but  this  is  what  I 
am  very  indifferent  about ;  for  they  will  be  to  blame  for 
defiring  that  office  which  I  could  not  juflify  myfelf  to  re- 
fufe  them. 

.    I  fcarce  ever  lay  any  miffakes  or  mif-    Montaigne  fcU 
fortunes  of  mine  to  the  charge  of  another    dom  took  an- 
pcrfon :  the  truth  is,  I  feldom  make  ufe  of    ?K;/«^;„» 
another  s  advice,  but  only  for  the  fake  of    of  his    affairs, 
civility  and  ceremony,  unlefs  it  be  where  I     jnd^feidora  gave 

,  J     /••   /T      ri.       •  r  .  his  to  Other  pcr^ 

have  need  01  mftruction  m  any  Icience,  or  fons. 
information  of  any  fadt.  For  in  things 
where  I  have  only  my  judgment  to  make  ufe  of,  other 
men's  reafons  may  be  of  fome  credit  to  fupport  me,  but 
of  little  force  to  diffuade  me,  I  hear  every  thing  favour* 
ably  and  decently ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  to  this  hour 
I  ever  made  ufe  of  any  reafon  but  my  own.  With  me 
they  are  but  flies  or  atoms  that  hover  about  my  will.  I  lay 
no  great  ftrefs  upon  my  own  opinions,  and  as  little  upou 
thofe  of  other  men.  Fortune  rewards  me  juftly.  As  I  do 
not  receive  advice,  I  give  as  little.  I  am  feldom  aiked 
for  it,  and  more  feldom  trufled  to ;  and  know  not  of  any 
undertaking,  either  public  or  private,  that  has  been  the 

I  Platarch  in  hit  NotabU  faylngs  of  aacicnt  )clng8|  princes,  &c;  un« 
derthe  artide  Phocion^ 
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better  for  my  advice  ;  even  the  perfons,  whom  fortune 
had  in  any  manner  engaged  to  follow  my  direftion,  have 
chofe  more  willingly  to  be  guided  by  any  other  head-jriecc 
than  mine  :  and  as  I  am  a  man  altogether  as  vigilant  a* 
gainft  the^ifturbance  of  my  tranquility  as  the  diminution 
of  my  authority,  I  like  it  the  better.  By  thus  negledting 
me,  they  humour  me  in  what  I  profefs,  which  is  to  lettle 
and  wholly  contain  mj^felf  within  myfelf.  It  isapleafure 
to  me  to  be  difinterefted  in  other  men's  affairs,  and  rtot  to 
be  any  way  refponfible  for  them. 

Was  little  trou-  ^^^  affaifs  when  they  arc  over,  happen 
Wed  for  events  as  they  Will,  givc  me  little  concern ;  for 
H^^f  J^^\  ^'     ^^^  imagination,  that  fo  it  ought  to  be^ 

COnirary    to    lllS  r  •  rr%i  HI 

wilhess  and  why.     puts  me  outofmypam.  They  are  rolled 

about  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  unu 
verfe,  and  linked  in  the  chain  of  ftoicjil  caufeSi  Your  fan- 
cy cannot,  by  wifh  or  imagination,  move  an  iota,  either 
paft  or  to  come,  which  the  order  of  things  w31  not  to- 
tally overturn. 

Made  little  ac-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  that  accidental 
count  of  thera«     repentance  which  old  age  brin^  with  it. 

P^p^J^JJg  He  of  old  times  J  who  faid.he  wasobliged 
age.  to  his  years  for  (tripping  him  of  pleafute^ 

was  of  a  different  opinion  from  me*  I  can 
never  think  myfelf  beholden  to  impotency  for  any  good 
that  it  does  pie.  Nee  tarn .  aver/a  unquam  videbitur  ah 
operefuo  ffovidentioy  ut  dibiliur  inter  opiime  imunia^  ; 
'*  nor  can  Providence  ever  be  thought  fo  averfc  to  irsown 
**  work  that  debility  Ihould  be  found  among  the  bcft 
^^  things.**  Our  appetites  are  rare  in  old  age,  A  profound 
Tatiety  comes  upon  us  after  tie  aft.  I  difcern  nothing  of 
confciencein  this.  It  is  chagrin  and  weaknefsthat  imprint 
on  us  a  languid  phlegmatic  quality.  We  muft  not  fuffer 
ourfelves  tobe  wholly  carried  away  by  the  alterations  of  na- 
ture fo  as  to  debafe  our  judgment.  Youth  and  pleafure  did 
not  heretofore  (o  far  blind  me  that  I  did  not  difcern  the 

t  This  was  Sophocles,  wbobetngaikedif  be  ftill  enjoyed  the  pfeafures 
of  love,  made  anfw'er,  DJx  meliora  .*  libenier  <viro  iftincy  iAnquam  a  domim 
vgx'fii  acfumfiprof^i  %  **  the  God<  have  done  bMter  for  me  s  ^6  glad 
t  am  that  1  have  lived  to  efcape  from  the  wild  smd  furious  tyranny  of 
love*** '  Cic.  de  Sene£tute>  cap.  ti«  ] 

face 
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face  of  vic€  id  pleafurq;  nor  does  that  difguft  wliich 
years  have  now  brought,  upon  me,  hinder  me  from  dif- 
ceming  the  face  of  pleafure  in  vice.  Now  thaf  my  days 
of  plesuure  are  over,  I  judge  of  it  as  if  they  were  not.  I, 
who  ilriftly  and  attentively  ranfack  my  reafon,  find  it  the 
very  fiune  it  was  in  my  moft  licentious  age,  if  it  be  hot 
perhaps  a  little  weakened  and  impaired  by  being  grown 
old  ;  and  \  am  of  opinion,  that  as  it  does  not  permit  me 
to  embark  in  pleafure,  for  the  fake  of  my  bodily  health, 
it  would  not  give  me  more  allowance  now  than  heretofore 
for  th€  fake  of  my  foul's  health.  I  do  not  reckon  my  rea- 
fon the  more  vigorous  becaufe  it  has  nothing  to  dOiiibMLT 
My  temptations  are  fo  fhattered  and  mortified  that  they 
are  not  worth  its  oppofition,  for  with  only  ftretching  out 
my  hands  I  overcome  them.  Should  my  former  concur 
pifcence  be  replaced  in  its  view,  I  fear  it  would  not  have 
to  much  ftrengih  to  refift  it  as  it  had  heretofore.  I'do  not 
find  that  it  has  any  other  notion  of  pleafure  now  than  it 
had  then,  nor  that  it  has.  acquired  any  new  light ;  where- 
fore ^f  there  be  a  recovery  it  is  a  fcurvy  one.  Miferabl^ 
kind  of  remedy  where  health  is  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out a  difeafe.  It  is  not  for  our  misfortune  to  perform  this 
office,  but  for  the  good  fortune  of  our  judgment.  I  am 
not  influenced  by  injuries  and  afflictions  to  do  any  thing 
but  to  curfe  them.  This  is  for  people  who  are  not  to  be 
roused  till  they  feel  the  fcourge.  My  reafon  indeed  afts 
with  more  freedom  in  profperity,  but  is  more  diftrafted 
and  harder  put  to  it^  to  digeft  misfortunes  than  pleafures* 
I  fee  befk  in  a  clear  iky ;  health  premoniflies  me  with 
more  alacrity  and  more  benefit  than  ficknefs.  I  did  all 
that  I  could  to  repair  and  regulate  myfelf  when  I  had 
health  to  enjoy  them.  I  would  be  aihamed  and  vexed 
that  the  mifery  and  misfortune  of  my  old  age  fhould  be 
preferred  before  my  good^  healthful,  fpiritely,  and  vigor- 
ous years ;  and  that  men  ihould  judge  of  me,  not  by  what 
I  have  been,  but  by  what  I  am  now  that  I  have  as  it 
were  ceafed  to  be. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  in  happy  living,    w*^?*"^*"  ^^^^^ 

J        ..  •     J  •       k        M  .       -    A^l-au^  felicity  confifts, 

and  not  m  dymg  happily,  as  Antifthenes    according   tg 
laid,  that  human  felicity  confifts;    I  have    Monuigne. 
jiot  aimed  to  make  a  pionftrous  addition 
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of  a  pUofopher'^s  tail  to  the  head  and  body  or  a  Ubertitn^i. 
nor  that  this  wretched  remainder-of  life  fhould  contradtd: 
and  give  the  lye  to  the  pleafantell,  foundeft,  and  longeft 
part  of  it,  I  would  fain  reprefent  myfeff  unifbrm  through-' 
out.  Were  I  to  lead  nciy  life  over  again,  I  would  live 
juft  as  1  have  done.  I  neither  complain  of  the  paft,  nor 
fear  the  future  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my  felt,  I  have 
been  much  the  fame  within  as  without.  I  am  principally 
obliged  to  my  fortune,  that  the  courfe  of  Yhy  bodily  eftare 
has  been  carried  on  m  ever}^  thing  in  its  feafon.  I  have  feeir 
it  in  its  bud,  bloflbms,  and  truir,  and  no\y  fee  it  wither- 
ed ;  happily  however  becaufe  naturally.  I  bear  the  ail- 
ments 1  hav^e  the  better  as  they  are  at  their  crifis,  and  alfa 
Becaufe  they  give  mc  the  more  pleafing  remembrance  af 
the  long,  felicity  of  my  paft  life.  My  wifdom  alfo  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  of  the  fame  pitch  in  both  ages,  but 
it  w^as  more  aftive,  and  graceful,  when  young»  fpiritely, 
and  natural,  than  now  that  it  is  broken,  peevilh,  and 
painful.  I  therefore  renou-nce  thofecafual  and'dolorousr 
reformations*  God  muft  touch  our  hearts,  and  our  cOnfci- 
ences  muft  amend  of  themfelves  by  the  aid  of  our  reafon-, 
and  not  by  the  d^cay  of  our  appetites. 
What  is  the  wif-  Pleafure  is  in  itfelf  neither  pafe  nor  dif- 
domof  old  men.     coloured  for  being  difcerned  by  eyes  that 

are  dim  and  diftempered.  We  ought  to 
love  tcaiperancc  for  its  own  fake,  and  in  refpedt  toGod^ 
who  has  commanded  both  that  and  chaftity.  What  we 
derive  from>  catarrhs,  and  what  I  am  obliged  for  to  my 
cholic,  is  neither  chaftity  nor  temperance.  A  man  cani 
not  boaft  that  he  defpifes  and  refifts  ptcafure,  if  he  does 
not  fee  it,  and  if  he  does  not  know  it,  together  wirh  its 
charms,  power,  and  moft  alluring  beauty*  I  know  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  I  have  a  right  to  fay  it :  but  it  feeins 
to  me  that  in  old  age  our  minds*  are  fubjeft  to  more 
troublefome  maladies  and  imperfedtions  than  they  are  in 
youth.  1  faid  the  fame  when  I  was  young,  and  when  I 
was  reproached"  with  the  want  of  a  beard-,  and  1  fay  the 
fame  now  that  my  grey  hairs  gain  me  authority.  We 
cdll  the  crabbednefs  of  our  tenipers,  and  the  difrelifh  of 
prefent  things,  wifdom  ;  but  in  truth  we  dp  not  fo  much 
fprefakc  vices  as  change  thcmi  and'in  lily  opinion  for, 

"^     '  w^orfe* 
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ip^orfe,  Befides'  a  foolilh  groundlcfi  pride,  naufcous 
babble,  Yroward  and  nnfociable  humours,  fuperftitioHs 
and  a  ridiculous  tWrft  after  riches,  when  the  ufeof  thenn 
is  loft,  I  find  in  old  age  more  envy,  injuftice,  and  ma- 
lignity. It  furrows  the  mind  with  more  wrinkles  than 
the  face ;  and  we  never,  or  very  rarely,  fee  people  who, 
in  growing  old,  do  not  grow  four  and  mufty.  The 
whole  man  moves,  both  towards  his  perfedtion  and  his 
decay.  In  confidering  the  wifdom  of  Socrates,  and  many 
cn-cumftances  of  his  H  condemnation,  I  dare  believe  that 
he  indulged  himfelf  by  prevarication,  in  fome  meafure, 
for  the  purppfe,  feeing  that  at  70  years  of  age  he  fuf- 
fered  fuch  a  rich  genius  as  his  was  to  be  almoft  totally 
crampt,  and  his  wonted  brightnefs  obfcured.  What  me- 
tamorphofes  do  T  every  day  fee  made  by  age  5n  iesirera! 
of  ray  acquaintance  !  It  is  a  powerful  malady,  which 
creeps  upon  us  naturally,  and  imperceptibly.  Deep  fVudy 
and  great  precaution  are  abfohitely  neceflary  to  avoid 
the  imperfe<5tions  it  loads  us  with,  or  at4caft  to  flackea 
their  progrefs.  I  find  that,  notwithftanding  all  my  in- 
trench ments,  it  fteals  upon  n>e  one  foot  after  another; 
1  bear  up  againft  it  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  know  not 
what  it  will  bring  me  to  at  latt ;  but,  happen  what  will^ 
I  am  content  to  have  it  known  what  I  was  before  I  fell. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  thris£  Commerces^  i..  e.  Famtliarltm  'with  Men, 

Women^  and  BoQh. 

WE  muft  uot  rivet ourfelves fo faft to.    -.      , .  ^  .... 
our  humours  and  complexions.  Our     ^  l^  the^humaa 
chiet  fafEjciei:icy  \&  to  know  how  to  apply     undrrftaading. 

ourfelves  to  various  cuftomsi.     Fof  a  maa 

to 

I  If  this  be  a  ;coniefturfe  only  founded  on  Montaigne's  fagacitjr,  it 

•<ioci  him  very  great  honour,  for  Xenophon   tells  us  exprcfly,  that  in 
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to  j^eep  bimfelf  tied  and  bound,  by  necefGty,  to  one 
only  CQurfe,  is  but  bare  exiftence,  not  living.  Thofe  are 
the  moft  amiable  tempers,  which  are  more  variable  and 
flexible.     It  was  an  honourable  character  of  the  elder 
Cato,  Huk  verfatile  ingeniumjic  fariter  ad  pmnia  fuity  ut 
natum  ad  id  unum  dueres^  qiiodcumque  ageret,^  ;  ^^  he  had 
^*  parts  fo  flexible  to  every  thing,  that  .whatfoevcr  he 
f^  took  in  hand,  a  man  would  be  apt  to  fay  he  was  form* 
J^  ed   by  nature  for  that  very  thing  only/*    Were  I  to 
chufe  for  myfelf,  there  is  no  fafliion  fo  good  that  I  would 
,  care  to  be  fo  wedded  to,  as  not  to  have  it  in  my  power  tc> 
fjifcngage  myfelf  from  it.     Life  is  a  motion  uneven,  ir- 
,  regular,  and  various.     A  man   is  not  his  own  friend, 
much  lefs  his  own  mafler,  but  rather  a  ilave  to  himfelf, 
who  is  eternally  purfuing  his  own  humpur,  and  fuch  a 
bigot  to  his  inclinations,  that  he  is  not  able  to  turn  afide 
from  them.     I  fpeak  it  now  at  this  time  of  life,  when  I 
And   it  hard  to  difengage  myfelf  from  the  uneafinefs  of 
my  mind,  by  reafon  that  it  cannot  amufe  itfelf  generally, 
but  in  things  wherein  it  is  embarrafled,  nor  employ  itfelf 
becaufp  it  is  fo  cramped  and  inflexible.  It  is  apt  to  mag-» 
pify  a  flight  fubjedl,  and  ftretches  it  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  require  the  application  of  all  its  flrength.    Its  inac- 
tivity is  therefore  to  me  a  painful  labour,  and  prejudicial 
to  my  health.    The  minds  of  moft  mep  require  foreign 
matter  to  quicken  and  exercife  them  ;  mine  has  need  of 
it  rather  to  compofe  and  fettle  it,  Vitia  otii  negotio  difcu* 
tUnda  funt  f  ;  ^*  the  vices  owing  to  floth  are  to  be  fliaken 
^*  off  by  bufinefs  j^^  for  my  moft  painful,  aswell  as  prin^ 
cipal   ftudy,  is  to  ftudy  myfejf.     Books  are  one  fort  of 
thofe  employments  that  divert  me  from  this  ftudy.  Up- 
on   the    firft  thoughts,  which  come  [into  thy  mind,  it 
buftlcs  and  makes  trial  of  its  vigour  in  every  reipeft ;, 
cxcrcifcs  its  feeling  quality,  fpmetimes  toward?  force, 
at  other  times  towards  order  and  beauty,  and  then  ranges, 

truth  Socrates  defended  hintrelf  with  fo  much  baughtinefs  before  his 
.    judges,  only  from  a  confideration  that  at  his  a^  death  would  be  better 
for  him  than  life.    This  is  the  fubje^  of  the  mtire  preface  tQ  that  de^ 
lenct  tnade  by  Socrates  before  his  judges. 
^  fiti  tftf*  lib.  ^xxjx,  cajp.  ^o,  |  Senec,  Ep*  59. 

moderation;. 
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moderates,  and  fortifies  itfelf.  It  has  in  itfelf  wherewith 
to  rouze  its  faculties.  Nature  has  given  to  it,  as  to  all 
other  men's,  matter  enough  of  its  own  for  its  benefit, 
and  fubjedts  proper  enough  both  for  its  invention  and 
judgment. 

Meditation,  for  a  man  who  can  infpedt     Meditation  aa 
and  exert  himfelf  with  vigour,  is  a  pov^er-     important  cm- 
ful  and  copious  ftudy.  I  had  rather  frame     ^  ^^^ 
my  mind  than  furnifli  it.     There  is  no  employment, 
either  more  weak  or  more  ftrong,  than  that  of  enter- 
taining a  man^s  thoughts  according  to  the  (late  of  his 
mind.     The  greateft  men  make  it  their  profeffion,  ^Z- 
ius  vivere  efi  cogitare  "f ;    "  to  whom  to  live  and  to 
"  think,  are  one  and  the  fame  thing/*    Nature  has.alfo 
favoured  man  with  this  privilege,  that  there  is  nothing 
We  can  hold  out  in  fo  long,  nor  any  a<iion  to  which  we 
more  commonly,  and  more  readily  incline.     It  is  the 
bufinefs   of  the  gods,    fays  Ariftotle,   and  that   from 
which  proceeds  both  their  blifs  and  ours. 

The  principal  ufe  of  reading  to  me  is     Montaigne  was 
that,  by  the  variety  of  fubjedts,  it' keeps     jnattcnnvc    to 

^      i  ,        '     ,  "1-1  frivolous  .con* 

my  reafon  awake,  and  employs  my  judg-  vcriation. 
ment,  not  my  memory.  Few  converfa- 
tions  therefore*  pleafe  me,  if  there  be  not  life  and  power 
in  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  gracefulnefs  and  elegance 
of  a  fpeech  captivate  and  ingrofs  my  attention  as  much, 
or  more  than  the  importance  or  weight  of  the  fubjeft : 
and  as  I  am  apt  to  be  fleepy  in  all  other  converfatioui 
and  give  but  little  attention  thereto,  it  often  happen* 
that  in  fuch  poor,  low  difcourfe,  and  infipid  chat,  I 
either  make  drowfy,  ftupid,  and  ridiculous  anfwers, 
unbecoming  even  a  child,  or  elfe  more  indifcretely  and 
rudely  maintain  an  obftinate  filerice.  I  am  on  the  one 
hand  of  a  penfive  temper,  which  makes  me  abfent 
from  all  but  myfelf ;  and  oh  the  other  hand  have  a 
ftupid  and  childifh  ignorance  of  many  common  things. 
By  thefe  two  qualities  I  have  obtained  that  five  or  fix 
as  filly  ftories  may  as  truly  be  reported  of  me  as  of  any 
other  perfon  whatfoever. 

t  CijC  Tufc.  Qtieft*  lib.  y,  cap.  %%» 
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Toa  delicate  in         B^t  to  purfue  my  fubjed,  this  difficult 

1)19  converj^tion     ^  /•  j  ii-^' 

with  the  gene-    ^Pper  of  mine  renders  me  very  delicate 
raiity  of  man-    of  what  company  I  keep,  whorn  I  anx 
'"  •  obliged  to  examine  nicely,  and  am  there- 

fore unfit  for  coqimon  fociety.  We' live  and  trade  with 
thp  commpnalty.  ^If  their  converfation  be  troublefome 
to  us,  if  we  difdain  to  apply  ourfelves  to  mean  and  vul- 
gar fouls  (and  fuch  ar^  often  as  regular  9S  the  moft 
delicate,  and  all  wifdom  is  infipid  that  does  not  accom- 
modate itfelf  to  the  ftupidity  of  the  vulgar)  we  muft  no 
longer  intermeddle  either  with  our  own  affair?,  or  thofc 
of  other  men ;  for  thofe,  both  of  a  public  and  private 
nature,  are  difpatched  with  thofe  people.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  foul^  that  are  the  leaft  forced  and  the  moft 
natural,  are  the  moft  beautiful.  Good  God  !  what  a 
yaft  fervjce  wifdom  does  to  tl>ofe  whofe  defires  It  reduces 
within  their  power !  There  ;s  no  part  of  knowledge 
more  profitable,  "  As  much  as  lies  in  our  power,'*  was 
the  favourite  maxim  and  motto  of  Socrates.  A  phrafe 
of  great  moment  this ;  for  we  muft  adapt  and  divert 
our  defires  to  things  that  are  the  ncareft,  and  moft  eafy 
to  be  acquired.  Is  it  not  a  filly  humour  of  mine' to  fe- 
parate  from  a  thoufa^d,  to  whom  fortupe  has  joined  me, 
^nd  without  whom  I  cannot  live,  and  ftick  to  one  or  two 
that  are  out  of  the  fphere  of  my  correfpondence  ?  Or 
rather  is  it  not  a  fantaftical  defire  of  a  thing  which  I  can 
never  recover  >  My  gentle  behaviour^  an  enemy  to  all 
pitternefs  and  morofenefs,  may  eafily  have  fecured  me 
from  envy  and  animofity ;  for  never  man  gave  more 
occafion,  to  be  beloved  I  will  not  fay,  but  not  to  be  hated ; 
yet  the  coldpefs.  of  my  converfation  has  juftly  deprived 
me  of  the  good  will  of  many,  who  are  not  to  be  blamed 
though  they  ihould  put  another  and  ^  worfe  conftrupr 
tipn  upon  it, 

l^ontaignc  paf.  I  ^^  Y^^^X  capable  of  acquiring,  and 
ionately  fon4  of  maintaining  friendlhips  that  are  exquifite 
exquifitc  fiicnd-     g^^  uncommon ;  for  as  I  am  eager  to 

ftips,    bl)t    pot         ir    .  .  »     >   •  1  .  °     i-  • 

qualified  to  cul-  clofe  in  with  fuch  acquaintance  as  fuit 
^>y**«  f^«npno»  my  tafte^  I  throw  myfelf  without  refervc 
fncndflxip^  iijto  theif  arm?  with  fuch  rapture  that  I 

pan 
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can  hardly  fail  to  ftick  to  them,  aiid  to  rnake  an  im- 
preffion  where  I  fatten  ;  and  this  I  have  often  found  by 
happy  experience.  To  common  friendihips  I  am  ia 
fome  me&fure  cold  and  indifferent,  for  my  courfe  is  not 
natural  if  it  be  not  with  a  full  fail ;  befides  my  fortune 
having  trained  me  from  my  youth,  and  tempted  me  to 
love  one  Angle  and  perfeft  friendftip,  it  has  indeed,  in 
fome  meafiire,  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  others ;  and 
too  much  imprinted  it  on  my  fancy  that,  as  one  of  the 
ancients  faid,  fuch  vulgar  companions  are  the  beafts  of 
the  company,  though  not  of  the  herd.  I  have  alfo  a 
natural  averfion  to  communicate  myfelf  by  halves,  and 
with  that  modification,  fervile  and  jealous  prudence, 
which  are  prefcribed  to  us  in  the  cafe  of  numerous  and 
imperfeft  friendihips.  And  this  is  enjoined  chiefly  in 
the  prefent  age,  when  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  of  man- 
Jcind  without  danger  or  miftake. 

Yet  I  plainly  fee,  that  he  who  has  the  How  ufcful  UU 
conveniencies  (I  mean  the  eflential  con-  trcar^n  mwTner 
vcniencies  of  life)  for  his  end,  as  I  have,  of  perfons  with 
ought  to  ftiun  thefe  difficulties  and  deli-  ^^"^^''^''^'y- 
cacies  of  humogr  as  much  as  the  plague,  I  would  com- 
mend a  mind  of  various  qualities,  which  knows,  both  to 
ftrain  and  flacken  its  vigour,  that  finds  itfelf  at  eafe  in 
all  Aages  of  fortune,  a  man  that  can  difcourfe  with  his 
neighbour  about  his  building,  hunting,  or  quarrel,  and 
that  takes  pleafyre  in  phatting  with  a  carpenter,  or  a  gar- 
dener. I  envy  thofe  who  can  coadefcend  to  a  familiari- 
ty with  the  meaneft  of  their  fervants,  and  to  hold  a  con- 
verfation  with  their  train  of  followers :  and  I  diflike  the 
advice  of  Plato,  that  men  Ihould  always  fpeak  in  a  ma- 
gifterial  ftrajn  to  their  fervants,  whether  male  or  female, 
without  being  ever  facetious  or  familiar  *,  For  befides 
what  nny  reafon  tells  me,  it  is  both  inhuman  and  unjuft 
to  fet  fo  great  a  value  upon  that  fame  prerogative  of 
fortune;  and  thofe  governments,  wherein  there  is  not  fo 
great  a  difparity  admitted  betwixt  mafters  and  their  va- 
Jets,  feem  to  me  the  moil  equitable.     Other  men  ftudy 

•  Magiftenal  language  to  fervants  cenAired,  De  Legibus,  lib.  vi» 
p.  Sjt,  edit.  Francfort  1602. 
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how  to  to  elevate  and  exalt  their  minds ;  1  to  render 
mine  humble  and  lowly.  It  15  only  blamcable  in  bein^. 
too  diffuie. 

If  arras  y  et  genus  ^aci, 

Et  pugnata  Jacro  bella  fuh  Ilio : 
^0  Chium  pretio  cadum 

Mercemur^  quis  aquam  tempera  ignibus^ 
^uo  prabente  domumy  et  quota 

Pelignis  car  earn  frigoribus^  tacej  *• 

Old  .^Eacus  you  derive  from  Jove, 
And  tell  what  kin  he  bad  above  : 
You  all  the  Trojan  wars  recite ; 
Who  make  baths,  and  who  invite. 
But  not  what  Chian  wine  will  cOft, 
Or  yet  a  fire  to  warm  in  froft^ 

It  is  neccflary  to  Thus,  3^  the  V  alouT  6{  the  Laccda^mo^ 

Mk  equaifty  with  ^^^^s  ftood  in  need  of  being  moderated, 

thof«  we'  con-  and  of  the  fweef  and  harmonious  found 

merfc  with.  .^f  fly^^g  ^Q  mollify  them  in  battle,  left 

they  ihould  be  guilty  of  temerity  and  fury,  whereas  all 
other  nations  commonly  make  ufe  of  ftrong  and  fhfill 
founds  and  voices,  which  excite  and  inflame  the  foldieri 
courage  to  the  laft  degree ;  fo  methinks  that,  contrary 
to  the  ufual  form,  in  the  exercife  of  our  minds  we  hard 
more  need  of  ballaft  than  fail,  of  coldnefs  and  calmnefs 
than  of  heat  and  hurry.  Above  all  things,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, egregioufly  playing  the  fool,  to  make  a  parade  of 
wit  in  the  company  of  thofe  who  have  none ;  to  talk  al* 
*vays  as  it  were  in  print,  and  to  ufe  a  fttfF  quaint  ftyle  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  Favellar  in  punta  di  forcbetta ; 
'^*  to  affefl:  a  finical  one  like  the  ladies/*  You  muft  let 
yourfclf  down  to  the  level  of  thofe  you  converfe  with, 
and  fometimes  too  affedt  ignorance.  You  muft  lay  afidc 
ftrength  and  fubtlety  of  argument :  it  is  enough  to  prc- 
ferve  decency  and  order  in  common  converfatibn  ;  and 
f&  for  the  reft,  crawl  upon  the  ground  if  they  defire  it. 
The  learned  are  apt  to  ftumble  at  this  ftone ;  they  al- 

*  Horace,  ode  19.  libp  iiif  Tcr*  f>  &p» 

ways 
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ways  make  a  parade  of  their  fupericr  talents,  and  fcatter 
their  books  every  where ;  fo  that  in  thefe  days  they  have 
(b  peftered  the  clofets  and  ears  of  the  ladies  with  them, 
thau:  if  they  have  not  retiained  the  fub-  Whether womea 
ftance,  they  have  at  the  leaft  the  Ihew  of  omght  ta  be 
them,  fo  that,  let  the  fubjcfl:  of  their  learned, 
difcourfe  be  what  it  will,  they  fpeak  and  write  in  a  man- 
ner  that  is  new  and  learned. 

Hoc  fermone  pavent  \  hoc  i ram,  gaudia,  curds j 
Hoc  cunHata  effundunt  animi  fecreta^  it  juid  idtrif 
Concumbunt  dorke  +• 

In  the  fame  language  they  exprefs  their  fears> 
•    Their  anger  and  their  joys,  their  griefs  and  cares, 
And  vent  the  fecrets  of  their  fouls ;  what  more  ? 
In  the  fame  learned  phrafe  they  play  the  whore. 

They  quote  Plato  and  St.  Thomas  in  things  for  which 
the  firft  perfon  they  meet  would  be  as  good  authority* 
The  teaming  that  cannot  penetrate  thei^  fouls,  hangs  on 
their  tongues.  If  thofe  of  quality  will  believe  me,  they 
would '  be  content  with  their  own  natural  treafures.  They 
conceal  and  cover  their  own  beauties  under  others  that 
are  foreign.  It  is  a  great  weaknefs  to  put  out  their  own 
light  to  flxine  by  a  borrowed  luftre.  They  are  interred 
and  embalmed  alive  by  art  Xj  De  capfula  toU,  ^^  being 
^*  painted  and  perfumed  from  head  to  foot/*  It  is  be- 
caufa  they  do  not  know  themfelves  fufficiently.  The 
world  has  nothing  fairer  than  they  are.  This  is  their 
doing  honour  to  the  arts  and  painting,  even  paint  itfelfr 
What  need  have  they  of  any  thing  but  to  live  beloved 
^  and  honoured  ? '  For  this  they  not  only  have,  but  know 
too  much.  They  need  only  rouft  a  Ijjtle,  and  give  frefli 

t  Juv.  Sat.  yi.  ver.  i8S.    :  t  This  It  an  exprefHon  of  SeneeSf 

which  he  applies  to  the  petits  maitres  of  hii  time,  <*  Nofti  complures  }u- 
<<  Venet  barbft  et  coma  nitidot  de  capful  a  totos/*  epift.  9$.  lie  tetU  «l 
flfewhere  of  one  of  tfaelb  fopft  who,  being  carried  by  bis  flaves  ff  om  tbt 
bath  ia  a  chair,  thought  fit  to  alk  them,  whether  or  no  he  was  feated  ? 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  beneath  his  hononr  to  know  what  he  did  himftlf 
witboot  aiking.  deneca  de  Brevit.  Vitae,  cap.  la.  I  have  not  yet  bearJi 
{hat  apy  of  ouf  petitp  inaiCrei  hsive  coipe  up  to  this  Roman  fop. 

warmth 
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warmth,  to  their  internal  faculties.  When  I  fee  them 
ftudying  rhetoric,  law,  lomc^  a:nd  the  like,  which  ^te  Jo 
infignificant  trifles,  unnecOTary  for  their  occafions,  I  be- 
gin to  fear  that  the  men  who  advife  them,  do  it  that 
thejr  may  thereby  have  authority  to  be  their  mafters,i^ 
For  what  other  excufc  can  I  find  for  them.  It  is  enough 
that  they  can,  withoilt'  our  inftruftion,  give  the  charms 
of  their  eyes  an  air  that  is  briik,  ftern,  or  languifhing; 
that  they  can  feafon  a  denial  with  feverity,  fufpence^  an<J 
favour,  and  that  they  are  not  at  a  lofs  for  an  interpreter 
6f  the  fpeecbes  made  for  their  fervice.  With  this  know-- 
Jedge  they  govern  with  a  high  hand,  and  rule  both  the 
Regents  and  the  fchoJars. 

What  branches  ^^  neverthelefs  they  think  much*  to 
of  kiiowlcdgc  give  place  to  us  in  any  thing  whatfoeyer, 
are  fittcft  for  the    ^jjj^  li;aLwe  a  curiofity  to  be  boojk-learned, 

poetry  ,is  an  amulement  proper  for  their 
Qcc^fions,  it  being  a  wanton,  witty,  diffembling,  and 
prattling  art,  all  pleafure  and  all  (hew  lifce  themfelves. 
They  will  alfo  reap  many  advantages  from  hiftory.  In 
moral  philofophy  they  will  be  furnilhed  with  leflbnfe  that 
will  enable  them  to  judge  of  our  humours  and  |Condi- 
tions,  to  defend  themfelves  from  our  treacheries,  to  re- 
gulate the  precipitancy  of  their  own  defires,  to  make 
goodufeof  their  liberty,  to  lengthen  the  pleafures  of 
life,  and  mildly  to  bear  the  inconftancy  of  an  humble 
fervant,  the  rougbnefs  of  a  hufband,  and  the  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  age,  wrinkles,  and  the  like.  This  is  thQ 
titmoft  Ihare  that  I  would  allow  them  in  the  fciences. 
Th  d  uf  of  There  are  fome  particular  tempers  that 
i-etiremcnt.  are  retired  and  reclufe,     I  am  naturally 

formed  for  communication  and  produc- 
tion.  I  am  all  open  and  undifguifed,  born  for  fociety 
and  friendftiip.  The  folitude  which  I  am  fond  of  my-^ 
felf,  ar>d  repommend  to  others,  is  chiefly  with  no  other 
view  than  to  withdraw  my  affeftions  and  thoughts  into 
xnyfelf ;  to  reflrain  and  check  not  my  proceedings,  but 
Iny  defires  and  cares,  refigning  all  folicitude  that  is  fos- 
reign,  with  a  mortal  averfion  to  feryitude  and  obliga>- 
*io«i  and  not  fo  much  to  the  company  of  men  as  to  the 

*  -  V  '^xaiui- 
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ItiuItipKcity  of  bufinefs.  To  fay  the  trath^  local  foli- 
tude  rather  expands  and  fets  me  at  large*  .  I  the.raoro 
willingly  embark  in  affairs  of  ftate  and*  the  world  when 
I  am  alone.  At  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  crowd  of  thd 
court;  I  keep  within  my  own  fphere :  the  throng  makes 
rtie  retire  into  myfelf,  and  I  never  entertain  my&tf  fo 
wantonly,  fo  licehtioufly,  and  fo  Angularly,  as  in  places 
of  refpeft  and  ceremonious  prudence*  Our  follies. do 
not  provoke  me  to  laughter,  but  bur  wifdom.  I. am 
conftitutionally  no  enemy  to  the  buftle  of  cotirt.  I  have 
fpent  part  of  my  life  there,  and  capable  of  behaving 
chearfolly  in  great  companies,  provided  it  be  now  and 
then,  and  at  my  own  time;  But  that  effeminacy  of 
judgment,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  neceffarily^ 
attaches  me  to  folitude;  nay  at  my  own  houfe,  ia  the 
midft  of  a  numerous  family,  and  a  houfe  as  mxkrh  fre- 
quented as  any,  .1  fee  people  enow,  but  feldom  fuch  as 
I  am  fond  of  converfing  with.  And  I  there  referve,  both 
for  myfelf  and  others,  an  unufual  liberty.  There  is  ia 
my  houfe  no  fuch  thing  as  ceremony,  attendance,  con- 
du&ing,  and  the  like  fatiguing  rules  of  our  courtefy. 
(O!  fervile  and  troublefome  cuftom !)  Every  one  there 
governs  himfelf  in  his  own  way,  let  who  will  fpeakhis 
thoughts;  while  I  am  mute  in  deep  meditation, 'and 
fliut  up  in  my  clofet,  without  any  offence  to  my  guefts. 

The  men,  whofe  fociety  and  familiarity  charaaer  of  the 
I  covet,  are  thofe  they  call  honeftand  men  whofe  fami- 
ingenious  men ;  and  the  idea  of  thefe  ^^^^J  »  ^^^^ 
puts  me  out  of  conceit  with  others.  This,  "  *°^' 
if  rightly  coniidered,  is  the  rareft  of  our  characters,  and 
a  cliara^er  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  nature.  The  end 
of  this  comii>erce  is  limply  private  fricndihip,  frequent 
vifits  and  conference, .  the  correfpondence  of  fouls  with- 
out other  advantage.  In  our  difcourfe,  all  fubjefts  are 
alike  to  me.  I  care  not  whether  there  be  weight  or 
depth  in  it:  There  is  ftill  a  grace  and  pertinence  in  it. 
The  whole  is  tindured  with  a  judgment  mature  ^nd 
fteddy,  and  mixed  with  good  nature,  franknefs,  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  friendftxip.  It  is  not  only  in  difcourfing  on 
the  affairs  of  kings  and  ftates,  that  our  underftanding 
difplays  its  beauty  and  force,  but  it  fliews  it  as  much  in 

private 
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prfviate  confabulation.  I  know  wh^t  my  people  meao^ 
cven:by  tlueir  iilence  and  finiles,  and  difcover  them  bel- 
ter perhaps  at  table  thad  at  the  council.  Hippomachu9^ 
laid  juflly,  that  he  knew  good  wreitlers  by  only  feeing 
them  walk  in  the  (treets.  If  learning  will  pleafe  to  bear 
a  part  in  our  conference,  it  will  not  be  rgefted }  not 
the  n^^fterial,  imperious,  and  impertinent  kind^^  as  is 
generally  ufed,  but  that  which  is  fubordinate  and  do« 
cile.  All  we  intend  by  it  is  to  pafs  away  the  time^  for 
at  the  hour  of  being  inftrudted  and  preached  to»  we  will 
go  feek  it  in  its  throne.  May  it  condefcend  to  favour  us 
lor  this  once  if  it  pleafe ;  for  as  ufeful  and  deiirable  as  it 
is,  I  iuppofe  that,  though  we  might  want  it,  we  coql4 
well  enough  difpenfe  with  it,  and  dd  our  buiinef$  with* 
out  it.  A  perfon  of  good  breeding,  and  ufed  to.  cpn«« 
vcrfe  with  mankind^  will  naturally  be  agreeable  fq  every 
body*  Art  is  nothing  but  the  counterfp^rt  and  regiflier 
of  what  fuch  fouls 'produce. 

Commerce  with        '^he  converfetion  Qf  fine,    >yell.bred 
tw>menv  women  IS  alfo  to  me  a  fweet  enjoy nje^t* 

Nam  nos  qu^que  ^(uks  erifdiiQS  hab$mus  ^  ; 
^  for  we  alfo  are  verfed  in  the  art  of  ogling/*  |f  tj^e 
foul  has  not  fo  much  enjoyment  in  this  as  in  the  firil, 
the  bodily  fenfcs,  which  likewife  have  the  greateft  Iharc 
of  this,  reduce  it  to  a  proportion  near  to  the  other,  but 
in  ray  opinion  not  quite.  It  is  a  commerce  however, 
wherein  a  man  had  need  be  a  little  upon  his  guard,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  a  vigorous  conftitution,  as  mine  is. 
In  my  youth  I  got  a  fcald  by  it,  and  fuffered  all  the 
torments  which  the  poets  fay  will  happen  to  thofe  who 
run  into  this  commerce,  without  order  and  judgment. 
It  is  true  this  fcourge  taught  me  more  wit. 

^icumque  Jrgoticd  de  clajje  Capbareafugit^ 
Semper  ab  Euboicis  vela  retorquet  Qquis  \. 

The  fliip  that  would  not  on  Caphareus  run. 
Always  is  fure  th*  Euboean  ftreight  to  Ihun. 

It  is  madnefs  to  fix  a  man's  thought  wholly  upon  it, 
and  to  engage  in  it  with  a  furious  and  indicreet  afFe&ion  j 

•  Ciccn  Paradox,  y.  cap.  »•  t  Ovid  Trift.  lib.  i.  el,  i. 

but 
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l>ut  on  the  oth(er  ib^qd^  to  be  concerned  in  It  ought  to  \^ 
it  without  true  lovc^  arid  without  the  at-  ^"^°^^J^  "^^^^ 
tacbment  of  the  will,  lilte  Uie  comedians,  "^*"  ^* 
to  play  a  part  tb^t  i^  made  common  by  time  and  cuf- 
tQm«  without  coatributipg  any  thing  of  his  own  to  it, 
but  words ;  it  is  indeed  providing  for  his  fafety,  but  in 
as  (caadalous  a  manner  a$  he  that  abandons  his  honour 
or  his  profit,  or  his  pleafgre,  from  fear  gf  danger,  Fpr 
it  is  certain  that  from  fugh  a  procee^ding  no  fruit  can  b^ 
expe&ed  to  fatisfy  an  boned  foul.  A  man  cannot  ta](«^ 
real  pleafure  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  be  has  not  in  goo4 
earnefi  defired  \  and  this  I  fay,  though  fortune  Ihould 
be  fo  unjuil  as  to  favour  their  diilimulatiop,  which  oftofi 
happens,  becauCe  there  is  none  of  the  fex,  though  afS 
ugly  as  the  devil,  who  does  not  think  herfelf  very  ami-» 
able,  who  does  not  think  herfelf  preferable,  either  for 
her  yosuth,  bey  hair,  or  her  gait  (for  with  the  ugly  wo- 
men' it  is  univerfally  the  fame  as  with  thoie  th^t  are 
bandfome) ;  and  the  Brachman  virgins,  who  have  no  Qther 
recommendation^  but  that  of  the  common  crier,  who 
calls  the  people  together,  come  forth  into  the  fquare  to 
expofe  their  matrimonial  parts,  to  try  if  thefe  at  leaft 
are  not  tempting  enough  to  procure  them  huibaosidst 
Confequently  tbere  i^  not  one  who  does  not  eafily  i\iSt% 
herfelf  CO  be  engaged  by  the  firft  vow  that  is  made  to 
ferve  her.  Now,  from  this  treachery  fo  common  in  tbp 
men  of  this  agp,  it  muft,  needs  happen,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen  by  experience,  that  the  women  rally  and  re- 
unite thcmfelves  on  purpofe  to  avoid  us,  or  elfe  iocm 
their  ranks  by  the  example  we  give  them,  play  their 
part  of  the  farce,  and  give  way  to  this  negociation  with- 
out paiEon,  care^  or  love.  Neque  affeStuifm  aut  aliem 
chnooda  ^i  ^^  neither  flaves  to  their  own  paiiion,  nor  to 
^^  that  of  another  perfon;**  believing,  according  toth^ 
perfiiafion  of  Lyiias  in  Plato,  that  they  may  with  the 
more  advantage  and  convenience  furrender  tbemfelves 
up  to  us,  the  le&.we  love  them.  The  refult  will  be  as.it 
is  in  cpmedie^f  where  the  audience  has  as  much  or  more 
plcafiire  than  the  adtors.    For  my  part,  I  have  no  more 

*  Tacitot^s  Annal.  lib.xiii.  cap.  45.  where  the  hiftorian  fpeaks  only  of 
Ihc  £imoot'F9ppea«  tht  wife  tff  Kero,  tbe  perfcfi  modftlof  coq^ettty. 

a  notion 
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notion  of  a  Venus  without  a  Cupid,  than  of  a  tMthet 
without  a  child;  They  are  what  mutually  lend  nnd  awe 
their  exiflence  to  one  another,  Therefbte  this  che^t  rc-^ 
bounds  upon  the  perfon  that  commits  it  j  to  whom  iiH 
deed  it  is  of  little  or  no  expeilce,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
does  he  get  any  thing  by  it  of  value*  They*  ivho  have 
made  Venus  a  goddefs,  have  taken  notice  that  her  chief 
beauty  was  incorporeal  and  fpiritual ;  but  the  Venus 
whom  thefe  people  court  is  not  fo  much  as  human,  nor 
even  brutal,  but  fo  very  grofs  apd  terreftrial,  that  the 
very  beafts-  will  not  accept  her»  We  fee  that  imagina- 
tion and  defire  often  heats  and  ftimulates  them  before 
the  body  does  :  we  fee  in  both  the  fexes,  that  in  the  herd, 
they  make  choice  and  trial  of  their  affections,  and  that 
they  have  among  themfelves  an  acquaintance  of  old  good 
will.  Even  thofe  which  old  age  has  deprived  of  bodily 
ftrength,  do  yet  tremble,  neigh,  and  twitter  for  love* 
We  fee  them  before  the  fadt,  full  of  hope  and  heat;  and 
when  the  body  has  played  its  part,  ftill  tickled  with  the 
fweet  remembrance  of  it ;  and  we  fee  fome  animals  that 
fwell  with  pride  after  the  performance,  and  being  tired 
and  fatiated,  do  yet,  by  vociferation,  exprefs  a  trium- 
phant joy.  He  that  has  nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  dif- 
charge  his  body  of  a  natural  neceffity,  need  to  find  em- 
ployment for  another  by  fuch  curious  preparations.  This 
is  hot  food  for  a  coarfe  hoggilh  appetite. 

Montaigne's  ^^  ^^^  who  does  not  dcfirc  to  be  thought 

tafte  ill  his  better  than  I  am,  I  fhall  now  tell  of  the  fol<» 
amours.  ijgg  Qf  j^y  youth.     I  haVe  feldom  been  ad- 

dlfted  to  mercenary  and  common  embraces,  not  only  for 
my  health's  fake  (and  yet  with  all  my  care  1  had  two  mif- 
chances  tho'  they  were  flight  forerunners)  but  alfo  from 
a  contempt  of  what  was  vulgar  and  venal. '  I  chofe  to 
heighten  this  pleafure  with  difficulty,  by  defire,  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  vanity  :  and  I  was  of  the  emperor  Tiberius's 
mind*,  who,  in  his  amours,  was  as  much  fmitten  with 
modefty  and  an  honourable  extradion,  as  with  any  ^ther 
quality ;  and  of  the  tafte  of  Flora,  the  courtezan  -f ,  who 

never 
.■*'..'.  ' 

*  Tacit  Annal.lib.  vi«  cap.  i.         f  After  having  tqrned  over  m»nf 
books  in  fearch  of  Montaigne^s  authority  foi:  this  ftory,  I  found  inBayle*s 

Didlionary 
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tievcr  proftitutedherfelf  to'lefs  than  a  didiator^  a  donful, 
or  a  cenfor;  and  foliaccd  herfelf  in  the  dignity  of  her 
lovers.  Certainly  pearl  and  tiffue,  titles  and  attendants, 
^dd  fomething  to  the'pleafute. 

As  forthe  reft,  r  had  a  great  liking  to    p^^^^^^,    ^^^^^ 
jvit,  provided  the  Tjody  was  not  excep-     ties  licrferabTe 
tiqhablel  -For,  to  confefs  the  truth,  if  ei-     tholTof^h^^ 
.  ther  .of  thefe  two  beauties  muft  of  necef*    mind, 
fitybe  wanting,  I  would  prefer  theper- 
fpnal  before  the  rational.     The  latter  is  of  ufeinbetceif 
things  ;  but  in  the  fiibjedk  of  love,  a  fubjedt  in  which  the 
fenfes  of  feeing  and  feeling  are  chiefly  concerned,  fonie- 
thin^  may  be  done  without  the  charms  of  the  mind,  but 
without  thofe  of  th-e  body  nothing.     Beauty  is  the  true 
advantage  of  the  women,  and  fo  peculiarly  theirs,  that 
'  whttt.-we  have,  thbugh  it  requires  other  features  to  render 
It  fuch,  is  only  in  its  beft  ftate  when  it  is  puerile  and 
beardlcfs,  and  common  with  theirs.     It  is  faid  that  thofe 
.  preferred  to  the  fervice  of  the  grand  fignior,  on  the  fcorc 
'  of  tbeir  beauty,  the  number  of  whom  is  very  great,  are 
difmrfled  at- 22  years  of  age  at  the  farthcfl:.   JEleafop, 
prudence,  and  the  offices  of  friendships  are  more  com- 
monly fopnd  among  the  men ;  and  therefore  they  gbverja 
tjie  afeirs  of  the  world. 

The  two  forts  of  commerce,  or  convcr-  of  reading,  or 
Iktion,  Which  we  have  mentioned,  viz.  S^SiSi?^ 
that  with  men  by  a  free  and  familiar  con- 
vcrfiition,  and  that  with  Women  by  love,  are  accidental, 
and  dependent  on  another.  The  one  does  iiQt  occur  fo 
often  as  is  to  be  wiflied ;  the  other  decays  with  age ;  fp 
that  they  could  never  have  been  fufficicnt  for  the  necefi- 
fities  .  of .  my  life.  That  with  books,  which  is  the  thirds 
is  much  more  lure,  and  more  within  our  power.  It  yields 
to  the  former  inthe  other  advantages^  but  has  conftancy 
and  readinefs  of  fervice  for  its  fole  £are»    It  accompanies^ 

Didlonaiy  that  it  is  Brantome,  who  in  his  IhreSi  Des  FemmesGalantes, 
tem.  i.  p.  313,,  tcc^  fays  that  the  coartezan  Flora  was  of  a  ^ood  famiJ^ 

'         ^  whereas  Lais  was  a  common  proftitute  tp  all 


dan  Uoeagc  \  and  that, 
inankiad^  Flora  oi' 
Icription  over  her 


inankiad^^Flora  only  obliged  the  ereat»  infomuch  thnt  (he  had  this  in^ 

dSoor,  **  Ye  Kings,   Priiicds,  Dilators,    Confuw^ 
••  Ceiiibrt«  PcMitiift,  Op^^Ofs,  AmbaSsUlorSy  and  other  great  men,  /en- 


^  ter  and  welcome  j  but  no  othem:' 

Vol.  III.  E  and 
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and  isaffiftingtb'me  wherever  I  go :  \t  comforts  me  mold 
age  andfolitude;  it  eafes  me  of  the  weight  of  idle    time 

.  and  delivers  me  at  any  hour  fron\  difagrce^blc  company  ; 
and  it  blunts  the  edge  of  pain,  if  it  benqtextretne^  and 
has  not  the  entire  pdffeffion  of  me»  To  dlv^t  nay  felf 
from  an  uneafy  thought,  it  is  but  to  run  to  my  books^; 
they  prefently  drive  it  out  of  my  mind,  by  turning  its 
attention  tp  them  :  and  though  they  fee  that  I  only  hayc 
recourfe  to  them  for  virant  of  other  more  real,  natural, 

-and  lively  benefits,  they  do  not  reifleft.on  me  for  it,,  but 
always  receive. me  with  the  fanje  countenance.  **  He 
^*  may  well  go  on  foot,*'  they  fay,  ^*  who  leads  his  horfe  in 
^'  his  hand/'  And  our  James,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicify, 
who,  while  handfome,  young,  and  healthy,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  up  and  down  in  a  hand-barrow, 
upon  a  forry  mattrafs,  drefled  in  a  veft  of  grey  cloth, 
and  a  cap  of  the  fame;  yet  attended  in  gieat  royal poiiip 
with  horfe-litters,  led  horfcs  of  all  forts^  gentlemen  and 
piEcers  ;  put  on  an  auflerity  that  was  effeminate  and  un- 

:  Heady,     The  fick  man  is  not  to  be  pitied  who  has  his 

.   cure  in  his  pocket.     In  t;he  experience  and  praftice  of 
.this,  which  is  a  very  true  fentence,  cop  fifts  all  the  benefit 

i  which  I  receive  from  books;  and, yet  in  fadt  I  mal^e  asu 
little  ufe  of  them,  in  a  manner,  as  they  who  know;  them 

-    not.    I  enjoy  them  as  mifers  do  their  hoards,  by  knowing 

*  that  I  have  them  to  ufe  when  I  pleafe.  With  tliis  right 
of  pofTeflTo^  my  mind  is  fatisfied,  and  at  reft.     I  never 

.  *  travel  without  my  books,  be  it  in  time  of  war  or  of  peace ; 
yet  fometimes  for  feveral  days  or  months,  1  do  not  Iqok 
into  them.  I  will  read  by  and  by,  I  fay  to  myfelf,  or  to- 
morrow  when  lam  in  the  humour.  Mean  while  the  time 

.  runs  away  without  any  inconvenience  tome;  for  it  is 
impoflible  to  fay  how  tranquil  and  eafy  I  am  in  this  con- 
fideration,  that  I  have  them  by  m^,.  to  divert  myfelf 

^  with  them  whenever  I  pleafe ;  and  in  the  thought  of  what 
an  affiftance  they  are  to  me  in  life, — This  is  the  beft  via- 
*  ticum  I  have  yet  known  forthismortal  pilgrimage,  an^  I 
extremely  pity  thoie  men  of  underftaiiding  who  are  un- 
provided with  it;  yet  I  rather  accept  of  any  otBer 
kind  of  amufement,  be  it  ever  fo  light,  becavifc  thig 
^  cannot  fail  me. 

^    I  Whca 
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When  I  am  at  home  I  the  oftener  vifit  The  firuation  of 
my  library,  from  which  1  at  once  furvey  Montaigne'*  li- 
all  the  operations  of  my  family.  It  is  over  ^^^* 
the  entrance  into  my  houfe,  from  whence  I  have  a  view 
under  me  of  my  court-yards  and  garden,  and  of  moft  of 
the  oflSces  of  my  houfe.  There  I  turn  over  one  book, 
then  another,  on  various  fubjefts,  without  order,  and  with- 
out defign.  One  while  I  ruminate,  another  while  I  copy 
and  did:ate,  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  fuch  whimfies  as  thefe 
in  my  Eflays.  It  is  in  the  third  ftory  of  a  tower,  of  which 
thefirft  is  my  chapel,  the  fecond  a  chamber  with  its  clofets, 
where  I  often  lie  to  be  retired ;  above  it  is  a  great  ward- 
robe. This  was  formerly  the  moft  ufelefs  part  of  my 
houfe.  I  there  pafs  away  the  moft  of  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  moft  of  the  hours  inthedaj^  but  am  never  there,  at 
night.  At  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  very  neat  clofer,  with 
pleafant  window-lights,  and  a  fire-place.  And  was  I 
not  more  afraid  of  the  trouble  than  of  the  expence,  the 
trouble,  which  drives  me  from  all  application  to  bufinefs, 
I  could  cafily  join  to  it  on  each  fide,  and  on  the  fame 
floor,  a  gallery  of  100  paces  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth; 
there  being  walls  already  raifed,  though  for  another  de- 
fign, to  the  height  that  is  requifite.  Every  retired  place 
ihould  have  a  walk  in  it.  For  if  I  fit  ftlll  my  thoughts 
fleep.  My  fancy  does  not  opefate  fo  well  as  when  it  is  put 
in  motion  by  that  of  my  legs.  They  who  ftudy  without  a' 
book  are  all  in  the  fame  condition.  The  form  of  my  ftudy 
is  round,  and  has  no  more  level  than  what  is  taken  up  by 
my  table  and  chair ;  fo  that  I  have  a  view  of  all  rriy 
books  in  five  rows  of  flielves,  quite  round  mc.  It  has 
three  noble  and  free  profpedts,  and  is  fixteen  paces  it> 
diameter.  I  am  not  fo  cpnftantly  there  in  the  winter,  for 
my  houfe  is  perched  upon  an  eminence,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, and  this  part  of  it  is  moft  expofed  to  the  wind, 
which  pleafes  me  the  better,  for  not  being  fo  eafy  of  ac- 
Cefs,  and  a  little  remote,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  cxer- 
cife  as  for  being  more  retired.  It  is  there  that  1  am  in  my 
kingdoiu,  as  we  fay ;  and  there  I  endeavour  to  render 
myfelf  fole  monarch,  and  to  fequefter  this  corner  from 
allfociety,  conjugal,  filial,  and  civil.  Every  where  elfc  I 

E  2  have 
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have  bvtt  af  vcFbal  authority,  and  of  a  confufed  effciTee* 
Miferabie  is  that  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  has  no  glace 
at .  home  where  to  be  by  himfelf,  to  entertain  himfdf 
alone,  pr  to  conceal  himfelf  from  others.  Ambition  fuf- 
ficiently  plag\Jes  its  profelytes  by  keeping  them  always  irr 
Ihew,  like  a  ftatue  in  a  market-plactf>  Magna  firviius  ^ 
magna  fortuna  *  ;  <*  a  great  fortune  is  a  great  flaycry  i^ 
thofe  who  poffefs  k  have  fcarce  a  retirement  for  the  riecef- 
fities  of  nature.  I  have  thought  nothing  fo  fe  vcre,  in  the 
aufterity  of  life  which  our  friars  affe£l,as  what  I  feeinfome 
of  their  fraternities ;  namely,  to  have  a  perpetual 'focicty 
of  place  by  rule,  and  numerous  aiSiftants  among  them  m 
every  aftion  whatever  j  and  I  think  it  fomcwhat  jiwfe  to- 
lerable to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to  be  fo. 

The  Mufcf  »rc  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  thatitisun- 
the  fport,  and      dervaluing  the  Mufe» to  make  ufcof  them 

^lid™*  ^^  ^^^      ^^^y  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^  paftime,  I  {hall  fay  he 

does  not  know  the  value  of  pleafure,  play^ 

and  paflime,  fo  well  as  I  do ;  1  live  from  hafnd  to  mouth, 

and,  with  reverence  be  it  Ipoken,  1  ooly  livefor  myfelf; 

in  that  all  my  defigns  terminate.  \I  ftudicd,  wh^n  y6\irig, 

for  the  fake  of  often tation,  afterwards  for  wifdom,  and 

now  for  my  recreation,  but  never  for  gaim     A  vain  ihd 

prodigal  longing  1  had  for  this  fort  of  furniture,  tof  lub« 

ply  my  own  neceffity,  anrf  to  drefs  and  adorn  me  ^  Bur  i 

'  have  long  fince  weaned  myfelf  of  it.. 

Books   have  many  charn;^ing  qualities 

ISi^S^SS  ^^  ^"5^  25  '^"ow  how  to  chufe  them ;  but 
to  the  pleafure    ther  is  ne  good  without  its  evil.  This  is  a 

'  -which  books        pleafure,  not  more  pure  and  untainted  than 

others  ;,  it  has  its  inconveniencies,  and 
great  ones  toe.    The  foul  is  excrcifcd  in  ir^,  but  the  body, 

*  the  care  of  which  1  ought  not  to  forget,  remains  in  tne 
mean  time  without  adion,  grows  hcaivy  and  ftupid.     I 

^  know  of  no  excefs  more  prejudicial  to  me,  or  more  to  be 

\av6ided  in  this  my  declining  age.  Thus  have  I  given: 
you  my  three  favourite,  and  particular  occupations.  I 
ipeak  not  of  the  duties  1  owe  to  mankind  by  civil  oMi- 

'  gation. 

•  Sencc.  Confdiatio  ad  Polybium,  cap.  26. 

CHAP. 
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Of    Diverjien^ 

I   Was  once  employed  to  coHfolc  a  lady,  who  was  truly 
afflifted ;  for  moft  of  their  mournings  are  affefted 
aad  ceremonious. 

Uberibus  femper  lachrymis^  femftrtiue  paratis^ 
In  ftdtione  Judy  atquc  expeQantibus  illdm^ 
^ojuhtat  manare  modo  ^. 

They  always  have  a  dam  for  prefent  ufe. 
Ready  prepared  whene'er  they  draw  the  fluicet 
On  leaft  pretence  of  joys,  or  griefs,  or.  fears. 
To  fally  out  in  falfe  dilfembUng  tears. 

It  is  going  the  wrong  way  to  work  to 
oppofqthis  paffion,  for  oppofition  only  ?Jdminiftri^g 
provokes  it,  and  makes  them  more  for-  dweriion  by 
rowfial.  The  evil  is  exafperatcd  by  the  ^^^  ^  comfort 
warmth  of  argument,  V^c  fee  in  commoa 
difcourfe,  that  what  flips  unguardedly  from  a  man.  If 
another  goes  to  controvert  it,  the  former  takes  it  in  dud- 
geon, and  jiiilifies  what  he  had  faid  ;  efpccially  if  it  be 
a  matter  wherein  be  is  interefted.  Befides,  in  fo  doing, 
you  enter  upon  your  work  in  a  rough  manner ;  whereas 
tiie  firfl;  vifits  of  a  phyfician,  to  his  patient,  ought  to  be 
gentle,  gay,  and  pleafant.  Never  did  an  ill-looking  ful- 
len  phyfician  do  any  thing  to  purpofe.  On  the  contrary 
therefore  a  man  muft,  in  order  to  make  his  way,  footh 
the  patient's  complaints,  and  exprefs  fome  approbation 
and.excufe  for  them.  By  this  difcretion  you  gain  credit 
to  proceed  farther ;  and,  by  an  eafy  and  infenfible  gra- 
dation, you  fall  into  a  reafoning  that  is  more  folid  and 
proper  for  their  cure.  I,  whofe  chief  aim  it  was  to  deceive 
thofe  byftanders  who  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me, 
thought  fit  to  palliate  the  difeafe ;  though  indeed  I  fiiid, 
by  eJcpericBce,  that  I  have  an  aukward  and  unlucky  hand 

•  Jot.  ftt.  vi.  vcr.  tyt,  lect 

E3  at 
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at  perfuafion.  My  arguments  are  either  too  poignant,, 
too  dr}',  or  too  blunt  and  lifelcfsi  After  I  had  for  a 
while  applied  myfelf  to  her  grievance,  1  did  not  attempt 
to  cure  it  by  ftrong  and  lively  arguments,  either  becaufe 
I  had  them  not  to  ufe,  or  becaufe  I  thought  to  gain  my 
point  better  another  way ;  neither  did  1  fet  about  the 
choice  of  the  various  methods  of  confolation  prefcribed 
by  philofophy  ;  as  that  what  we  cdYnplain  of  is  no  evil> 
according  to  Cleanthes  f  ;  that  it  is  a  flight  evil,  as  the 
Peripatetics  fay ;  that  to  complain  thus  is  neither  juft 
nor  laudable,  according  to  Chryfippus ;  nor  the  method 
prefcribed  by  Epicurus,  more  fuitable  to  my  tafte,  viz. 
Ihifting  thethought  from  things  that  are  affliding  to  thofe 
that  are  pleafant ;  nor  like  Cicero,  to  make  a  coUedion 
of  all  thefe  together,  in  order  to  difpenfe  them  occafion- 
ally.  But,  by  foftly  weakening  the  force  of  my  argu- 
.  ments,  and  turning  them  by  degrees  fometimes  to  fub- 
jedts  nearer  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and  at  other  time*  to  thofe 
that  were  a  little  more  remote ;  as  flie  iatrended  to  me,  I 
infenfibly  deprived  her  of  her  forrow,  and  kept  her  calm 
and  quite  compofed  as  long  as  I  was  with  her.  I  divert- 
ed the  complaint;  but  they-who  fucceeded  me  in  the 
fame  fervice  found  no  amendment  in  her,  for  I  had  not 
gone  to  the  root.  ■ 

Perhaps  I  may  have  glanced  elfewhere 

JivLtTnfthe''^  on  fome  kind  of  public  diverfions  :  and 
enemy,  employ-  the'prafticc  of  military  divcrfions,  which 
cd    luccefsfuiiy     pericles  madeufeofin  the  Peloponnefian 

in    war  and   in  i     r        i        r      i  /-     i    •         i 

negociations.         War,  and of  a  thouland  more  luch  m  other 

places,  for  drawing  off  the  enemy's  forces 
from  a  countr}^,  is  too  frequent  in  hiftory.  It  was  an 
ingenious  ftratagem  by  which  the  Sieur  de  Himber- 
court  J  faved  both  himfelf  and  others,  in  the  city  of 
Liege,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  befieged  it, 
made  him  enter  into  it  to  execute  the  articles  that  were 
agreed  to  for  the  furrende'r.  The  towns-people,  who 
aiiembled  in  the  night  for  that  purpofe,  began  to  muti- 
ny againft  the  agreement,  and  many  of  them  refolved  to 

t  Cicer.  Tufc.  Qii«lt .  lib.  Viu capiat.  J  You  will  find  this 

ftoiy  at  full  length  in  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comincs,  lib,  ii.  cap.  j. 

fall 


^ 
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fail  foul  upcm  the  negociators  of  it,  whom  they  had  in. 
tteir  power.     He  feeling  the  gull  of  this  firfl;  ftorni  of 
the  people,  who  were  about  rulhing  into  his  quarters  to 
kill  him  fuddenly,  fent  out  two  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  (for  he  had  fonte  of  them  then  prefcnt  with  him)  to 
naake  an  offer  to  the  town-council  of  irelh,  and  more 
favourable  terin^,  which  he  had  framed  on  the  fpot  for 
the  prefent  occafion;     Thefe  two  men  diverted  the  firft 
ftorm,  by  .the  repair  of  the  enraged  rabble  to  the  town- 
boufe,  to  hearand  confider  of  the  fubjedt  of  their  com- 
ipiflfion.     The  deliberation  was  flioVt,  and  fo  a  fecond 
ftorm  arofe  with  as  much  fury  as  the  other ;  virhereupon  • 
he  difpatchcd  four  frefh  mediators,  of  the  fame  quality, 
protefting  that  they  had  now  better  conditions  to  offer  to 
them,  and  fnch  as  would  give  thenl  entire  content  and- 
fatisfadlion  ;  by  which  means  the  people  were  again  re^' 
prefled.    In  Ihort,  by  thus  diverttng  their  fury  with  fuch ' 
a  contrivance  of  amufements,  as'made  them  4penditiii 
vain  confultations,  by  which  it  waS  at  laft  laid  afleep,  he' 
fpun  out  the  affair  to  another  day,  which  was  the  prin-' 
cipal  thing,  he  wanted.  ,  .    ,  ' 

This'  other  ftory  is  alfo  of  the  fame     How  Atalanta  ' 
flamp.     Atalatita,'avrrginof  extraordi-     ^*j /!**!*^»!'^^i    * 

^  .     ,  :   ,         ^    T/-  1  and  thereby  de« 

jiary  beauty,  m  order  to  dilengage  her-  fcatedin  a  race, 
felf  from  a  thoufand,  or  more  fuitors,  who 
courted  her  in  marriage,  propofed  this  condition  to  them,- 
that  Ihe  would  accept  of  him  for^  hufband  that  fliould 
equal  her  in  running, , provided  |  that  they  who  came 
Ihoxt  of  her  ihould  be'puc  to  dcatn^  .  There  were  enow 
who  thought  thp  prize  very  well  worth  fuch  a  rifque, 
and  who  fuffered  the  penalty  of  this  cruel  bargain.  Hip- 
pomanes,  being  to  take  trial  after  the  others,  invoked 
the  tutelar  goddefsof  hisarriorouspaffion,  and  implored^ 
her  affiftance,  who,  hearing  his  petition,  furniftied  him* 
with  three  gtilden  apples,  and  an  inftrudlion  how.  to  ufe 
them.  Tlic  field  on  which  they  ran  being  quite  open, 
as  foon  as  Hippomanes  perceived  his  rniftrefs  clofe  at  his 

ij- "Piromia.vcloci  conjuxrhalaroiqae  dabuntiir :  ■> 

^*  Mors  pretium  tardis »  ea  lex  certamims  etto/' 

OvidyMet.  lib.  x..  fab.  xz.ver.  iz.  i3» 

E-  4 .he^s. 
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httlsy  hcv  as  if  by  inadvertendy,  kt  fall  one  of  Aelap-^ 
pies,  the  beauty  of  which  was  fo  tempting  to  the  virgin^: 
that  Ihc  failed  not  to  turn  out  of  the  way  to  take  it  tip,  .  • 

Ohfiupuit  vifgo,  nitidiqae  cupidim  pom 
Declinat  curjus^  aurumque  voluHk  10IIU  *. 

The  nimble  virgin,  dazzled  to  behold.  * 

The  fliining  apple  rolling  on  xkt  rnbld. 

Stopped  her  carepr  to  feize  tlie  tempting  gold.  \ 

He  did  the  fame,  when  he  faw  himfelf  hard  prefled,  by'' 
the  fecondand  third  apples,  tUl,  by  thus  diverting  her,  and 
making  her  go  often  out  of  her  way,  he  won  the  race. 
Tbcdivciionof        When  phyficians  cannot  purge  off  a 
the. mind  to       patanh^  they  divert  and  turn  it  to  fome' 
other  objcas  I      other'lfefe  dangcroua  part.  And  I  find  alfo 

ufeful    method  ,  ,  .     .-  'iP         h^    ,.  «.       r  . 

Ht  the  cure  of  that  this  IS  the  moft  prdinjiry  praaiQe  for 
its  diforders.  difea&$  of  the  piind.  The  mind,  fays 
Cicero,  is  foiii^times  to  be  drawn  off  to  other  thoughts, 
purfults,  cares,  and  occupation^,  and  muft  often  be  cur* 
cd,  like  fick  perfons,  by  the  change  of  place  f .  It  giy6's 
a  little  joftle  to  ^  nian's  diforders ;  it  neither  makes  Kim 
fuftaifi^  iior  diminiih  their  attack,  and  pnly  makes  him 
decline  and  tur^  out  of  the  way  from  itt 
Jt  belongi  qnly  This  Other  l^iTon  is  too  fublime  and  too 
to  a  Socrates  to     difficult.  It  is  for  men  of  the  firft  clafs  to 

dcaoT^^'^  ^*^^    P^^^*  upon,  confider,  and  judge  of  it.    It 

belongs  only  to  a  Socrates,  not  to  change' 
pountepance  when  h^  looks  at  death^  but  to  grow  fami- 
liar, .  and  to  fport  with  it.  He  feeks  for  no  comfort 
but  what  he  expedts  from  that.  To  die  appears  to  him 
d  natural  and  indifferent  accident.  It  is  thereon  that  he 
^ie$  bis  fight  and  refolution,  without  looking  elfewhe're. 

The  difciples  of  Hegefias,  who  aftually 

iSL^*ifcSi'3  fl^^'^d  themfelves  to  death,  and  were 
fegefjai,  to  dcp  animated  to  it  by  the  fine  language  of  his 
Kp.^*"'^'''"    inftruations,  which  was  fo  powerful  that 

Jting  Ptolemy   forl?ad  hini  to  cptertain 

^  Ovid,  M^ara.  id.  ibid,  ver.  107,  Uc^ 
^  Ci^,  TufcfQuipft.  lib,iv.  c»p.  35. 

his 
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\\l%  foliourer^  any  more  with  foph  homreide  doftrine?  * ; 
thofe  difciplqs,  I  fay,  do-  not  confider  death  in  itfelf^ 
nor  do  they  judg^  of  it.  It  is  not  on,  that  they,  fix 
their  thoughts ;  they  ryn  towarda^  and  aim  at  a  new 

Thofc.  poof  wretches  that  we  fee  wbcciiw:  it  m 
.bi»>ught  upon  ^  fcalSby^  AiU  of  ardent  owix^  to  9  drmr . 
devolionrandtl^Qrein  employing  all  "^y^i^i,t1« 
their  fenfe$  as  far  as  .pq>$ble,>  their  ^rs  going  to^  4ic  aa. 
to  the  infftruftions  given  them,  their  ey e^  ^^ ^^to^'^-  f^^^ 
an<t  hands'  lifted  uf>  to^  heav^n^  and  their  ^oi  dcvotioo* 
vpiccsi  employed- itj,  toucj  prayers,  with  a 
vehemeiH  and  continual  emotion,  do  things  doubtldk 
which  are  laudable  and  jH^per  for  fuch  a  neceflity^  Wc 
ought  to  eon>mend  therji  for  their  deyotion,  but  m>t 
properly  for  their  conftancy.  They  Ihun  the  encounter, 
f  hey  tutu  death  out  of  their  thoughts,  and  amufe  them- 
felves  with  fome  trifle  or  other,  as  children  are  amufed 
when  8  furgeon  goes  to  prick  them  with  the  lancet,  I 
have  feen  fonie  who,  when  they  have  happened  to  look 
down  upon  thofe  drdadful  inftruments  of  death  that  arc 
near  tberti,  have  fainted,  and  furioufly  turned  their 
thoughts  another  way.  Thofe  who  are  to  be  caft  from 
a  frightful  precipice,  are  advifcd  either  to  Ihut  their 
eyes,  or  turn  them  to  another  fide. 

$ubriu8  Flavius,  the  general,  being,  "^^  conftancy 
by  Nero  s  command,  to  be  put  to  death,  y\^^^  j^ft  „  ^^ 
and  by  the  hands  of  Niger,  another  gc-  was  goijig  to  be 
jieral,  when  they  led  him  tathe  place  of .  ,«*«c"^«<*- 
execution,  Flavius  perceiving  the  hollow  that  Niger  had 
caufed  to  be  made  for  his  neck,  to  be  badly  contrived, 
faid  to  the  foldiers,  who  were  prefent,  "  neither  is'  this 
"  according  to  military  difcipline/'  When  Niger  Ex- 
horted him  to  keep  his  head  fte^dy,  ^.*  do  you  but 
"  ftrike,*'  faid  he,  "  as  fteddily  %:'  And  he  was  right 
in  his  guefs,  fOr  Niger's  .arm  trembled,  fo  tiiat  he  made 
feveral  ftrolces  at  his  neck  before  he  cut  oiF  Kis'  bead. 
This  man  indeed  feems  to  have  had  his  thoughts  fted- 
dily fixed  on  the  fubjeft. 

^  V^ler.  Max.  lib.  mi.  eap.'9.    €ic,  Tufc.  C^seft,  lib.  i.  cap.  34.* 
t  Tacit.  Annal.  lib,  xr.  cap.  67. 

He 
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Whether  men,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  a  battle,  fword  in  hand, ' 

think  much  of    neither  chinks,  apprehends,  nor  confiders  ' 

Of  a  dicl*  ^^^^^^    ^^  death,  being  diverted  from  the  idea  of 

;  it  by  the  heat  of  the  battle.  An  honeft  man 
of  my  acquaintance  falling  down  by  a  thruft  in  a  com- 
bat,-and  receiving  nine  orten'ftabS  from  his  adverfary  as 
he  lay  ftretched  on  the  gtound,  every  one  prcfent  called 
oat  to  him  to  examine  his  conscience ;  but  he  told  me 
afterwards,  that  though  he  heanJ  what  they  faid,  it  no- 
thing moved  him,  and  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
'  how  to  difengage  himfelf,  and  be  revenged.  He  ktiled 
his  man  in  that  fame  rencounter.  He  who  brought  L. 
Syllanus  *,  the  fentence  of  his  death,  did  him  very  great 
fcrvice,  forafmuch  as  that  haviog  heard  his  anfwer  f , 
**  that  he  was  well  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by  the  hand 
*'  of  an  executioner/*  he  ruihed  upon  him  with  his  fol- 
diers,  when  he,  being  quite  unarmed,  defended  himfelf 
obftinately  with  his  fifts  and  feet,  till  he  received  fo  many 
wounds  that  he  was  killed,  after  having,  by  this  fuddeii 
frenzy,  diffipated  the  painful  apprehenfion  of  the  linger- 
ing death  for  which  he  was  deiigned* 

..-.^  We  always  think  of  fomethitig  elfc; 

confidcrationi  either  the  expeftation  of  a  better  life  lays 
wbicb  hinder  us  hold  of  US,  and  fupports  US,  Or  the  hopes 
SeVoSa^    of  the  valour  of  our  children,  or  of  the 

honour  that  will  be  hereafter  done  to  our 
names,  or  the  cfcape  from  the  evils  of  this  world,  or  the 
vengeance  that  threatens  thofe  who  arc  the  authors  of 
our  death.     Poor  Dido  fays, 

Spero  equidem  mediis,  Ji  quid  pia  numina  pojfunty 
Suppltcia  haufurum  jcopulis^  et  nomine  Dido 
S^epe  vocaturum. 

Audiam :  tt  hiec  manes  wniet  mihifamafub  imes  |(. 

Sur6,  if  the  gods  have  any  powV  at  all, 
•  Split  on  the  rocks,  thou-wilt  on  Dido  call; 
But  all  in  vain  :  thy  Ihipwreck  I  ihall  know 
By  fame  conveyed  me  to  the  Ihades  below. 

•  Tacitus  calls  him  Lucius  Silanus,  Annal.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  7^    t  Tacit, 
Annal.  lib.  xvi.  cap'  9.  fl  ViigH,':aBneid.  lib.  iv<  ver.  38a,  &c. 

,  Xenoplion 


y 
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Xenophon  was  facrificing,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
when  news  was  brought  to  hiin  of  the  death  of  his  fon 
Cryllus,  flain  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  *.  At  the  firft  in- 
telligence of  it  he  took  off  his  crown,  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground;  but  hearing,  in  the  fequcl  of  the  narrative,  how 
valiantly  he  fell,  he  took  it  up,  and  replaced  it  on  his 
head.     Epicurus  himfelf,  at  his  death  is  comforted  by 
the  confideration  of  the  utility  and  eternity  of  his  writ- 
ings.    Omnts  clari  ei  nobilitati  laboreSy  fiunt  tolerabiles  -fi 
**  all  works  that  are  illuftrious  and  renowned,  are  to  be 
*^  borne  with/*   And  the  fame  wound,  the  fame  fatigue 
are  not  equally  intolerable,  as  Xenophon  fays,  to  a  ge- 
neral of  an  arrny  and  a  common  foldier.    ,  Epaminondas 
died  with  much  more  chearfulnefs  when  he  was  inform- 
ed that  viftory  had  declared  for  him.     H^ec  funt  folatia^ 
hac  foment  a  fummor urn  dolorum\\   *' thefe  are  the  leni- 
**  tivesi  thefe  the  fomentations  of  the  greateft  forrows/* 
Other  circumftances  of  the  like  kind  amufe  and  enter- 
tain us,  and  turn  off  our  confideration  of  the  thing  in 
itfelf.     Even  the  arguments  of  philofophy  are  always 
edging  and  glancing  on  the  fubjeft,   without  fcarce 
touching  the  exterior  part.     The  |[;reatefl:  man  of  the 
chief  fchool  of  philofophv,  which  fuperintended  the 
others,  I  mean  the  great  Zeno,  forms  thefe  fyllogifms 
with  refpedt  to  death  and  drunkennefs.     Nullum  malum 
gloriofum  eji ;  mors  autem  gloriofa  eft  ;  m'irs  ergo  non  efi 
malum  § ;  "  no  evil  is  honourable  ;  but  death  is  honour-  - 
**  able ;  therefore  death  is  not  an  evil"     Nobody  trufts 
a  drunken  man  with  a  fecret,  but  any  one  will  truft  a 
wife  man ;  therefore  no  wife  man  is  a  drunkard*     Is 
this  hitting  the  mark  ?     I  am  pleafed  to  fee  that  thefe 
firft  rate  geniufes  cannot  diveft  themfelves  of  their  fel- 
lowftiip  with.us.     With  all  their  pretended  perfeftions, 
they  are  ftill  but  ftupid  mortals. 

Revenge  is  a  fweet  paQion,  and  ftrong-  The  way  to  dif. 
ly  imprinted  in  nature.  I  fee  it  plain) v,  iipate  a  violent 
though  I  have  no  experience  of  it.  To  ^^"^^^^f  ^°'  '** 
divert  a  young  prince  from  it  lately,  I 

•  Valer.  Max.  lib,  v.  §  ip.  f  Cic.  Tufc.  Qnxft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 

%  Cic.  Tufc.  Q(i9eit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  24.  .     §  Sciiec.  cpift.  82, 83. 

did 
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4id  not  offer  to  fay^  that,  to  the  mto  who  had  (mo€e 
bim  on  one  cheek,  he  ihould  turn  the  other  alfo,  in  obc^ 
dieoce  to  charity ;  nor  did  I  endeavour  to  fet  before  hina 
the  tragical  events  which  poetry  afcribqs  to  this  paffioa. 
I  did  not  meddle  with  his  paffion,  but  tried,  for  a  fancy;., 
to  give  hitn  a  rclilh  of  the  beauty  of  a  contrary  quality  ^^ 
a;id,  by  reprefcnting  the  honour,  favour,  ^nd  good  will, 
which  he  would  acquire  by  good  nature,  1  gave  his 
riiiind  a  turn  to  ambition.     Thus  I  carried  ray  point. 

The  fiiefuinert  ^^  y^^^  affeftion  in  the  article  of  love 
.ofmakingfuchi^  be  too  ftrpHg,  difpcrfc  it,  fay  they ;  and 
dWerfion  in  ih.^  they  are  perfedily  right,  for  I  myfelf 
'^  have  often  tried  it  with  advantage.  Break 

it  into  defires.  of  various  kinds,  of  which,  if  you  plcafc, 
there  may  be  one  regent  and  paramount ;  but  left  it 
fhould  tyrannize  and  domineer  over  you,  weaken,  and 
^ve  it  fome  paufe,  by  dividing  and  diverting  it. 

Cum  ffforofa  vago  Jingi(Uiet  inguine  vena  *< 
CpfijUio  butnorefjf  colleHum  in  corpojra  ^uaque  -f-. 

When  one  ambur  engrofles  all  thy  mind 
Difcharge  thy  Ipins  on  all  the  leaky  kind  : 
For  that's  a  wifer  way  than  to  reftrain 
Within  thy  fwelling  nerves,  that  hpard  of  pain« 

And  look  to  it  in  time,  left  it  prove  too  troublefonne  to 
deal  with  when  it  has  once  got  pofTeffipn  of  you. 

Si  fwn  prima  novis  eonturbes  vulnera  plagiSy 
Vvlgivagaque  vagus  venere  ante  vecentia  cures. 

tJnlefe  you  fancy  evV y  one  you  view. 
Ramble  in  love,  and  cure  old  wounds  by  new, 

tt  18  poffiblc  to  I  was  once  difturbed  by  a  ftrong  paf- 
from  on?Jfffion  ^o^?  according  to  my  natural  temper, 
by  the  means  of  though  not  fo  vehement  as  juft ;  and 
another.  perhaps  had. been  undone  by  it  if  I  had 

merely  trufted  to  my  own  ftrength.     Having  need  of  a 

•  Pert  fat.  vL  vcr.  73.     •  t  Lucrct.  lib*  iv.  ver,  lo^s,  &c; 

powerful 
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•pbwerful  diverfion!  to  draw  me  out  of  it,  I  grew  amidtous 

by  art  and  by  fttidy,  wherein  I  was  affifted  by  niy  youth. 

Love  relieved  me  and  refciied  n(>e  from  the  evil,  'whidi 

Was  brdb^t  upon  me  by  friendftip.     It  is'  the  farfie  ki 

"*very  other  cafe.     If  a'Violent'trtiagination  pcriSeflesitie, 

I  think  it  the  flioiter  wiy  to  change  than  to  conquer  ir^ 

I  depute  one  at  leaft  different  from  it,  if  not  cohtraf  y 

to  it.     Variition  always  relieves,  diiorolyes,  and  dlffi- 

'^tes.     If  I  cannbt  encounter  witfh  it,  I  efcape  from  it* 

and,  in  avoiding  it,  I  flip   out  of  the  way,  and  ufe 

^  tfaft.     By 'iliiftiog  of  places,  bufinefs,  and  company^  'I 

^  Mde  ttiy6:\f  in  the  crowd  of  other  amufements  and  fen- 

titnents,  wliere  it  lofes  the  ttace  of  me,  and  wandets 

out  of  my  way. 

In  this  manner  nature  proceeds,  by  the  *ow  tknc  •  cum 
aid  of  inconftanq^ ;  for  the  time  Ihe  has  ^q„°  ^^  ^ " 
given  us  for  the  fpy^reign  cure  of  our  paf- 
iions,  gains  its  effedt  chiefly  by  rcafon  thaffuppiylng 
our  imagination  with  a  fuperfoetation  of  objeds,  it 
loofens  and  diflblves  the  firft  appirehenfion  'how  (Iroilg 
foever.  A  wife  man  Vifits  his  dying  friend  almoft  as 
much  at  the  fend  of  twenty-five  years  as  in  the  firlfc 
year;  and,  according  to  Epicurus,  altogether  as  much, 
for  he  did  not  think  the  forefight  of  troubles,  or  their 
duration,,  an  alley iation  of  them.  But  fo  many  other 
.  thoughts 'run  acrofs  this  that  it  languifhes,  and  Is  zx, 
length  wearied  oiit. 

Alcibiades  *,  in  order  to  take  off  the    Jb^  w»y  to  dif- 
fbndnefs  of  the  people  for  common  re-     repom.  "****" 
ports,  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his  beau- 
*  tiful  dog,  and  jturned  him  out  of  doors,  on  purpofe  to 
five  them  a  fubjeft  for  difcourfe,  inftead  of  prating  of 
lis  other  aftions.  ,  For  this  fame  puFpofe  of  mifleadi^)g 
the  opinions,  cbnjedtures,  and  converfation  of  th^  peo- 
ple, I  have  alio  feen  fome  women  conceal  their  real 
affeiftions  by  fuch  as  were  counterfeit.  Nay,  I  have  feen 
one  who  has  counterfeited  fo  long  that  flie  has  in  good 
earned  dropped  the  real  and  original  love,  and  be^n 

**'Flotarclf|  in  the  Life  of  Alchibiades,- farys^  thi>  dog  coft  him  709 
.erownfjk  und  that  hit  tail  <raf  his  greateft  beauty. 

,    cap. 
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captivated  by  the  feigned  one :  and  by  her  I  found, 
that  they  who  know .  their  afFeftipns  wiell  placed,  are 
fools  to  confent  to  fuch  a  difguife.  The  public  recep- 
tion, and  entertainments  being  referved  for  fuch  pre- 
tended humble  fervants,  a  man  may  conclude  him  to 
be  no  conjurer  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  put  himfelf  into 
your  place,  and  fend  you  to  his.  This  is  properly  to 
cut  out,  and  make  a  ihoe  for  another  to  wear. 
A  fman  matter  ^  f  little  thing  difengages  and  puts  us 
either  engage*,  afide ;  for  a  fmall  matter  engage  us.  We 
or  difcneagos      .  Jq  ^ot  confider  fubjefts,  in  the  grofs,  and 

the  roind*  ri*-.!.       ri  r    *  -t 

fingle  m  themfelves :  we  are  fmitten  with 
minute  and  fuperficial  circumftances,  or  images,  and 
with  the  infignificant  parings  of  fubjeds. 

Folliculos  ut  nunc  teretes  aflat e  cicada 
Unquunt  ||« 

Such  as  the  hollow  hufks  or  bags  we  find 
"  That  butterflies  in  fummer  leave  behind. 

Tlutarch  himfelf -I"  laments  his  daughter  for  the  monkey- 
tricks  {he  played  in  her  infancy.  The  remembrance  of 
a  farewel,  a  particular  adion  or  favour,  or  of  a  final  re- 
commendation, afl[li(3:  us.  The  fight  of  Caefar^s  robe 
troubled  all  Rome,  which  was  more  than  his  death  had 
done.  The  very  found  of  names  ringing  in  our  ears,  as, 
^*  My  poor  mailer ;  my  very  good  friend ;  alas !  my 
•^  dear  father ;  or  my  fweet  daughter,'*  affefts  us.  When 
thofe  repetitions  torment  me,  and  I  examine  th^m  clofe- 
ly,  I  find  it  is  no  other  than  a  grammatical  complaint. 
The  word  and  tone  aflfedl  me,  as  the  exclamations  of 
preachers  often  work  more  upon  their  auditories  than  their 
arguments,  and  as  we  are  moved  at  the  pitiful  cries  of  a 
beaft  that  is  killed  for  our  fervice,  without  my  weighing 
or  penetrating,  in  the  mean  while,  into  the  true  and 
folid  eflfence  of  my  fubjedt.  .    ^ 

bis/ejlimulis  dolor  ipfe  laceJfH^X^ 

With  thefe  incitements  grief  itf^lf  provokes. 

:  Thefe  are  the  grounds  of  our  mourning. 

H  LHcret.  lib.  v.  ver,  9o4,  &c.  f  In  a  ^reatife,  intituled,  A 

Word  of  Comfort  to  his  Wife,  on  tbc  Death  of  herX^augbter^  ob«p..i« 
X  Lucan.  lib*  ii,  ver*  41. 

The 
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-  The  obftinate  continuance  of  the  ftone,  3^  ^^^^  triainff 
efpecially  thofe  in  my  bladder,  has  fome-  . .  objedh  the  de- 
times  been  attended  with  fo'long  a  .fup-  fi^^ot life i$ kept 
Sreflion  of  urine,  even  for  three  or  four  -  , 

ays  together,  and  brought  me  fo  near  death,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  folly  to  have  hopeji  to  efcape  it,  or 
even  fo  much  as  to  have  defired  to  efcape  it,  confidering 
what  I  fuffer  from  it  cruel  attacks*  What  a  monfter 
of  cruelty  was  that  emperor,  who,  among  ^^^^  privitie 
other  tortures,  which  he  invented  for  his  of  criminals  tied 
cfimiriais.*,  fufFered  them  to  drink  as  "P.  to  ftop  their 
much  wine  as  they  could  fwallow,  and 
then  caufed  their  jprivy  tnernbers  to  be  tied  up  fo  hard 
that  their  urine  might  flop  and  kill  them.  Finding, 
myfelFih  that  fiate.  I  confidered  by  what  trifling  caufes 
and  obje&s  imagination  fed  my  defire  of  life,  of  what 
.atojns  the  weight  and  difficulty  of  parting  with  it  was 
compofed.  in  my  foul,  and  to  how  many  frivolous 
thoughts  we  give  way  in  fo  great  an  affair*  A  dog,  a 
horfe,  a  book,  a  glafs,  and  what  not,  were  reckoned  in 
my  lofs :  and  others  with  no  lefs  folly,  in  my  opinion, 
reckoned  up  in  theirs  their  ambitious  hopes,  their  money, 
and  their  fcience.  I  look  upon  death  with  indifference 
when  I  cpnfider  it  as  the  end  of  life  univerfally.  I  infult 
over  it  in,  the  grofs,  but,  when  it  comes  to  particulars, 
it  harrows  my  foul.  The  tears  of  a  footman,  the  dif- 
pofal  of  my  old  cloaths,  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand, 
a  common  confolation,  difcourage  me,  and  fink  my  fpi- 
rits.  Thus  are  our  fouls  troubled  by  the  complaints  in 
romance  :  and  the  regrets  of  Dido  and  Ariadne  in  Vir- 
gil and  Catullus,  raife  a  cdmpaffibn  even  in  thofe  who 
do  not  believe  them.  It  is  a  proof  of  an  obftinate  hard 
.  heart,  never  to  perceive  it  moved ;  as  they  tell  a  won- 
derful ftory  qf  Polemon,  who  is  faid  to  have  not  fo 
nmch  as  turned  pale  at  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  though 
it  tore  away  the  calf  of  his  legf.  Nor  is  it  within  tne 
extent  of  human  wifdom,  to  have  fo  lively  and  entire  a 
conception  of  the  caufe  of  forrow,  by  judgment,  as  not 
.  10  be  increafed  by  his  prefence,  when  the  eyes  and  cars 


*  Suetonius,  in  the  {.ife  of  Tiberius,  chap.  6a. 
t  in  hi?  JLife  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  iv.  §  17. 
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*     •    •  •   « 

«re  tvttrieffes  oT  it,-.the  parts  which  arc  only  to  be  agf* 

.  Ifitfxd. by  trifling  accidents. 

Js  it  reafpn  that  even  the  arts  them* 

:  £*cS^'^ta  Telves  ihould  make  .an  advantage  ^of  pur 
touched  to  the  natural  flupidityand  weaknefs?  Anjora- 
qukk  by  aaing  ^^^  during  the  farce  of  his  pleadine. 
ia  fiaiqn.  *nall  ,be  moved  by  the  found  of  Jiis  own 

voice,  and  his  feigned  agitations,  and 
ftffftr  himfelf  to^be  captivated  by  the'  paffion  which  he 
reprefents.  He  will  imprint*  on' himfelf  *a  tt.ue  and  real 
grief,  bymeadis  of  the  partfhe.play?,  for  the  foke  of 

'  transferring  k  to  rthe  audience,  who  are  yet  lefs  ^fFafted 
than  hhnielf ;  like,  thofe  pcrfons  who  aire  hired .at'ftipe- 
rals,  to  affift  in.  the  ceremony  of  mourning,  Mfh.6/ fell 
their  tears,  and  their  fadnefs  by  weight.  ai>d'ftt6^fure. 

.  For:  though  they  adt  in  a  borrowed  Ihape,  yef,  i^yad- 
jufting  and  habituating  their  countenance,  to  the '  occa* 
fion,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  often  entirely  f^ailbwfed 
•up  by  it,  and  immerged  in  real  melancholy.  I  waso^e 
amoi^g  many  other  of  his  friends,  who  attended  the 
corpfe  of  M.  de  Gramnaont  to  Soiflbns,.  froni  the  fiejgc 
of  La  Fere,  where  he  was  killed. .  I  obferved.thatjitt  ^U 
the  places  through  which  we  paflcd,  we  fet  thepepple 
a  'Weeping  and  lamenting  by  only  the  folemn  parade  of 
our  convoy,  for  the  name  of  the  deceafed  was'  not  !fo 
much  as  known  by  them.     Quihtiliari  •  (ays,  he  had 

;  feen  coii>edians  fo  deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  fcene 
that  they  could  not  help  weeping  when  they  went  off  of 
^efiage;  and  that,  having  himfelf. undertaken  to  fiir 
up  a  paflion  in  another  perfon,  he  efpoufed  it  himfelf  to 

'  fuch  a  degree  that  he  not  only  ihed  tears,  but  waxed  pale, 
and  behaved  like  a  man  truly  overwhelmed  with  grief -f*. 

>A  pteaftnt  roc-  ^^  ^  Country,  near  our  mount^ns,  the 
tbod  of  divert-  women  z&  both  the  prieft  and  the  clerk ; 
ing  one's  grief,      foj.  as. they  magnify  the  lofs  of  the  de* 

ceafedhufband  by  the  remembrance  of  what  good  and 
agreeable  qualkies  he  had,  they,  at  the  vefy  fame  time, 
miake  a  colle&ion  arid  proclamation  of  his  imperfed:ions« 
as  if  they  would  make  themfelves  fome  amends,  and  fo  di- 
vert their  compaffion  to  contempt;  and  yet,  with  a  much 

*  loftit.  Orat.  libi  vi.  cap*  a.  at  the  end.  f  Ibid.  ' 

t  better 
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better  grace  than  we  do,  who,  st  the  lofs  of-1  pria:e  ac^ 
quaintance,  ftrive  to  give  him  new  and  falfe  praife,  and 
to  make  hira  quite  another  man,  when  we  have  loft  fight 
of  him  than  he  appeared  to  be  when  we  faw  him,  as  if 
regret  was  a  matter  of  inftrudtion,  or  that  tears,  by  wafli^ 
ing  our  underftanding,  cleared  it.  For  my  part,  I- 
henceforth  quit  claim  to  all  favourable  charafters  the 
tvorld  Ihall  be  difpofed  to  give  of  me ;  not  becaufe  I  Ihall 
be  worthy  of  them,  but  becailfe  I  fhall  be  dead^ 

If  any  one  a/ks  another,  what  concern  . 

have  you  in  this  fiege  ?  "  The  intefe^  of    J^!^^  ^magina^ 
"  example,  he  will  fay,  and  of  the  coni-     tions,  without 
'^  mon  obedience  due  to  my  prince ;  I     '•eai'ty,ftnke  and 

.  .      "^1       r  •       clctermmc  the 

"  aim  at  no  profit  from  it  whatfol^ver  ;  human  mind.  ' 
*^  and  for  honour,-  I  know  what  a  fmail 

Ihare  of  it  can   redound  to  fuch  a  private  man  as  I 
am  :  I  have  in  this  neither  paflJon  nor  quarrel."     See 
him  however  but  the  next  day,  and  you  will  find  him 
quite  another  man,  chafing,  and  red-hot  with  rage,  in  his 
line  df  the  battle,  for  the  affault.     It  is  the  glittering  of 
fo  much  fteel,  the  fire  arid  noife  of  our  cannon  ai>d  drums 
that  has  infufed  this  frelh rancor  and  hatred  into  his  veins.' 
A  frivolous  caufe  j'ou  will  fay  :  how  is  it  af  caufc  ?  There 
needs  none  to  put  the  mind  in  agitation^ ,  A  mere  whimfy, 
wichoutbody  and  withoutfubjeft,  governs  and  puts  it  in  mo- 
tion.    Let  me  think  of  building  caftles  in  Spain,  my  ima- 
gination fuggefts  to  me  conveiiiencies  and  pleafures,  with 
which  my  foul  is  really  pleafed  and  delighted.  How  often 
do  we  tormeht  our  minds  with  anger  or  forrow  by  fuch 
Ihadows,  and  plunge  ourfelves  in  fantaftic  paflions,  which  . 
alter  us  both  body  and  foul  ?  What  aftonifhed,  fleering, 
ind  coiifufed  grimaces,  do  fuch  idle  notions  excite  in  our 
countenances  ?  What  (allies  and  agitations  do  they  create^ 
both  of  the  members  and  the  voice  ?  Does  it  not  feem 
that  this  individual  man  has  falfe  notions  from  a  crowd 
of  others,  with  whom  he  has  dealings,  or  fome  devil 
within  him  that  perfecutes  him  ?  Inquire  of  yourfelf  where 
is  the  objeft  of  this  change  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  nature, 
man  excepted,  which  nothing,  fuftains,  over  which  no- 
Vol.  III.  F  thing 
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thing  has  any  pow^r?*  Cambyfes,  for  only  having  xlreaint 
in  his  ileep  that  his  brother  was  to  be  one  day  king  of 
Pcrfia,  put  him  to  death,  though  he  was  a  brother  that 
be  loved »  and  always  confided  in  f.  AriftodemuSj^  king 
of  the  Meflemam,  killed  himfelf,  out  of  a  fancy  that  a 
certain  howling  of  his  dogs  was  an  ill  omen  [(.  And  king 
Midas  did  the  fame*  becaufe  he  had  dreamt  fome  dif- 
agreeable  dream  X*  ^^  is  taking  life  at  its  juft  value  to 
abandotiit  for  a  dream.  Hear  neverthelefs  how  thefoul  tri- 
umphs over  the  wretchednefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  body> 
and  its  being  liable  to  all  injuries  and  alterations :  and 
truly  it  has  reafon  to  fpeak  thus  of  it« 

O prima  infelhc'fingenti  terra  Premetheof 

Il!e  pariitn  cautt  peSoris  egU  epus. 
Corpora  dijponens,  meniem  mn  vidit  in  art§ 

Reffa  anim  primum  debmt  ejfe  via  §. 

Oh  !  'twas  for  man  a  moft  unhappy  day 

When  ra(h  Prometheus  formed  bim  out  of  clay  \ 

In  his  attempt,  the  heedlefs  architcft 

Did  indifcreetly  the  main  thing  negle£t« 

In  framing  bodies  he  had  not  the  art 

To  form  the  mind,  the  firft  and  noWeft  part. 


C  H  A  P-    ¥• 
On  fome  Ferjes  of  Virgil. 

USEFUL  meditation  is  the  more  em-     Giy   rcieaion* 
barrafling  and  burdenfome  by  being    ncccfSiry  in  old 
copious  and  folid.    Vice*  death,  poverty,     *^^* 

.1     .  N, 

•  The  Englifli  trtnflator,  (Mr*  Cotton^  for  want  of  having  feen  An- 
gelier's  edition  of  Montaigne  in  4to,  anno  tfSi,  has  miftaken  the  Jenfc 
of  this  paffage,  by  wording  it  thus,  "  Is  there  any  thing  but  ul  in  ^ai-  '' 
«•  ture,  but  iubfifting  nuUity,  over  which  it  has  power  ?'*  A  phrafc  uij- 
intelligible,  and  only  quoted  left  many  of  his  readers  (hould  be  led  into 
the  fame  mii^ake.  f  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  p.  196.  ||  Plutarch's  Trea^ 
life  of  Supcrltitionj  chap.  9.        J  Id  ibid.      §  Propcrt  lib.  iii..^flv  5  vcr.  pu 

and 
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and   diftempersy  are  fubje^ts  that  are  both  grave  and 
grievous.     It  is  neceflary  for  the  mind  to  be  well  furnilh- 
ed   with  the  means  of  fubftaining  and  combating  evils, 
and  inftrufted  in  the  rules  of  a  good  life,  and  a  right 
belief;  and  it  fliould  be  often  rouzed  and  excercifedia 
this  noble  ftudy.     But,  in  an  ordinary  foul,  this  muft  be 
by  relaxing  fometimes,  and  with  moderation  ;  for,  if  con- 
tinually bent  to  it,  it  will  grow  ftupid.     In  my  youth  I 
found  it , neceflary  to  put  myfelf  in  mind,  and  to  fblicic 
xnyfelf  to  keep  to  my  duty.    Gaiety  and  health,  they  fay, 
do  not  agree  quite  fo  well  with  thele  ferious  and  wife  dif- 
couffes.    1  am  at  this  prefent  time  in  another  ftate.    The 
terms  of  old  age  only  give  me  too  much  warnings,  preach 
to  me,  and  tntke  me  grow  wifer.     From  an  excelHve 
fprightlinefs»  I  am  funk  inro  cxceffive  gravity,  which  is 
worfe.     For  that  reafon  I  now  fuffer  .my  fancy  to  run 
wild  for  the  purpofe,  and  fometinies  employ  my  mind 
in  wanton  and  juvenile  thoughts,  with  which  it  diverts 
itfelf,     I  am  of  late  but  too  referved,  too  grave,  and  too 
fedate.  Everyday,  at  thefe  years,  admonifliesmeto  be  cool 
and  temperate.     This  body  of  mine  avoids  irregularity, 
and  dreads  it.     It  is  now  its  turn  to  guide  my  mind  to- 
wards a  reformation.      This   too  governs  in   its   turn, 
and  more  roughly  and  imperioully  than  the  othen     It 
does  not  let  me  reft  an  hour,  cither  fleeping  or  waking, 
from  fome  inftruftion  concerning  death,  patience,  and 
repentance*     I  now  deny  myfelf  temperance,  as  I  did 
formerly  pleafure ;  for  it  draws  me  too  far  back,  and 
even  to  a  degree  of  Itupidity.     Now  I  would  fain  be  my 
own  matter  in  every  refpeft.    Even  wifdom  has  its  excefs, 
and  has  as  much  need  of  moderation  as  folly ;  therefore 
left  I  fliould  wither,  dry  up,  and  over-burden  myfelf 
with  prudence,  in  the  intervals,  which  my  infirmities 
aUow  mt, 

Jiims  intenta  fuis  ntj^et  uffue  matis  X^ 

,Left  that  my  mind  fliould  evermore  be  bent. 
And  fix'd  on  fgbjedts  full  of  difcontent. 

%  Ovid  de  Trift.  lib.  av.  cleg.  i.  ver.  4. 

Fa  I 
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I  gently  decline  it,  and  turn  away  my  eyes  from  the  ftor- 
my  and  cloudy  fky  that  I  have  before  me  ;  which ^  thanks 
be  to  God,  I  confider  without  fear,  but  not  without  mc^ 
xJitation  and  debate ;  and  amufe  myfelf  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  days  of  my  youth, 

•animus  quod  per didi^^  optar^ 


Aique  in  frateritdfe  tot  us  imagine  vtrfat  J» 

The  mind  longs  to  regain  what  it  has  loff. 
And  by  things  paft  is  totally  ingrofs*d« 

Was  it  not  the  meaning  of  Janus's  double  face,  to  (igni«^ 
fy  that  childhood  Ihould  look  forward,  and  old  age  back- 
ward ?  Let  years  drag  me  on  as  they  may,  butitlhall  b« 
backward.  As  long  as  my  eyes  are  able  to  review  that 
beautiful  feafon,  which  is  expired,  I  now  and  then  turn 
them  that  way.  Though  it  is  gone  out  of  my  blood- 
veflels,  yet  I  am  not  willing  to  root  the  image  of  it  out 
of  my  memory. 


'hoc  effir 


Vmere  iis,  vitapojfe  prior ef rut  [|- 

The  man  lives  twice,  who  can  the  gift  retaia 
Of  memVy,  to  enjoy  paft  life  again. 

Old  men  fliouid  Plato  prefcribes  to^  old  men  to  be  pfe- 
bc  prefent  at  the    ^^^  ^  j-j,^  exercifeSy  dancings  ,and  fporta 

paltimos  and  ex-         ^  ,        ,  ,      ^  ,     ^  i      .-  i        r 

crcifes  of  the  ot  youth,  that  they  may  be  pleaied  to  tee 
youtli-  ^  in  others  that  activity  and  beauty  of  the 
body,  which  in  themfelves  is  no  more;  and  that  they  may 
recal  to  mind  the  gracefulnefs  and  bloom  of  thatflourifli- 
ing  ftage  of  life  :  and  he  requires  that,  in  thofe  recrea- 
tions,, they  afcribe  the  honour  of  the  vidtory  to  the  young 
man  who  has  given  the  beft,  and  the  moft  diverfion  and 
joy  to  the  company.  I  iifed  formerly  to  mark  dull  gloomy 
days  as  extraordinary  ;  thofe  are  now  my  ordinary  ones, 
and  the  extraordinary  are  the  fcrene,  bright  days^    1  am 

X  Petroniui!,  p.  90.  of  the  Paris  edition,  1 5^7. 
II  Martial  lib.  x.  cpig.  23,  ver.  7. 

.;  readv 
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Teady  to  leap  out  of  my  fkin  for  joy,  as  much  as  if  I  had 
received  a  new  favour  when  I  had  not  a  right  to  one. 
With  whatever  vain  fancies!  pleafe  myfelr,  I  cannot 
fometimes  force  one  poor  fmilefrom  this  wretched  body 
of  mine.  I  am  only  merry  in  conceit,  and,  as  in  a  dream, 
to  divert  by  ftratagem  th^  chagrin  of  old  age  :  but  furely 
it  would  require  another  remedy  than  a  dream.  A  weak 
Uruggle  of  art  againft  nature.  It  is  a  great  folly  to 
lengthen  and  anticipate  human  inconveniencies,  as  every 
body  does.  I  had  rather  be  old,  though  it  be  for  a  lefs 
time  than  to  be  old  before  I  am  really  fo  J.  I  fcize  on 
even   the  leaft  occafions  of  pleafure  that     *  ^  *  1,.    - 

-,  ,,S     1  r  And  take  every 

come  in  my  way.  1  know  well,  by  hear- lay,     opportunity  of 
feveral  forts  of  pleafures,  which  are  pru-     enjoying  pica- 
dent,  manly  and  honourable  ;  but  opinion 
has  not  power  enough  over  me  to  give  me  an  appetite  for 
them.     1  covet  not  fo  much  to  have  them  gallant,  mag- 
nificent and  pompous,  as  I  do  to  have  them  delightful, 
eafy  to  come  at,  and  ready  at  hand.    A natura  difcedimus : 
populo  Kos  damuSy  nullius  ret  bono  autori  ^ ;    "we  abandon 
**  nature  to  follow  the  popular  tafte,  from  which  no 
*•  good  comes."   My  philofophy  is  in  aftion,  in  natural 
xiod  prefent  pradtice,  very  little  in  fancy.    What  a  1  Jea- 
fufe  ihould  I  take  inplayingat  cob-nut,  or  whipping  a  top! 

J^on  f:nebat  enim  rumons  antefalutem  •[■• 
He  was  too  wife 


Idle  reports  before  his  health  to  prize. 


Pleafure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  .ambition.  It  thinks 
itfelf  rich  enough,  without  any  mixture  of  reputation 
with  it,  and  is  bed  plcafed  in  obfcqrity.  That  young  man 
who  (hould  pretend  to  a  palate  for  wiije  and  fauces,  ought 
to  be  whipped.     There  was  nothing  which  1  lefs  knew 

y  Cicero's  Trcatife  of  old  Age,  ch.  lo.  f  Scnec.  epift.  99.  f  T^"* 
is  a  very  pleafant  application  of  a  grave  verfe,  quoted  out  of  Ennius  °y 
Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i  cap.  14..  where  that  pott  fpeaking  of  Fabius  Max  ' 
nius,  fays,  that,  while  he  was  ading  for  the  public  goocf,  be  was  indif- 
ferent to  every  thing  that  was  faid  at  Rome  to  rundown  hi»condtt&. 


F  3  aii' 


and  valued^  but  now  I  learn  iti  I  am  very  much  aihamed 
pf  it,  but  what  ihould  I  do  ?  I  am  n)ore  aihamed  and 
vexed  at  the  occaiiotift  tiiat  prompt  me  to  it^  It  is  for 
us  to  doat  and  tell  old  wives  itoriesj^  but  young  men  mufl: 
mind  their  reputation,  and  make  a  genteel  figure.  Youth 
is  advancing  into  the  world,  and  into  credit.  We  arc 
going  out  of  it.  Siii  ^ermi^  fibi  dquos^  Mi  baftaSy  Jiki 
pilam^fibi  natatiwei^  et  cur  Jus  b^htani ;  mbu  fembus^  ex 
lt0Gnibu5  multiSy  talcs  ulin^uant  $t  tcfferas  "^  ;  ^*  let  th^m 
f^  referve  to  themfelves  arms,  h^rfes,  fpcats,  clijbst  teq- 
**  nis,  fwimming^  and  racing  j  and,  ot  the  manyfport^, 
*^  leave  dice  and  draughts,  and  the  chefs-board,  to  usol4 
**  men."  The  laws  themfclves  fend  us  to  our  houfcs, 
I  can  do  no  lefs  in  favour  of  this  wretqhed  ftatc  into 
which  I  am  puftxed  by  my  age,  than  to  furnilh  it  with 
play-things  and  amufements,  as  they  do  children,  into 
whofe  clafs  we  are  alfo  relapfed.  Both  wifdom  and  folly 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  fuppurt  and  rc^eye  me,  by 
jilternate  offices,  in  this. calamity  of  age. 

Mifcejluhitiatfi  confiliis  brevem  f. 
Short  fqlly  mix  with  graver  cares* 

I  alfo  avoid  the  flighteft  attacks ;  for  what  would  not 
have  fcratched  me  formerly,  now  pierce  me  through  and 
through.  My  conftitution  begins  naturally  to  be  fo 
crazy ;  in  fra^iH  carpore  odioja  cmms  offertfis  eft  i  "  to  j^ 
^'  weak  conftitution  every  injury  is  hateful.*^ 

/     Menft^ue  pati  durum  Juftinet  sgrn  nibilX? 

'  Apd  ^  ficl^  mind  nothing  that's  ^harih  can  bear. 

I  v^ras  always  of  fo  delicate  a  conftitution  that  the  leaft 
injury  would  hurt  me ;  and  J  ani  now  become  more 
jender,  at)d  more  pxpofed  ot\  all  fides. 

£/  minima  vires  f ranger e  quajfa  valent  f . 
A  cr9c]);*d  pltf^hipr  is  foon  broke. 

*  Ci«>  d<  Seiitfi.  tap*  i^f        t  Hor.  lib.  tv.  «^  i««  ver.  t;.       X  Ovi4 
^  f ontp>  lib,  i.  cl«g.  5.  vcr.  if.        f  Ovid,  Trift.  lib.  iii.  cl.  u .  vcr.  a«. 

My 
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My  judgment  rcftrains  me  from  repining  and  grumb^ 
ling  at  the  inconveniencies  I  fufFer  by  the  law  of  na*- 
ture  ;  but  it  does  not  take  away  my  feeling.  Having  no 
other  view  but  a  merry  life,  I  would  run  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other  in  queft  of  one  year  of  pleafent 
and  jocund  tranquility.  I  have  enough  of  that  fort 
which  is  gloomy  and  ftupid,  but  it  makes  me  ileepy  and 
brainfick.  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  it.  If  there  be  any 
perfon,  any  good  company  in  country  or  city,  in  France 
or  elfeivhere,  refident  or  travellingj  who  can  like -my 
huTDour,  and  whofe  humours  J  can  like,  let  them  but 
give  a  whittle,  and  I  will  go  and  furnifli  them  with 
cflays  fat  and  kart. 

Since  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  mind  The  mind  too 
to  refcue  itfelf  from  old  age,  I  advife  mine  ^''Se  bodj?'"* 
by  all  means  to  do  it.  Mean  time  let  it 
wax  green  and  flouriih  like  mifletoe  upo/i  a  dead  tree. 
I  fear  however  it  is  a  traitor,  becaufe  it  has  cohtradied 
fo  «lofe  a  fraternity  with  the  body,  that  it  leaves  me  at 
every  turn  to  follow  the  call  of  that.  I  flatter  it,  and 
deal  with  it  apart^  but  in  vain.  I  try,  to  no  purpofe,- 
to  break  the  connection,  by  laying  Seneca  and  CatuUuJ 
before  it,  and  the  reprefentation  of  court  ladies  and 
royal  maiks.  If  its  companion  has  the  cholic,  the  mind 
feems  alfo  to  be  affli<9:ed  with  it.  Even  the  faculties 
that  are  peculiarly  and  properly  its  own,  cannot  then  lift 
thcmfelves  up,  but  plainly  find  themfelvcs  cramped. 
There  is  no  fprightlinefs  in  its  produdion,  if  there  be 
none  at  the  fame  time  in  the  body. 

Our  teachers  are  in  the  wrong  who,  T^^«  ^^^  ^S^ 
white  they  are  in  queft  of  the  caufes  of  bo^*^Ts the  caufc 
the  extraordinary  tranfports  of  the  mind,  ofthecxtraordu 
attribute  it  to  a  divine  extafy,  to  love,  to  "he^^ind!^  ^^ 
a  martial  fiercenefs,  poetry  and  wine,  have 
denied  the  Ihare  of  it  due  to  health.  A  boiling,  vigour- 
ous,  full,  and  idle  ftate  of  health,  fuch  as  formerly  the 
verdure  of  youth  and  indolence  furnilhed  me  with  by 
fits ;  that  fire  of  gaiety  raifes  lively  dear  flaihes  in  the 
mind,  beyond  our  natural  light,  which  are  accompanied 
with  the  moft  fantaftical,  if  not  the  moft  defperate  en* 
thufiafUL    Now  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  ftate  of 

F  4  body 
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body  .fink  and  clog  my  fpirits,  and  produce  a  contrary 

jid  nullum  confurgif  opus  fum  corpore  languet  *  : 

The  man  whofe  body  languifhing  dotji  lie^ 

-  Cannot  to  any  work  himfelf  apply^ 

*  .        • 

And  yet  would  kave  mc  obliged  to  it,  as  it  pretends,  for  * 
my  oppolTng  this  agreement  much  more  than  is  common 
with  mankind  to  do  ;  at  leaft,  while  we  have  a  truce,  let 
US  banifh  difficulties  and  mifchiefs  from  our  commerce* 

•f  Dum  licet,  obduSlafolvatur  fronts  femSusl^j 

»  «  .      « 

•  Let  even  the  wrinkl^ss  pf  pld  age  ba  Kmpoth'd. 

Montaigne^  M  ^<^/''^V^  M^ .  ^mxnanda  jocularibus  J 

cfearadler  of  wif-     *f  Ibur  chagrin  myfl  be  fweetcned  with- 
^°'"*  •*  jocularity/' ,  I  like  wifdom.that  is  gay 

and  courtpousj  arid  fly  frpm  ^11  grabbednefs  and  aufte- 
fity,  haying  a  fufpicion  of  pvery  grifii  countenance, 
Ifn/femque  vullusjefrici  arrogantiam* 

pt  bahet  triftis  ^uoque  turba  cynados  §.  '  * 

A  difmal  facp  oft  hides  a  vicioi]s  heart, 

I  am  fincerely  of  Plato^s  opinion,  who  fay?,  that  good  or. 
iil  tempers  are  a  great  indication  of  the  goodnefs  or 
badnefs  of  the  heart.  Spcrates  had  one  fettled  counten-? 
ance,  but  it  was  ferene  and  fmiling;  not  a  fettled  gloo- 
minefs,  like  that  of  old  Craffus,  who  was  never  feen  to 
laugh.     Virtue  is  a  quality  pleafant  and  gay. 

Montaigne^.  .  ^  ^^^"^  ^'^^X  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^'^  .^'^^^  quarrel 

opinion  of  thofe  with  the  freedom  of  my  writings,  who 
wl)o  fliall  con-     j^^y^  jjqj.  more  reafon  to  quarrel  with  the 

ctemn   the  free-      ri  ri»  '11  t» 

doiki  of  his  writ,  freedom  of  their  pwn  thought?.  It  i^^ 
?"§«•  very  humprous  to  play  the  fevere  critic 

pn  the  writings  pf  Plato,  and  to  pafs  flightly  over  bisi 

•  Corn.  Gall.  cleg,  ii,  yer.  1*5.        f  In  the  original  it  i^  "  ct  dccet/' 
}  Hor.  Epod.  lib.  ode  13.  ver.  7.  ||  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  lib.  i. 

^p.  9*  HcroniOf  towards  the  end»  ^  Mart.  lib.  yii.  vcr.  9^ 

pre- 
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pretended  eonneiaions  with  Phoedo,  Dion,  Stella,  and 
Archeanafla.  Non  pudeat  dicere^  quod  non  pudet /entire ; 
*^  Let  no  man  be  alhamed  to  fpeak  what  he  is  not 
•^  afliamed  to  think.'*  I  hate  a  froward  penfive  temper, 
which  fkims  over  the  pleafures  of  life,  and  feizes  and 
fpeds  upon  its  misfortunes,  like  the  flies  that  cannoH 
ftick  to  a  body  that  is  well  poliflxed  and  fleek,  but  faften 
aad  fettle  upon  fuch  as  are  rough  and  knotty  ;  and  like 
the  cuppjing-glaf&s  that  only  fuck  and  draw  the  bad 
blood.     .  '^  . 

As  for  the  reft,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  pf'tke  liberty  h« 
to  myfelf  tp  dare  to  fay  all  that  I  dare  to  takes  to  fay  ail 
do,  and  I. am  even  difpleafed  at  thoughts  ^^t'  *'  •'  ^"^ 
that  will  not  be^r  |he  light.  The  worft 
of  my  ad:idBS  and  qualities  do  not  appear  to  me  fo  foul 
as  I  find  it  foul  and  bafe  not  to  dare  to  own  them.  Every 
one  is  difcrect  in  the  confeffion,  and  men  ought  to  be  fo 
in  the  a&ion.  The  boldnefs  of  doing  ill  is  in  fome 
meafurc  recompenfed  and  reftrained  by  the  boldnefs  of 
confeffing  it.  Whoever  will  oblige  himfelf  to  tell  the 
whole,  (hould  6blige  himfelf  to  do  nothing  that  he  muft 
be  forced  to  conceal.  God  grant  that  this  exceffive  li- 
berty t  take,  may.  draw  men  to  freedom  fuperior  to 
thofe  fneaking  fqueamifh  virtues  that  fprilig  from  our 
imperfeftions;  and  that  they  may  be  broyght  to  the 
ftandard  of  reafon  at  the  expence  of  my  intemperance. 
A  man  muft  fee  and  ftudy  his  vice  in  order  to  reveal  it : 
they  who  conceal  it  from  others,  commonly  conceal  it 
from  themfelves,  and  do  not  think  they  commit  fin  fe- 
cretly  enough,  if  they  themfelves  fee  it.  They  with- 
draw and  difguife  it  from  their  own  confciences.  Square 
vitia  fya  nemo  confitetur  ?  ^ia  etiam  nunc  in  Hits  eft : 
fomnium  narrate  vigilantis  ejtif ;  **  why  does  no  man 
ff  confefs  l)is  vices  ?  Becaufe  he  yet  continues  in  them  : 
•f  it  is  for  a  man  who  is  awake  to  tell  his  dream.**  The 
difeafcs  of  the  body  are  better  known  by  being  increafed. 
We  find  that  to  be  the  gout,  which  we  called  a  rheum, 
or  a  ftrain.  The  diftempers  of  the  foul,  the  ftronger 
they  are,  keep  tl^emfelves  tlje  more  obfcure;  and  the 
pioft  difeafed  have  the  leaft  feeling  of  them.     We  muft 

t  Seneca,'  epifti  53. 

there- 
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therefore  often  bring- thcn^  to  the  light  with  an  unre« 
Icnting  handy  and  open  ajrid  tear  them  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts.  As  in  dbtng  good^  fo  in  doing  evil,  the 
ipcre  confeiHon  of  if  is  fomettmes  a  faiiafa&ion.  Is  there 
any  deformity  in  doing  amifs  that  can  excufeus  from 
confeffing  it  ?  It  is  fo  great  a  pain,  to.mie  to  tdiflemblCy 
that  1  avoid  being  trufted  wi^h  another  perfon's  fecrets, 
fot  I  have  not  the  ccmrage  to  di&vow  my  knowledge 
of  .them.  I  can  conceal  it^  but  deny  it  I  cannot^  without 
great  pains  and  vexation.  To  be  very  fecret,  a  man 
muft  be  ib  by  nature^  not  by  obligation*  Ic  is  <tf  little 
vrorth,  in  the  fetvice  of  a  prince,  to  be  fcctet,  if  a  man 
be  not  alfo  a  liar.  If  he,  who  aflced  Thales,  the  Mile** 
fian,  whether  ho  ought  folemnly.  to  deny  that  he/ had 
committed  undeatinefft,  had  applied  himfdf.  to  me^  I 
ihould  have  told  him  that  he  ought  n^t;  for  I  take  lying 
to  be  a  worfe  :crtme  than  the  other.  Thaks  adviied 
him  to  quite  the  contrary,  bidding  him  fwear  *,  in  order 
to  ihield  the  greater  crime  by.  the  Icfs  :  ncverthekfs  this 
counfel  was  not  (o  much  a  choice,  as  a  multtplicadoii 
of  vice ;  upon  which  let  us  fay  this,  by  the  by,  that  we 
deal  well  with  a  ce^nfcientious  man,,  when  we  ptopofe  to 
him  ferae  difficulty  to  counterbalance  a  vice ;  butr  when 
we  Ihut  him  up  betwixt  two  vices  he  is  put  to  a  hard 
Tlt«  hard  choice  choice,  as  was  the  cafe  of  Ghi^n,  when 
pmtoOrigen.  it  was  put  to  bis  choice,  either  tQ:.turn 
idolater,  or  to  fuflfer  himfelf  to  be  carnally  abufed  by  a 
great  Ethiopian  Have  that  was  brought  to  him*  He 
fubrjiitted  to  the  firft  condition,  and,  as  it  is  fsud,  vi- 

•.  Here  Montaigne  maikos  Thales  fajr  the  very  contrary  to  what  be 

really  faid  5  and  ibis,  by  miftaking  the  ienfe  of  Diogcnct  Laertkis,  the 
author  wbom  he  mult  have  confulted  for  the'anfwer  t  "  a  roan,"  fays 
Diogenes,  f*  who  had  committed  adultery,  hav^ingaflced  Thalcv,  whether 
f*  he  might  Dot  deny  it  upon  oath  V*  Thales  made  atifwer,  *'  Bnt  is  not 
«*  perjury  even  a  worfe  crime  than  adultery  ?"  See  Diogenes'  Life  of 
Thales,  lib.),  fed.  «6.  Perhaps  Montaigne  was  decei?ed  by  fone  eUi- 
tion  of  this  author,  where  the  note  of  interrogation  was  omitted  after 
the  lalt  word,  which  indeed  is  anomiifion  that  I  find  in  Henry  Wetftein*g 
edition,  which,  excepting  that,  is  very  corred^.  But  I  am  more  inclined 
to  think  that,  l^ontatgne's  memory,  fo  wonderfuHy  apt  to  f>il  bim, 
as  he  bimfclt  confeflcs,  has  here  played  him  a  fcurvy  trick}  for^  what- 
ever conftru6lion  he  put  upon  the  words  of  Diogenes  Laertiusy  it  can- 
ivot  be  thence  inferred  tluit  Tholes  advifed  the  man  tQ  take  an  0alh  fox; 
the  fake  of  fhidding  the  greater  evil  ^  the  lcf$. 

eioully. 
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ciodljr.  Yet  thofe  women  of  our  timct  who  protcft 
that  they  had  rather  burden  their  confciences  with  ten 
men  than  one  mafs,  would  be  allowed  to  be  women  of 
tafte,  confidering  their  error.  If  it  be  an  indifcretion  fo 
to  publifli  errors,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  its  being 
made  a  precedent  and  praAice.  For  Arifto  faid,  that 
the  winds,  which  men  moft  feared,  were  thofe  that  ex- 
pofe  them.  We  muft  tuck  up  this  ridiculous  rag,  which 
btdea  our  manners.  They  fend  their  confciences  to  the 
ftewS)  and  at  the  fame  time  Jceep  a  ftarcbed  countenance. 
They  efpoufe  the  laws  of  ceremony,  and  there  fix  their 
^uty ;  fo  that  neither  can  injuftice  complain  of  inci- 
vility, nor  malice  of  indifcretion.  It  is  pity  that  every 
bad  man  is  not  alfo  a  fool ;  and  that  decency  Ihould  be 
,  a  cloak  for  his  vice.  Such  plaifterings  are  only  proper  for 
a  good  fubftantial  wall,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pro- 
ferve  and  whitcrwafli. 

In  €omplaifance  to  the  Hugonots,  who  Why  Montaigne 
condemn  our  auricular  private  confef-  5**^  5 -^^  ***ifr  **' 
fion,  Iconfefs  myfeifinpublicreligioufly  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
and  purely.  As  St.  Auguftin,  Origcn,  and  Hippocrates, 
publiihed  the  errors  of  their  opinions,  I  alfo'  4ifcover 
thofe  of  my  manners.  I  am  all  agog  to  make  myfelf 
|:iiown,  and  care  not  to  how  many,  provided  it  be  truly  ; 
or,  to  fay  better,  I  long  for  nothing,  but  T  cannot  bear 
to  be  taken  for  what  I  am  not  by  thofe  who  happen  to 
know  my  name.  He  that  does  every  thing  for  honour 
and  glory,  what  does  he  think  to  gain  by  fliewing  him- 
felf  to  the  public  under  a  vizor,  and  by  concealing  what 
he  really  is  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  ?  Com- 
mend a  crooked  fellow  for  his  fine  ftature,  he  has  reafon 
to  take  it  for  an  affront.  If  you  are  a  coward,  an4 
yet  honoured  for  being  a  man  of  valour,  is  it  you  whoni 
they  mean  ?  They  take  you  for  another  perfon,  I 
ihould  be  as  fond  of  that  man,  who  pleafes  bimfelf  with 
the  compliments  and  congees  that  are  made  to  him,  as 
if  he  were  the  head  of  the  company,  when  he  is  one  of 
the  meaneft  in  the  train.  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, walking  along  the  ftreet,  a  perfon  threw  water  on 
^im*^  for  which  his  attendants  faid,  he  ought  to  punifli 

him. 
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him;  ^^  Nay,  but,'*  faid  the  ki»g,  <^  he  dW  not  thrdw 
**  th^e  water  upon  nie,  but  on  the  man  he  took  me  to  be.*' 
To  one  who  informed  Socrates,  that  the  people  fpoke  ill 
fo  him,  "  Not  at  all,*'  faid  he,  "  for  there  is  nothing  m 
"  m^  of  what  they  fay/*  As  for  my  part,  whoever  Ihould 
commend  me  for  being  a  good  pilot,  or  very  modeft,  or 
very  chafte,  I  ihould  owe  him  no.  thanks^  And  in  like 
manoer,  whoever  Ihould  call  me  traitor,  robber,  or 
drunkard,  I  ihould  be  as  little  offended.  They  who  do 
not  know  themfdves,  may  feed  their  vanity  with  fialfe 
applaufe ;  but  not  I,  who  fee  myfelf,  and  look  into  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  very  well  know  whjat  be- 
longs to  me.  I  am  content  to  be  lefs  commended,  pro- 
vided I  am  better  known.  I  might  be  reckoned  ^ 
ivile  man  in  fuch  a  fort  of  wifdom  as  1  tak^  to  be  folly. 
I  am. chagrined  that  my  Eflays  ferve  the  ladies  only  as 
a  common  moveable,  or  furniture  for  the  hall.  This 
chapter  will  advance  me  to  the  clofet.  1  love  a  little 
private  converfation  with  them,  for  that  which  is  pub- 
lic, is  without  favour  and  without  favour.  In  farewels 
we  are  warmed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  affeftion  for 
the  things  we  take  leave  of.  I  take  my  final  leave  of 
this  world's  joys.  Thefe  are  our  laft  embraces. 
Why  Uie  aaioii  '^ut,  to  come  to  my  fubjea,  what  i^ 
iivhich  brings  ua  the  reafon  that  the  a<f^  of  generation,  au 
into  the  world,     ^^'^^^  fo  natural,    fo  neceflary,  and'  fo 

IS  exctuded  from      .    /,,       /  7  •'  'i        i 

fcrioos  and  re-  juftly  the  men  s  prerogative,  what  has  it 
guUrdifcourfes?  done  that  people  dare  not  f^Kak  of  it 
without  a  blufli,  and  that  it  Ihould  be  excluded  from  all 
ferious  and  regular  difcourfe  ?  We  boldly  pronounce 
the  words  **  kill,  rob,  betray,"  but  the  other  we  darp 
not  mention  fo  as  to  be  heard.  Does  it  mean  that  the 
iefs  we  exhale  of  the  faft  in  fpeech,  we  have  the  mpre 
authority  to  fwell  it  in  thought  ?  For  it  is  happy  that 
the  vwrds  which  are  leaft  fpoken  or  written,  and  moll 
kept  in,  are  the  beft  underftood,  and  the  moft  generally 
known.  Every  age,  all  ranks,  know  them  as  well  as 
they  do  bread.  They  are  imprinted  in  every  one,  with- 
put  being  exprefled,  and  without  voice  and  form.  And 
the  fex  that  is  bound  to  fay  leaft  of  it,  docs  it  moft.. 

It 
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•It  is  an  a<5tion  which  we  have  loft  in  the  fandtuary  of 
filence,  out  of  which  it  is  a  crime  to  force  it,  inftead  of 
accufing  and  judging  it;  neither  dare  we  to  lafli  it, 
but  by  j)eriphrafis,  and  in  pi<flure.  .  A  great  favour  to  a 
criminal  to  be  fo  deteftable  that  juftjce  reckons  it  unjuft 
to  touch  and  fee  him,  and  to  be  obliged  to  the  feverity 
of  his  condemnation  for  his  liberty  and  fecurity.  Is  it 
not  the  cafe  here  as  it  is  with  books,  which  fell  and 
fpread  the  more  for  being  fupprefled  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  ready  to  take  Ariftotle  at  his  word,*  who  fays  that 
balhfulnefs  is  an  ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach  to 
old  age.  Thefe  verfes  are  the  doftrine  of  the  old  fchool, 
to  which  I  adhere  much  rather  than  to  the  modern,  as 
its  virtues  appear  to  me  greater,  and  its  vices  lefs. 

*  Ceux  qui  par  tropfuyant  Venus  eftrivent 
Faillant  autant  que  ceux  qui  trop  lajutvent. 

They  err  no  lefs,  who  Venus  too  muft  fhun. 
Than  thofe  who  to  her  altars  always  rup. 

S«  dea^  tu  rerum  naturam  fola  gubernas^ 
Nee  fine  te  quicquam  dias  in  luminis  or  as 
Exoriiur^  nequefit  Uium^  nee  amabile  quicquam  f . 

Thou  deity,  by  whom  all  nature's  fway*d. 
Without  whofe  power  nothing  can  fpring  to  light. 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovely  to  the  fight, 

I  cannot  imagine  who  could  fet  Pallas     PalTas  and  the 
and  the  Mufes  at  variance  with  Venus,    ^"^®*  *^^  ]?-  * 

J         t        ,  ,  ,  ,     ,  r      T      great  connexion 

and  make  them  cold  towards  love  ;  for  I  with  Venus. 
know  no  deities  that  tally  better,  or  are 
more  indebted  to  one  another.  He  who  will  not  own 
that  the  Mufes  have  amorous  imaginations,  will  rob 
them  of  the  beft  entertainment  they  have,  and  of  the 
nobleft  fobjed:  of  their  compoiition ;  and  whoever^lfiall 
deprive  loveof  the  comniunication  and  fervice  of  poetry, 
will  difarm  it  of  its  beft  weapons.  By  thefe  means  they 
charge  Pallas,  the  god  of  familiarityand  benevolence, 

t*  Veriet  Ainyot*i  tranflarlon  of  Plutarch,  chap.  5, 
t  Lucret.  lib.  i.  ver.  aa.  .  .  • 
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and  the  Mufes,  who  are  the  tutelar  deities  of*  humanity 
and  juftice,  with  the  vice  of  ingratitude  and  difrefpeS:. 
I  have  not  been  fo  long  caihiered  from  the  fuit  and  fer* 
vice  of  that  deity,  but  my  memory  ftill  retains  its 
ftrength  and  power. 

Agnofco  veterts  vtfiigia  fiamma  *. 

Of  my  old  flarae  there  yet  remain  fome  fparks, 

T^et  mhi  deficiat  calor  bic  byemantibus  annis. 
I  have  fome  heat  left  in  my  winter  age*. 

.   ^al  ralto  EgeOj  fercbe  aqmlone  o  n$io 
CeJJiy  cbe  tut  to  prima  il  volfe  e  fcoffey 
Non  /  acbetta  ei  pfr$y  ma'l/$no  tl  mot9 
Ritien  ds  /'  ande  anco  agitate  e  groffe  f  • 

As  when  a  ftorm,  which  late  with  furious  blaft, 
Th*  JEgean  ocean  heav*d,  at  length  is  paft. 
While  the  high  waves  fubfide  into  a  plain. 
Soft  undulations  move  along  the  main« 

But,  as  far  as  I  underftand  of  the  matter,  the  abilities 
and  valour  of  this  god  are  more  lively  and  animated,  by 
the  painting  of  poetry,  than  in  their  own  efience. 

Et  verfus  digit os  babet^. 

And  there's  harmony  in  verfe  to  charm  a  Venus. 

Poetry  reprefcnts  a  kind  of  air  more  amorous  than  love 
itfelf.  Venus  is  not  fo  beautiful,  ftafk^^naked,  alive,  and 
panting,  as  ihe  is  here  in  Virgil. 

Dixeraty  et  niveis  bint  dtque  bine  diva  lacertis. 
CunSantem  amplexu  molti  fovet :  ilU  repente 
Accepit  folitamftammamy  nopujque  medullas 
Jmravit  eal^Ty'  et  labefaSa  fer  offa  cucurrity 

•  Virg.  JEnetd.  Uli.  W«  ver.  t).  f  TafTcs  Geruialeai  Uber.  cM 

to  ia«  ftAn%a<s«  I  Jttv%  fat.  6,  vcr.    9; 
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'Nanficus  at  que  vlimtonitru  cum  rufta  corufca 
I^nea  rima  means  percurrit  lumne  nimbos^ 

■ ea  verbaloqmtus^ 

OptaiQS  dtdit  ampkxuSy  placidumfue  petivit 
Conjugis  infufus  gremio  per  membra  fopar em  *• 

She  faid,  and  round  him  threw  her  fnow  white-arms. 
And  warmM  him,  wavering,  with  a  foft  embrace. 
He  quickly  felt  the  wonted  flame,  which  pierced 
Swift  to  his  marrow  thro'  his  melting  bones ; 
As  when  in  thunder,  Unc'd  along  the  iky, 
A  ftreak  of  fire  runs  dreaming  thro*  the  clouds. 


This  having  faid. 


After  the  wifli*d  embrace,  he  funk  to  reft, 
Softly  reclin'd,  on  his  fair  coufort's  breaft. 

All  the  fault  I  find  in  tbefe  lines,  is  that  r^^^  tranfportt 
he  has  reprefented  her  a  little  too  much  in  of  love  baniOicd 
rapture  for  a  married  Venus.  In  this  ^^^  marriage  $ 
difcrect  partnerihip  the  appetites  are  not 
ufually  fo  wanton,  but  more  grave  and  dull.  Love  hates 
that  its  votaries  ftiould  be  fwayed  by  any  motive  forei^ 
to  itielf,  and  is  but  cool  in  fuch  familiarities  as  are  foraged 
and  maintained  under  any  other  title,  as  marriage  i%, 
wherein  it  is  reafonable  to  think  that  kindred  and  the 
dowry  ftiould  have  as  much,  or  more  weight,  than  come- 
linefs  and  beauty.  Men,  fay  what  they  will,  do  not 
marry  for  themfelves ;  they  marry  as  much,  or  morq^ 
for  the  fake  of  pofterity  and  their  familiesi  The  intereft 
and  ufefulnefs  of  marriage  concerns  our  defendants  far 
bcyood  our  time  ;  and  therefore  I  like  the  way  of  ncgo* 
dating  it  by  a  third  hand,  and  by  the  judgment  of 
others,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  parties  that  are  to  be 
married :  and  how  oppofite  is  all  this  to  the  conven^ 
tbns  of  love  !  It  is  a  kind  of  inceft,  as  I  think  I  have 
laid  elfewherc,  to  exert  the  efforts  and  extravagancies  of 
an  amorous  licentioufnefs  in  that  venerable,  and  facre4 
alliance.     A  man,  fays  Ariftotle^  ihould  accc^  his  wife 

*  ^neld.  lib,  viii,  ver.  387,  39s,  404, 405,  405. 
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with  prudfence  and  modefty,  left,  by  dealing  wJtft  her 
too  wantonly,  the  pleafure  fliould  make  her  exceed  the 
bounds  of  reafon.  What  he  fays  with  tegard  to  confci- 
ence,  the  phyficians  fay  with  regard  to  health,  that  plea- 
fure exceffively  hot^  lafcJvious,  and  frequent,  corrupt 
the  feed,  and  hinders  conception.  But  it  is  faid,  on  th< 
contrary,  that  tof  fupply  a  languifhing  cohgrefs  as  that  15 
is  naturall)',  with  a  due  and  prolific  heat,  a  man  fliould 
offer  at  it  but  feldom,  and  at  notable  intervals. 

X  Sluo  rapiat  Jitiens  Venerem  inter iufque  reconddt  §. 

I  fee  no  marriages  that  fooner  mifcarry,  or  aire  diftufbed^ 
than  thofe  which  are  Iburred  on  by  beauty  and  amorous 
defires.  The  foundations  fliould  be  more  folid  and  con- 
ftant,  and  they  fliould  be  proceeded  in  with  circumfpec- 
tion.     This  furious  ardour  in  them  is  good  for  nothing. 

They  who  think  to  do  honour  to  the 
2«to^/o«Sd  married  ftate.  by  joining  love  to  it,  are 
in  the  married     rtiethinks  likc  tbofe  who^  ill  favour  of 

?n  nobS  '"^"^     ^^'^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  nobility  is  nothing  elfe 

but  virtue.  They  are  indeed  fomewhat 
a-kin,  but  they  differ  very  much ;  and  therefore  to  con- 
found their  names  and  titles  is  doing  wrong  to  both. 
Nobility  is  a  fine  quality,  and  with  reafon  introduced ; 
but,  forafmuch  as  it  is  a  quality  dependent  on  anothef, 
and  which  may  fall  to  a  man  who  is  vicious  and  good 
for  nothing,  it  is  far  below  virtue  in  eftimation.  If  it 
ht  virtue,  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  artificial  and  apparent, 
depending  on  time  and  chance,  differing  in  form  ac- 
cording to  the  various  countries,  living  and  mortal^ 
without  any  fource  more  than  the  river  Nile,  genealo- 
gical and  common,  of  fucceflion  and  femblance,  drawn 
by  a  confequence  that  is  a  very  weak  one.  Knowledge, 
power,  bounty,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  other  qualities, 
fall  into  communication  and  commerce,  but  this  iscow- 
fummated  in  itfelf,  and  of  no  ufe  to  the  fervice  of  an- 
other. There  was  propofed  to  one  of  our  kings  the 
choice    of    two    competitors    for    a     certain    office, 

J  Montaigne  has  explained  this  verfe  enough  before  he  quoted  it. 
^  Virf .  Geo.  lib.  iii.  ver.  137, 

of 
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tA  WKom  ttie  one  w^  ag^ntleman^  and  the  oth^r  was  not. 
'Tk)fy%  king  ordered  that,  without  rcfgcdt  to  quality,  they 
iKould  chufe  him  who. had  the  moft  merit ;  but  that  when 
tbe  woirth  of  th^  competitors  ihould  appear  to  be  ii^tirely 
equal^  then  they  Ihoyld  have  refpect  to  ppbility.  This 
.was  jufUy  to  give  it  its  due  ra^nl;,  A  j^oung  man  unknown 
i:aming  to  Antigonus,  to  folicit  that  he  might  fuceed  tp 
the  poft  of  his  deceafed  father, ,  a  perfon  of  wprth  ;  h? 
faid  to  him,  *^  In  fuch  preferments  as  thcfe,"  my  friend,^ 
•*^  I  do  not  fo  much  regard  ^he  ngUle  extradion  of  my 
foldiers  as  their  prowefs  */'  And  indeed  it  ought  not  to 
fare  with  foldiers  as  it  did  with  the  king  of  Sparta'^  of? 
cers,  trumpets,  minftrels,  cooks,  &c,  who  were  fuccedr 
«d  in  their  offices  by  their  children,  how  ignorant  foeven 
in  preference  to  thofc  who  had  more  experienee  in  thqj 
bufinefs. 

The  people  qf  Calicut  exalt  their  nobi-    'To   ^'^^t  rank 

1»  1  1       1  r      ^*  n-iL  *»*  nobility  are 

ity  above  the  human  fpecies.     They  are     p^onioted  in  tb# 

prohibited  marriage,  and  every  employ-  icingdom  otc^* 
naent,  but  what  is,  military*  They  may  ^*^"^* 
have  as  many  concubines  as  they  defire,  and  the  Womcii 
83  many  paqders  without  being  jealous  of  one  an- 
other :  but  it  is  a  capital,  and  unpardonable  crime  t0 
couple  with  a  perfon  of  a  meaner  condition  than  thern* 
fclves  :  nay,  they  think  themfelves  polluted  iftheyarebut 
touche4  by  one  paffing  along ;  andj,  as  if  their  nobility 
wa9  ftrangely  injured  and  wounded  by  ir,  they  kill  fuch  as 
cotne  but  a  little  too  near  them  \  inforpwch  that  thofc  who 
are  not  noble  are  obliged  to  call  out  as  they  go,  like  the 
gondoliers  of  Venice,  at  t.he  turnings  qf  ftreets,  for  fea( 
of  running  foul  of  one  another  ;  and  the  nobility  con'i- 
(Q^nd  them  to  ftep  afide  to  what  part  they  pleafe.  By  thi$ 
means  the  nobiUty  avoid  what  they  reckon  a  perpetual 
igaomiJiy,  and  the  others  certain  death.  No  length  of 
time,  no  favour  of  the  prince,  no  office,  or  virtue,  qx 
liches,  can  make  a  plebeian  become  noble;  to  which  this 
cui^om  contributes,  that  marriages  are  prohibited  betwixt 
families  of  different  trades,  infomuch  that  one  defcende4 
from  a  fhoemaker  may  not  marry  a  carpenter ;  and  the . 
^^ftreats  ace  obliged  to  train  yp  their  children  exadtly  to 

•  Plutarch  of  falfe  modeftyi  ch.  to« 
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the  father's  bufinefs,  and  to  no  other ;  by  which  nrreang 
the  diftinftion  and  aontinuation  oif  their  fortune  is  kept  up. 
The  idea  of  a  A  good  marriage,  is  there  be  fuch,  re- 
good  marrfage.  jeds  the  conipany  an-d  conditions  of  love : 
it  endeavours  to  difplay  thofe  of  friendlhrp.  It  is  a  fweet 
fociety  of  lifey  full  of  cohftarncy,  truft,  ami  an  infinite 
number  of  ufeful  artd  folid  offices,  and  -mutual  obligat* 
tions-*     No.  woman  that  has  a  true  tafte  of  it,  or 

■*^«r  *i^Optato  quamjunxii  lumne tada  ^, 

who  is  married  to  her  liking,  would  be  willing  to  be  in 
the  ftead  of  a  miftrefs  to  her  hufband.  If  Ihe  be  lodged 
in  his  afKrdtion,  as  a  wife,  ihe  is  then  lodged  much  more 
honourably  and  fecurely.  When  his  love  is  itl  upon,  and 
importunate  for  another  objedt,  let  any  one  but  then  aft 
him  on  which  he  had  rather  ad ifgracelhould  fall,  on  his 
wife  or  on  his  miftrefs,  whofe  misfortune  would  trouble 
him  moft,  and  to  which  of  them  he  wifhes  moft  gran- 
deur  ;  fuch  queftions  admit  of  no  doubt  in  a  good 
marriage. 

A  good  marri.  That  wc  fee  fo  fcw  good  marriages  \% 
age,  the  moft  the  greater  token  of  their  value ;  if  well 
happy  ftate  in     formed  and  adjufted,  there  is  not  a  more 

human  locicty.        ,  ./-  i    /•  •      i  #-     •  -i-rr 

beautirul  fcene  m  human  foeiery.  We 
cannot  do  withdut  it,  and  yet  we  are  continually  running 
it  down.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  the  cages,  where  the  birds  that 
are  within  are  mad  to  get  out,  and  thofe  that  are  without 
tvould  fain  get  in.  Socrates,  being  afked  whether  it  was 
moft  commodious,  to  take  a  wife  or  not,  made  anfwer, 
*'  Let  a  man  do  which  he  will,  he  will  repent  of  it  J/* 
It  is  a  contrad,  to  which  the  corhmon  faying,  Hom9 
homimy  aut  deus,  aut  lupus,  *'  man  to  man  is  either  a 
God,  or  a  devil,''  may  very  fitly  be  applied.  There  muft 
be  a  concurrence  of  a  great  many  qualities  to  conftituteit. 
It  is  in  this  age  fitter  for  mean  and  vulgar  fouls,  which 
are  not  fo  much  under  the  influence  of  diverfions, 
curiofity,  and  idlenefs. 

;  *  Catul.  deComa  Berenices  Car m.  64..ver.  79.      .:|:  Diog.  Laert.  lib. 
ii.  §.  33.'     .  . 
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Sucli  wild  humours  as  tnine^  which  bates  all  forts  (^ 
4  connexion  and  reftraii>t>  are  not  fo  proper  for  it. 

Et  mibi  duke  magis  refoluto  vivere  C0II9  *. 

For  liberty  to  me  is  far  more  fweet 
Than  all  the  pleafures  of  the  nuptial  fheet. 

Might  I  have  had  my  will,  1  would  not     ^^^j^   j^^^^ 
have    married  even  wifdom  itfelf,  if  fhe     laigne  married, 
would  have  had  me.  But  we  may  fay  what     ^^^?"^J^,  ^f^y  ?^»' 

-         1      r  -J  1  A  difpolcd  for   it. 

we  pleafe ;  we  are  carried  away  by  cuftom, 
and  the  common  practice  of  life.     Moft  of  my  adtions 
are  governed  by  example,  not  by  choice  :  and  yet  I  did 
not  comply  with  it  properly.     I  was  led  and  carried  to  it 
by  ftrange  occafions.     For  not  only  things  that  are  moft 
inconvenient,  but  the  moft  deformed,  the  moft  vicious, 
and     thofe  to  which   we   have  the   greateft    averfion, 
may  become  acceptable  by  certain  conditions  and  acci- 
dents :  fo  vain  is  any  human  ftate.     In  realicj^,  I  was 
perfuaded  to  marriage  at  a  time  when  I  was  worfe  prepared 
lor  it,  and  more  averfe  to  it  than  I  am  now,  that  I  have 
tried  it,     And  as  great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,  t 
have  in  truth  obferved  the  marriage-articles  more  ftrii^ly 
than  I  eithef-promifed  or  expeded.     It  is  in  vain  to  kick 
when  a  man  is  once  fettered.     A  man  ought  to  ufe  his 
liberty  fparingly  ;  but  after  he  has  fubmitted  to. the  mar- 
riage tye  he  muft  confine  himfelf  within  the  laws  of  the 
common  duty,  at  left  endeavour  it  all  he  can. 

They  who  enter  into  this  contrad  with     Carriage  ought 
a  view  to  behave  in  it  with  hatred  and  con*-     to  be  exempt 
tempt,  aft  unjuftly,  as  well  as  unhand-     from  hatred an4 
fomely  and  equally  harlh  and  injurious  is 
that  fine  rule  which  I  find  paffes  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  women,  like  a  facred  oracle, 

Sers  ton  fnary  €omme  ton  tnaiftre^ 
Et  fen  garde  comme  d'un  traijire. 

Serve  thy  huft)and  like  a  waiter. 
But  guard  thyfelf  as  from  a  traitor. 


*  Corn.  Gall,  f^tg,  ii  ver.  6, 
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Which  IS  a$  much  as  to  fay,  behayc  to  him  with  a  con* 
ftraincd,  .iniipical,  and  diitruftful  reverence,  which  13  a 
ftyle  of  war  and  defiance.  I  am  too  mild, for  fuch  rug- 
ged defigns.  To  fey  the  truths  1  am  not  yet  arrived  to 
that  perfeAion  of  cunning  and  comphifance,  as  to  con- 
found reafpn  with  injuftice,  and  to  ridicule  every  rule 
and  order  that  does  not  agree  with  my  appetite.  Because 
I  hate  fuperftitipn  I  do  not  immediately  run  into,  irreligi- 
on.  If  a  man  does  not  always  perform  his  duty,  he  ought 
at  leaft  always  to  love  and  acknowledge  it.  There  is  treache- 
ry in  the  marriage  contrad:,  if  the  afFeftion  of  the  par- 
ties be  not  mutual.     Wc  will  now  proceed. 

Our  poet  reprefents  a  marriage  full  of 
?ouTd!biSa  harmony  and  good  agreement,  in  which 
iparriagc  of  however  there  is  not  much  fidelity.  Did  he 

free  choice  to-       mean  to  fay  that  it  is  not  impoQible  for  a 

be  without  a-  ^      ^       /*,  ,     .  .         •^»        ri 

ileiity.  perfon  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  love 

and  yet  referve  fome  duty  towards  marri- 
age ;  and  that  it  may  be  injured  without  being  totally 
broken  ?  A  footman  my  happen  to  ride  in  hi»  matter's 
boots,  and  yet  not  hate  him.  Beauty,,  opportunity^  and 
deftiny  (for  deftiny  has  alfo  a  hand  in  it) 

^ — ^fatsan  ep  in  paritius  ilHt 
^asfinus  abfcmdit^  namji  tihifiitra  ceffmt 
Nilfacieilmgi  minfura  imognita  mrvi  ^. 

Fate,  which  the  whole  world  rules,  exerts  irs  fpit|?j^ 
Ev*n  in  the  parts  concealed  from  common  fight ; 
And  if  the  flars  to  favour  you  Ihould  fail^ 
*   Your  furniture  of  luft  will  not  avail, 

m 

Inay  have  attached  her  to  a  ftranger ;  yet  not  fo  iritirely 
perhaps  but  flie  may  have  fome  link  of  love  that  flirt 
tolds  her.  to  her  hufband.  They  are  two  defigns,  which 
have  difl:indt  paths  without  being  confounded.  A  womaa 
may  yield  to.  a  man,  whom  fbe  would  by  no  mean^  chufe 
to  marry ;  I  do  not  fay  from  a  diilike  to  his  circumftances^ 
but  even  to  his  perfon.  Few  men  have  made  a  wife  of  a 
miftrefs,  but  they  have  repented  it :  and,  even  in  the 
other  world,  what  an  unhappy  life  does  Jupiter  lead  with 

bis. 
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ias,  -whom  he  at  firft  intriguol  with,  and  enjoyed  as  t 

miftrefs?  This  is  what  they  call  difgracing,  or  undervaf- 

^    luingathing,  inorderthefooner  to  obtain  it.    I  have,  in 

I     my  time,  known  an  inftance  where  love  has  been  fhame- 

[     fully  and  diftioneftly  cured  by  marriage.     The  ^ahfider- 

[     ?tions  are  too  widely   different.     We  love  two^thin^, 

V  hich  are  not  only  different,  but  coatrary  without  any 

impediment.    Ifocrates  faid,  that  the  city  of  Athens  was 

liked  juft  in  the  fame  inanner  as  the  ladies  of  pleafure  are* 

Every  body  loved  to  take  a  turn  thither,  and  to  pafs  away 

his   time,  but  no  body  iiked  it  io  well  as  to  be  we^ed 

I     to  k ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  fettle  there,  and  make  it  his  hooat. 

I  have  been  vexed  to  fee  hufbands  bate  dieir  wives,  only 

!      becaufe  they  do  them  wrong*     We  &poki  not  however 

love  them  the  lefs  for  our  own  faults ;  they  ihould  at 

lead,  upon   the  fcore  of  repentance  aad  OMiipaffion,  be 

dearer  to  us. 

They  are  ends  that  are  different,  and     jsiStremt  bc- 
yet  fomewhat  compatible.     Marriage .jbas     twixt   mam- 
for  its  Ihare,  profit,  juftice,   honour,  and     ^fi«  *"^  ^^"^ 
conftancy ;  a  fiat,  but  more  univerfal  pleafure,    iove  k 
founded  on  pleafurc  only,  and  has  it  in  truth  moreticklilh, 
lively,  and  acute ;  a  pleafure   inflamed  by  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  it.  There  mufl:  needs  be  a  fting  and  fmart  in 
it.     It  is  no  longer  love  if  it  be  without  darts  and  fire. 
The  bounty  of  the  ladies  is  too  profufe  in  the  married  (late, 
and  blunts  the  point  of  affe<Stion  and  defire  :  to  efcape 
which  inconvenience,  do  but  fee  what  pains  Lycurgus  aqd 
Plato  take  in  their  laws. 

TJie  women  are  not  at  all  to  blame,  ,j^^  fewi«. 
when  they  refufe  the  rules  of  life  that  are  !aw^  impofed 
introduced  into  the  world,  forafmuch  as     ^y  the  men  u>- 

,  111  •  1  I     .        on  tl>e  women 

they  were  made  by  the  men,  without  their  b€fofe  the  latter 
coijfent.  There  is  naturally  a  contention  s^^^  t*^|j*  «<>»- 
and  brawling  betwixt  them  and  us.  The  ^"*  *^  ^  ^^* 
ftriiStefl:  agreement  we  have  with  them  is  even  mixed  with 
tumult  and  tempeft.  In  the  opinion  of  oyr  author  we 
deal  inconfiderately  with  them  in  this.  After  we  have 
difcovered  that  they  are,  without  comparifon,  more 
ap^Zc  jwvd  ardent  in  the  feats. of  lovathasi  we  are^  and 
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that  the  prteft  of  old  teftified  as  much,  who  Ijadbeen  one 
while  a  man,  and  then  a  woman, 

yenusbuic  erat  uiraque  nota  ^. 
Tirefias  had  both  fexes  try*d. 

Likcwife,  after  we  have  learnt  from  their  own  mouthy 
the  proof  that  was  given  of  the  truth  of  this  by  an  ern- 
.  peror  and  an  emprefs  of  Rome,  who  lived  at  different 
times,  and  were  both  famous  for  their  fuperior  atchievc- 
ments  upon  this  occafion ;  he  for  deflowering  in  pne  nighty 
.ten  Sarmatian  virgins,  that  were  his  captives ;  and  Ihefor 
having  really  had  twenty ^five  bouts  in  one  night,  chang- 
ing her  man  according  to  her  neceffity  and  her  fancy. 

•adbuc  ardens  rigida  tentigine  vulva^ 


Et  laffata  firisy  nondumfatiata  receffit  f . 

Still  burning  with  the  rage  of  furious  luft, 

Tir'd  with  enjoyment,  but  unquenched  her  thirft. 

And,  confidepng  the  quarrel  that  happened  pnce  in  Catar 
Ionia  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife,  wherein  the  latter  com- 
plaining of  his  too  frequent  addreffes  to  her  (not  that  I 
'think  fomany  as  made  her  uneafy,  for  f  believe  no  mi- 
'  racies  except  religious  ones)  as,  under  that  pretext,  tQ 
curtail  and  curb  in  this  which  is  the  very  fundamental 
adt  of  marriage,  the  authority  of  the  hufbands  oyer  their 
*  wives,  and  to  fliew  that  their  frowardnefs  and  ill  nature 
go  beyond  the  nuptial  bed,  and  fpurn  under  foot  the  very 
charms  aftd  pleafures  of  Venus  the  |iufband  made  anfwer, 
like  an  unnatural  brute  as  he  was,  that  on  faft-days  he 
could  not  content  himfelf  with  lefs  than  ten  courfes. 
Upon  this  came  out  a  remarkable  decree  of  the  queen  of 
Arragqn  ;  by   which,  after  the   mature  deliberation  of 
council,  this  good  queen,  to  give  a  rule  and  example  to 
all  future  times  of  the  moderation  and  modefty   required 
in   lawful  marriage,  appointed  the  number  of  fix  in  any 
one  day  to  be  a  legal  and  neceflary  ftint;  releafing  and 

f  Ovid  Metam,  lib.  iii.  fab.  3.  vcr  ^3.  t  J«v.  ft^  6,  ver.  13^, 
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■quiting  very  much  of  the  neceffity  and  defire  of  her  fex, 
for  the  fake,  fhe  faid,  of  eftabliftiing  an  eafy,  and  con- 
fequently  a  permanent  and  unchangeable  form ;  where- 
upon the  doftors  cry  out,  what  the  devil  muft  be  the 
female  appetke  and  concupifcence,  fince  their  reafon, 
their  reformation,  and  tiieir  virtue  are  taxed  at  fuch  a 
rate,  confidefing  the  different  judgment  of  ^j'ur  appe- 
tites ?  For  Solon,  the  patron  of  the  law-fchool  *,  only 
taxed  us  at  three  times  a  month,  that  this  conjugal 
commerce  might  not  fail.  After  havings  1  fa)'',  both 
believed  and  preached  this,  we  go  fo  far  as  to  injoia 
them  contincncy  for  their  peculiar  portion,  and  upon 
the  moft  rigorous  penalties. 

Though  there  is  no  paffion  more  hard  j^,„  ^^  ^^„. 
to  contend  with  than  this,  we  require  that  fei^es  a  loofe  to 
the   women   alone  Ihould  refift   it:  not    f^^  paffion    ^ 

,         -  •         1  111  love,  and  fevere- 

barely  as  a  vice,  but  as  an  execrable  abo-  ly  forbid  it  at 
mination,  worfe  than  irreiigion,  or  parri-  -th*  fame  timet© 
eide ;  and  yet  wc  fail  into  it  without  blame  *  women, 
and  reproach.  Even  thofe  of  u«,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  mafter  this  paffion,  have  acknowledged  how  difiicult, 
or  rather  impoffible  it  is  to  fubdue,  weaken,  and  cool 
the  body  by  the  ufe  of  material  remedies*  We,  on  the 
contrary,  defire  conftitutions  that  are  found,  vigorous, 
in  good  plight,  well  fed^  and  chafte  at  the  fame  time, 
that  is  both  hot  and  cold ;  for  marriage,  which  we  fay 
was  injoined  us  to  hinder  them  from  burning,  is  little 
rcfrefhment  to  thcai  according  tp  our  behaviour.  If  the 
women  take  a  man,  the  vigour  of  whofe  age  is  ftill  boil- 
ing, he  will  be  proud  of  fpreading  it  elfewhere* 

Sit  tandem  pud  or  aut  eamus  in  jus 
Multfs  mentula  millibus  redempta^ 
Non  eft  hac  tua^  Baffin  vendidiftif. 

Baflus  !  for  (hame  at  lengrh  give  over. 
Or  I  to  juftice  muft  my  caufe  refign  ;    - 

•  Plutarch  in  hi»  trcatife,  intirled,  'e^^twcc  of  Love,  p.  769  tom.»ii« 
the  Patis  edition  in  1624*  f  Martial,  lib.  xii.  epig.  99.  ver.  i«. 
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The  goods  with  which  you  play  the  rover, 
Were  dearly  bought,  and  are  no  longer  thine. 

The  ph'ilofqpher  Pole^ion  *  w^s  juftly  profecutcd  by 
his  wife  for  fowing  in  a  barrea  field  the  feed  that  was 
due  to  a  fruitful  one.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  chuie 
decayed  men  they  will  be  in  a  worfe  condition  in  mar- 
f  iftge  than  maids  and  widows.   We  think  them  well  pro<» 
Tided  becaufe  they  have  a  man  always  with  them  j  juft 
as  the  Romdrts  thought  Clodia  Lacta,  a  veftal  virgio,  to 
have  been  violated  becaufe  Caligula  approached  her, 
t^ilgh  it  was  affirmed,  that  he  did  no  more  than  ap>^ 
proached  her.     But,  on  the  contrary^  we  by  this  add  to 
their  neceflity,  forafmuch  as  the  conteft  and  company  of 
any  man  whatfoever  rouzes  their  defire,  which,  in  loli- 
fude  would  be  more  quiet*     And  it  is  Ivkely  that  it  was 
in  order  to  render  their  chaftity  the  more  meritoriovK  by 
this  circumstance  and  coniideratioiv,  that  Boleflaus  an4 
his  wife  Kinge,  the  fovereigns  of  Poland,  united  in  ^ 
l^ow  of  chaftky,  when  in  bed  together  on  their  very 
wedding  night,  and  kept  it  iii  fpite  of  the  delights  of 
inatrimony. 

The  whoK:  of  ^^  ^^^^^  them  u>p  from  their  child-s 

the  education  -  hood  to  thc  negotiations  of  love.  Their 
IJrrten'dfto^/''  beautv,  their  drefs,  their  knowledge,  their ' 
fpire  them  with  (peecli,  and  then:  whole  inftrudiion  ten4 
a  paffion  for  Jove,  only  to  this  point.  Their  governeffes  im- 
print nothing  in  them  but  the  idea  of  love,  if  it  were 
only  by  continually  reprefcnting  it  to  them,  to  give  them 
a  difguft  to  it.  My  daughter,  (the  only  child  I  have)  Is 
now  of  an  age,  wherein  forward  young  women  are  per-? 
mitted  by  the  laws  to  mnrry.  She  is  ot  a  puny^  tender, 
and  delicate  conftitution,  and  has  been  alfo  brought  up 
by  her  mother  in  a  private  particular  manner,  fo  thatihe 
is  but  now  beginning  to  be  wea^ned  from  her  childifh 
fimplicity.  She  was  oh€  day  in  my  prefence  reading  a 
Fjrench  book,  wherein  the  word  Fouteau  X  occured, 
Tvhich  IS  the  name  of  a  tree  well  known,  viz.  the  beech* 
3^he  wpnian,  ^o  whofe  conduft  (he  is  committed,  flop-- 
ped  frer  itioft  a  littte  rough ty,  and  made  her  fltip  cvet 

*  I>iop.  Lacrt.  in  the  Life  of  PoIemcni«  lib.  iii.  feft.  tt.  t  A  word 

V^ry  fiipil^i  in  thp  foijn<J  lo  a  ttrm  of  Ictehery  in  ^hj:  French  language. 
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fhat  dangerous  term,  1  let  her  alone,  rarfier  than  break 
into  their  rules,  for  t  never  concern  myfelf  in  that  fort 
of  government.  The  polity  of  the  fi^males  has  a  myfte- 
rious  train  which  tfft  maft  leave  to  them.  But  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  a  c^veriai^ti  with  twenty  lacqocys  for  fix 
month s,  would  not  fo  ^eply  hav^  imprinted  in  lier 
fancy  the  meaning,-«pplicatiow^  and  all  the  confequences 
of  the  fouad  -of  thofe  twd  wicked  fylla'blieS)  as  this  good 
old  woman  did  by  >her  reprimand  and  prohibition* 

Motus  doceri  gMtukf  hnicos 
Matura  virgo^  ^t  fingitur  artubus 
jMi  muHc^  ei  in^os  amores 
De  Mter-Q  4ne(U^atur  uffgui  '^. 

With  pliatt  limbs  the  ripened  maid. 
Now  J0ys  to  tearn  the  wanton  tread 
Of  dance  Ionic,  and  tb  prove 
The  pleafures  of  forbidden  love. 

Let  them  but  difpenfe  a  little  with  cere-    Moreover    tlA 
mom ;  let  them  bat  enter  into  the  free-     ^!^V*  ^*"^ 

-,       ^  r  r    '  ^  i  mj  ral  to  ttjcm. 

dom  of  converfation ;  we  are  but  children 
in  this  fcience  compared  to  them.  Were  you  to  hear 
them  fet  forth  our  courtfhip  and  compliments,  they  give 
you  plainly  to  underftand,  that  we  bring  them  nothing 
which  they  did  not  know  before,,  and  had  d'^efled  with- 
out our  affiftance.  Would  you  think  with  Plato,  that 
they  were  heretofore  debauched  when  very  young  ?  I 
happened  one  day  to  be  at  a  place,  where  I  could,  witk- 
ouc  being  at  all  fufpefted,  over-hear  fome  of  the  dil^ 
courfe  that  pafled  betwixt  them.  What  can  I  lay  of  it  ? 
By  our  lady,  (faid  I)  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  go  and 
ftudy  the  phraies  of  Amadis,  and  the  regifters  of  Boccace 
and  Aretine,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  them.  We  employ, 
our  time  to  good  purpofe  indeed.  There  is  not  an  ex- 
preffion,  on  example,  or  a  proceeding,  which  they  do 
not  know  better  than  our  books.  It  is  a  difcipline  that 
lias  its  fource  in  their  veins, 

JS/  mentem  y$ms  if  fa  d&iii  f  • ' 
Venus  herfelf  did  them  infpirc. 

t  Hbrace,  lib.  iii.  ode  6.  yen  ai,  &c.        f  ^''S*  ^^  &.iii  Ter.  «^« 
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aod  which  thofe  good  inftruftors,  nature,  youth,  an4 
health,  are  continually  fuggefting  to  their  fancy.  They 
need  not  be  at  the  paiiis  to  learn,  they  naturally  breed  it. 

Nee  t^ntum  nivjo  gavifa  eff  ulla  columbd^ 

CompaTy  velft  quid  dicitur  improbius^ 
Ofcula  mordenti  femper  decerptre  roftroj 

^anium  pracipue  mullkola  eft  mulier  *. 

Not  more  delighted  is  the  milk-white  dove, 
(Or  any  creature  that's  more  prone  to  love) 
Still  to  be  billing  with  her  mate,  than  is 
Th'  inconftant  woman  evVy  man  to  kifs* 

Infomuch  that  did  not  fear  andhonovir,  of  which  they 
have  their  Ihare,  give  a  little  check  to  this  natural  vio- 
lence of  their  defire,  we  would  become  icandalous.  All 
the  motion  in  the  world  is  bent  and  tends  to  this  copu- 
lation ;  it  is  a  matter  infufed  throughout  the  whole ;  it 
is  a  centre  to  which  all  things  point.  We  even  find 
edkfts  of  old  and  wife  Rome  made  for  the  fervice  of 
of  love,  and  precepts  of  Socrates  for  the  inftruftions  of 
courtezans. 

N^c  non  Ubelli  Stoici  inter  fericos 
Jaeere  pulvillos  amant  § . , 

The  Stoics  with  all  their  gravity 
Delighted  to  write  on  fubjeds  of  gallantry. 

Zeno,  amongft  other  laws,  regulated  the  divarications 
and  motions  in  getting  a  maiden-head.  What  was  the 
fignifipatioji  of  the  jSiilofopher  Strato^s  book  of  carnal 
copulation  ?  And  of  what  didTheophraftus  treat  in  thofe 
books  wliich  he  intitled,  one  the  Lover,  the  other  Love  ? 
And  what  did  Ariftippus  write  of  in  his  book  of  jmcient 
delights  ?  What  is  the  purport  of  thofe  copious  and  , 
lively  defcriptions  in  Plato,  of  the  amours  of  his  time  ? 

'  atid  of  Demetrius  Phalareus^s  book  called  the  Lover  ? 
And  Clinias,  or  the  ravilhed  Lover,  by  Heraclides  Pon- 

'  ticus  ?  And  that  of  getting  Children,  or  of  Weddings, 
by  Antifthenes,  and  the' other  of  the  mafter,  or  the 
iover  ?     And   that  of  amorous  ^xercifes,  by  Arifto  ? 

•  Catullus.  Carm.  Ixvi.  vcr.  115,  &c. 
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The  two  books,  one  of  Love,  the  other  the  Art  of  Love, 
by  Cleanthes  ?  The  amorous  dialogues  of  Spherus  ? 
And  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  Chryfippus,  im- 
pudent beyond  all  toleration  ?  And  his  fifty  lafcivious 
epiftles  ?  I  chufe  to  fet  afide  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
fophers  of  the  Epicurean  fed:,  the  proredtors  of  fenfual 
pleafures.  There  were  fifty  deities  in  time  paft  afligned 
to  this  office*  There  is  a  nation  where  to  affwagc  the 
concupifcenceof  thofe  who  went  to  their  devotion,  they 
kept  ftrumpets  in  the  temples  for  their  enjoyment,  anil 
it  was  an  aft  of  ceremony  to  lie  with  them  before  the 
iervicc.  Nimirum  propter  continentiam,  incontinentia  necef- 
/aria  eft^  incendium  ignibus  extinguitur ;  "  incontinence 
<^  is  neceflary  for  the  fake  of  continency,  as  a  blaft  is  to 
.**  extinguilh  a  fire/' 

In  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  this  member  of  our 
body  has  been  deified.  In  one,  and  the  fame  province, 
fome  flayed  themfelves  for  the  fake  of  offering  and  con- 
fecrating  a  piece  of  their  fkin  ;  others  offered  and  conic- 
crated  their  feed.  In  another  province,  the  young  men 
made  public  incifions  betwixt  the  fkin  and  the  flefh  of 
that  part,  and  made  feveral  overtures  in  it,  through 
which  they  thruft  fplinters,  the  longeft  and  biggefl  that 
they  could  endure;  of  which  fplinters  they  afterwards 
made  a  fire  for  a  burnt  offering  to  their  gods,  being  not 
reckoned  either  over-vigorous  or  chafle  if  they  did  but 
ihrink  under  that  cruel  torture.  Elfewhere,  the  moft 
facred  magiftrate  was  revered  and  recognized  by  thofe 
parts  ;  and  in  feveral  ceremonies  the  image  of  them  was 
pompoufly  carried  in  public  proceffion  to  the  honour  of 
feveral  divinities.  The  Egyptian  ladies  at  the  Baccha- 
nalian feafts,  wore  oqe  about  their  necks  carved  in  wood, 
exquifitely  formed,  as  large  and  heavy  as  each  was  able 
to  bear ;  befjdes  that  in  the  flatue  of  their  god,  there 
was  a  reprefentatlon  of  one  which  meafured  more*  than 
the  reft  of  the  body.  The  married  womep  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood reprefent  the  fhape  of  it  in  the  kerchiefs  upon 
their  fore-top,  by  way  of  oftentation,  for  the  enjoyment 

*  Herodet.  lib.  ii.  p.  111.  AlhXw  ivoWmriot  iXaa-a-ov  toy  rS  £\\u  TrnfjuQ^ 
f*  a  member  wbich  is  not  much  lefs  than  the  reft  of  the  body."  I  cannot 
imagine  why  Montaigne  took  it  into  his  head  hfrp  to  improve  upon  thf 
W^WY^S^Pt  exaggeration  9f  the  Egyptians, 

th^y 
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they  have  had  of  it,  and  when  they  come  to  be  widow*  ^ 
they  turn  it  behind,  and  hide  it  under  their  coifs.  The 
mod  fage  matrons  at  Rome  were  proud  of  offering 
fiowevs  and  garlands  to  the  god  Priapus,  and  the  virgins 
ac  the  time  of  the«r  wedding  were  feated  upon  his  moft 
criminal  parts.  Nay,  {  know  not  whether  I  have  not 
in  my  time  feen  fome  fuch  air  of  devotion.  What  was 
fbe  meaning  of  that  ridicuJous  cod-piece  worn  by  our 
fepc^fathers,  and  by  the  Swifs  even  to  this  day  ?  Ta 
what  purpofe  is  the  difplay  wc  make  at  this  time  of  the 
form  of  our  implements  under  our  gafkins ;  and  often, 
which  is  worfe,  by  a  falfe  and  impofing  reprcfentation 
beyond  their  natural  fize  ?  I  can  fcarce  help  thinking 
th^  this  fort  of  garb  was  invented  in  the  better  and  more 
confcientious  ages,  that  mankind  might  not  be  deceived, 
ty  every  one's  giving  an  account  of  his  talent  in  public* 
The  mod  fimple  nations  wear  them  ftill  with  fome  rcr 
femblance  to  the  truth.  In  thofe  days  the  workman  was 
infbrinedf  as  he  is  now,  of  the  mcafure  of  the  arm'  or 
foot.  Th^t  horieft  man,  who,  when  I  was  but  a 
youngfter,  caftrated  fo  many  fine  antiqi>e  ftatuj&s  in  his 
great  city,  for  fear  of  corrupting  the  fight,  acccM:ding  to 
the  opinion  of  that  other  honeft  old  gentleman, 

*  Fhgitsi  principium  eji  udare  inter  cives  torforai; 
*'  the  cuflom  of  appearing  naked  in  public,**  has  intro-^ 
^Juced  a  deprivity  of  manners  amongft  us,  ought  to 
fcave  confidered  that,  as  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  every  mafculine  appearance  was  excluded ;  fo  H 
was  doing  nothing  if  he  did  not  alfo  caufe  horfes,  aflfes^ 
and  in  Ihort,  all  nature  to  be  caftrated. 

Omne  adeo  genus' in  terns  bcminumque^  ferarumque 
Ei  genus  ^qucreum^  pecudes^piSaque  volucreSy     " 
In  furias  igMonque  ruunt  |. 

All  creatures  thus  the  taging  paffion  find ; 
For  whether  they  be  thofe  of  human  kind, 
Beafts,  wild  or  tame,fi(h,  or  the  feathered  choir, 
They^rc  each  inllam'd  with  wanton  lovers  defire. 

t  It  was  afaying  of  Ennms,  quoted  by  Ckero,  with  this  iiwirk  of  a^ 
.jobation,  ♦'  Bene  ergo  Ennius  Flagitii,"  .&?.  T-uXj;.  Qjiaft.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ij, 
t  VJrg.  Geo.  Hb.  iii.  ver.  144.,  &c. 
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■  The  gods,  fays  Plato,  have  furniftied  us.men  with  s^ 
unruly  tyrannical  member,  which  like  a  furious  amiBaJ^ ' 
attempts  to  make  all  things  fubjeft  to  its  violent  appe- 
tite i  and  they  have  alfo  given  the  women  (wie  like  a 
voracious  and  craving  animal  j  which,  if  noiirilhm'ent  be 
xefufed  in  its  feafon,  rages,  impatient  of  delay  j  and  ita 
fury  working  in  their  bodies,  flops  the  paflages,  binders 
refpiration,  and  caufes  a  tboufand  diforders,  till  by  hav- 
ing fucked  in  the  fruit  of  the  common  tbirft,  the  bot- 
tom of  their  matrix  is  plentifully  fprinkled,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  feed. 

Now  my  legiflatpr  Ihould  alfq  have  considered,  that 
perhaps,  it  were  a  more  chafte  and  beneficial  praifitice,  to» 
Jet;  them  know  it  betimes  to  the  life,  th^n  to  permit  . 
them  to  guefs  what  it  is,  according  to  the  freedom  v^ 
warmth  of  their  imagination.     Inftead  of  the  real  p^rt^ 
they   therein    fubftitute  others,     that   are  three  Vi^^ 
more  extravagant,  through  their  deiires  and  hopes.    And 
a  certain  friend  of  mine  was  ruined  by  having  ex|>oJc(| 
his,  when  it  was  not  yet  proper  to  apply  them  to  theic 
tnore  ferious  ufe.     Who  knows  what  mifchief  is  done 
by  thofe  enormous  piiStures  which  the  boys  draw  up^«fc 
the  paflages  and  ftair^cafes  of  the  royal  palaces  ?     Froca 
hence  proceeds  a  cruel  contempt  of  our  natural  fi^rai- 
turc.     And  how  do  we  know  but  that  Plato,  by  order-* 
ing,  after  the  example  of  other  well  inftitutcd  republics^ 
that  both  the  men  and  the  women,  old   and  younjg^ 
fiiould  expofe  themfelves  naked  .to  one  another  in  hia 
gymnaftics,  bad  a  view  to  this  ?     The  Indian  wonien, 
who  fee  the  men  ftark  naked,  have  at  leaft  palM  their 
fenfe  of  feeing.     And  though  it  is  faid  by  the  wqnxen  oE 
^he  great  kingdom  of  Pegu,  (who  haye  nothing  to  cov«r 
them  below  the  waift,  but  a  cloth  ftit  before,,  which  is  ii» 
fcanty,  th-at  with  all  the  ceremonious  decency  they  pre- 
tend to,  ;all  they  have  is  to  be  feen  at  every  Aep)  that  this 
was  an  invention  purely  to  allure  the  Ofxen  to  tjbetn,  and 
to  draw  off  their  affedion  from  thofe  of  their  own  fcx^  ta 
which  that  nation  is  entirely  addi(Sled  ;  it  may  hie  faicf^ 
that  they  lofe  more  than  they  get  by  it,  and  tliat  aa  a|H 
petite  is  not  fo  Iharp  to  an  objed:  after  it  has  been  once 
glutted  by  the  fight  of  it.     Alfo.  Liriafaid^  tbat  to  a  vir- 
tuous 
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njous  woman,  the  fight  of  a  naked  man  is  no  more  thari 
that  of  an  image*.  The  Lacedsemonian  women,  more 
virgins  when  wives,  than  our  daughters  are,  daily  faw 
the  young  men  of  their  city  ilripped  naked  at  their  exer- 
cifes,  while  they  themfelves  were  not  over  careful  to 
hide  their  thighs  as  they  walked,  thinking  themfelves 
fufficiently  covered  by  their  virtue  without  any  farding- 
gale.  But  they  of  whom  St.  Auftin  fpeaks,  have  afcribed 
to  nakednefs  a  wonderful  power  of  temptation,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  doubt,  whether  women  at  the  day  of  judgment 
ihall  arife  again  in  their  own  fex,  and  not  rather  in  ours, 
that  we  may  not  be  again  tempted  in  that  ftate  of  holi- 
Befs.  In  Ihort,  we  allure  and  provoke  them  by  all  man- 
.  ner  of  means :  we  are  inceffantly  heating  and  flirring  up 
their  imagination,  and  yet  we  find  fault.  Let  us  con- 
fcfs  the  truth ;  there  is  fcarce  a  man  of  us  who  is  not 
more  afraid  oif  the  fhame  accruing  to  him  from  the  vices 
of  his  •  wife,  than  from  his  own ;  and  who  is  not  more 
Iblicitous  for  the  confcience  of  his  good  wife  (marvelious 
charity !)  than  for  his  own;  who  had  not  rather  be  guilty 
of  theft  and  facrilege,  and  that  his  wife  Ihould  be  a. 
murderefs  and  a  heretic,  than  that  flie  Ihould  be  as  im- 
modeft  as  her  hufband.  An  unjuft  eftimate  of  vices  this  ! 
Both  we  and  they  are  liable  to  a  thoufand  corruptions, 
more  mifchievou's  and  unnatural  than  lafcivioufncfs.  But 
we  form  and  poife  vices,  not  according  to  nature,  but 
according  to  our  intereft ;  by  which  means .  they  affume 
ib  many  various  forms. 

The  feverity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  application  of 
the  women  to  this  vice  more  violent  and  vicious  than  is 
confiftent  with  the  nature  of  it,  and  involves  it  in  confe- 
quences  worfe  than  their  caufe.  They  would  be  glad  to 
go  to  the  courts  of  law  for  gain,  and  to  the  field  of  battle 
for  honour,  rather  than,  in  the  midft  of  eafe  and  pleafure, 
to  have  to  do  with  what  is  fo  difficult  to  prefervcs  Do  not 
they  fee  that  there  is  neither  merchant,  nor  lawyer,  nor 
foidier,  who  does  not  quit  his  bufinefs  for  the  purfuit  of 
this ;  and  the  very  porter  and  cobler  too,  jaded  and  op* 
preiTed  as  they  ar^  with  labour  and  hunger  ? 

*  Alairve  TtUftif,  pag.  112.  pritttcd  atParu  by  Robert  Stevens^ 


Mitne  tu  qtue  tenuit  dh€s  Jchamenes^ 
Attt  pinguis.  Pbrygia  Mygdonias  cpesy 
Permufare  veUs  trim  Uciiimse^ 

Plenas  aui  Arabum  demos? 
Dumflagraniia  dit^quei  ad  of  cuts 
Cervkem,  aut  faciU  f^evitid  negate 
^a  pofcente  magis  gaudeat  erifi^ 

Itttardum  rapere  ocmptt  ^» 

Wouldft  thou,  for  all  that  Achaemenes  ha^. 
Or  all  the  Phrygian  wealth  before  thee  laid. 
Or  riches  that  in  Atab^s  houfcs  are. 

Exchange  one  lock  of  dear  Licinia's  hair  ? 
Wfeile  to  the  fervent  kifs  her  neck  fhe  plies. 
Or  with  a  pretty  anger  then  denies 
What  flie  had  rather  you  would  fnatch  by  far. 

Than  that  you  fliould  ^iefift  our  of  defpair. 

I  queftion  whether  the  exploits  of  Cas-  Chaftity  in  a  wo- 
far  ami  Alexander  were  performed  with  a  j^*"^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
refolution  more  inflexible  than  that  of  a  .  * 
beautiful  young  woman,  bred  up  in  high  life,  furroundcd 
by  fo  many  vicious  examples,  and  yet  preferving  her- 
felf  inviolate  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand  continual  and 
powerful  folicitations.  There  is  no  adion  more  difficult, 
and  yet  more  vigorous  than  this  not-doing.  I  take  it 
that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  perfon  to  wear  a  fuit  of  armour 
all  the  days  of  one's  life  than  a  maidenhead  :  and  the 
vow  of  virginity  is  of  all  others  the  moft  noble,  as  being 
the  moft  burdenfome.  St.  Jerom  fays,  Diaholi  virtus  in 
lumbis  eft* 

We  have  certainly  refigped  the  moft  ^j^^^  ^^,^1,^  ^^ 
arduous,  and  the  moft  vigorous  of  human  be  an  encourage- 
endeavours  to  the  ladies;  and  lee  them  men^ ^^o*^^ trke 
by  all  mean§  have  the  honour  of  it.  This  great  care  of  it. 
ought  to  be  a  fineular  fpur  to  excite  them 
to  hokl  it  out  obuinately.  It  is  a  fine  fubjedl  for  them 
to  brave  us,  and.  to  trample  under  foot  that  vain  pre- 
eminence in  valour  and  virtue,  which  we  pretend  to 
over  them.     They  will   find  that,  if  they  do  bvit  keep 

•  Itorace,  lib.  ii  ode  i»;  ver.  si|  &c. 

a  guard 
I 


a  guard  upon  thecofblves,  t^y  w\&  not  only  be  tWinofd 
clleemed,  but  the  better  bdovai  for  it«  .A  gallant  gen* 
tleman  does  not  abandixi  fads  purfuit  becaufe  he  has 
met  with  a  denial,  provided  it  be  a  demal  froor  chaftity^ 
and  not  from  averfion.  We  may'  fwear^  thi^tefly  8n4 
complain,  as  much  aa  we  witt;  we  >ye  all.  the  \!«(bile  ; 
for  we  love  them  the  better  for  it.  There  h  novalbare- 
ment  like  modefty,  if  it  be  not  with  harfli  treatrnieot  and 
four  looks:  It  is  ftupidity  ^and  meaotnefs  to  be  ot^iiiate 
againft  hatred  and  contempt ;  byt  agatoft  a  virioous 
and  fleddy  refolution,  accompanied  with  a  gcaicful  piin- 
ciple,  it  is  the  exercife  of  a,  noble  and  genorousr  foul. 
The  ladies  may  acknowledge  our  fervices  to  a  ccri^ain  de« 
gree,  and  give  us  civilly  to  underftand  that  they  do  not  dif- 
dain  us  ;  for  the  law  which  enjoins  them  to  abhor  us^  be- 
caufe  we  adore  tbem^  and  hate  us  becaufe  we  love 
them,  is  certainly  a  cruel  one,  were  it  only  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  complying  with  it.  Why  will  they  not  hear 
our  offers  and  demands  as  long  aa  they  are  drcumfcribed 
within  the  bounds  of  modefty  ?  Wherefore  ihould  we 
gue&  that  they  have  a  freer  nxeaning  to  tbeixifdves  ? 
A  certain  queen  of  our  time  faid  ingenuoufly>  that  to 
refuie  thefe  advantages  is  a  teftimony  of  weaknefs  in 
a  woman,  and  an  impeachment  of  her  own  readioefs  | 
and  that  no  lady  could  boaft  of  her  chaflity  who  had 
not  been  tempted.  The  limits  of  honour  are  not  fo 
ikaltened  but  it  may  relax  itfelf  a  little,  and  may  be 
difpenfed  with  in  iome  meafure  without  a  forfeiture. 
There  lies  before  its  frontier  fome  fpace  fSree,  indifferent^ 
and  neuter.  He  that  has  drove  it  by  force  into  its 
awn  nook  and  fort,^  is  a  fimpleton'if  he  be  not  fatisfied 
with  bis  fortune.  The  value  of  the  conquell  is  ponfider*? 
fid  by  the  difficulty.of  it.  Would  you  know  what  im-» 
preffion  your  fervice,  and  your  merit,  have  made  upon 
her  heart,  meafure  it  by  her  behaviour.  There  are  fbme 
women  perhaps  who  may  grant  more  that  do  not.  grant 
£>  much.  The  obligation  of  a  benefit  is  altogether  con^ 
nebbed  with  the  will  of  the  perfon  that  grants  it,  the 
Other  circumftances  co^incident  with  the  favour,  bemg 
dumb,  dead,  ^nd  c^if^al.  It  cofts  her  dearer  to  grant  you 
that  little,  than  it  would  her  companion  to  grant  her  all. 

If 
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ir  in  aiiy  thing  rarity  inhances  the  value,  it  ought  in 
this.    Do  not  confider  how  little  it  is  that  is  given^  but 
iowfew  have  it  to  givCr     The  value  of  money  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  coin,  and  (lamp  of  the  place.     Whatever 
the  fpite  and  indifcretion  of  fome  perfons  may  make  them 
fay  as  to  the  excefs  of  their  difcontent,  virtue  and  tf  uth 
will  always  regain  their  advantage.     I  have  known  fome 
wha,  after  their  reputation  had  for   a  long  time  been 
blaftcd,  have  regained  the  univef  fal  approbation  of  man- 
kind merely  by  their  conftancy,  without  any  care  or  art ; 
after  which  every  one  repented,  and  recanted  what  he 
had'believed ;  aid  from  maids  that  were  a  little  fufpedted, 
they  have  afterwards  held  the  firfl:  rank  among  the  ladies 
of  honour.     Somebody  faid  to  Plato  that  all  the  w^orld 
fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  Let  them  fay  what  they  will/'  faid' 
he,  "  I  will  live  fo  as  to  make  them  change  their  note/' 
Befides  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  value  of  a  renown  fo 
uncommon,  which  ought  to  incite  them  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  the  corruption  of  this  age  compels  them  to 
it;  and  if  I  was  in  their  place,  there  is  nohing  that  I 
would  not  do  rather  than  truft  my  reputation  in  fuch  dan- 
gerous hands.     I  remember  formerly  that  the  pleafure  6f 
telling  (a  pleafure  little   inferiour  to  that  of  doing)  was 
only  indulged  to  be  communicated  to  one  entire  faithful 
friend ;  whereas  now,  boafting  of  favours  received,  and 
of  the  fecret  liberality  of  the  ladies,  has  a  great  fliare  in 
the  common  table-talk,  and  converfation  at  aflemblies. 
In  truth  it  is  an  argument  of  too  abjedt,  and  too  mean  a 
fpirit,  to  fufFer  thofe  tender  and  obliging  favours  to'befo 
infoiently  perfecuted,  rummaged,  and  ranfacked  by  per- 
fons fo  ungrateful,  indifcreet,  and  inconftant. 

This  our  immoderate  and  unwarranta-     ^^^  unrcafon- 
ble  exafperation  againft  this  vice  of  incon-     abicncfs  of  jea- 
tinence,  arifes  from  the  moft  trifling  and     *°"^>'- 
tempeftuous  difeafe  that  afflidts  the  human  n)ind,  which 
isjcaloufy. 

Vol.  IIL  H  ^is 
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•  ^413  vetai  appofito  lumen  de  lumine  futni  f 
Dent  licet  affidusy  nil  tamen  inde  perit. 

Although  a  torch  fhould  lend  its  flame 

To  give  anpther  light. 
Its  luftre  ftitl  rem-iins  the  farne^ 

And  (hews  as  fait  and  bright. 

.  That  paffion,  and  its  lifter  envy,  feem  to  be  the  moff  filTjr 
of  all  the  tribe.     As  to  the  latter,  I  can  fay  but  little  of 
it.     It  is  a  paffion,  though  it  is  reprefented  fo  ftrong  anct 
powerful,  which,  thanks  to  it,  has  no  rt)om  in  my  brcafl:. 
As  to  the  former,  I  have  fome  knowleoge  of  it  at  leaft  by 
fight.     The  very  beafts  feel  it.     Chratis,  the  fliepherd^. 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  flie-goat,  the  male,  while 
the  fhepherd  v^as  allcep,  went,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  anct 
.  butted  him  with  its  h<^ad  till  it  beat  our  his  braifw  -f-* 
Th€  wtfeft  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  carried  this  paffion  to  as  great 

men  and  nati-        an  exccfs  as  fome  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
onshave  been        The  beftdifciplincdof  them  havebeentaint-^ 

the  leaft  touched  ,       .  ,     .  *  i      •  i  r         i  ^ 

with  this  paf-        ^u  With  It,  and  with  reaion,  but  not  tranf- 
fio»-  ported  to  fury  by  it. 

Enfe  maritali  nemo  confojfus  adulter 
Purpurco  Stygias  fanguine  tinxit  aquas  \^ 

Ne'er  did  adulterer,  by  the  hufband  flain. 
With  purple  blood  the  Stjgian  waters  ftain.*  j 

Lucullus,   Cacfar,  Pompey,  Anthony,  Cato,  and  other 
'  brave  men,  were  cuckolds,  and  knew  it  without  making  ' 
arfy   diftuibance  about  it;  and  in  thofe  times  there  was  j 
but  one  fool,  Lepidus,  who  broke  his  heart  ^ttpon  it  :^ 

♦  Tlte  fen{e  oF  the  laft  verfe  is  in  Ovid*8  Arte  Amftndi,  Fib.  lii,  vfr.  ^. 
but  Montaigne  has  taken  the  words  from  an  epigram,,  intitled,  Pfia^piM 
Ml  Veterum  Poetatum  Catale6tis>  which  begins  thus, 

**  Obfciire  poteram  tibi  dicerc,  da  mihi  quod  ttt 
**  Des  licet  affidue,  nil  tamch  inde  perit. 

f  ^lian.  lib.  xii.  cap.  42.  of  his  treatife  of  animals.  P  Ovid.  §  The 
father  of  one  of  the  triumvirate,^  w^ho  died,  fays  Plutaj^ch,  hayifig'broke 
his  heart,' not  fo  much  by  the  diflrefsof  his  affairs,  as  by  a  diicovery 
he  made  from  a  letter  which  fell  into  his  hands  that  his  wife  had  for« 
feited  her  honoiMt.  The  Life  of  Pompe/j  ch.  5.  of  Amyot*8  tranilatioi). 
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jib  turn  te  mijerum  maliquefatiy 
^uem  attraSiis  pedibus  patente  fortdy 
Fercurrent  mugikfyue  raphanique  *. 

Wretched  will  then  be  thy  malignant  fate,  <j 

"When  by  the  heels  they  drag  thee  from  the  gate,  L 
Thro*  fliow'rs  of  rotten  roots  and  {linking  fcate.     j 

And  the  God  of  our  poet,  when  he  fur-  vdcan  not  ve. 

prized  one  of  her  gallants  with  Ws  wife,  ry  jeaioui  of  Ei* 

fatisfied   himfelf  with  only  putting  them  •"^^  ^^^^*' 
to  fliarae. 


-atq^ue  alignis  de  diis  non  trijlibus  optat 


Sic  fieri  iurpes  f. 

One  of  the  Gods,  to  merriment  difpos'd,  n    . 

Seeing  the  lovers  in  the  net  inclos'd,  > 

Wiihed  that  he  had  to  Ihame  been  fo  expos'd,      ^ 

Yet  he  takes  fire  at  the  foft  careiTes  with  which  flic  ac- 
cofts  him,  complaining  that  Ihc  thereby  ftiewed  a  jealouiy 
of  his  affedtion. 

^id  caufaspeiis  ex  alto  ?  fiducia  cejftt 
^0  tihiy  diva  J  mei  |j  ? 

Why  are,  my  Goddefs,  all  thefc  reafons  tried  ? 
Say  why  in  me  no  lopgeryou  confide  ? 

Nay,  ijie  defires  armour  of  him  for  her  baftard. 
Arma  rogo^  gemtrix  nato  §. 

The  mother  for  her  fon  docs  armour  crave. 

Which  is  freely  granted  :  and  Vulcan  fpeaks  honourably 
of  iEneas. 

•  This  was  apuniflunent,  more  infamous  tban  fatal,  inflided  on  a- 
dulterers  when  they  were  taken  in  the  fa£t»  Catul).  to  Aureiius^  carm* 
1 6,  ycr.  17,  &c.  t  Ov»<i*»  Met.  lib.  iv.  fab;  5.  vcr,  n,  %%.        ||  Virg. 

'  /Eflcid,  lib«  viii.  yer.  ^95.  §  Ibid.  y^<  S^i* 
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Arma  acrifacipnda  viro  *. 

Armour  muft  for  a  valiant  man  be  made. 

I  confent  to- leave  this  excefe  of  goodnefs  to  the'  Godsi' 

f^ee  Livis  hcmines  compnere  aquum  eft  f^ 

Nor  is  it  fit  to  equal  men  with  Gods. 

As  to  the  confounding  of  children,  befldcs  that  th^ 
graved  legiflator*  ordain  and  afFedt  it  in  their  republics^ 
it  does  not  concern  the  women,  in  whom  this.paffion  of 
jealoufyis,  I  know  not  how,  ftill  more  firmly  cttablilhed^ 

S^pe  fit  am  Juno  maxima  c^luolmp^ 

Ccnjugis  in  culpa  flagravit  quotidiana  |1. 

And  Juno,  with  fierce  jealoufy  inflam'd, 
Her  hulband's  daily  flips  has  often  blam'd. 

Howtbcwomfiii  When  jealouCy  •  feizcs  thcfe  poor  weak 

jcaiouiyrand  ^  fouls,  incapable  of  making  rcfiftance,  it  is 

liow   odious]  pity  to  fee  how  cruelly  it  drags  then^oa, 

whL^theyT  and  tyrannizes  over  them,     it  infinuatesr 

bandonthcm-  itfelf  into  them  under  the  colour  of  friend- 

^^lUln  ^°  ^^"  ^^P^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  poflefleA  them,. 
^*  *    *  the  feme  caufes  which  fervcd  for  a  founda- 

tion of  good  will,  ferve  as  a  foundation  of  mortal  hatred. 
Of  all  the  diftempers  of  the  mind  it  is  that  which  moft 
things  contribute  to  nourilh,  and  fevveft  to  rc^iiedy.  The 
virtue,  health,  merit,  the  reputation  of  the  hufband^ 
llimulate  their  fpite  and  rage.  .    . 

Nulla  funt  inimicitia  niji  amcris  acerb^X* 

m 

No  enmities  fo  keen.,  as  thofe  of  love.         .     .      .      , 

This  fever  defaces  and  corrupts  all  that  they  have  of  the 
beautiful  and  good  in  other  refpcdls-;  and  there's  no  ac- 

•  Virg,  iEneld.  lib.  vjii.  ver.  441.    f-  Catullus  ad  Mantium,  carm.  66, 
yftx.  141.    II  Id.  ibidf  ver.  13S,  139^    %  Prope^Lusj  lib.  ii.  eleg.  %,  ver.  iii. 

ticn 
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tion  of  ?ijealous  women,  belheever  fo  chafte,  and  ever  fo 
good  a  houfewife;  that  does  not  favour  of  fournefs  and  im- 
pertinence. It  is  a  furious  agitation  that  throws  them  back 
to  an  extremity  quite  contrary  to  it«  caufe.  This  was  tut 
too  plainly  verified  ty  one  *  O&avius  at  Rome^  who^  hav- 
ing lain  with  Pontia  Pofthumia,  found  his  love  fo  muck 
increafed  by  fru'kion  that  he  folicited  her  .with  all  impor- 
tunity  to  marry  him,  which,  finding  he  coaild  not  per- 
fu^de   her  to  •}-,  his  extreme  love  for  her  hurried  him  to 
a&ions  of  the  moft  cruel  and  mortal  hatred,  fo  that  in  faft 
he  killed  her.  \x\  like  manner  the  ordinary  fymtoms  of  this 
■other   diftemper  of  love  are  in  inteftine  hatreds^  private 
■confpiracics,  and»comtmation5. 


nclumque^  fur  ens  quid  f amino  pqjfu  J* 


What  a  woman  is  capable  of  doing  in  her  fury  is  not 
unknowB. 

Aiid  a  rage  tlie  more  violent,  becaufelt  is  forced  to  fm<j- 
ther  icfelf  under  the  pretence  of  good  will. 

Now  the  obligation  of  chaftity  is  very  xhe  obr^atioa 
^xtenfive*  Is  it  their  will  which  we  would  to  chaftity  hard 
have  them  curt  ?  This  is  a  very  pliant  and  '•o'^^^^**^- 
adive  faculty^  and  is  very  prompt  to  be  Hopped.  How  if 
dreams  fometimes  ei^age  the  women  fo  far  that  they  can- 
not deny  tliem  ?  It  i«  not  in  the  power  of  them^  nor  per- 
hapes  of  chaftity  itfelf,  l)ecaufc  it  is  a  female,  to  defend 
themfelves  from  concupifcence  and  defire.  If  we  are  only 
interefted  in  their  will,  what  a  cafe  axe  we  in  then  ?  Do 
out  imagine  what  a  great  throng  there  would  be  of  men 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  flying,  like  a  feathered  arrow, 
without  eyes  and  tongue,  to  the  arms  of  every  woman 
that  would  accept  them.  The  Scythian  w^omen  caufed  the 
eyes  of  ^  all  ^heir  flave^  and  prifoners  of  war  to  be  plucked 

out, 

*  Tacitus  Annals,  Hh-xiii.  cap.  44.  calls  liim  OfVavius  Sagitta.    fid. 
ibid.    X  Virg.  ^neid.  lib.  v.  ver.  6.     §  Herodotus,  lib.  4.  p.  955.  does  not 
fay  that  the  Scythian  women  had  the  eyes  of  their  (laves  plucked  outfor 
)tbe  purpofe  afUgned  by  Montaigne,  but  that  the  Scythians  themfelves  de- 
^rived  all  their  flaves  of  fight  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  milk,  from  their 
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out,  that  they  might  rilake  ufe  of  thet-rt  With  the  more  free* 
dom  and  fecrecy.  *  Oh  !  the  furious  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunity !  Should  any  one  afk  me  what  was  the  firft  thing  to 
be  done  In  love,  I  would  anfwer,  that  it  was  to  know  how- 
to  nick  the. happy  moment ;  and  the  fame  as  to  the  fecond, 
and   the   third  things.     It  is  the  critical  point  that  does 
every  thing.     Opportunity  has  often  failed  me,    and 
fometimes  j  have  mifcarried  in  the  attempt.    May  1  never 
a^ain  have  the  mortifying  circumftance  to  be  laughed  at. 
There  is  in  this   age  more  neceffity  for  temerity,  for 
which  our  youth  plead  their  heat  of  blood  as  an  excufe. 
6ut,  were  the  women  to  exaitiine  the  matter  more  ftridtl}', 
they  would  find  that  it  rather  proceeded  from  contempt^ 
I  had  a  fuperflitious  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  have  a 
hearty  refpedt  where  I  love.     Bcfides,  he  who  in  this  traf- 
fic takes  away  the  reverence  of  it,  defaces  its  luftre.     | 
would  in  this  affair  have  a  man  be  a  little  childifh,  timor- 
ous, andfervile.  If  not  altogether  in  this,  I  have  in  other 
things  fome  airs  of  that  foolifh  bafhfulnefs  which  Plur 
tarch  fpeaks  of,  and  the  courfe  of  my  life  has  been  di- 
vers ways  hurt  and  blemifhed  by  it ;  a  quality  very  ill  fuit* 
ihg  my  univerfal  form.     What  is  there  alio  amongfl  us 
But  fedition  and  difcord  ?  1  can  as  ill  brook  to  take  a  re- 
fufal  as  I  can  to  give  one  :  and  it  fo  much  troubles  me  to 
be  troublefome  to  another  perfon,  that  in  cafes  where  I 
am  forced  to  try  the  good  will  of  any  one  in  a  matter  that 
is  doubtful,  and  will  be  chargeable  t5  him,  I  do  it  faintl)', 
and  againft  the  grain.  But  if  it  be  to  ferve  myfelf  (thougli 
Homer,  OdyfTey,  lib.  xvii.  ver.  347.  fays  very  true,  that 
**Modefty  is  a  foolifh  virtue  in  an  indigent  perfon,'*  I  com- 
monly fubftitute  a  third  perfon  to  blufh  in  my  ftead,  and 
have  the  like  difficulty  to  deny  thofe  who  employ  me ; 
fo  that  it  has  fometimes  befallen  me  to  have  had  a  mind 
to  deny  when  the  thing  was  not  in  my  power.  It  is  a  folly 
therefore  to  attempt  to  curb  in  women  a  defire  that  is  fo 
vehement  in   them,  and   fo  natural ;  and,  when  I  hear 

mareSt  which  was  their  food.  But  it  does  not  appear  very  plain  that 
there  was  a  necefHty  of  blinding  thofe  poor  (laves  for  this  work ;  and 
therefore  the  reafon  which  Montaigne  affignt  for  it  is  much  more  eafy 
to  comprehend^  .  ,  . 

'   *  fom^ 
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feme  of  tliem  boaft  of  having  a  will  fo  innocent  and 
cool,  naugh  at  them.  They  retire  too  far  back.  If 
Ihe  be  an  old  toothlefs  decrepid  trot,  or  a  young  dry 
fcrag,  though  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  believed, 
they  may  fay  it  at  leaft  with  more  probability.  But 
they,  who  are  yet  capable  of  love,  and  ftill  pant  with 
defire,  ipoH  their  own  market ;  forafm^ch  as  ihdifcreet 
^Kcufes  tend  to  accufe  them ;  like  a  gentleman  in  my 
oieighbourhood,  fufpe<Sted  of  impotency, 

langttidior  temerd  cut  pendens  Jicula  betd 
Nunquam  fi  tnediam  fujiulit  ad  tunic  am :{:. 

xvho,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married,  in  order 
to  juftify  himfclf,  fwore  point-blank  that  he  had  rode 
twenty  ftages  the  night  before ;  which  oath  was  afcer^ 
wards  made  ufe  of  to  diflblve  the  marriage,     Befides,  it 
is  faying  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ^  for  there  is  no  con- 
tincncy  nor  virtue  where  there  is  no  contrary  effort.   Itis 
true,  it  muft  be  faid,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  comply.  The 
faints  themfelves  talk  in  this  manner;  I  qjean  thofe 
who  boail  in  good  earned  of  their  coldnefs  and  infenfi^ 
bility,  and  who  put  on  a  ferious  countenance  in  order  to 
be  believed;  for  when  it  is  fpoken  with  an  affedled 
look,  where  the  eyes  give  the  lie  to  the  tongue,  and 
when  they  ufe  the  cant  of  their  profefEcm,  which  always 
goes  againft  the  hair,  I  like  it  weil.     i  adore  freedom 
and  fimplicity^  but  there  is  no  remedy  ^  if  it  be  not  alto* 
gether  fimple  and  childifli,  it  is  filly  and  unbecoming 
the  ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  immediately  verges  tp 
impudence.     Their  difguifes  and  their  figures  only  ferve 
to  cozen  fools*     Lying  is  th^e  in  its  feat  of  honour. 
It  is  a  bye-way  that  leads  us  to  the  truth  by  a  back- 
door.   If  we  cannot  curb  their  imaginations,  what  is 
it  we  would  have  them  to  do  ?     Do,  indeed  ?  there  are 
ways  enough  by  which  chaftity  rnay  hp  violated  without 
jtfiy  foreign  communication, 

,Jp  Catull.  caxm.  65.  ver,  ii «  at.  of  MatU^^*^  cdi^tion^ 
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lUud  fape  facit  quo^ftH  tefte  fecit  ^.        * 

He  often  does  himfelf  apply 

To  that  he  does  when  none  is  bv*  ' 

And  thej'  whom  we  lead  fufpedt  are  perhaps  the  ipoft  to 
be  feared.  Their  crimes  that  make  the  leaft  noife  are  the 
worft,  or  as  we  fay,  the  (till  fow  eats  the  moft  malt, 

OffendvT  m<echd  fimplicjom  minus  -f. 

A  profefs'd  (trumpet  gives  me  lefs  offence. 

There  are  means  capable  of  violating  tbejr  chaftity  with- 
out immodefty,  and,  which  is  more  without  their  know- 
ledge §.  Ohftetrix  virgims  cujufdatn  integritatem  manu 
'velut  exploranSy  Jive  malevolenttdy  Jivt  infcitiiy  Jive  cafUy 
dum  injpicity  perdidii.  Some  have  loft  their  maicjenhead 
by  a  too  curious  fearch  for  it,  and  others  by  dallying 
with  it  have  deftroyed  \t.  We  cannot  exaAly  circum- 
fcribe  the  aftions  whi^ch  we  forbid  theni.  There  is  a 
necefGty  for  couching  our  law  under  general  ^nd  yncer- 
tain  terms.  The  very  idea  which  we  form  for  their 
chaftity  is  ridiculous ;  for  among  the  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  it,  which  1  have  met  with,  are  Fatua  the  wife 
of  Faunus,  who  after  her  marriage,  never  fuifered  her- 
felf  to  be  fecn  by  any  man  whatfocver ;  and  the  wife  of 
Hiero,  who  never  knew  that  her  huft)and  had  a  ft  inking 
breath,  becaufe  ftie  imagined  that  it  was  a  quality  com- 
inom  to  all  men  |t.  They  muft  be  infenfibl?  and  invifible, 
or  we  cannot  be  eafy. 

Chaftity  depends  But  we  confefs  that  the  beft  way  to 
bn  the  innocence  form  a  judgment  of  this  duty,  is  by  aQ 
pfUiewill.  infpeaion    into  the  will..    There  have 

•been  huflDands  who  have  fufFered  this  accident,  nqt.only 
without  reproaching,  or  taking  offence  at  their  vyivesji 
but  with  fpecial  obligation  to  them,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion of  their  virtue.     There  was  a  woman  that  prized 


t  Martial,  lib.  vii.  cp.  6i.  ver  6.         f  Id.  lib.  vi.  t\i.  7.  §  Thcfe 

words  are  a  confirmation  of  what   Montaigne  has   been  faying,  and 

though  Ih'ey  are  to  be  met  with  in  St.  Auftin's  trcatife,  de  Civitate  Deij, 

,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  they  are  too  grofs  to  be  put  into  plain  Englifh,        y  Plu- 

tarcli,  in  bis  remarkable  Palfages  cf  ancient  Kings, 

bef 
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Ji^r  honour  above  her  life,  who  proftituted  it  to  the 
furious  luft  of  a  mortal  enemy,  to  fave  her  hu{band*s 
life  ;  and  thereby  did  that  for  him,  which  Ihe  ivouid  by^ 
no  means  have  done  for  herfelf.  This  is  not  a  place 
tt)  produce  fuch  inftances;  they  are  too  fublinse  and  too 
rich  to  be  let  to  view  by  any  light  that  I  can  throw 
upon  them*  Let  us  referve  them  for  a  nobler  place. 
But  as  to  inftances  of  a  more  common  luftre,  are  there 
not  women  every  day  amongft  us,  who  let  themfelves 
out  to  hire  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  hufbands,  and 

.  by  their  exprefs  order  and  brokerage  ?  Thus  heretofore 
Phaulius  of  Argos,  to  gratify  his  ambi-  ^omen  profti- 
tion,  offered  his  wife  to  king  Philip,  juft  mted  by  their 
as  Galba  did  out  of  civility ;  who  having  ^«^an<i8  ^r  lu- 
invited  Mecanas  to  fupper,  and  finding 
that  his  wife  abd  he  made  love*figns  by  their  mutual  og- 
ling, fell  back-on  his  couch,  like  a  man  greatly  op- 
preffed  with  fleepinefs,  to  gi^'e  opportunity  to  their 
amours  * :  and  this  he  owned  too  with  a  very  good 
grace;  for  at  the  fame  time,  a  fervant  prefumipg  to 
gmeddle  with  the  plates,  &c.  that  were  upon  the  table, 
he  faid  to  him  very  frankly  •,  *^  How  now,  you  rafcal  ? 
*^  do  not  you  perceive  that  I  only  fleep  to  oblige  Me- 
^*  ca^nas  ?"  There  are  fome  licentious  men,  whofe  wills 
may  be  more  reformed  than  thofe  of  others  that  behave 
to  outward  appearance  with  more  regularity.  As  wc 
fee  fome  who  complain  of  having  made  a  vow  of  chafti- 
ty  before  they  came  to  years  of  difcretion  ;  I  have  alfo 
known  others  complain  truly  of  having  as  early  devoted 
tbernfelves  to  debauchery.  The  vice  of  parents,  or  the 
force  of  necefjity,  which  is  a  rude  counfellor,  may  be 
the  caufe  of  it.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  though  chaftity  be 
of  fingular  recommendation,  yet  cuftom  permitted  a 
niarri€d  woman  to  proftitute  herfelf  to  any  one  that 
would  prefent  her  with  an  elephant ;  and  proud  Ihe  was 
that  Ihe  had  fuch  a  value  fet  on  her.  Phoedon  the  pbi- 
lofopher,  after  the  conquefl  of  Elis,  his  native  country, 
made  it  his  trade  to  profltiute  the  beauty  of  his  youth, 
as  long  as  it  lafted,  for  money  to.  fupport  him.  And 
golon,  they  fay,  was  the  firft  man  in  Greece,  who  by 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Treati&  of  Lote.  p.  i6. 
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his  laws  gaVe  liberty  to  the  women,  at  the  expeficc  of  ^ 
their  modefty,  to  provide  for  the  neceflarles  of  life  ;  a . 
cuftom,  which  Herodotus  fays,  was  received  in  many- 
governments  before  his  time.  Befides,  what  is  any  one 
the  better  for  fuch  a  painfuj  folicitude  ?  For  be  the  paf- 
lion  of  jealoufy  ever  fo  juft,  we  ought  to  confider  whe- 
ther it  will  turn  out  to  our  advantage.  Does  any  man 
think,  that  with  all  his  induftry^  hp  c^n  pyt  an  effe^ual 
bar  upon  the  women  ? 

Poneferam,  cobih;  fidquis  cujiodiet  ipfis 
Pujlodes  ?  Cauta  eji,  et  ak  illis  incipit  uxor  *. 

Lock  up  your  wife,  or  elfe,  as  fome  advife,  \ 

JStf  a  drift  watch ;  but  who  fhall  watch  the  fpies  ?  I 
Them  firft  Ihe  bribes,  and  ail  your  art  defies.  J 

What  conveniency  cafi  they  be  at  a  lofs  for  in  fo  knowr 
ing  an  age  as  the  prefent  ? 

Curiofityinthe  Curiofity  is  vicious  every  where,  but 
article  of  wo-  here  it  is  alfo  pernicious  ;  it  is  a  folly  to 
men's  chaftuy      j^^  inquifitive  into  a  difeafe  for  which 

pernicious.  ^  j-  t   •        i         t  •    n 

Xhere  is  no  medicine  that  does  not  inflame 
and  make  it  worfe;  a  difeafe  which  is  made  more  ihame-f 
ful  and  more  public  bythe  means  of  jealoufy ;  and  the 
revenge  of  wjiich  wounds  our  iffue  more  than  it  heals  us. 
You  wither  and  die  iij  the  ^earch  of  fp  obfcure  a  proof, 
How  miferable  have  fome  of  my  time  been  made  by 
having  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  it  j  If  the  informer 
does  not  apply  a  remedy  and  relief  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  difcovery,  it  is  an  injurious  infortijatipn,  and  he  is 
more  defcrving  of  a  ftab  than  a  downright  liar.  We . 
laugh  as. much  at  him  who  ta^es  pains  to  preyent  his  be* 
ing  a  cuckold,  as  at  him  who  is  really  fuch,  and  knows 
it  not.  The  ftamp  of  cuckoldom  is  fo  indelible,  that 
he  who  once  has  it,  always  carries  it  to  his  grave.  The 
punilhment  is  more  expteffive  of  it  thap  the  crime.  It  x% 
to  a  very  fine  purpofc,  to  open  the  curtain  and  to  lift  up 
the  quilt  to  difcover  our  private  nii^fortunes,  and  to 

P  Ju?,  fat.  vi.  yer  3^5, 

trumpet 
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trumpet  them  on  tragic  fcafFolds,  and  fuch  misfortunes 
too,  as  only  fling  us  by  being  reported  :  for  a  wife  is 
thought  to  be  good,  or  a  marriage  happy,  not  as  they 
are  really  fo,  but  becaufe  the  world  is  filent  about  them. 
A  man  muftbe  difcreet  to  avoid  this  tormenting  and  un- 
profitable knowledge  :  and  the  Romans  -f  when  they  re- 
turned ftom  any  journey,  ufed'to  fend  notice  before- 
hand of  their  coming,  that  their  wives  might  not  befur- 
prifed.  To  this  purpofe  it  is,  that  a  certain  nation  in- 
troduced a  cuftom,  that  the  prieft  fliould  on  the  day  of 
any  marriage,  unlock  the  bride's  cabinet,  to  free  the 
hulband  from  the  doubt  and  curiofity  of  examining,  by 
his  firft  trial,  whether  Ihe  comes  a  virgin  to  his  bed,  or 
has  been  violated  before. 

But  the  world  will  be  talking.  I  know  A  gentleman  is 
^  hundred  honeft  gentlemen  that  are  not  tMraedfor^bcing 
very  much  difgraced  by  being,  cuckolds,  diihonoured  by 
A  gallant  man  is  pitied  for  it,  but  not  ^"  ^^^^' 
defpifed.  Order  thq  matter  fo,  that  your  virtue  may 
fmother  your  misfortune,  that  good  men  may  curfe  the 
occafion  of  it,  and  that  he  who  wrongs  you  may  tremble 
but  to  think  of  it.  But  who  efcapes  being  talked  of  aj; 
the  fame  rate,  from  the  leaft  even  to  the  greateft  ? 

J Tof  -qui  le^ionibus  imperil avit^ 

Et  melior  quam  tu  multis  futty  improbcy  rebus  §. 

To  whofe  conimand  whole  legions  once  did  bow,      ^ 
And  who  (poor  wretch)  was  better  far  than  thou. 

You  fee  l^ow  many  honeft  men  are  reproached  with  this 
in  your  prefence,  and  you  may  be  fure  that  you  are  not 
fpared  behind  your  back.  Nay,  the  very  ladies  will  be 
laughing  too,  and  what  are  th^y  more  apt  to  banter 
in  this  virtuous  age,  than  a  peaceable  and  moft  happy 
'i  '     "     ■    ' 

t  Plutarch,  in  hi9  Treatife  of  Queftions  about  the  Roman  Affair8» 
chap.  ix. 

(   X  The  1041(1  verfe,  of  which  Montaigne  quotes  the  fenfe  rather  than 
the  words,  is  here  infcrted  before  the  vcr.  103.9. 
•  .}  Lttcret.  lib.  iii.  vei^.  1039,  1041* 

•  V   ,..-....    .  married 
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CackolJom    an     "larried  couple  ?     There  is  not  a   man 
evil,  which  one     among  vou,  who  has  not  made  fomebody 

kec°^fll!4  ^°       ^  cuckold ;  for  nature  deals   altogether 

in  retaliation  and  variety.  The  frequency 
of  this  accident  muft  have  leflened  the  bitternefs  af  it 
long  ago,  and  it  is  now  paft  into  cullom. 

Miferabic  fuffering  this !  which  is  alfo  aggravated,  bc- 
caufe  improper  to  be  made  known. 

Fors  eliam  nojlris  invidd  queftibus  aures  *. 

-And  fortune  fpitcfully  denies 
To  lend  an  ear  unto  our  cries. 

For  to  what  friend  dare  you  truft  your  complaints  ?  Who, 
if  he  does  not  lauph  at  them,  will  not  make  ufe  of  the 
occafion  as  an  introdudtion  and  inftrudtion  to  come  in 
for  a  fliare  of  the  quarry.  Wife  folks  ke^p  the  bitters 
as  well  as  the  fweets  of  matrimony  fecret:  and  among 
the  other  teazing  articles  that  are  to  be  met;  with  in  this 
ihitc,  to  a  talkative  man  as  I  am,  this  is  the  chief,  that 
cuftom  renders  it  indecent  and  injurious  to  communicate 
to  another  all  that  one  knows  and  feels  of  it. 

The  jcaJotiry  of  '^^  s'^'^  ^^^  women  themfelves  any  ad- 
a  wife  is  very  vicc  to  difguft  them  againftjcaloufy  would 
fatal  to  her  huf-     ji^^  i-jj-^e  loft;  their  very  being  is  fuch  a 

band.  i     r    r  r  •   •  •  i 

compound  or  lufpicion,  vanity,  and  cu- 
riofity,  that  there  is  no  hopes  of  curing  them  by  lawful 
means.  They  often  recover  themfelves  out  of  this  in- 
firmity by  a  form  of  health,  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  malady  itfelf.  For  as  there  are  enchantments 
which  cannot  remove  the  evil  but  by  throwing  it  upon 
another,  they  are  glad  to  transfer  this  fever  to  their  huf- 
bands,  when  they  are  rid  of  it  themfelves.  Neverthelefs, 
to  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  man  can  fuffcr 
a  worfe  thing  from  them  than  jealoufy ;  it  is  the  moft 
dangerous  of  their  qualities,  as  the  head  is  of  all  the 
parts  of  their  bodies.  Pittacus  faid  -f-,  that  "  every  one 
<*  had  his  vexation  ;  that  his  was  the  bad  head  of  his 

•  Catullus  de  Nuptiis  Pelci,  carm.  62.  vcr.  170. 
t  Plutarch  of  the  Peace  of  Mind,  chap.xi, 

wife ; 
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••  v^ifc ;  but  for  which  he  Ihould  think  himfelf  perfeiftly 
•*  happy/'     This,  fure,  was  a  very  fad  inconvenience^ 
with  which  a  perfon  lb  wife,  juft,  and  valiant,  found 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  poifoned  !  What  then  muft 
we  little  men  do  ?     The  fcnate  of  Marfeillcs  might  well 
grant  the  requeft  of  him  who  defired  leave  to  kill  him- 
felf, in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  clamour  of  his 
wife.     For  this  is  amifchief  never  removed  but  by  car- 
rying away  the  piece,  and  which  there  is  no  compound- 
ing for  but  by  flight  or  patience ;  both  of  which  are  hard 
terms.     In.  my  opinion,  he  was  not  a  novice,  who  faid^ 
that  happy  was  The  marriage  where  the  wife  u'^s  blind, 
and  the  hufband  deaf.  -^ 

Let  us  alfo  confider^  whether  the  great  The  dangerous 
and  violent  feverity'of  the  obligation  'oo^g'ie'rr^^^ 
we  lay  upon  them,  does  not  produce  two  ftraint  laid  orv 
efFefts  contrary  to  our  end,  viz.  Whether  *^^^^''''?  ^^  ^^ 
It  does  not  render  the  gallants  more  eager 
to  attack,  and  the  women  more  forward  to  furrender* 
For  as  to  the  firft,  by  railing  the  value  of  the  place,  we 
raife  the  value  and  defire  of  the  conquelh  Who  would  not 
think  that  Venus  herfelf  cunningly  enhanced  the  price  of 
her  merchandize,  by  making  the  laws  her  bawds,  know- 
ing how  infipid  that  pleafure  would  be  which  was  not 
heightened  by  fancy  and  its  dearnels  ?  In  Ihort^^  it  is 
all  fwine*s  fleih,  only  varied,  as  the  hod  of  Flaminius 
faid,  by  different  fauce.  Cupid  is  a  fly  deity,  who  makes 
it  his  fport  to  contend  with  devotion  and  juflice.  It  is 
his  pride  that  his  power  gives  a  fliock  to  every  other 
power>  and  that  all  other  rules  yield  to  his. 

Materiam  culpa  frofequiturque  Jua  %. 
And  feeks  frelh  fewel  for  his  fire. 

As  to  the  fecond  point,  fliould  not  we  be  lefs  cuckolds 
if  we  lefs  feared  to  be  fo,  confidering  the  temper  of  wo- 
men whofe  defires  are  prompted  and  excited  by  pro- 
Hibition  ? 

X  0?id  Trift,  Kb.  iv.  cleg.  x.  ver.  34* 

2  UU 
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Ubi  veils  nolunty  ubi  nolis  volunt.ultro  *, .       ' 
Ccncejfa  pudet  ire  via  -f. 

In  ev'ry  varied  choice,  repugnant  ftill, 

They  wou*d,  you  won^t,  and  when  you  won't,  they  wilL 

What  better  conftruftion  can  we  put  on  the  behaviour 
of  Meflalina  ?     She  at  firfl:  cuckolded  her  hulband   in 
private,  as  is  the  common  pradtice  :  but  managing  her 
affairs  with  too  much  eafe,  by  reafon  of  her  hufband^s 
ftupidiry,  ihe  on  a  fuddcn  fcorned  privacy,  fcrupled  not 
to  carry  on  her  amours  in  public,  owned  her  humble 
fervants^  and  entertained  and  favoured  them  in  the  fight 
of  all  the  world.  She  aimed  to  make  her  hulband  fenfible 
of  it.     But  nothing  of  all  this  being  able  to  roufe  the 
animal,  and  rendering  her  pleafures   languid  and   flat, 
by  that  ftupid  facility  with  which  ihe  feemed  to  autho- 
rife  and  make  them  lawful,  what  does  (he,  but,  being 
the  wife  of  a  healthy  emperor  J,  living  at  Rome,  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  and  with 
public  feafting  and  ceremony  Ihe  one  day,  as  her  huf- 
band  was  oiit  of  town,  married  Silius,  whom  ihe  had 
enjoyed  long  before  ?     Does  it  not  feem  as  if  ihe  was 
going  to  become  chafte  through  her  huiband'^s  indiffer- 
ency  for  her  ?     Or  that  ihe  deiired  another  huiband, 
who* might  iharpen  her  appetite  by  his  jealqufy,  and  by 
oppoiing  it  flir  rt  up  ?     But  the  iirft  difficulty  ilie  met 
with  was  alfo  the  lafl.     This  beaiV  roufed  on  a  fudden. 
Thefe  ileepy,  lluggifh  mortals  are  often  the  moll  danger- 
ous.   I  have  known,  by  experience,  that  this  jcxtreme 
patience,  when  it  comes  to  be  worn  out,  produces  the 
moil  fevere  I'evenge  ;  for,  by  taking  fire  all  on  a  fudden, 
anger^  and  fury  combined  in  one,  exert  all  their  efforts 
at  the  firfl  difcharge ; 

irarumque  omnis  effundit  babenas  I. 

he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  number  of  her 
correfpondents ;  even  one  §  whom  ihe  had  forced  to  her 
bed  with  fcourges. 

•  Ter.  Eunuch,  a£V  4.  feft.  7.  ver.  4.3.  +  Lucan.  lib.  H.  ver.  44.^. 

J  Tacit.  Annal;  lib.  xi.  cap.  46,  27,  &c.  J  Virg.  ^neid.  lib.  xii.  vtr. 
499.  ^  Mncftcr,  the  comedian,  4nd  Traulus  Mojitanus,  Tacit.  An- 
nal lib.  xi.  cap.  36.  >  - 

What 
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. '   What  Virgil  faid  of  Venus  and  Vulcan  was  more  fuit;^ 
ably  exprefled  by  Lucretius,  of  a  ftolen  enjoyment  be- 
,twixt  her  and  Mars. 

belli  f era  mutter  a  Mdvors^ 


jdrmipotens  regit j  in  gremium  quifafe  tuumfis 
Rejicii,  aterno  devinllus  volnere  amoris : 
jltque  it  a  fufpiciens  tereti  cervice  repojia 
Pafcit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  vifus 
Eque  tuo  pendet  refupini  fpiritus  ore : 
Hunc  tUy  diva^  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fanBo 
Circunfufa  fupeVy  fuaveis  ex  ore  loqueU 
Funde  ^. 

for  furious  Mars, 


The  only  governor  and  god  of  wars, 

With  thee  enamoured  doth  oft  refort 

To  tafte  the  pleafurcs  of  the  Paphian  court ; 

Where,  on  thy  bofom,  he  fupinely  lies. 

Panting,  and  drinking  love,  at  both  his  eyes ; 

Sucking  thy  balmy  breath  with  eager  kifs. 

And  rulhing  to  enjoy  yet  greater  blifs ; 

Then,  while  thy  tender  limbs  about  him  move^ 

InvolvM  and  fetter 'd  in  the  clafps  of  love, 

Thy  charms  in  that  tranfporting  moment  try. 

And  fofteft  language  to  his  heart  apply. 

When  I  confidcr  thefe  words f ,  Rejicity  ^J^^lf^^u^"^' 

pafcit,  inhians,  pendet,  and  that  word  «>-  moMT^  of  Venui 

cumfufa,  from  whence  infufus  is  nobly  de-  and  Mar«,  more 

rived,  I  have  a  contempt  for  thofe  little  X/hlw^?* 

witticifms  and  verbal  allufions  which  have  the  traftiports  of 

ftarted  up  lince.  ^^1^*^  ^^  Y^- 

Thofe  good  poets  flood  in  need  of  no 

fraart  fubtle  turn  of  phrafe.     Their  Ian-  Whatcoaflitiites 

\   r  ^\      c  1      true  eloquence. 

guage  IS  copious,  and  full  or  a  natural 

and  conftant  fpirit.     It  is  altogether  epigrammatics^l ; 

with  a  fting  not  only  in  the  tail,  but  in  the  head,  ftomach, 

*  Lucref.  lib.  ?.  ver.  5  j,  &c.  f  Atl  thefe  words  ib  natural  and  ex- 

preiHve;  fomeof  them  in  the  paffage  out  of  Virgil,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  preceding  paflages  of  this  chapter^  and  the  relt  in  Che  qaotatioik  'bere 
inferted. 

'  and 
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and  feet.    There  is  nothing  forced  in  it,  nothing  dfawl- 
ing,  and  it  ever  keeps  the  feme  pace,  without  variation 
Contextus  tctus  vtrilts  eft^  vonfunt  circa  fiofculos  occupati^^ 
**  the  whole  texture  of  it  is  manly,  without  the  orna- 
"  ment  of  flowers."     It  is  not  an  eloquence  merely  de- 
licate and  inofienfive  : .  it  is  nervous  and  folid  ;  and  not 
only  pleafes,  but  .aftually  engrofles  and  captivates,  ^and 
the  fineft  unde^rftandings  arc  the  mofl  charmed  with  it. 
When  I  fee  thofe  fublime  forms  of  expteflidn  fo  lively, 
fo  profound,  I  do'  not  fay  it  is  well  uttered,  but  well 
Conceived.  It.  is  the  fprightlinefs  of  the  imagination  that 
gives  pomp  and  fublimity  to  the  language.     PeSus  eft 
quod  difertum  facit  -f^  *'  eloquence  is  owning  to  the  frame 
*^  ofthemind."  Our  people  call  language  judgment,-and 
fine  words,  full  conceptions.     This  painting  is  not  fo 
much  owing  to  the  dexterity  of  hand,  as  to  the  lively 
impreffion  of  theobjeft  on  the  mind.  Callus's  language 
i^  fimple,  becaufe  his  conception  is  fimple.     Horace  is 
not  CQntent  with  a  fuperficial  expreflion ;  that  Would 
betray  him;  he  fees  into  things  farther  and  more  clearly. 
His  w^it  breaks  into,  and  rummages  the  whole  magazine 
of  words  and  figures  to  reprefent  his  thoughts,  and  he 
muft  have  terms  toexprefs  himfelf,  which  are  more  than 
ordinar)'^,  becaufe  fuch  is  his  conceprioni     Plutarch  fays 
that  he  knew  the  Latin  tongue  by  things  [| :  So  here,  the 
fenfe  illuminates  and  produces  the  words,  which  are  no 
longer  words  of  air,  but  of  flelh  and  bone.    They  fignify> 
more  than  they  exprefs.     The  novices  in  a  language 
have  alfo  fome  idea  of  this.    For  in  Italy  I  faid  whatever 
I  had  a  mind  to  in  common  difcourfe ;  but  in  ferious 
fubjeds  I  did  not  dare  to  truft  to  an  idiom,  which  I 
could  not  turn  and  wind  out  of  its  common  path.    I  was 
for  introducing  fomething  of  my  own, 

•  Seneca,  epift.  33.  f  Quintilian,  lib.  x.  |f  In  the  Life  of  De- 

ntofthenesy  chap.  1.  I  began  to  take  Latin  authors  in  hand,  fays  he, 
very  late>  being  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  an  odd  thine 
happened  to  me,  which  is  neverthelefs  true,  viz.  That  I  did  not  fo  much 
learn  to  underftand  things  by  the  words,  as  I  caoie  to  underhand  the 
words,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  ufe  and  knowledge  I  had  of  the  things 
tliereby  iignided. 

The 
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Men  of  wit  fet  offa  language  by  their  way  Wits  cnrlcb  lan* 
of  handling  and  managing  it ;  not  fo  much  \^\f^i^  vigour!* 
innovating  it,  as  by  putting  it  to  more  vi- 
gorous and  various  fervices,  and  draining  and  bending  h 
to  them.  They  do  not  introduce  new  terms  into  it,  but 
they  enrich  thofe  they  have  already,  give  them  more 
weight,  fpirit,  and  energy ;  and  add  new  turns,  which 
are  however  authorifed  by  the  wife  and  ingenious  appli- 
cation, which  they  are  not  at  a  lofs- to  make  of  them. 
This  is  the  end  which  all  fliould  have  in  view,  who  are 
ambitious  of  writing  well ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  have  not 
genius  to  attain  to  it,  they  ought  to  think  of  fomething 
elfe»  And  indeed  how  few  have  a  fufEciency  of  this  ta- 
lent, is  evident  from  the  many  French  fcribblers  of  the  age. 
They'  are  too  bold  and  haughty  to  follow  the  common 
road;  but  the  want  of  invention  and  difcretion  ruins  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  feen  in  their  writings,  but  a  wretch- 
ed affeftation  of  a  ftrange  novelty  of  ftyle,  with  cold 
and  abfured  difguifes,  which,  inftead  of  elevating  the  fub- 
jedr,  deprefs  it.  Provided  they  can  but  trick  up  them-  * 
felves  with  new-fangled  terms,  they  care  not  what  they 
avail ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  bringing  in  ,a.  new  word, 
though  it  be  by  head  and  Ihoulders,  they  leave  out  the 
common  one,  though  often  more  nervous  and  fignificant, 

I  find  (luff enough  in  our  language,  but     Montaigne's 
there  is  fomefaultinthemodellingof it;  for     ©pinion  uf  the 
thereisnothing  that  rnight  not  be  made  out    Jl^^j:^^""^' 
of  our  terms  of  hunting  and  war,  which  is 
a  fruitful  foil  to  borrow  from  :  and  the  forms  of  fpeecb, 
like  herbs,  improve  and  grow  ftronger  by  being  tranf- 
planted.     I  think  the  language  copious  enough,  but  not 
fufficiently  pliable  and  vigorous.    It  commonly  flags  un- 
der a  powerful  conception.  If  you  are  upon  the  fublime, 
you  often  perceive  it  languiflies  and  droops  under  you,  and 
that  then  Latin  fteps  in  to  its  relief,  as  Greek  does  to  other 
languages.     "We  do  not  eafily  difcern  the  energy  of  fome 
of  thofe  words  which  I  have  felefted,  becaufe  the  comjmon 
ufe  of  them  has,  in  fome  meafure,  impaired  their  beauty ;, 
and  rendered  it  vuglar ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  our  commoii 

Vol.  Ill-  I  talk. 
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^alk,  wherein  riiere  are  excellent  phrafes  and  metaphors^ 
the  beauty  of  which  is  faded  by  their  being  antiquated, 
and  their  luftre  fuUied  by  too  common  handling.  But 
this  abates  nothing  of  the  relffli  to  men  of  underftand:ing, 
neither  does  it  derogate  from  the  glory  of  tbofe  ancient 
authors  who,  it  is  likely,  firft  brought  thofe  words  ioto 
that  luftre. 

Thcfcienccs^re  ^^^  fciences  treat  of  things  with  too 
treated  of  with  much  refinement,  and  in  an  artificial  man- 
too  much  art.  ^^j.^  y^j-y  different  from  that  which  is  com- 
mon and  natural  My  page  makes  love,  and  underftands 
it ;  but  read  to  Kim  Leo,  the  Hebrew,  and  Ficiiras,  where 
they  treat  of  the  lover,  his  thoughts  and  his  a(9iions,  and 
he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  thematter*  I  difcover  m  Ariftotle 
moft  of  my  common  impulfes,  which  are  there  covered  and 
cloathed  in  another  robe  for  the  ufe  of  the  fchools.  Well 
may  they  fpeed  ;  but,  were  I  of  the  profeffion,  I  would 
naturalize  art  as  much  as  artify  Tiature.  Let  us  leave  Bern- 
bo  and  Equicola  where  we  found  them. 
Why  Montaigne  When  I  write  I  care  not  for  the  company 
b^°|f  ^b^l^^  "^  2^^  ^^^  remembrance  ofl)Ooks,  left  they 
but  Piut^arch*  Ihould  break  into  my  plan :  and  to  fay  the 
while  he  was  truth,  good  authors  too  much  debafe  and 
wrinng.  difcourage   me.     I  am  very  much  of  the 

mind  of  that  painter  who,  having  made  a  wretched  figure 
of  fome  cocks,  charged  his  boys  not  to  fufFer  any  natural 
cock  to  come  into  his  fliop  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  myfelf 
a  little  luftre,  had  need  father  of  the  invention  of  the  mu- 
fician  Antimonydes,  who,  when  he  was  to  perform  a  piece 
of  mufic,  took  care  that  the  auditory  Ihould  either  before, 
or  after  him  be  entertained  with  fome  other  forry  fongfters. 
But  I  can. hardly  bd  without  a  Plutarch  ;  he  isfo  univer- 
fal  and  copious,  that  upon  all  occafions^  and  whatever  ex- 
travagrant  fubjeft  you  pitch  upon,  he  is  officious  to  fup- 
ply  your  neceffity,  and  ftretches  out  a  liberal  hand  to  you 
with  an  inexhauftible  ftore  of  riches  and  embellifljments. 
It  vexes  me  that  he  is  fo  liable  to  be  plundered  by  thofe 
wl^o  are  converfant  with  him.  1  can  no  fooner  make  an 
•  accjualntance  with  him 'but  I  purloin  either  a  leg' or  a 
wing  from  him. 

For 
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For  this  defiga  of  mine  1  find  it  alfo    ^I'y  h«  chofc  to 

_  ^  •*.        *.  L  •  "ij      write  at   home, 

very  proper  to  write  at  home,  m  a  wild  ^1,^,.^  he  had 
country,  where  nobody  affifts  or  relieves  npnc  to  help 
me,  where  I  feldom  fee  a  man  that  under-  ^'™" 
ftands  the  Latin  of  his  Pater-riofter,  or  as  little,  if  fo  much 
of  the  French.  I  might  have  performed  better  elfewhere, 
but  then  the  work  would  not  have  been  fo  much  my  own ; 
its  ehief  aim  aftd  perfedtion  being  to  be  eiaftly  mine.  I 
ihould  be  apt  enough  to  correft  fome  accidental  errors, 
of  which  I  am  fall,  as  I  write  on  inadvertently  ;  but  as 
for  my  common  and  conftant  imperfections  it  would  be 
a  kind  of  treafon  to  expunge  them.  When  any  one  tells 
nie,  or  1  fay  to  myfelf,  "  Thou  are  too  full  of  figures  ; 
**  that  is  a  word  of  the  Gafcon  growth ;  that  is  a  danger- 
ous phrafe  (I  do  not  rejed:  any  that  are  ufed  in  the  com- 
mon ftreets  of  France;  it  is  mere  jeft  to  think  of  oppof- 
ing  cuftom  with  grammar)  that  is  an  ignorant  difcourfe; 
a  paradoxical  fentence ;  that  there  is  too  filly ;  you  of- 
^'  ten  make  yourfelf  merry ;  it  will  be  thought  you  fay  a 
thing  in  good  earneft,  which  you  only  fpeak  in  jeft/* 
"Very  true,  fay  I ;  but  I  corredt  the  errors  of  inadvertency, 
not  thofe  of  cuftom.  Do  I  not  talk  at  the  fame  rate 
throughout  ?  Do  not  I  reprefent  myfelf  to  the  life  ?  It  is 
enough  I  have  done  what  Idefigned.  Every  body  difcovers 
me  in  my  book,  and  my  book  in  me. 

Now  I  have  an  apifli  imitating  quality.  Montaigne  vet/ 
When  I  ufed  to  fet  about  writing  verfes  apt  to  imitate. 
(though  I  never  made  any  butjLatin)  they- plainly  difcover- 
ed  the  poet  I  had  read  laft ;  and  feme  of  my  firft  eflays 
have  a  tafte  that  is  a  little  exotic.  At  Paris  I  fpeak  a 
language  fomewhat  different  from  what  I  doat  Monraigne. 
Whatever  I  look  upon  with  attention,  eafily  leaves  fome 
imprejQSon  of  it  upon  me.  Whatever  I  examine  Im'^ake 
my  own,  whether  a  filly  countenance,  a  difagreeablc  gri- 
mace, or  a  ridiculous  way  of  fpeaking ;  and  vices  moft  of 
atl,  as  they  feize  and  ftick  to  me,  and  will  not  leave,  thqir 
hold  without  Ihaking  off..  I  fwear  oftner  by  imitation 
than  humour.  A  cruel  imitation  like  that  of  the  apes,  fo 
terrible  in  ftature  and  ftrength,  which  Alexander  met  with 

I  2  in 
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in  a  certain  country  of  the  Indies,  ind  ^^hich  it  woulcf 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  maftered  any  other 
way.     But  they  afforded  him  the  means,  by  this  their  ii>- 
clinttion  to  counterfeit  whatever  they  faw  done  *.      For 
thereby  the  purfuers  learnt  to  put  on  Ihoes  in  their  fight, 
and  to  tye  them  fall  with  many  knots»  to  muffle  up  their 
heads  in  caps  altogether  coropofed  of  running  noofes,  and 
to  make  as  if  they  anointed  their  eyes  with  glue.     Thus 
did  thofe  poor  animals  employ  their  mimicking   hu- 
mour indifcrcetly  to  their  own  detriment.     They  glued 
up  their  own  eyes,  hamftringed,  and  bound  themfelves. 
The  other  faculty  of  juimicking  the  words  and  gefture  of 
a  perfon  purpofely  to  raife  mirth  and  admiration,  is  no 
more  in  my  power  than  in  that  of  a  flock.     When  I  fwear 
in  my  own  manner,  it  is  only  by  God,  which  of  all  oaths 
is  the  moil  flricl.     J  They  fay  that  Socrates  fworeby  his 
dog ;  Zeno  by  that  fame  interjedlion  which  is  at  this  time 
in  ufe  among  the  Italians,  viz.  Cappari ;  and  Pythagoras^ 
by  water  and  air.     I  am  fo  apt,  without  thinking  of  it, 
to  receive  thefe  fuperficial  impreffions,  that  if  I  had  in 
my  youth  Sire  or  Highnefs  three  days  together,  I  would 
repeat  them  a  week  after,  inflead  of  Excellency  and  Lord- 
.  ihip  ;  and  what  I  fay  one  day  in  fport  and  in  jefl,  I  Ihall 
.  repeat  next  day  ferjoufly.     Th<?refore  in  writing  I  am 
fonder  of  trite  arguments,  lefl  I  fliould  handle  them  ^t 
another's  expence.     Every  fubjeft  is  equally  fertile  to  me. 
A  fly  will  ferve  me  for  a  fubjeft ;  and  it  is  well  if  what  I 
have  now  in  hand  may  not  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
command  of  as  rambling  a  will.     Let  me  begin  with  that 
which  I  like  befl  5  for  the  fubjeds  are  all  linked  to  one  an- 
other. 

*  JEYizn  de  Animal,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  25.  and  Straho, lib.  xv.  p.  1013. 

X  SlfAWt  H  (^ttffi)  ^  Kavva^ti  xx$an^  luK^drng  rlv  KCia,  DJOgcnes  Laert.  lib. 
vii.  §  3».  Capparis  is  tbe  name  of  a  fhruo  hearing  capers  ;  others  fwore  by 
SI  cabbage,  as  is  thecuftom  in  France,  even  at  this  day  ;  witnefs  the  word 
'uertuchou,  a  kind  of  oath,  which  fignifiesby  the  virtue  of  cabbage  j  an 
exprelTiou  which  many  peoply  make  uit  of  every  now  and  then, 

t  Diogenes  Laert.  ia  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  lib.  viii.  fe^t.  6. 

But 
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But  I  am  vexed  that  my  deepeft,  and  jj^  generally 
moft  ridiculous  reveries,  yet  fuch  as  pleafe  .  produced  bis 
me  beft,  are  produced  on  a  fudden,  and.    profoundeft 

1  t  1      1    f       1  1      1      n  1    1  thought*  on  a 

.  "When  1  look  for  them  the  lealt ;  and  that     fudden. 
t!i[itY  as  (uddenly  vanilh,  for  want  of  fome- 
thing  at  that  inftant  to  apply  them  to ;  be  it  on  horfeback,' 
at  table,  or  in  bed;  though. I  am  moft  given  to  think 
when  I  am  riding. 

My  fpeech  is  a  little  nicely  jealous  of  at-     j^jj  ^^^  y^^^  ^^ 
tention  and  filenceif  I  am  engaged  in  a  dif-     be  interrupted 
courfe.    Whoever  then  interrupts  me  puts     ?•  ^^"^^^  ^P^^^^- 
mc  to  a  ftand.  In  a  journey  the  very  necef-, 
faries  wanting  on  the   road  break  off  difcourfe  j  beiides 
that  I  often  travel  without  the  company  fit  for  fuch  rcgul- 
lar  converfation  ;  by  which  means  I  have  all  the  leifure  I 
would  defire  to  entertain  myfelf.     It  falls  out  to  me  as  it 
does  with  my  dreams.     Whilft  I  am  dreaming  I  recom- 
mend theni  to  my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream  that  I 
dream)  but  next  day  I  may  well  enough  call  to  mind  whaC 
complexion  they  were  of,  whether  gay,. or  fad,  or  wild  ; 
but  what  they  were  as  to  the  reft,  the  more  Iftrive  to  re- 
coiled, the  deeper  1  plunge  it  in  oblivion.  So  of  thoughts 
that  come  accidentally  into  my  head,  I  have  no  more  than 
a  vain  image  remaining  in  my'  memory  ;  only  enough  to 
teaze  and  vex  me  in  a  truitlefs  fearch  after  them. 
.   Now  therefore,  laying  books  afide,  arid     what  love  is; 
to  fpeak  more  to  the  purpofe  and  the  truth,     how  it  renderi 
I  find  after  all,  that  love  is  nothing  but    ^uT^an'^d^i^kc" 
the  thirft  of  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  a  defired     to  tbe  bcafts, 
fubjeft,  and  that  Venus  is  nothing  more 
than  the  pleafure  of  difcliarging  the  vcffels ;  like  the  plea- 
fure  that  nature  gives  us  in  the  difcharge  of  the  otheif 
parts,  which  becomes   vicious   by  being  either  immo- 
derate or  indifcreet.     According  to  Socrates,  love  is  the 
appetite  of  generation  by  the  intervention  of   beauty, 
And,   having  often   conlidered  the  ridiculous  titillation 
of  this    pleafure,  the  abfurd,  hairbrained,  and  fenfelcfs 
motions  with  which  it  agitates  Zeno  and  Crafippus,  the  in- 
djfcreet    rage,  the  countenance   inflamed  with  fury  aiid 
cruelty,  in  the  fweeteft  aft  of  love  5  and  then  that  four, 

I  3  grave, 
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grave,  and  ecftatic  one  in  an  aftion  fo  waoton ;  that  put 
delights  and  our  excrements  are  promifcuoufly  fliufBed 
together,  and  that  the  higheft  pleafure  is,  like  pain  at- 
tended with  fainting  and  complaining,  I  think  it  true 
what  Plato  fays,  that  man  was  made  by  the  Gods  for 
their  fport  •^. 


'[qucsnam  ijlajocandi 


SavUia  f  ?  ) 

What  a  ftrange  fporting  cruelty  is  this  ? 

and  that  it  is  in  derifion  that  nature  has  ordered  the  moft 
common  of  our  adions  to  be  the  moft  troublefome  \ 
thereby  to  make  us  equal,  and  to  parallel  fools  and  wife 
men,  beafls  and  us.  When  I  imagine  the  moft  comtemp- 
lative  and  prudent  man,  in  this  fituation,  I  think  he  has 
confummate  impudence  to  pretend  to  be  prudent  and  con-: 
templative*  The  pride  of  the  peacock  is  mortified  by  it^ 
legs. 

ridentem  dicere  verumy 


'    Siuid  vetat  %  ? 

Why  may  not  truth  in  laughing  guife  be  dreft  ? 
•  -      •  .       • 

They  who  in  their  fports  banifh  ferious  thoughts,  are,  fay$ 
one,  like  the  perfon  who  fears  to  adore  the  ftatue  of  a 
faint  if  it  be  ftark  naked.  We  eat  and  drink  indeed  as 
beafts  do ;  but  thefe  are  not  adlions  that  obftrud  the  func- 
tions of  our  foul.  In  thofe  we  maintain  our  advantage 
over  them.  This  fubje«9:s  every  other  thought  to  it :  and, 
by  its  imperious  authority,  makes  an  afs  of  all  Plato's 
divinity  and  philofophy,  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint  of 
it.  In  every  thing  elfe  you  may  preferve  a  fort  of  deco- 
rum :  all  other  operations  fubmit  to  the  rules  of  ho^ 
nefty ;  this  cannot  fo  much  as  in  imagination  appear  other 
than  vicious  or  ridiculous.     Examine  if  you  can  thereii^ 

•  'AiAfortth  01V  ri  m^aiynof  bTwi,  De  LegtbuS^  lib.  vil.  p.  889. 

f  GUud.  in  Eutrop.  lib.  i.  yen  24, 25.       (  Hor.  fat.  i»  lib.  u  ver.  i4»  25. 

find 
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find  a  wife  and  difcreet  proceeding.  Alexander  faid,  tha^' 
this  performance;  and  fleeping  were  the  cbief  actions  by 
which  he  knew  kimfelf  to  be  mortal  "f.  Sleep  fuffo- 
cates  and  fupprefles  the  faculties  of  otir  foul ;  the  exer- 
cile  ixritli  the  fex  abforbs  and  diflipates  them  in  lik^  man- 
ner.  Doubtlefs,  it  is  a  mark  not  only  of  our  original 
corruption,  but  alfo  of  our  vanity  and  deformity. 

Nature  impels  u§  to  it  on  the  one  hand, 
by  having  attached  to  this  defire  the  moft     ^ith^  which °iiT* 
noble,  ufeful,  and  pleafant  of   all   her    ture  infphes  ui 
funaiions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  flie    ^  ^"^  condcma^ 
leaves  us  to  accufe  and  avoid  it  as  a  thing 
inlblent  and  indecent,  to  blulh  at  it,  and  to  recomm€n4 
abftinence.     Are  not  we  brutes  to  call  that  operation 
brutilh  which  begets  us  ?     People  of  various  religions 
have  concurred  in  feveral  ceremonies,  as  facrifices,  lamps, 
burning  incenfe,  faftings,  oblations,   and  among  others 
in  the  condemnation  of  this  adiion.     All  opinions  center 
ia  this,  befides  the  antiquated  pradiice  of  circumcifion, 
XV'e  have  perhaps  caufe  to  blame  ourfelves  for  contri* 
tuting  to  fo  filly  a  produdiion  as  man,  if  we  call  the  adt 
and  the  parts  that  are  employed  in  it  Ihameful ;  as  mine 
are  properly  fo  at  this  ritue.     The  Effenians,  of  whom 
Pliny  fpeaks,  kept  up  j;  their  nation  feveral  ages,  with- 
out nurfes  or  cradles,  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  who, 
following  this  pretty  humour,  came  among  them  con- 
tinually ;  a  whole  nation  running  the  hazard  of  total 
cxtindion,    rather  than   engage  themfelves  in  female 
embraces,  and  rather  to  lofe  a  fuccefEori  of  men  than  to 
.beget  one.    They  fay  that  Zeno  ||  never  had  td^  do  with  a 
woman  but  once  in  his  whole  life,   and  then  out  of  civi- 
lity that  he  tnight  not  be  deemed  a  woman-hater.    Every 
one  fliuns  the  fight  of  a  birth  j  every  one  runs  to  fee  an 

t  Platarch,in  his  Traft  of  the  Means  to  diftinguifti  the  Flatterer  frofh 
the  Friend,  chap  43.  J  «  Gens  fola*  ct  in  toto  orbe   praeter  ccterjli 

**  mira,  fine  ulla  fsemina,  omni  Venere  abdicata.— In  diem  ex  xquo  con« 
"  Yenarum  turbe.renalcitur,  large  frequentibus  quos  vita  fcflbs  ad  more^ 
"  eorum  fortunae  f!u£tus  agitat.  Ita  per  fitco^drumilntllia  (incredihil^ 
^*  didlu)  gens  seteri^a  eft,  in  qu^  nemo  nafcitur.**  Nat^  Hift»  (ib.  v.  cap.  17* 

I  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  the  Life  of  Zeno>  lib.  irii.  ^  t}. 

I  4  execution. 
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execution.  To  deftroy,  a  fpacious  field  is  fought  out,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  the  fun ;  but  to  beget,  we  creep  into 
as  dark  and  clofe  a  corner  as  we  can.  It  is  a  man*s  duty 
to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  light  to  do  it ;  but  it  is  his 
glory,  and  the  fountain  of  many  virtues,  to  be  able    to 
deftroy  it.  The  one  is  an  injury,  the  other  a  favour ;  for 
Ariftotle  faid,  that  to  do  any  one  good  was,  according  to  a 
proverb  in  his  country,  to  kill  him.   The  Athenians,  for 
the  fake  of  paralleling  the  difeyft  of  thofe  two  aftions,, 
being  to  cleanfe  the  iflaqdof  Delos,  and  to  juftify  them- 
felves  to  Apollo,  prohibited  all  births  and  burials  in  the 
prccinfts  thereof.      I  Nojiri  no/met  fanitet ;  *^  we  are 
^^  alhamed  of  ourfelves. 

There  are  nations  where  the  people  do 
55  who'^doCt  not  love  to  be  feen  to  eat.  I  know  a  lady, 
care  that  any  and  of  the  greateft  quality  too,'  who  thinks 
Ihould  fee  them     ^Ifo  that  chewing  gives  a  difagreeable  air 

to  the  face,  which  takes  off  much  of  its 
grace  and  beauty ;  and  therefore  flie  does  not  care  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  an  appetite  :  and  1  kiow  a  man  too 
who  cannot  bear  to  fee  another,  or  be'feen  himfelf  to  eat  j 
and  is  more  Ihy  of  company  to  fee  him  in  the  aft  of  re-r 
pletion  than  that  of  evacuation. 

In  the  Turki(h  empire  there  are  a  great 

Jcn!^  whirSc  ^any  ^^^y  who  aiming  to  be  thought 
proud  to  dcbafe  more  excellent  than  others,  never  fuffer 
turc'  ^^^^  "^'     themfelves  to  be  feen  when  they  are  at 

their  meals,  who  make  but  one  in  a  week, 
who  cut  and  piangle  their  face  and  members,  and  never 
fpeiak  to  any  one :  a  frantic  people,  who  think  to  ho-  ^ 
nour  their  nature  by  being  unnatural  to  it,  who  value 
.themfelves,  upon  defpifing  themfelves,  and  become  bet- 
ter by  growing  worfe.  What  a  monfter  is  the  animal 
that  becomes  hprrible  to  himfelf  5.  whofe  delights  are 
his  plagues,  and  who  flicks  to  misfortune  ! 

J  Seneca  tells  his  friend  Lucilius,  in  his  115th  epiftle,  that  he  would 
reap  a  very  confiderable  advantage  from  philofophy,  viz.  that  he  would 
never  be  a(hained  of  himfelf;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  paHage  rail 
in  Montaigne's  head,  though  be  employs  it  in  a  fenfe  quite  different* 

There 
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There  arc  fome  who  hide  themfelves  as  long  as  they  live* 

Exilwque  domos  et  dulcia  limina  mutant ; 
^tque  alio  patriam  quarunt  fubfole  jacmtem^. 

Leaving  their  native  feats,  in  exile  run 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  fun. 

ftealing  from  the  fight  of  other  men ;  and  Men  who  con- 
avoid  health  and  chearfulnefs,  as  quali-  )l^^  X^f^^^ 
ties  that  are  prejudicial,  and  enemies  to  are  ingenious  in 
the  human  being.  Not  only  many  feds,  Jj["*S  ^*»«mf«lve« 
but  many  individuals,  curfe  their  birth, 
and  blefs  their  death ;  and  there  is  a  place  where  the 
fun  is  abhorred,  and  darknefs  adored.  We  are  only  in-^ 
genious  to  ufe  ourfelves  ill.  In  quell  of  this  game  we 
employ  all  our  wit,  which  is  a  dangerous  tool  if  it  be 
ufed  intemperately. 

O  miferi  quorum  gaudia  crimen  babent  f  / 

O  wretched  man,  whofe  very  joys  are  crimes ! 

Alas  !  poor  man  1  thou  haft  misfortunes  enough  that  are 
ianavoidable,  without  ftretching  thy  invention  to  increafc 
them ;  and  art  miferable  enough  by  conftitution,  with- 
out being  fo  by  art ;  thou  haft  real  and  eflential  deformi- 
ties enough,  without  forging  fuch  as  are  imaginary.  Dofl: 
thou  think  thyfelf  too  eafy  in  thy  circumftances  if  one 
half  of  thy  enjoyments  does  not  difquiet  thee  ?  Doft 
thou  think  that  thou  haft  performed  all  the  neceflary  of- 
fices to  which  thou  art  engaged  by  nature :  and  that  flie 
is  idle  in  thee  if  thou  doft  not  oblige  thyfelf  to  new 
offices  ?  Thou  doft  not  fcruple  to  offend  her  univerfal 
and  undoubted  laws,  and  art  very  tenacious  of  thy  own 
favourite  whimfies,  which,  the  more  particular,  uncer- 
tain, and  repugnant  they  are,  the  more  pains  thou  doft 
take  in  their  favour.  Thou  art  attached  to  the  pofitivc 
laws  of  thy  parifti,  but  thofe  of  the  world  concern  thee 
vnot.  Run  but  a  little  over  the  examples  pf  this  kind ; 
thy  whole  life  is  full  of  them. 

f  Virg.  Geo.  lib.  iL  ytu  511 «  ^  Cornel.  Gal.  elog.  x.  ver.  xSt. 

In 
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To  talk  difcreet-  ^^  ^Y  opiniOD^  the  verfes  of  thofe  two 
ly  of  love  only  poets,  in  treating  fo  refervedly  and  diC- 
ftimulatcs  it  the    erectly  of  lafcivioufoefs,  difcover  it,   and 

lay  it  fuller  in  view.  The  ladies  coyer 
their  breafts  with  net-work,  as  the  priefts  do  feveral  fa- 
cred  things ;  and  painters  throw  a  Ihade  over  their  works 
to  give  them  the  greater  luftre  :  and  the  fun  and  wind 
arc  faid  to  ftcikd  more  violently  by  rcflc&ion  than  in  a  di- 
ttGt  line.  When  the  Egyptian  was  aiked,  what  he  car- 
ried fo  fecretly  under  hk  cloak ;  he  gravely  anfwered^ 
it  is  hid  under  my  cloak  §,  to  the  end  that  thou  mightefl 
not  know  what  it  is*  But  there  are  fome  other  things 
that  are  hid  only  on  purpofe  to  be  fliewii.  Hear  this 
man  who  fpeaks  plainer. 

.  Ef  nudam  preji  carpus  adufque  meum  ^. 

And  in  thefe  naked  arms  of  mine 
Her  naked  body  I  did  twine. 

Methinks  I  am  emafculated  by  this  expreffion.  If  Mar-r 
tiai  turn  up  Venus,  coats  ever  fo  high,  he  cannot  (hew 
her  in  fuch  perfeftion.  He  who  fays  all  that  might  be 
faid,  furfeits  and  difgufts  us.  He  who  is  afraid  to  fpeak 
out,  inclines  one  to  think  more  of  the  matter  than  there 
is  in  reality.  There  is  a  kind  of  treachery  in  this  fort  of 
modefty,  and  efpecially  whilft  they  half  open,  as  they 
do,  fo  fair  a  path  to  imagination.  And  both  the  adion 
and  the  defcription  muft  ihew  they  are  ftolen. 

The  love  of  the  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Spaniards  and  Italians 
Spaniards  and  the  more  refpedtful  and  timorous,  the 
^he  Italians;  the     j^^j.^  ^.^y  ^j^^  fecret  it  is,  the  better  it 

more   reiDccttui       *  , 

and  timorous  it  plcafcs  me.  I  know  not  which  of  the 
'is,  the  naore  a-  ancients  it  was  who  wiihed  his  weafand  as 
grcea  e.  \ov\g  as  the  neck   of  a  •f'  crane,  that  he 

might  be  the  longer  in  tafting  what  he  fwallowed  Such 
a  wilh  would  have  been  more  proper  in  this  pleafure^^ 
which   is  io  quick  and  precipitant,  efpecially  in  fuch 

f  Plutarcbj  of  Curiofity,  chap.  3.       f  Ovid,  de  Amor.  Ub^  i.  eleg.  5. 
^er.  24.  t  See  in  Achenaeus,  lib.  i.  cap.  f. 
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matures  as  mine,  which  has  the  fault  of  being  too  fuddeti 
in  its  motion.  To  flop  its  flight,  and  delay  it  with  pre- 
ambles,  a  wink,  a  bow,  a  word,  a  lign,  ftand  all  for 
favour  and  recompence  betwixt  them.  Would  it  not 
be  excellent  frugality  in  him  that  could  dine  on  the 
fleam  of  roaft-meat  ? 

It  is  a  paffion  in  which  folidity  has  very    Love  ought  to 
little  Ihare,  but  vanity  and  a  feverifh  dot-    ^f,  made  gradu. 
age  much  greater ;  and  it  muft  be  recom-    S^p^dpS:"'- 
penfcd  and  ferved  in  the  feme  manner,    ^*o«- 
We  teach  the  ladies  to  value  and  cfteem  themfelves,  and 
to  amufe  and  cheat  us.     We  give  the  laft  difcharge  at 
the  firft  onfet.     The  French  impetuofity  always  attends 
it.  By  fpinning  out  their  favours,  and  expofing  them  ia 
fmall  parcels,  even  wretched  old  age  finds  fome  fhare  of 
them,  according  to  a  man's  value  and  merit.     He  who 
has  no  fruition  but  in  fruition,  who  wins  nothing  unlefs 
he  fweep  the  flakes,  who  only  loves  the  chafe  for  the 
fake  of  the  quarry,  has  no  bufinefs  to  come  to  our 
fchool.     The  more  fl:eps  and  gradations  there  are,  the 
uppermoft  feat  is  the  higher,  and  the  more  honourable. 
We  Ihould  take  a  pleafure  in  being  conduced  to  it,  aS 
is  the  Way  in  magnificent  palaces,  by  divers  porticos 
and  paflages,  long  and  pleafant  galleries,  and  by  many- 
turnings  and  windings.     This  management  would  re- 
dound to  our  advantage.     We  Ihould  then  ftay  longer 
and  love  longer.  Without  hope,  and  without  defire,  our 
progrcfs  is  not  worth  a  rufli.     Our  conqucft  and  entire 
poffefiion  is  what  they  ought  always  to  dread.  When 
they  furrender  themfelves  up  to  the  mercy  of  our  fi- 
delity and  conftancy,  they  run  not  a  little  hazard.  Thefe 
are  virtues  rare  and  hard  to  attain  to.     They  are  no 
fooncr  ours  but  we  are  no  more  theirs. 

^— ~  poftquum  cupidif  mentis  faliat^  libido  eji. 
Verba  nihil  metuere^  nihil  perjuria  cur  ant  *. 

When  our  defires  and  lufts  once  fated  are 
for  oaths  and  promife$  we  nothing  care. 

f  Catullus dcNuptiis  Belei  ^t  Tbetidisir  caim*  6i.  yer»  ^7. 

Thra* 
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Thrafonides,  a  young  man  of  Greece,  was  fo  fond  of 
his  amour  that,  havirig  gained  his  miftrefs's  heart,  he. 
refufed  to  enjoy  her,  that  he  might  not  by  fruition  con- 
fume,  quench,  and  fatiate  that  uneafy  paflion,  of  which 
heboafted,  and  with  which  he  fed  his  fancy.  The  dear- 
nefs  of  a  difh  heightens  the  relifli  of  it. 

Kiffei  rendered         ^^  ^^^  obferve  how  much  the  faffiion      j 
contemptible  by    bf  faluting,  which  is  pccuHar  to  our  na- 
being  too  com-    ^^p    ^q^s,  by  the  facility  of  granting 

them,  rob  kifles  of  that  charm  which 
Socrates  faid  is  fo  powerful  and  dangerous  for  dealing 
our  hearts.  It  is  a  diiagreeable  and  ofFenfive  faihion  for 
the  ladies  that  they  muft  be  obliged  to  lend  their  lips  to 
every  man  that  has  three  footmen  to  attend  him,  be  his 
perfon  ever  fo  difgufting. 

II  Cujus  livida  naribus  caniws 

JOependet  glades^  rigetque  hatha : 

•         •         *  •  «  • 

■     #         *  %         %         % 

Centum  occurrore  malo  cunnilingh  ^. 

Nor  are  we  ourfelves  at  all  gainers  by  the  bargain ;  for 
as  the  world  is  divided  we  are  obiged  to  kifs  fifty  ugly 
faces  for  three  beauties ;  and  to  tender  ftomachs,  like 
thofe  of  my  age,  a  bad  kifs  is  too  dear  a  purchafe  for  a 
good  one. 

In  Italy  they  paffionately  court,  and  even  fall  into 
raptures  of  devotion  to  the  very  women  who  proftitute 
themfelves  for  money ;  and  juftify  their  conduct  by 
pleading  that  there  are  degrees  of  fruition,  and  that  they 
pay  them  fo  much  compliment  with  a  defire  of  obtaining 
that  fruition  which  is  the  mcfl  entire.  The  women  only 
fell  their  bodies :  their  wills  are  too  free,  and  too  much 
their  own  to  be  put  to  fale.  Therefore,  fay  thefe  gentle- 
men,  it  is  the  will  they  aim  at,  and  fo  far  they  are  in  the 
right.  It  is  the  will  that  muft  be  obliged  and  managed. 
I  ftiould  abhor  to  think  that  mine  was  a  body  deprived 
of  affeftion.     This  madnefs  is,  mcthinks,  a-kin  to  that 

II  Martial,  lib,  vii.  epig.  94..  %  The  Latin  is  the  only  language 

that  is  fo  licentious  as  to  convey  ideas  ib  grofs  and  nafty.  Seneca  fiys  it 
is  better  to  fiipprefs  fome  things  in  filence^  though  it  be  to  the  detriment 
ofthecaufe,  rather  than  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  modefty.  Senec. 
ControverC  lib«  i.  Coqcrov.  1.  towards  the  end. 

of 
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of  the  ■*  boy,  who  longed  to  ravifli  the  beautiful  image 
of  Venus,  which  was  carved  by  Praxiteles  ;  or  that  of 
the  furious  Egyptian,  who  violated  the  dead  corpfe  of  a 
woman  that  he  was  embalming;  which  gave  occafion  to 
the  law  I  made  afterwards  in  Egypt,  that  the  bodies  of 
beautiful  young  women,  and  thofe  of  a  good  family, 
ihould  be  kept  three  days  before  they  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  the  charge  of  their  inter- 
ment.    Periander  adked  more  wonderfully,  who  extend- 
ed his  conjugal  afFedtion  (more  regularly  and  legal)  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  wife  Meliffa  after  fhe  was  dead  %. 
Does  it  not  feem  a  lunatic  humour  in  the  moon,  when 
flie  could  no  otherwife  enjoy  her  darling  Endymion,  to 
lay  him  afleep  for  feveral  months,  and  to  pleafe  herfelf 
with  the  fruition  of  a  boy,  who  ftirred  not  but  in  a  dream  ? 
1  likewife  fay,  that  to  love  a  body  without  its  confent 
and  without  its  defire,  is  to  love  a  body  without  a  foul. 
All  enjoyments,  are  not  the  fame.     There  are  fome  that 
are  hedtic  and  languilhing.  A  thoufand  other  caufes,  be- 
fides  good  will,  may  procure  us  this  grant  from  the  la- 
dies.    This  is  not  a  fufficicnt  teftimony  of  affcftion. 
Treachery  may  lurk  there  as  well  as  elfewhere.    They  go 
to  it  fdmetimes  but  with  half  a  mind, 

Tanquam  tbura  merumque  parent  J, 
Abfentem  marmoredmve  futes  ||. 

So  coldly  they  the  facrifiee  prepare. 

You'd  think  they  abfent,  or  elfe  marble  are. 

I  know  fome  ladies  who  had  rather  lend  that  than  their 
coach,  and  who  only  impart  themfelves  that  wa)%  You 
are  to  obferve  whether  your  company  pleafes  them  upon 
any  other  account,  or  only  for  that  fame,  the  endow- 
ment of  fome  ftrong-chined  groom ;  and  in  what  degree 
of  favour  you  ftand  with  them. 

•  **  Vcncrem  Praxiteles  in  marmore  cjuafi  fpirantem  in  teraplo  Gui- 
"  diorum  collocavit,  propter  pulchritudinem  operis,  a  libidinofo  cujuf- 
"  dtm  complexu  parum  tutam.*^  Valer.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii.  inExtc;-- 
nis^i     ^       t  Hcrodot.  lib.  ii,  p.  136*.  fl  Diog.  Lacrtius,  in  the 

LifeofPerianders  lib.  i.  §  96.  \  Mart.  lib.  xi.  ep.  ro^^.  ver.  la. 

I  Id,  Kb.  xi.  «p  61.  ver.  8» 

— tibi 
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<■  ■    ■  tiiij  datur  uni 

^0  lapideltto  diem  candidiere  ncteff. 

Whether  thy  miftrefs  favour  thee  alotie. 
And  mark  thy  day  out  with  the  whiter  ftone. 

What  if  Ihe  fops  the  bread  (he  eats  of  yours  in  the  faucc 
of  a  more  pleafing  imagination  ? 

Ti  ienetj  abfentes  alios  fufpirat  amores  |. 

While  in  her  arms  intwinM  you  don't  difcover 
She  pants  with  longing  for  an  abfent  lover. 

What  ?  Have  we  not  known  a  man  in  our  own  times  who 
made  this  aft  fubfervient  to  a  horrid  piece  of  revenge,  by 
that  means  to  poifon  and  kill  an  honeft  woman  ?  They 
who  know  Italy  will  never  think  it  ftrange  if  I  feek  nor 
clfewhere  for  inftances  of  this  kind*  For  that  nation  may 
In  France  there  ^^  called  the  miftrefs  of.  the  world  in  this 
are  as  many  refpeft.  They  have  generally  finer  Wo- 
cbarmingwo-       mtn.  and  fewer  ordinary  ones  than  we; 

men  and  men  of     ,        >•  t  "^        n     ^  t      .    • 

uncommon  me-  but  for  uncommon  and  excellent  beauties 
rit  at  in  Italy.  \  reckon  that  we  are  upon  a  par.  I  form 
the  fame  judgment  of  the  wits  of  the  common  clafs,  df 
which  it  is  plain  that  they  have  many  more.  Brutality 
is,  without  comparifon,  more  Uncommon  there.  As  for 
lingular  geniufes,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  rate,  we  are  not 
at  all  indebted  to  them.  Were  I  to  extend  the  compa- 
rifon, I  think  I  might  fay  as  to  prowefs,  it  is  with  us 
popular  and  natural,  contrary  to  what  it  is  with  themj 
but  we  have  feen'  it  fometimes  in  their  hands  to  a  de- 
gree fi)  full  and  vigorous  that  it  furpaffes  the  greateft 
inftances  we  have  of  it. 

The  inconveni.         ^he  marriages  of  that  country  are  very  . 
«ndcs  of  the  too    unhappy  upon  this  account :  their  cuftom 
prcat  reftraints    commonlv  impofes  fo  faarfli  and  flavifli  a 

m  which  the  Ita-      ,  -^  ,    .*       .  ,  ,  ^ 

lians  keep  their  law  upon  their  wives,  that  the  nioft  re- 
wTcs.  mote  acquaintance  with  a  ftranger  is  as 

great  a  crime  with  them  a^  the  clofeft-,  the  coufequence 

f  Catttll.  ad  ManliuiBf  caurm.  ii,  ytt%  147.     X  Tibull.  lib.  i.  el.  6.  yer.  35. 
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t)f  which  law  is,  that  all  reproaches  become  neceflarily 
fubftantial ;  and,  fince  all  comes  to  the  fame '  account^ 
they  have  a  very  eafy  choice  to  make.  And,  when  they 
kave  broke  down  thofe  fences,  depend  on  it  they  are  all 
on  fire,  Luxurid  ipfis  vinculis^  Jicut  fera  heftiay  irritata^ 
itinde  emijfa;  ^'  luft,  like  a  wild  beaft,  being  enraged  by 
^*  being  bound,  breaks  from  its  chain.'*  It  is  neceffary 
they  fhould  have  a  little  more  rein. 

Vidi  ego  nuper  equum  contra  fua  ft  ana  tenacem 
Ore  reluSiantifulminis  ire  modo  ^. 

I  faw,  fpite  of  his  bit,  a.  head-ftrong  colt 
Run  with  his  rider  like  a  thunderbolt. 

The  defire  of  company  is  abated  by  giving  it  fome  liber- 
ty. It  is  a  fine  cuftom  we  have  in  our  nation  that  our 
children  are  admitted  into  good  families,  to  be  enter- 
tained and  bred  up  pages  as  in  a  fchool  of  nobility.  And 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  incivility  and  an  affront  to  refufe 
a  gentleman.  I  have  taken  notice  (for  fo  many  families, 
fo  many  different  ftyles  and  forms)  that  the  ladies  who 
have  chofen  to  fubjeft  the  maids  of  their  retinue  to  the 
moft  auftere  rules,  have  had  no  better  luck  than  thofe 
who  have  allowed  them  greater  liberty.  There  is  a  ne^ 
ceffity  for  ufing  moderation.  A  good  part  of  their  con- 
duct Ihoyld  be  left  to  their  difcretion;  for  when  all  comes 
to  all,  there  is  no  difcipline  that  can  totally  reftrain  them. 
But  it  is  very  true,  thatlhe  who  comes  off  fafe  arid  found 
from  a  fchool  of  liberty,  is  more  to  be  trufted  than  fhe 
who  comes  away  found  from  a  fevere  and  cloiftlered 
education. 

Our  anceftors  formed  the  countenances  Modefty  ncc^- 
of  their  daughters  to  baihfulnefs  and  fear  ^^^  '^  ^^"«*'*- 
(their  courage  and  defires  being  always  alike),  we  ours  to 
aflurance.  We  underftand  nothing  of  the  matter.  This 
is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Sarmatian  ladies,  who  are  nbr  al- 
lowed to  lie  wi^h  a  man  till  they  have  killed  another  in 
battle  with  their  own  hands.  For  me,  who  have  no 
other  demand  upon  them  than  that  they  would  give  me 
"hearing,  it  is  fufficient  if  they  retain  me  for  council  ac- 

*  Ovid.  Amor,  lib,  iii.  eleg.  4.  ver.  i3>  14. 
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cording  td  the  privilege  of  my  age.  I  advife  tliem^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  my  own  fex,  to  aoftinefnce ;  but,  if 
the  times  we  live  in  will  not  admit  of  this,  let  tbem  be 
at  leaft  difcreet  and  modeft.  For  as  Ariftippus  *  is  re- 
ported to  have  faid  to  certain  young  men,  that  bluihed 
at  feeing  him  go  into  a  bawdy-houfe,  the  crime  is  not  in 
going  in,  but  in  not  coming  out.-  Let  her  that  has  no 
care  of  her  confcience,  have  fome  regard  however  for 
her  charader;  and,  though  fhe  be  i'otten  within,  kt 
her  carry  a  fair  outfide. 

Montaigne's  ^  commend  a  gradation  arid  length  of 

taftc  at  to  the  time  in  the  bellowing  of  their  favours^ 
article  of  love.  pia^o  fliews  that,  in  all  forts  of  love,  fa- 
cility  and  readinefs  are  prohibited  to  the  defendants.  For 
the  women  to  yield  fo  entirely  and  raflily,  without  feaf 
or  wit,  difcovers  a  greedy  appetite,  which  they  ought,, 
with  all  their  art,  to  conceal.  By  their  orderly  and  re- 
gular deportment  in  their  grant  of  their  favours,  they 
much  more  whet  our  defire,  and  hide  their  own.  Let 
them  always  fly  before  us ;  I  mean  thofe  who  wilh  never- 
thelefs  to  be  overtaken.  They  conquer  us  the  better  by 
flight,  like  the  Scythians.  In  truth,  according  to  the 
law  that  nature  has  impofed  on  them,  it  is  not  properly 
their  prerogative,  either  to  will  or  defire  :  their  part  is 
to  fuffer,  obey,  and  confent ;  for  which  nature  has 
given  them  a  perpetual  capacity,  which  in  us  is  un- 
certain. They  have  always  their  call,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  always  ready  for  ours.  Pati  nal^f; 
**  they  are  born  to  be  paflive :"  and  whereas  ftie  has 
ordered  that  our  appetites  fliould  be  manifefted  by  a 
prominent  fliew  and  declaration  of  it,  fiie  has  caufed 
theirs  to  be  hidden  and  internal,  and  furniflied  them 
with  parts  improper  for  oftentation,  and  fuch  as  are 
merely  defenfive.  Such  proceedings  as  this  that  follows 
'  muft  be  left  to  the  Amazonian  licence.  Alexander,  paffing 
through  Hyrcania,  Thaleftris,  queenof  the  Amazons,  met 
him  with  three  hundred. light-horfe,  of  her  own  fex, 

•  Diog«Laert.  in  the  life  of  Ariftippos,  lib.  ii.  §69. 

t  There  two  words  are  taken  out  of  Seneca,  who,  fpeaking  of  the 
women  of  bis  time,  fays,  that  the  fex  born  q(  the  paffive  gender  waa  as 
luftful  as  that  of  the  a^ive  gender,  epift.  9  s# 

finely 
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finely  mbtinted  and  well  armed,  having  left  the  remainder 
of  a  grfefi^t  army  that  followed  her,  bchin&  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  ;  and  when  flie  came  into  his^prefencie,  Ihe  fpbke 
aloud  to  hiin,  and  faid^  "  That  the  fame  of  his  vI6tdri(ife 
•*arid  valour  had  brought  her  thither  to  fee  hini,  and  to 
**  mak6  him  an  offer  of  her  forces  to  aflift  him  in  his  en- 
**terpfiz6si  arid  that,  .finding  him  fo  handfome,  yoimg^ 
"and  vigorous,  fhe,  who  was  alfo  pietfeft  in  all  thofe  qua- 
'*iities*^  advifed  him  that  they  might  lie  together,  to 
*^  Ae  end  that,  from  the  mod  valiant  woman  iri  the  xvoVld, 
"^artd  the  moft  valiant  man  then  livings  there  ttiight  here- 
*^  after  fpring  fome  great  and  woiiderful  ilTue/*  Alejfcandet 
thanked  her,  andj  to  give  time  for  the  accomplilhment 
of  her  demand,  he  flayed  there  thirteen  drtys,  which  were 
fpent  with  as  much  mirth  as  pofEblc  to  Welcome  fcJ.heroie 
a  princcft. 

We  are,  almoft  in  every  inftance,'un- 
juft  judges  of  their  aftions  as  they  ixto\    j^-^^Jrln^^ 
ours.     I  pay  the  fame  acknowledgrtient  to     \^^^T\o^ 
the  truth,  wlienit  makes  againft  me,  &s     biauiertifefii 
when   it    is  on  my  fide;    It  is  an  abomin^     ^^^fJtT^ 
ableihtemperance  that  prompts  theiiiJb  of-     women, 
ten  to  change,  and  that  hindersthem  from 
Hhiiting  their  afFcdtion  to  any  one  perfon  whatfo^ver,  ai 
is  evident  in  that  goodnefs,  to  whom  are  attributed  f6 
many  changes,  and  fo  many  different  paramours.     But  it 
is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  love,  if  it  be  riot  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  violence,  if  it  be  confl:ant.     And  they  who  make  it  a. 
wonder,  who  exclaim  againft  it,  and  make  fuch  ah  in- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  this  frailty^  of  theirs,  as  if  it  were 
unnatural  and  incredible,  whence  happens  it  that  they  do 
Dot  perceive  how  often  they  are  themfelves  guilty  of  thd 
fame  without  any  aftonifliment  or  miracle  at  all  ?  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  rtiore  flrange  to  fee  the|)affion  fixed.  It  i§  riot 

*Diodor«fl  of  Sicily,  lib.  jtvii.  cap.  16.  ButthisiYiftbriahdobiiot  fay 
*bat  this  queen  of  tb«  Amazons  offered  Alexander  troops^  to  aid  hifil  iii 
his  military  expeditiq^ns  t  and  QuinttttCQrt)tis»  lib.  iri.  §  5.  fays  •xpfef-*^ 
7«  that  Alexander  having  sfked  ber  if  fl^  would  goto  the  wtfa  withi 
him,  (he  excufed  herfelf  by  faying,  that  (he  had  left  nobody  to  tie  guar- 
<iianof  her  kingdom  \   *'  Caufata,  fine  coftode  regnum  rcliquiffc.'* 

Vol.  UI.  K  a  paf- 
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a  paffion  merely  corporeal.  If  there  be^^ao.end  iaavaric^ 
and.  ambition,  there  is  no  end  neither  in  carnal  concD- 
pifcence*  It  exifts  even  after  fatiety^  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  prefcribe  either  lading  fatisfadtion,  or  end  to  it.  It? 
always  longs  for  fomething  unpoffeffed  j  and  yet  incpn- 
ftancy  is,  perhaps,  fomewhat  more  pardonable  in  thetn- 
than  in  us.  They  may  plead,  as  well  as  we,  the  inclina— 
tion  to  variety  and  novelty,  which  is  common  to  both* 
fexes ;.  and  fecondly  they  m^ht  plead,  wbether  we  will* 
admit  it  or  not,  that  they  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  ■.  Joajv 
queen  of  Naples  "^,  caufed  Andreoflb,  her  firft  hufband,  to- 
be  hanged  at  the  bars  of  her  windaw  in  a  halter  of  gold  • 
and  filk,  wove  with  her  own  hand,  becaufe  that  in  the  matri-: 
monial duties  (he  found  he  had  not  the  parts^  and  could  not, 
make  the  efforts  anfwerable  to  the  expectation. Ihe  had 
conceived  from  his  ftatufe,  beauty,  youth,  and  difpofition^ 
whereby  (he  had  been  caught  and  decjetvcd.  There  is  more 
labour  required  in  doing  than  in  fuffering ;  fo  that  they 
are  on  their  part  always  at  leaft  provided  for  the  fupply 
of  our  exigency,  but  it  may  happen  otherwife  on  our  part.^ 
For  this  reafon  Plato  wifely  made  a  law,  that  before  every 
marriage,  in  order  to  prove  its  fitnefs,  certain  judges-. 
Ihould  view  the  youths,  who  claimed  it,  ftark  naked,  and 
the  women  naked  too,  but  not  lower  than  the  waift.  In 
their  trial  of  us,  perhaps,  they  do  not  find  us  worthy  of 
their  choice^ 

Experia  latus  madidoque  Jitmll  ima  lerty 
Inguina^  nee  lajfdjiare  coaSa  manu 
Deferit  imbelles  thalamos  ^* 

^Tis  not  enough  that. the  will  be  good,  Impotency  and  ii> 
fufficiency  are  lawful  reafons  for  diffolving  a  marriage. 

*  Andrew,  the  foil  of  Cfaajrlts  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  holband  of 
Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples.    The  Italians  called.him  Adreoflb.    As  to  the' 
tragical  death  of  this  prince,   fee  Bayle^s  DifVionaryy  in  the  article  of 
Joan  I.  of  Naples.  f  As  was  the  cafe  of  Galla  mentioned  in  Martial 

(lib.   vii.  ^p.  57.  ver.  3,  .&c.}who,  being  diffatiffied  with  fix  or  fevea  ' 
iuibands  whom  (he  quitted^  was  likewiie  deceived  by  other  huibands 
eauaUy  deficient. 
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jS/  qu^undum  aliunde  foret  nervqfius  illud, 
^od  pojfet  zonamfolvere  virgineam  *. 

And  why  fliould  not  Ihe  look  out  for  an  amorous  being 
more  licentious  and  active  according  to  her  own  ftandard  ? 


^Ji  Nando  nequeatfuperejfe  hhori  ■f', 


The  pleafing  labour  if  he  can't  perform. 

But  is  it  not  great  impudence  to  bring  our  infuificiency 
and  impotency  to  the  place  where  we  defire  to  give  plea^ 
fwre,  and  to  leave  a  good  opinion  and  character  of  our- 
felves  ?  For  the  little  that  I  am  able  to  do  now,  , 


•ad  mum 


Mollis  opus  ||. 
But  once  a  night. 

1  would  not  teaze  a  perfon  whom  I  efteem  and  fear  to  offend, 

fuge  fufpicari 

Cu  us  undenum  (repidaDit  ^etas 

Claudere  lujlrum  §•     '  ^ 

Let  not  your  mind  indulge  fufpicious  fears 

Of  hkn  who  trembling  draws  to  threefcore  years,. 

Nature  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  having  rendered  this 
age  miferaT^le,  without  expofing  it  alfo  to  ridicule.  I  hate 
to  fee  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful  vigour  which  warms 
thrice  a  week,  to  ftrut  and  pufh  on  with  as  much  eaget- 
nefs  as  if  it  had  length  and  ftrength  to  perform  mighty 
feats,  which  end  in  a  mere  blaze  of  flax ;  and  wonder  to 
fee  its  violent  itching  fo  fuddenly  chilled  and  extinguilh- 
ed.  This  is  an  appetite  which  can  be  in  none  but  the 
flower  of  beautiful  youth.  If  you  trufl:  to  nature,  expert- 
ing  flie  will  fecond  that  indefatigable,  full,  conftanr,  and 
magnanimous  ardour  which  Js  in  you,  Ihe  will  certainly 

*  CattiUus  ad  januam  roscehx  cujufdam,  carm.  65.  ver.  47, 28. 

+  Gcorg.  lib.  iii.  ver.  1*7.     '  ||  Hor.  tpod.  lib.  xii.  vcr.  15,  i6,^ 

§  Uoracei  lib.  ii.  ode  4.  \er.  22. 
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leave  you  in  Ae  lurch.  Return  it  therefore,  holAtf  t9 
fome  tender,  balhfal^  and  ignorant  boy,  who  ftiU  tre®-^ 
blcs  under  the  laih  and  blu&es  a£  k. 

Indum  fdngmneo  i>eluti  'OiolaDerif  oftro 

Si  quis  ebur^  vel  mjfia  rub$nt  ubi  UlUf,  mubi    ..  .  . 

Alha  rofa  *. 

So  Indiaii  iv'ry,  ftain'd  with  crimfeny  fliows^ 
Oi^  liliesi^  white,  mix'ciwith  tfcedama&  rofc. 

He  who  ca^,  without  hangiitg  dowa  his  head  for  verjr 
fhame,  e^^peQ:  Aext  day  to  face  the  difdain  of  thofe  faitf 
eyeg  confciotis  of  hif  fumbling  impertinence, 

Et  tacitifeiere  taMh  coHvicia  vt^Uuf^. 


rtWMb 


andy  thb*  Ihe  ^^thiAg  fays. 


How  ill  flic  lik'd  iiif  work  her  loot  betrays^ 

he  tiever  felt  the  fttbfadtfcn  and  pride  of  having  tircti 
them,  and  tarniflied  theii:  luftre,  by  the  vigorous  perfor- 
mance of  one  adive  iJefoJc  night.  When  1  haveobfertpd 
any  one  of  them  to  be  difgufted  with  me,  I  have  nojt  prc- 
fently  accufed  her  levity,  but  have  been  in  doubt  if  I  had 
not  reafon  rather  to  find  fault  wkh  nature,  which  ha». 

certaifily  treated  i^e  ^rery  unkindly  and  unjuftly, 

'  "» 

(Si  fion  hngafaiiSj  Ji  non  hrit  rkentUA  ct&ffa  :t 
NifHirum  fapiunt  videntque  parvum 
Matrons  qu^qui  mmtulam  illibenter  |[). 

^md  done  vM  a  moft  enormous  prejudice.'  Every  mem- 
ber I  have  is  equally  mine,  as  much  one  as  another;  arul 
no  other  more  properly  makes  me  a  man  than  this. 

*  ^neid,  lib.  xii.  ven  67.  •^  Ovid  Amor.  lil>.  i.  d^.  7.  ver.  ir, 

^  If  Ofthefe  three  verfes  the  firft  is  the  beginning  of  a  fort  of  epigarm,  en« 

tkuled,  Priapqs  in  Veterum  Poetarum  Catale^is ,  and  the  tw«  otherr 

are  taken  from  one  of  the  firft  epigrams  of  the  fame  book^,  Ad  Matrons, 

compofed  of  five  verfes^  two  of  which  are  parodied  by  Montaigne* 

I  ought 
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f  ow^t  to  give  the  public  my  pidture    MontaigneV 
lei^tire^  with  all  its  lights  a»d  ihades.  The     apology  for  \\m 
vrife  part  of  my  ledute  wholly  confifts  in     jj^/ft'J'J''"^^* ®^ 
'Xrutl^  Ijberty^  asd  cfience ;  difdaining  to 
;admit  thofc  Iktle  feigned,  common^  and  provincial  rules 
into  the  catalogue  of  its  real  duties ;  it  is  alt(^ether  na-^ 
^ural,  co&ftant^  and  general;  of  wliich  civility  and  ciere- 
oiony  are  daughters  indeed,  but^Q^iH^ious*    We  are  fure 
;we  Ihall  have  the  appearance  of  vices  when  we  fliall  have 
iiad  them  in  reality.    When  we  have  done  with  thefe  we 
run  full  drive  upon  others,  if  we  find  it  muft  be  fo  :  for 
there  is  danger  that  we  fancy  new  duties,  to  excufe  our 
«e|^ed:  of  the  nat^it ai  ones,  and  fo  confound  them    That 
Juck  is  the  cafe^  it  is  vigble  that  in  places  where  miftakei 
arc  mifchiefs^  *tbc  mifchirfs  are  only  miftakes-:  that  i« 
^nations  where  the  law*  of  deeeney  are  moft  rare  and  inoft 
^emifs,  the  priniith^c  rules  of  common  reafon  are  beft 
^obfenrcd ;  fuch  numbei4efs  duties  ftifling  and  difiipating 
<all  our  care.     The  application  to  trifling  things  divert^ 
.oor  attention  from  thofe  which  juftly  require  it*     What 
aa-  cafy,  plaufible  courfe  do  thefe  fuperficial  men  take, 
cofDpared  wirii  ours  1     Thefe  are  ihadows,  wherewith 
we  palliate  and  pay  one  another.     But,  inflead  of  pay- 
ing, we  in"iame  the  'reckoning  towards  that  great  jjud^e, 
who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  round  our  pudenda, 
aad  thoroughly  fcrutiaizes  every  part  of  us,  even  to  thofe 
that  are  the  inmoft  and  moft  fecret.     It  were  a  decent 
aad  ufeful  quality  of  our  virgin  modefly,  could   it  pre- 
nfcnt  this  difcover]^     In  fine,  he  that  could  reclaina  raan^ 
from  fo  fcrup^teus  a  verbal  fupcrftition,  would  do  the 
world  no  great  damage.  Our  life  is  divided  betwixt  folly 
atid  prudence.     Whoever  writes  nothing  of  it  but  what 
is  reverend  and  regular,  leaves  above  one  half  behind". 
ido  not  excufe  myfelf  to  myfclf ;  and  if  I  did,  it  ftiould 
be  rather  to  apologize  for  my  excufes  than  for  any  other 
fault  of  mine.     I  excufe  myfelf  as  to  certain  humours 
which,  I  think,  are  more  in  number  than  thofe  that  I- 
can  juftify.    With  regard  to  them  I  have  alfo  this  to  fay- 
(for  I  defire  to  pleafe  every  body,   as  hard  a  matter  as  it 
is  for  a  fingle  man,  ejfe  accommodatMm  ad  ianianrmi^um 
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acfirmonum  et  voluntatttm  varietatem  *,  ^'  to  accomtnod^ate 
•*  himfelf  to  fo  great  a  variety  of  manners,  difcourfes,  and 
*^  determinations),'^  that  theycannot  condemn  me  for  mak- 
ing ufe  of  authorities  which  have  been  received  and  ap- 
proved of  for  many  ages  -,  and  that  there  is  no  reafon  that^ 
for  want  of  rhime,  they  ihould  rcfufe  me  the  difpenfati- 
oh  which  they  allow  even  to  the  churchmen  of  our 
nation  and  tinsie.  Of  this  the  two  lines  that  follow 
are  the  moft  fignal  examples. 

.    ^f-  Rimulay  difpereaniy  m  monograma  fua  eji. 
.   Uh  vit  d\  amy  la  content e  et  Hen  traitte  \. 

What  would  you  think  of  many  *  others  of  the  like 
kind  ?  I  love  modefty ;  and  it  is  not  from  judgment  that 
1  have  chofen  this  fcandalous  fort  of  difcourfe ;  it  is  na- 
ture that  has  chofen  it  for  me.  I  commend  it  not  any  more 
than  all  other  terms  of  fpeaking  contrary  to  received  cuf* 
tom;  but  I  excufe  it,  and,  by  ciccumftances,  both  ge- 
neral and  particular,  mitigate  the  accufation. 

To  purfue  this  fubjedt :  from  whence  can  procee4 
that  ufurpation  of  fovereign  auihorify  which  you  prc^ 
tend  to  over  thofe  ladies  who  favour  you  at  their  owj| 
peril ;  •  * 

Sifurtiva  dedit  migrd  munufcula  no^e  [[, 

If  in  the  filence  of  the  night 
She  has  permitted  ftoln  delight. 

Such  favourites  ^^  ^^^t  you  prefcntly  take  upon  you  the 
of  the  ladies  as  interefts  coldnefs,  and  authority  of  a 
jrrogatc  to  hufband  ?  It  is  a  free  convention  ;  why 

themfelves  an  ,       •  /r   i         •  at 

uoreafonabieau-  then  do  you  not  Iticfc  to  It,  as  you  are  aeli- 
thority  over  their     j-qus  they  fliould  ?  There  is  no  prefcrip- 

miftreflcs  blamed        >  J    *.i,-  ^i    ^        ^  „  i,,,,i«,.„       T#. 

for  it,  and  not  at  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  thmgs  that  are  voluntary.  It 
all  imitated  by  is  not  the  fafliion ;  however,  it  is  certain 
Montaigne.  ^^izt  I  have,  in  my  time,  carried  on  this 

bargain  as  far  as  the  na  ure  of  it  will  admit,  as  confcien^ 


/ 


•  •  Qi  Cic.  dc  petitionc  confulatus,  cap.  14.  t  As  to  the  too  free 

poems  which  Beza  compofed  in  his  youth,  they,  who  are  curious  in  in- 
quiries of  this  foirt,  ni^y  cDnfult  Bayle's  Critical  Dictionary  in  the  article 
of  Beza,  note  x.  J  Bcza,  St.  Qelaiius.  jl  Catull.  ad  Manlium, 

carra.  66.  ver.  i4.5« 

tiowfly 
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tiouJly  as  any  other  contrafl:  whatfoever,  and  with  fomc 
air  of  juftice ;  and  that  I  never  pretended  to  declare 
any  affedlion  for  them  but  what  I  really  had,  and  in- 
genuoiifly  difcovered  to  them  the  decay,  ftrength,  and 
Iburce  of  it ;  togetlier  with  his  fits  and  intermiffions.  A 
man  does  not  always  hold  on  in  the  fame  pace.     I  have 
been  fo  fliy  of  promifing,  that  I^  fancy  my  performances 
have  exeeieded  my  promife^  and  even  what  I  was  obliged 
to  do.     They  have  found  me  faithful,  even  to  the  ler- 
vlce  of  their  inconftancy;  even  an  inconftancy  avowed, 
and  fometimes  multiplied^     I  never  broke  with  them 
whilft  I  had  the  leaft  hold  of  them  ;  and,  what  occafion 
Ibever  they  have  given  me,  never  broke 'with  them  fo 
far  as   to  fcorn  or  hate  them.      For  fuch  privacies, 
when  even  obtained  upon  terms-  the  moft  fcandalous,  yet 
■oblige  me  to  fome  benevolence.     I  have  focnetimes  dif- 
covered  a  little  indifcreet  anger  and  impatience  upon 
their  tricks  and  fubterfuges,  and  in  our  difputes:  for  I 
am,  by  my  conftitution,  fubjeft  tp  hafty  fallies,  which, 
though  flight  and  fliort,  often  fpoil  my  market.     If  at 
any  ^time  they  were  pleafed  to  take  my  free  thoughts,  I 
have  not  failed  to  give  them  fatherly^  but  fliarp  advice, 
andi®  pinch  tjhemin  the  fore  place.    If  ev^er  I  left  them 
to  complain  of  me,  it  was  rather  that  they  found  my  love 
foolilhly  confcientious  in  comparifon  with  the  modern 
cuftom.    I  have  kept  my  word  in  things  wherein  I  might 
cafily  have  Jbeen  difpenfed  with.     They  then  furrendered 
fometimej  with  reputation,  and  on  fuch  articles  of  capi- 
tulation as  they.eafily  fufFered  to  be  violated  by  the  con- 
queror.    I  have  more  than  once  made  pleafure,  in  its 
greateft  effort,  truckk  to  the  intereft  of  their  honour ; 
and,  when  reafon  urged  iue,  have  armed  them  agsMaift 
rne ;  fo  that  they  conduded  themfelves  with  greater  fe- 
Curity  aiKl  gravity  by  my  rules,  \Vhen  they  frankly  re- 
ferred thenrfelves  to  them,  than  they  would  have  done 
by  their  own.     I  have  ever,  to  my  utmoft,  taken  upon 
myfelf  alone  the  hazard  of  our  affignations,  in  order  to 
fave  them  harmlefs :  and  have  always  j3rougl]it  about 
our  interviews  by  intrigues  the  moft  unpleafant  and  un- 
.Fxped:ed,  that  they  might  be  leaft  miftrufted,  while  yet, 

■'*  Try  • 
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in  my  o.pinion,  they  were  the  more  pradticable* 
are  chieflV  open  in  thofe  places  where  they  think-  them- 
'  felves  Iheitered.     Thing$  that  ^re  the  leaft  feared  are  the 
leaft  defended  and  obferved.     One  may  more  eafily  dare 
what  nobody  thinks   you  would  dare  to  do,   which, 
through  its  difficulty,  becomes  ?afy.     Never  had  any 
'man  his  approaches  more  impertinently  genital.     This 
way  of  loving  is  more  according  to  difcipline  ;  but  who 
knows  better  than  I  |iqw.' ridiculous  and  inefFedlual  it  is 
to  our  pebple  ;  yet  I  Ihall  not  repent  of  it :  I  have  no- 
thing more'  to  lofe  by  it  ^» 

.    _ —  jpe,  tabuia  fiicer 
Vativa  paries  induct  uviia 

V^imcnta  maris  Dec  rf. 

My  votive  table  makes  it  plain 
That  I  have  quit  the  briny  main. 
And  now  in  Neptune's  ftine  my  veft 
Will  Ihew  the  evidence  confeft. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  fpeak  out  x  but  perhaps  I  might 
^y,  as  I  would  da  at  another  time,  thou  talkeft  idly*', 
my  friend.  The  love  of  t;hy  time  has*  little  correfpbnd* 
cnce  with  faith  and  integrity. 


Hac  ft  tu  pejiuks. 


Ratione  cerjajacerey^  nihijo  plus  agaSj 
^amfi,  des.  operam^j  ui  cum  rationc  infantas  t\ 

Thefe  things  fliould'ft  thou  undertake^ 
By  reafon  permanent  to  make ; 
This  will  be  all  thourt  get  by  it. 
Wifely  to,  run  out  of  thy  wit. 

So,  on  the  contrary,  were  I  to  begin,  it  fliould  certainly 
be  by  the  ferae  trad:,  and  the  progrefs.  fhould  be  the  fame, 
how  fruitlefs  foev^r  it  might  prove.  Incapacity  and  ftupi-*' 

•  Montaigne  would  fignify  by  this,  that  having  been  expofed  by  love 
to  many  travcrfcs,  iie  had  at  length  extricated  liimfelf  from  that  dan- 
gerous paiSon  for  ever.  t  Hor.  lib.  i.  ode  5.  ver.  13,  &c. 

t  Terence  finnucb,  a£l  2.  fcene  i.  ver.  16,  &c. 

/     -  dity 
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dity  are  commendable  in  an  adlion  that  is  not  praife- 
'worthy.     The  farther  I  deviate  from  theii:  humour  ia 
this,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  my  own.    As  for  the  reft, 
in  this  bargain  I  did  not  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  totally  cap- 
tivated :  I  was  pkafed  with  it,  but  did  not  forget  myfelft 
I  referved  the  little  fenfe  and  difcretion  which  nature  has 
given  me,  entire  for  their  fervice  and  my  own.;  a  little 
rapture,  but  uo  dotage.     My  confcience  was  alfo  engaged 
in  it,  even  to  an  excefs  of  debauchery ;  but  never  fo  far  as 
to  be  guilty  of  ingratitude,  majice,  and  cruelty.  I  did  not 
purchafe  the  pleafure  of  this  vice  at  any  rate ;  but  con- 
tented myfelt  with  its  proper  and  fimple  expence.    Nul^ 
lum  intra  fe  vitium  eft  ;  "  nothing  is  in  itfelf  a  vice*.'*  I 
hate  a  ftupid,  fluggifh  lazinefs  almoft  as  much  as  I  do  a 
crabbed  and  painful, employment.    The  one  pinches  me, 
the  other  lays  me  afleep.'    I  like  wovitids  as  well  as 
bruifes,  and  cuts  as  well  as  dry  blows.     I  found  in  this 
commerce,  when  I  was  beft  qualified  for 'it,  a  juft  me- 
<Jium  betwixt  the  two  extremes.     Love  is  a  wakeful, 
fpritely,  and  gay  agitation.     \  was  not  lick  nor  forry 
with  it,  but  warmed;  and,  moreover,  changed  by  it^ 
There  it  is  neceffary  to  make  a  flop.     It  hurts  none  but; 
fools.    A  young  man  aiked  Pansetlus  J,  the  philofopher, 
if  it  was  becoming  a  wife  man  to  be  in  love :  let  thje  wiiCei 
man  look  to  that,  faid  he,  but  let  not  thou  and  I,  whp 
are  not  fo,  engage  ourfelves  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  agi- 
tation and  violence  as  will  enllave  us  to  others,  and  ren- 
der lis  contemptible  to  ourfelves.     He  fpoke  the  truth, 
that  we  ought  not  to  Jtruft  a  paffion,  fo  giddy  of  itfelf» 
to  a  foul  that  has  not  fortitude  to  withfland  its  affaults, 
nor  to  difprove  the  faying  of  Agefilaus  -f ,  that  prudence 
and  love  cannot  alfociate.     It  is,  in  truth,  a  vain  occu^ 
pation,    indecent,    fcandalous,   and  unlawful;    but,  to 
carry  it  on  after  this  manner,  I  reckon  it  wholefome,., 
proper  to  enliven  both  the  body  and  foul  when  dull,  and, 
fluggifh.     And,  in  quality  of  a  phyfician,  I  would  pre- 
fcribe  it  to  a  man  of  my  make  and  condition,  as  loon. 

•  Scnec.  cpift.  95.  J  Senec.  cpift.  117.  +  O  !  how  hard  a  matter 
if  ity  faid  Agefilaus,  for  a  man  to  be  in  love  ar^d  his  fobcr  fen&s  atone 
and  the  fame  time!  Plutarch  in  thejife  of  Agefilaus,  chap.  4.  of  Amyot  t 
(ranilation« 
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as  any  otTier  recipe  whatfoever,  to  rouze  and  keep  him 
in  vigour  when  far  advanced  in  years,  and  to  make  him 
irfally  with  the  attack's  of  old  age.  Whilft  we  are  but 
the  fuburbs  of  it,  and  while  thepulfe  yet  beats, 

Dum  nova  canities,  Sum  prima  et  reSafeneHus, 
Dumfupereji  Lacheft  quod  torqueat^  et  pedibus  w^ 
Porto  met s^  nullo  dextramfuheunt^lacillo*^^ 

Whilil  my  grey  hairs  do  juH  approach  in  fight, 
Whilft  my  old  age  is  frelh,  and  ftands  upright ; 
Whilft  on  fate's  fpinning-wheel  remains  more  thread|, 
And  whilft,  without  a  ftaff,  fixtn  is  my  tread* 

» 

^e  have  need  to  be  prompted,  and  tickled  by  fome  fucli 
provocative^     Do  but  obferve  with  what  youth,  vigour, 
and  gaiety  it  infpired  the  fage  Anacreon  :  and  Socrates, 
when  he  was  older  than  I  now  am,  fpeaking  of  an  amor- 
ous objeft,  "  Leaning,''  faid  he,  *'  %  my  flioulder  to 
^  her  Ihoulder,  and  touching  hei"  head  with  mine,  as  wc 
**  were  reading  both  together  in  one  book.  I  perceived, 
•*  without  jefting,  a  fudden  fting  in  my  flioulder,  like 
**  fome  flea-bite,  which  crept  about  me  five  days  after  ; 
**  and  was  accompanied  with  a  continual  titillation  in 
•*  my  heart/'    What!  did  only  an  accidental  touch, 
and  that  by  the  flioulder,  raife  a  heat,  and  create  aa 
alteration  in  a  breaft  that  was  chilled  and  enervated  by 
age;  and  one  too  that  was  the  firft  reformer  of  the  hu- 
man race  I    And  pray  why  not?     Socrates  was  a  man^ 
and,  would  neither  be,  nor  feem  to  be  any  thing  elfe* 
Philofophy  does  not  combat  natural  pieafures,  provided 
they  be  ufed  moderately ;  and  preaches  up  moderation, 
but  not  total  abftlnence.   It  raves  mofl:  againft  fuch  plea- 
fures  as  are  foreign  to  nature,  and  adulterated.    It  fays, 
ihat  the  appetites  of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  augment- 
ed by  the  mind ;  and  cautions  us  not  to  ftufFinftiead  of 
filling  the  belly,  to  avoid  all  enjoyment  that  may  bring 

♦  Tuv.  fat.  ill.  vcr.  16,  &c* 

J  Xcnophon's  Sympouacs,  chap.  4.  %  27,  t%^ 

US 
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tis  to  want,  and  all.  meats  and  drinks  that  create  thirft 
or  hunger.     So,  in  the  fervice  of  love,  philofophy  pre- 
fcribes  to  us  to  take  an  objeft  that  may  purely  fatisfy 
the  neceffity  of  the  body,  and  not  move  the  foul,  which 
ought  to  have  no  ihare  in  the  fadt,  but  fimply  to  follow 
and  -aifill  the  body.     But  have  I  not  reafon  to  judge  that 
thefe  precepts,  which  are,  I  think,  however.  In  other 
rcfpe£ts  a  little  too  fevere,  are  only  directed  to  a  body 
that  performs  its  office  ;  and  that  for  a  body  in  a  (late 
of  decay,  like  that  of  a  weak  ftomach,  it  is  excufable 
to  warm  and  fupport  it  by  art ;  and,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  fancy,  to  reftore  the  appetite  and  alacrity^ 
becaufe  it  went  off  of  itfelf  ? 

May  we  not  fay  that  there  is  nothing  in  Montaigne'* 
us,  during  this  tcrrcftrial  imprifonment,  *  opinion  that 
that  is  purely  either  corporeal  or  fpiritual;  ^^^  ^j^^j  ^^^j,^ 
that  we  injuriouily  difmember  a  man  to  affift  each 
alive ;  and  that  it  feems  but  reafonable  ^f^pfeifbS.^  "^"^ 
that  we  Ihould  adt  as  favourably  with  re- 
gard to  pleafure  as  to  pain  ?  This  was  (for  example) 
vehement,  even  to  perfedtion,  in  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
by  repentance  :  the  body  had  naturally  a  fliare  therein 
by  the  right  of  its  union,  and  yet  might  have  little  Ihare 
in  the  eaufe ;  neverthelefs,  they  were  not  contented  that 
the  body  Ihould  barely  follow  and  affift  the  affli<fted  foul. 
They  afflided  it  by  itfelf  with  grievous  and  peculiar  tor- 
ments, to  the  end  that  both  the  body  and  the  foul  Ihould 
ftrive  to  plunge  man  in  mifery,  by  fo  much  the  more 
wholefome,  as  it  is  more  piercing.  So,  in  the  pleafures 
of  the  body,  is  it  not  injuftice  to  deny  the  foul  a  Ihare 
in  them,  and  to  fay  that  it  muft  be  dragged  into  them 
as  into  fome  forced  and  fervile  obligation  and  neceffity  ? 
It  is  rather  her  part  to  hatch  and  foment  them ;  to  pre- 
fent  and  invite  herfelf  to  them,  the  governing  part  be- 
ing her  prerogative;  as  it  is  alfo  her  province,  in  my 
opinion,  in  thofe  pleafures  that  are  peculiar  to  her,  to 
infpire  and  infufe  into  the  body,  all  the  fenfation  of  them 
which  its  condition  can  admit  of ;  and  to  ftudy  how  to 
make  them  agreeable  and  falutary  to  it.  For  it  is  high- 
ly reafonable,  as  they  fay,  that  the  body  fhould  not  pur- 
fue  its  appetites  to  the  prejudice  of  the  foul :  and  why, 

is 
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is  it  not  as  reafonabk  that  the  foul  ihould  not  ptuitM 
ixer*s  to  the  prejudice  of  the  body  ? 

I  have  no  other  paffion  that  keeps  me 
tlSSr^e^'*  in  breath.  The  fame  cffea  that  avarice, 
Maped^from  love  ambition,  quarrels,  and  law-futts  have 
**  an  advARced  ^pon  Other  perfons,  who,  like  me,  are 
^^  *  of  no  particular  profeffion,  love  would 

caufe  to  much  nFK>re  advantage.     It  would  render  me 
vigilant,  fober^  graceful,  and  careful  of  my  perfon.     It 
would  fettle  my  countenance,  fa  that  it  could  not   be 
fpoiled  by  the  crabbed  looks  of  old  age,  thofe  looks 
that  are  fougly  and  fo  lamentable:  it  would  again  put  me 
upon  folid  and  wife  ftudies,  by  which  I  might  render 
myfclf  more  efteemed  and  beloved,  clearif^g  my  mind  of 
thet^  defpair  of  itfelf,  and  of  its  ufe,  and  making  it  again 
^quainted  with  itfelf«     It  would  divert  me  from  a  thou* 
fand  ui>eafy  thoughts,  a  thoufand  melancholy  chagrins, 
which  in  activity  and  an  ill  ftate  of  health  bring  upon  us 
at  fuch  an  age.     It  would,  in  a  dream  at  leaft,  put 
freih  warmth  inro  that  blood  which  nature  has  deferted. 
It  would  hold  up  the  chin,  and  a  little  firetch  out  the 
nerves,  as  well  as  add  vigour  and  alacrity  to  the  life  of 
that  poor  man,  who  is  making  large  ftrides  towards  his 
diflblution.     But  I  am  far  from  bemg  ignorant  that  it  is 
•a  benefit  very  hard  to  recover :  by  weaknefs  and  long 
experience  our  tafte  is  become  more  delicate  and  exqui- 
fite.     We  defire  moft  when  w^e  bring  leaft;  and  are 
wilJing  to  have  the  mpft  choice  when  we  leaft  deferve  to 
be  accepted.     Fyom  our  confcioufnefs  of  this  we  2^re  lefs 
daring  and  more  diffident ;  and,  conMering  our  condi- 
tion and  theirs,  nothing  can  aflure  us  of  being  beloved. 
I  am  aihamed  of  myfelf  when  in  company  with  thofei 
young  bucks, 

*  Cujus  in  indomito  conjiantior  inguine  nervuSf 
^am  nova  collibus  arior  inbaret^f. 

*  Epod.  lib.  ode  xii.  vcr.  19,  *o.  f  i.  e.  **  We  are  always  in  aca« 
**  pacity  of  performiug  well.''  This  is  a  (hort  paraphafe  on  the  diftichi 
by  la  Fontaine,  which  ttK>(e»  who  do  not  underftand  the  Latin,  muftbft 
content  withj  for  the  terms,  made  ufe  of  by  Horace,  convey  fuch  grof^ 
ideas  that  we  do  not  chufe  to  tranflate  them  literally. 
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'fo  what  end  flioujd  we  carry  on  our  mifefy  where  there 
'  is  fuch  mirth  ?  . 

Poffint  utjuvenes  vifere  fervidi 
Muho  nonfine  rifUy 
Dilapfam  in  iiner^s  facem'^\ 

That  youths,  in  fervent  wifhes  bold, 
Not^  without  laughter,  may  behold 

A  torch,  whofe  early  fire  , 

Could  ev'ry  bfeaft  with  love  inflame^ 
Now  faintly  fpread  a  fickly  gleam, 

Anrf  in  a  fmoak  expire. 

.. .  • 

They  have  both  ftrength  and  re^fon  on  fheir  Ude  ;  let 
tjs  give  way  to  them  ;  we  have  nothing  more  to  fay  for 
ourfelves' :  and  this  bloflbm  of  fpringing  beauty  is  not 
to  be  touched  by  hands  fo  ftiff  with  the  cold,  nor  to  be 
dealt  with  by  methods  that  are  purely  materiah  For  a^ 
the  ancient  phiiofopher  faid  to  his  friend  that  jeered 
him  becaufe  he  could  not  gain  the  favour  of  a  girl  whom 
he  paffionately  courted,  "  fu<ih  new  eheefe  ||  will  not  ftitfc 
*'  to  my  hook/'  It  is  a  commerce  that  ftands  in  need  of 
relation  and  correfpbndence.  Other  pleafares  that  we 
receive  are  capable  of  being  acknowledged  by  returns  of 
^  different  kind  j  but  this  is  only  to  be  paid  with  the 
fame  coin.  Really,  in  this  fporr,  the  pleafure  which  1 
give,  tickles  my  imagination  more  than  that  which  is 
given  tome.  Now,  as  he  has  not  a  fpice  of  generofity 
in  him,  who  can  receive  pleafure  where  he  gives  iidtrey 
it  mud  needs  be  a  mean  foul  thatdeffres  to  owe  all,  and 
can  be  contented  to  maintain  a  converfation  with  perfons 
to  whom  he  is  a  charge*  There  is  no  beauty,  grace,  or 
privacy,  fo  exquifite  that  a  man  of  honour  ought  to  de- 
fire  upon  fuch  term».  If  they  only  can  be  kind  to  U5 
out  of  pity,  I  had  much  rather  not  to  live  at  all,  than 
Hve  upon  charity*  I  would  have  right  to  demand  it  of 
them,  in  the  ftyle  that  I  faw  ufed  in  Italy,  Fate  ben  per 

•  HpT.  lib.  IV.  odet}.  ver.  a6,  &c. 

t  l^og*  LftcrtittS/  in  the  Hfe  of  Bioitj  1H>,  \Vr  feA.  ^7. 
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vci,  ^^  do  good  for  our  own  fake;'*  of  in  the  manneif 
that  Cyrus  exhorted  his  foldiers :  *^  let  him  that  loves 
*^  me,  follow  me/*  Confort  yourfelf  (I  Ihall  be  toldJI 
with  women  of  your  own  condition,  who  will,  therefore, 
be  more  ready  to  oblige  you.    O  !  fottilh  and  infipid. 


nolo 


Bar  bam  vellere  mortuo  Uoni*. 

I  will  not  twitch  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard. 

Xenophon  lays  it  for  an  objedtion,  and  an  accufatlon 
againft  Menon  -f*-,  that  none  but  women  that  had  pali 
their  bloom,  were  the  objefts  of  his  amours,  I  really 
take  more  pleafure  in  the  bare  fight  of  the  juft  and  fweet 
mixture  of  two  young  beauties,  or  only  contemplating 
it  in  my  fancy,  than  to  a<ft  as  a  fecond  in  fuch  a  fad  dil- 
agreeable  medley.  I  leave  this  whimfical  appetite  to 
the  emperor  Galba  J,  who  fancied  no  flefli  but  what 
was  tough  and  old  ;  and  to  that  poor  wretch  in  Ovid  : 

O  ego  difaciani  talem  te  cernere  pojjim^ 
Cbaraque  mutatis  ojcula  ferre  comis 
Jmpkiiique  meis  corpus  non  pingue  lacertis  |l ! 

O  !  would  to  heav'n  I  fuch  might  thee  behold, 
To  kifs  thofe  locks  when  thou  in  years  art  old. 
And  thy  lank  body  in  my  arms  infold. 

Amongft  the  chief  deformities,  I  reckon  beauties  that  arc 
artificial  and  forced.  Emonez,  a  young  wench  of  Chios, 
thinking,  by  her  fine  head-geer,  to  acquire  the  beauty 
which  nature  had  denied  her,  went  to  Arcefilaus  ^,  the 
philofopher,  and  aiked  him  whether  it  was  poflible  for 
a  wife  man  to  be  in  love  :  "  yes  truly,*'  replied  he,  '^but 

•  Mart.  lib.  ii.  cpig,  lo.  vcr.  9,  10.  -f  AtJIo?  (m«»«»)  n«iJi*a  tt^t  ©*fo- 

vay,  «yivi(^  dtfv  ytnSrra¥iv^H  MCL^aif  lib.  11.  cap.  6.  §  15.  %  Suctonius,  in 
the  life  ofGalba,  §  ix.  ||  £x  Ponto,  lib.  i.  ep.  4.    To  his  wife,  ver* 

49y  5^*  V  ^iog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Arcefilaus^  lib.  iv«  fedt.  34^ 
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*^  ftot  with  an  artificial  and  counterfeit  teanty  like 
^*  thine."  The  deformity  of  an  avowed  old.  face  is  not 
fo  ugly,  in  my  opinion,  as  another  that  is  painted,  or 
rather  plaiftered.  Shall  I  fay  it  without  danger  of  being 
taken  by. the  collar  for  it  ?  I  do  not.  take  lov«  to  be 
properly  and  naturally  in  ieafon.but  in  the  age  next  t^ 
childhood* 

^em  Ji  puellarttm  infer eres  cbora^ 
Mfllefagacesfalhret  hofpite^^ 
DifcrimeH  obfcurutn,  folufis 
Crinibus^  ambiguoque vultu'^\  • 

Who,  plac'd  amongft  the  maids,  defies 
A  fkilful  ftranger's  prying  eyes. 
So  fmooth  his  boyilh  looks  appear. 
So  loofe,  fo  womaniih  his  hair« 

Nor  beauty  neither ;  for,  though  Homer  extends  it  to 
the  budding  of  thef  chin,  Plato  himfelf  has  obferved  ic 
to  be  uncommon.  And  the  reafon  why  the  fophift  Dioa 
called  the  firft  down  of  beards  Ariftpgitons  and  Harino- 
dians,  is  notorious.  I-thipk  that  in  virility  love  is  2 
little  out  of  its  place,  but  much  more  in  old  age* 

Imfartunus  enim  trmfvolat  aridas 
^ercusX. 

O'er  withered  oaks  the  wanton  flies. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  very  woman  as  flie 
was,  extends  the  advantage  of  the  women  to  a  great 
length,  ordering  that  thirty  years  of  age  Ihould  be  the 
feafon  for  changing  the  title  of  beautiful  into  that  of 
good  woman.  The  Shorter  time  that  we  allow  to  love 
to  keep  pofleflion  of  us,  it  is  fo  much  the  better  for  us. 
Debut  obferve  its  carriage.  He  is  a  beardlefs  boy  who 
knows  not  how  they  behave  in  his  fchool  contrary  to  all 

•  Horacfy  lib.  ii.  ode  5.  ver,  20,  &c.       t  Horace,  lib.  Iv,  ode  13.  ver.  9. 

order. 
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order.     Study^  exercife,  and  pradice,  are  ways  for  irt-s 
fufficieocy  to  proceed  by.     Novices  are  the  .regents  irt 
that  fchool.     Aihot  ordinem  nefcit  *,    "  love  knows    ncr 
**  order. *•     Doubtlefs,    its   conduct  is   more  graceful 
when    mixed  with    inadvertency  and    trofiible.      Mlf- 
carriages  and  difappoihtments  give  it  a  iglrit  and  a  grace^ 
Provided  it  be  fliarp  and  eager  it  is  no  great  mattei: 
whether  it  be  prudent.     Do  but  obferve   how  it  gees 
daggering,  tripping,  and  playing  tricks.     T6  guide   it 
by  art  and  wifdom  is  putting  it  in  the  ftocks  ;  and  it  is 
cramping  its  divine  liberty  to  put  it  into  clutches  fo  hairy 
and  callous.     For  the  reft,  I  have  often  heard  womfen 
reprefent  this  being  as  fpiritual,  and  fcorn  to  take  any 
notice  of  what  intereft  the  fenfes  have  therein.     Every 
thing  is  of  fervice,to  it ;  but  I  can  fa)',  I  have  often  feea 
that  we  have  excufed  the  weaknefs  of  their  underftand- 
ings  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  of  their  perforis  ;  but  I 
never  yet  faw,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  of  the 
mind,  how  fedate  and  mature  foever,  the  ladies  were 
ever  inclined  to  lend  a  hand  to  fupport.a  body  that  was 
fellen  ever  fo  little  to  decay*     Why  does  not  fome  wo- 
pian  or  other  take  it  into  her  head  to  make  that  noble 
Socratical  barter  of  the  body  for  the  mtnd,  purchafing  a 
philofophical  and  fpiritual  intelligence  and  generation,  at 
the  price  of  her  thighs,  the  higheft  price  which  Ihe  can  fet 
upon  them  ?     Plato  orders,  in  his  laws,  that  whoever 
performed  any  fignal  and  advantageous  exploit  ill  war, 
fliould   not,  while  it  lafted,  be  denied  a  kifs,  or  any 
other  amorous  favour,  by  any  woman  whatfoever,  his 
deformity  or  age  notwithlianding.     What  he  thinks  to 
be  fo  juft  in  recommendation  of  military  valour,  why 
may  it  not  be  the  fame  for  the  encouragement  of  any 
other  valour  ?     And  why  does  not  forne  woman  take  a 
fancy  to  foreftall  her  Companions  in  the  glory  of  this 
chafte  love  ?     I  may  well  fay  chafte, 

•  Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  tranflation,  quotes  St.  Jerome  for  this,  but  does 
not  mention  chapter  nor  page.  Afiacreon  faid,  long  before  him,-  that 
Bacchus^  aided  by  love,  was  irregular  in  his  fr«lics^  ode  51.  ver.  ult. 

t 
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f  natnji  quandoad  prc^lia  *uemutn  eft 

tJt  quondam  inftipklis  magkusfint  viriius  ignis 
Incaffumfurii%.  '        ^       • 

For  when  to  Join  l6ve*s  battle  thfey  engage. 
Like  fife  in  uraw  they  Vainly  fpend  th'eir  rage. 

The  vices  tliat  ^e  ifefled  in  thought  are  not  the  Worft,. 
to  conclude  this  notable  commentarj'^V  which  has  efcaped 
from  me  in  a  torrent  of  babble ;  a  torrent  impetuous 
fometinles^  and  o£fenfive  % 

r  .  _  . 

Vi  mijffiiih  fpoHji  fuftivo  fkurnte  nu^trik 

Procurnt  cafto  virginis  e  gremid  ;• 
^od  miftTie  oblita  mllifub  'befte  locatiinr^ 

Dum  advehtu  matris  projiltt  excutitur^ 
Atque  iliudprono  prdfceps  agitUr  decUrfu'^ 

Huif  mnndt  irtjH  confcius  ore  rtibdr  ^ 

As  a  fait  applej  by  i  lover  fent  .    . 
To*s  niilh-efs  for  a  private  comj^Kmenti . 
Which  tumbles  from  the  mbdefl:  virgin's  lap. 
Where  iftie  had  quit^  fdrgdt  it^  by  mifliap ; 
Whcn^  ftartihg  as  her  mother  opes  the  door^ 
And  falli  out  of  her  garraeiits  on  the.  floor ! 
While  as  it  rolls  and  flie  bqtrays  furprize^ 
A  guilty  blulh  her  fair  cbmpiexioft  dyes. 

1  fay  that  males  and  females  are  caft  in  the  larfte  mold  ; 
and  that  education  and  cuftom  exceptedi  the  difference 
fetwech  them  is  not  great.  Plato  calls  upoii  both  fcxes 
tndifferently  to  aflbciate  in  all  the  ftudies>  exercifes,  of- 
fices, and  profeiSons,  military  and  civile  in  his  Republic* 
And  the  philofopher  Antiftjbehes  §  fays,  "the  virtue  of 
Wh  is  the  fame/'  It  is  much  more  eafy  to  accufe  one 
Tex,  than  to  excufe  the  other,  according  to  the  proverb. 
Which  fayS,  "^^  Vice  corrects  fin**, 

*  Georg.  ill.  Ver.  ^7.  %  The  application  which  Montaigne  here  maket 
^VirgiPs  words  it  very  extraordinaiy,  as  will  appear  immediately  to 
tKofe  wJio  will  be  tt  the  p^ns  confaltiiig  the  original.  f  Cacull.  ad 

Hortaloih,  c«rin;  63;  f  er.  19^  &c,  ^  Diog.  Lftcn.  ia  the  life  of  Amif- 
thener>lib.v].  §  li,  , 
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CHAP.      VI. 

Of '  Coaches^ 

IT  is  very  eafy  to  make  it  appear  that  great  authors, 
when  they  treat  of  ca<ufe»,  not  only  mention  tbofe 
whick  they  judge  to  be  the  true  caufes,  but  thofe  alfo* 
viAxLch,  they  think  are  not  fo  ;  provided  they  have  any  in- 
vention or  beauty  to  recommend  them.  If  ivhat  they  fay 
be  ingenious,  it  is  true  and  ufeful  enough.  We  cannot  be 
pofitive  what  is  the  chief  caufe,  and,  therefore,  muiler 
up  feveral  to  fee  if  it  cnay  not  actidentally  be  amongft 
them*  c    - 

— — Namque  unam  ittcere  caufam 

Nonfatis  efij  verim plures  unde  una  tamen  ftt^  .    '" 

And  thus  my  mufe  a  (lore  of  caufes  brings ; 
For  here,  as  in  a  thoufand  other  things, 

I 

That  we  may  furely  hit  that  fiagle  one.  < 

Will  you  a{k  me  whence  cornet  the  euftom  of  bleffing^ 
thofe  who  fneeze  ?  We  produce  wind  three  feveral  ways ;. 
that  which  fallies  from  below  is  filthy ;  that  which  is 
vented  by  the  mouth  bears  fome  reproach  of  gluttony  ; 
the  third  eruption  is  fneezing,  which  becaufe  it  comes 
from  the  head,  and  is  without  oifence,  we  give  it  this 
civH  reception.  Do  not  laugh  at  this  crafty  diftinftion  ; 
for  they  fay  it  is  Ariftotle'is.  I  think  I  had  read  in  Plu-? 
tarch  (who,  of  all  the  authors  I  know,  is  he  who  has  beft 
mixed  art  with  nature,  and  judgment  with  fctence)  giv- 
ing for  a  reafon  of  the  rifing  of  the  ftpmach  in  thofe  who 
go  tofea,  that  it  is  occafioned  by  their  fear  ;  he  having 
found  out  fome  reafoti,  by  which  he  proves  that  fedr  is 
capable  of  producing  fuch  an  efFeft  J.  I,  who  am  very 
^much  fubjedt  to  this  efFed:,  know  very  well  that  it  is  not 

»  » 

r>^  Lucret.  lib.  vi.  ver«-703b    •      |  fn^  trad?,  intitled,  KatVFal  Cauftf » 
^lap.  II.      Yuxh  9:»>i9f  I;i^tf9-A  a{  ^tfutvfAin  rvCttni  %  9iwwif4Wnrt  i^  r«f^  *t9t^ 

owing 


Tho*  by  one  Angle  caufe  th*  effedi:  is  done. 
Yet  fince  'tis  had,  a  thoufand  muft  be  ihown 
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oWing  to  tMs  caufe  ;  and  I  know  it  not  by  argument,  but' 
by  unavoidable  experience.     Without  inftaiicing  what  I ' 
have  been  told,  that  the  fame  thing  often  happens  to  the  * 
beafts,  efpecially  to  fwine,  when  free  from  any  apprehen-  * 
fion  of  danger;  and  what*  an  acquaintance  of  mine  has 
told  me  of  himfelf,  that,  being,  very  fubjc^dt  to  it,  his 
inclination  to  vomit  has  gone  off  two  or  three  times,  be-  * 
ihg  terrified  to  a  great  degree  in  a  violent  ftorm  :  as  k 
happeried  to  that  ancient,  whofaid.  Pejus 'vexaiarquim^ 
litpericulum  mihifucctttent  *  ;  *'  I  was  too  much  difordered 
*'  for  the  apprehenfioti  of  danger  to  relieve  me.**  I  never 
was  afraid  upon  the  water.;  nor  indeed,  elfewberc' (and 
have  often  had  juft  reafons  for  fear,  if  death  be  fuch  a 
caufe)  fo  as.  to  be  difturbed  and  change  countenance. 
Fear  fprings  fometimes  as  well  from  want  of  judgment  as 
from  want  of  courage.  All  the  dangers  which  I  have  been 
in  I  have  looked  upon,  without  Winking,  with  a  free,  folid,* 
and  entire  countenance ;  and  befides,  to  be  afraid  requires 
courage.     It  has  formerly  fervied  me  better  than  other= 
courfes,  'fotp  condufl:  and  regulate  my  flight,  that  it  wasy 
if  not  .without  fear,  yet  without  terror  and  aftbniflim'ent. 
It  was  ftirred  indeed,  but  without  amazement  or  fl^upe-- 
fadion.  .  .Great  fouls   go  much  farther,  arid  reprefent 

'      flights,  not  only  calm  and  temperate,  bur,  riioreover, 

!  intrepid.  We  will  mention  that  which  Alc4biades-;{:  re- 
lates of  Socrates,  his  companion  in  arms;  *^  after  o^ur  ar* 

!  **  my  was  routed,  I  found  him  and  Lachez  in  the  very  rear' 
*^  of  thofc  who  fled,  and  vidwed  him  at  my  leifure,'  and 
•*  in  fecurity,  for  I  was  mounted  on  a'g6od"horfe  and  he 
"  on  foot ;  and  thus  we  had  fought.     I  took  notice  in 

'  **  the  firfl:  place  with  what  deliberation  and  refolution  he 
^*  fought,  .compared  with  Lachez,  and  then  the  gallan- 
'^  try  of  his  ftcp  nothing  different  from  his  ordinary  gait, 

j  •*  his  firm  and  regular  countenance,  viewing  and  judging 
"  what  pafied  about  him,  looking  one  while  on  thofe, 
'^  and* another  while  upon  other  friends  and  enemies,  af- 
**  ter  fuch  a  manner  as  encouraged  the  one,  and  fignified 

^  Senec.  ep«  53*      .  }  Plato  m  his  Banquet,  p.  1106.  oftheFrancfort 
€dit.  in  1^02. 
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"  to  the  other,  that  he  would  fell  his  life  dear  to  axiy  oit 
*\  that  offered  to  take  it  from  him  ;  and  fo  they  favecl 
*«  themfelves,,  for  fuch  men  are  not .  fo  liable  to  be  at- 
"  tacked  as  thofc  who  run  away  are  to  be  purfued.*^ 
That  was  the  teiiimony  of  this  great  comniander,  whicb 
teaches  us  what  we  experieoce  every  day,  that  nothing, 
throws  us  fo  much  into  dangers  as  an  inconiiderate  eager- 
nefs  to  keep  clear  of  them.     ^  ,^^  tinwrU  nanus  efty  eo 
minus  ferme  per iculi  ejti  **  where  there  is  the  lealt  fear,  there 
•'  is  generally  the  leaft  danger,**  When  a  man  is  ready  ta 
idecl  are  that  he  thinks  of  death],  and  forefees  it,,  our.  peo- 
ple are  in  the  wrong  to  fay  that  therefore  he  is  afraid  of  it. 
Our  forefight  of  the  good  or  ill  that  aife&s  us^  is  equal* 
ly  proper  iot  us^     To  confider  and  judjge  of  danger  is,  in, 
Ibme  fort,  the  reverfe  of  being  aftoniihed  at  it^    I  do  not 
find  myfelf  fbong  enougk  to  fuftain  the  ftock  and  im- 
petuoiity  of  this^  paffion  of  fear,  or  of  any  other  that  is* 
vtehement.    If  I  was>  once  conquered  and  beatea  down 
by  it,  I  (hould  never  iiife^  again  entire.    Whoever  fliouldf 
i^cemake  my  foul  lofe  its  footing,  would  never  reftore  it, 
to  its  right  place.  It  feacches^  and  prober  itfelf  too  deepfy 
and  too  mucl^to  the  quick,,  and  would  never  fuffer  th^ 
wound  it  had  received  to  be  cloftdi  and  fkinned  over.     le 
has  been  well  for  me  that  noficknefs  has  yet  difmounted 
it*.    Every  attack  made  upon  me  I  oppofe  with  a  higb 
handi;  by^  which  means  the  firft  that  fliould  rout  me 
would  put  it  out  of  my  power  ever  to  raHy  again^  I  have 
no  after-game  to  play.     On  which  fide  foever  the  inun-t 
4ation  breaks  my^  banks,  I  lie  open^  and  anv  drowned 
without  remedy.    Epicurus  faid,  that  a  wife  man  can 
nevec  turn  fool  j  and  I  have  an  opinion  the  reverfe  of  this  ^ 
ienteni;e,  that  he  whq  has  been^  once  an  arrapt  fool,  will ' 
never  after  be  very  wife.     God  gives  me  cold  according 
to  my  cloathing,  and  paffions  proportionable,  to  the 
ftrength-  I  have  to  bear  them.    Nature  having  laid  me 
open  on  the  one  fide,  has  covered  me  on  the  other.     She 
has  difarmed  me  of  ftrength,  but  has  armed  me  with  in- 
fenfibility,  and  an  apprehenfion  that  is  either  moderate 
or  dull.    I  have  not  for  fome  time  (and  miich  lefs  when 

•  Titti«  Livy,  lib.  Jixii.  c»p.  5* 
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I  i^ras  young)  been  reconciled  to  a  coach,  litter,  or  boat ; 
4ind  hate  all  other  riding  but  on  horfeback,  both  in  town 
^nd  country.  But  to  me  a  litter  is  more  intolerable  than 
a  coach,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  had  rather  be  tofled 
upon  the  water,  fo  as  to  give  me  fear,  than  be  rocked 
in  a  dead  calm.  By  the  little  jerks  I  feel  from  the  oars 
dealing  the  veflei  from  under  me,  I  find  both  my  head 
and  ftomach  difordered  I  know  not  how,  fince  1  cannot 
-endure  that  my  feat  Ihould  tremble.  When  the  fail,  or 
current  of  the  water,  keeps  us  upright,  or  when  we  are 
in  tow,  that  regular  agitation  gives  me  no  uneafinefs.  It 
is  an  interrupted  motion  that  offends  me,  and  moft  of  all 
when  it  is  moft  languid ;  I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  it 
otherwife.  The  phyficians  have  ordered  me  to  fqueeze 
and  gird  the  bottom  of  my  belly  with  a  napkin  as  a  re- 
medy; which,  however,  I  have  not  tried,  being  ac- 
cuftoraed  to  ftruggle  with  my  own  infirmities,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  myfdf. 

Did  my  memory  ferve  me,  I  would  not  The  nfc  of 
think  my  time  ill  fpent  in  fettingdown  coachet  in  bat- 
•here  the  infinite  variety  that  we  find  in 
hiftories  as  to  the  ufe  of  chariots  in  the  fcrvice  of  war  j 
various  according  to  die  nations^  and  according  to  the 
;ages ;  and,^  in  my  oj^nion,  of  great  efk&:  and  necefilty^ 
infomuch  that  ^  is  a  wondejr  we  have  loft  all  know- 
ledge of  them.  I  win  only  fay  it;his,  that  very  lately, 
|n  the  tinae  of  our  fathers,  the  Hungarians  made  very 
advantageous  ufe  of  then>  againft  the  Turks ;  every  one 
of  theni  having  ^  targetef r  and  a  mwfqueateer,  and  a 
number  of  harqueb.ufiers  ready  charged,  and  all  covered 
with  a  target-fence,  like  that  wl^ich  defends  the  rowers 
19  a  ga:lley.  They  fct  three  tkoufand  fuch  chariots  in 
the  front  of  their  battle,  and,  after  their  cannon  had 
played^  made  them  all  pour  in  their  (hot  upon  the 
fcnemy,.  and  force  them  to  fwallow  that  difcharge,  be* 
fore  they  tafted  of  the  reft,  which  was  no  little  advance  ; 
or  elfe  they  drove  the  faid  coaches  into  their  fquadrons  to 
break  and  open  a  paflage  through  them ;  befides  the  ufe 
which  they  might  make  of  them  in  a  dangerous  place  to 
j9an^  the  troops  marching  into  the  field;  or  jo  cpver.  a 

h  3  ^^5"" 
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lodgment  fpecdily,  and  fortify  it.  In  my  tim§  a  geiw 
tinman,  in  one  of  our  frontier  places,  who  was  unweildy, 
and  could  procure  njo  horfe  able  to.  carry  his  weight,' 
having  a  quarrel  upon. his  hands, rode,  through  the  coun- 
try  in  a  chariot  of  this  faihion,  and  found  great  conveni- 
ence in  it.  But  we  will  leave  thefe  military  chariots. 
*Thc  ufc  of  '^^e  laft  kings  of  our  firft  race,  as  if 

coaches  for  their  effeminacy  had  not  been  fufficiently 

luxury.  manifeft  by  other  proofs  of  it  ^,  travelled 

through  the  country  lolling  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
0Xen..  Mark  Amhony  was  the  firft  that  j  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  drawn  at  Rpme  by  lions  hamaffed  to  his  coach,  in 
which  a  finging  wench  rode  with  him,  Heliogabalus 
did  as  much  afterwards,  calling  himfelf  Cybele,  the 
UjQther*  of  the  gadsf,  and  was  alfo  drawn  by  tygers, 
counterfeiting  the  god  Bacchus ;  he  alfo  one  while  har- 
iieffed  a  brace  of  (lags  to  his  coach,  at  another  time  four 
dogs,  and  at  another  four  whores,  by  whom  he  was 
drawn  in  ftate,  both  himfelf  and  they  ftark  naked.  The 
emperor  Firmis  caufed  his  coach,  to  be  drawn  by  oftriche? 
of  a  prodigious  fize,  fo  that  it  .feemed  rather  to  fly  than 
run.upop  wheels  II . 

Extravagant  .^be  ft  rangen^fs  of  thefe  inv€;ntions  puts 

expcnces  un-         this  Other  fancy  into  my  head,  that  it  is  a 
becoming  m       .  j^j^^j  ^f  pufiUanimity  in  monarchs,  and  a 

proof  that  they  are  not  fufficiently  fenfible 

*  Mr.  Cottonf,  by  not  adverting  to  a  tranfpofition  made  bere  by  bi« 
author,  has  been  deceived  in  bis  meaning,  and  begins  the  parag;r4pU 
tthus,  <<  As  if  the  iniignificancy  of  coaches  had  not  been  fufficiently 
**  known  by  better  proofs,"  &c.'  This  miftake  of  fo  able  a  trandator,  hat 
obliged  me  to  explain  this  palfage,  whiqh  is  liable  to  be  mifunderftooc} 
lilfo  by  many  otheis.  I  ihali  only  add,  that  this  kind  of  tranfpontion^ 
in  which  all  the  difficulty  lies,  being  very  familiar  to  iVlontaign^,  hli 
tranilator  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it.  As  every  man  has.  ^is 
particular  gait  and  tone  of  voice,  fo  every  author  has  his  peculiar  ftyle-  I( 
a  tranilator  duly  confiders,  before  hatid,  the  turn,  the  liianners,  and» 
ds  one  may  fay,  the  very  fteps  of  his  origiiial,^he  wduld  often  underftand 
at  by  half  a  word  j  but  if  he  negiedl  to  make  it  familiar  to  him,'  by  con* 
tenting  himfelf  with  a  vague  underftanding  of  it  that  Is  merely  gramma« 
tical,  he  will  every  now  and  then  make  the  author,  whom  he  tranflatcs^ 
fpeak  the  very  tontrary  to  what  he  means  ;  and  generally,  inftead  of  en- 
terit)^  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  will  only  exprefs  his  meaning  ini  a 
very  imperfcft  manner.  J  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Mark  Anthony^ 

chap  3.  t  iEiius  Lamprldius,  p.  no,  ixx.  Hifl.  Auguft* 

'  |FlavUVopiireFirtnu9|  p«  S44«  Hift.Aiiguft, 

^hat 
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livih^t  thfcy  are,  when  they  court  honour,  and  affed:  a  grand 
appearance  by  exceffive  expence.    It  were,  indeed,  ex^^ 
cufable  when  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  when  a  prince 
is  among  his  own  fubjefts,  where  he  xxix^  do  what  he  lift, 
it  derogates  from  his  dignity,  which  is  the  higheft  degree 
of  honour  that  he  is  .capable  of  attaining  to.     Same- 
thinks,  it  is  fuperfliious  in  a  private  gentleman  to  go  finely 
drefied  at  home«  fince  bis  houfe,  his  retinue,  and  his  ta-- 
We,  anfwer  fufficiently  for  him.     The  advice  that  Ifa-* 
crates  gives  to  his  king  feems  to  he  grounded  upon .  rea- 
Ibn,  viz.  that  he  Ihould  he  fplendtd  *  in  his  furniture  and 
utenfils,  as  it  is  aq  expence  in  what  as  durable,  and  will 
pafs  to  his  fucceffors  ;  and  that  he  ihould  avoid  ali  forts 
of  magnijicence  which  foon  grow  out  of  fafhion,  and  are 
forgot.     I  loved  to  go  fine  when  I  *^was  a  younger  bro  • 
ther,  for  want  of  oth^r  ornament,  and  it  became  me  well j 
There  are  fome  people  upon  whom  fine  cloaths  are  art 
eye-fore.     We  have  admirable  ftories  of  the  frugality  of 
our  kings  with  refpect  to  their  perfons  and  gifts  %  kings 
that  were  great  in  reputation,  merit,  and  fortune^     De- 
moflhenes  pleads  ftrenuoufly  againft  the  law  of  the  city 
that  afiigned  the  public  money  for  the  pomp  of  their 
games  and  feftivals.     He  would  have  their  grandeur  dif* 
played  in  a  number  of  Ihips  well  equipped,  and  good 
armies  well  provided  for :  and  Theophraftus  %  is  juftly 
to  be  blamed,  wjio,  in  his  book  of  Riches,  has  eftablilh- 
f  d  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintains  that  an  expence  of 
this  nature  is  the  true  fruit  of  opulence.  '  Thefe  are  plea-^ 
fures,  fays  Ariftotle  f^  that  only  affeft  the  loweft  clafs 
of  the  people,  that  vanilh  from  their  remenibrance  as 
foon  as  they  are  glutted  with  them,  and  of  which  no  fe- 
f iuus  and  judicious  man  can  have  any  efteem  j|.     Such 
expence  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  more  royal,  as 
well  as  more  ufefiil,  juft,  and  durable,  in  ports,  docks, 

.  *  Orat.  ad  NicoclQniy  p.  3s.  Paris  edit,  for  John  Libert,  anno  1621. 

X  The  author  of  thitcenfure  waft  Cic.  deOiHc.  lib.  li.  capi  i6«  whertf 
be T^ys,  *'  IVIiror  quod  in  inentcm  Ycncrit  Theophrado,  in  eo  iibro  queni 
^'de  diyitii>  fcripfii;;  in  <|uo  muita  prseclare,  illud  abfdrde.  Eft.enim 
**  multtts  in  laudanda  roagni6centia,  et  apparatione  populariifm'n>un«9 
^<  rum  ;  taliumque  fumpcuum  facuita'tem  fru6(um  divitiarum  putat/' 
'   t  AH  this  is  alio  taken  from  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib,  ii,  cap.  i6. 

I  And  this  Ukcwifc,  ibid,  cap.  17.       .;..•. 

:    •        L  4  waltsj 
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walls,  and  fortifications ;  in  fumptuous  fabrics,  chii];:dhes5| 
hofpitals,  colleges, '  the  repair  of  ftref ts  and  highways  ; 
for  which  the  memory  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  will  be 
reverend  to  late  pofterity ;  and  wherein  our  queen  Ka-r 
tharinp  would  manifeft  her  natural  generofity  and  mag- 
nificence to  fucceeding  ages,  if  ihe  had  it  as  much  u\ 
hfx  power,  as  fhe  has  it  at  heart.  Fortune  has  Texed 
inc  hiuch  by  interrupting  the  fine  ftrudture  af  the  Pont* 
neuf  pf  opr  great  city,  and  depriving  me  of  the  hopes 
of  fver  feeing  it  finiibed. 

The  people  are        Morcoye^,  the  fubjefts,  who  arc  fpcc- 
4i?golieci  with       tators  of  thefe  triumphs^  are  apt  to  think 

oit^cafo^n  ''*'^'    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  difplayed  before  them  are 

their  own,-  and  that  they  are  entertained 
at  their  own  coft^  For  the  people  are  ready  to  prefume 
pf  kings  as  we  do  of  our  fervants,  that  they  ought  to 
take  care  to  provide  us  ^bui^dantly  with  all  that  we 
yrznt ;  but  that  they  ought  not  to  finger  any  part  of  it 
themfe^ves.  And,  therefore,  the  emperor  Galba  being 
pleafed  with  the  pcrfornaance  of  a  certain  mufician  who 
played  to  him  at  fupper,  called  for  his  coffer,  and  gave 
mm  a  handful  of  crowns  which  he  took  out  of  it,  with 
thefe  words,  f <  this  is  not  the  public  money,  but  my 
f f  own/**  But  fo  it  is  that  the  people  are  iiioft  com- 
monly in  the  right,  and  that  their  eyes  arp  f^d  with 
what  they  Jiad  once  to  feed  their  bellies. 

Liberality  itfelf  fliines  not  with  its  true 
Sy  wcVite  luftre  in  a  fovereign  hanrf.  It  beft  be- 
comes a  king,  comes  private  people;  for,  to  confider 
Scercc?  ^^^^       ihe  matte^  nicely,  a  king  has.  nothing 

properly  his  own ;  and  he  owes  even  him- 
fclf  to  others.  Jurifdidtion  i$  not  granted  in,  favour  of 
the  magiftrate,  but  of  thp  people  that  become  fubjcft  to 
;t.  A  luperior  is  never  created  fuch  for  his  qwn  profit^ 
but  that  of  the  inferipr ;  and  a  phyfici^n  for  t^e  fick 
perfon,  not  for  h^felf.  All  magiftracy,  as  well  as 
^ye^y  art  or  myftery,  is  defigned  for  es^ternal  applica- 
tion,   f  Nulls  0rs  in  h  verfatur.  ?*  no  art  \%  confined 

f*  witmn 

•  Gcero  bag  thefe  words,  «  femper  illud  cxtrk  eft  quod  sirte  coropre* 

!<  h^nditur.    Nihil  opui  eft  f x^ipplit  hoc  facerc  longiut  |  eft  enim  per* 

*  •  *  fpicttuof 


**  witliinitfelf/'Therfcfofe  the  governors  of  young  pdiioes, 
who  ftudy  to  imprint  this  virtue  of  liberality  on  f heiy 
fninds;^  and  preach  to  them  to  deny  nothii^g^  and  ta 
reckon  nothing  fq  well  laid  out  as  what  they  give ,  (a 
lefibn  which  I  have  known  to  be  vei?f  mi|ch  in  vogue) 
cither  have  more  regard  to  their  own  profit  than  that  of 
their  fovereign,  or  do  not  well  underftand  whom  they 
fpeak  to.  It  is  a  very  eafy  matter  to  imprint  liberality 
in  the  perfon  who  has  as  much  as  he  will  to  fupply  it  with 
at  the  expence  ^f  another.  And  the  eftimate  of  it  not. 
being  formed^ according  to  the  value  of  the  prefent,  but 
upon  the  wealth  of  the  giver,  it  dwindles  to  nothing  in 
fuch  able  hands.  They  become  prodigal  before  they  arc 
liberal :  and  yet  their  liberality  is  but  of  fmall  recom- 
mendation compared  with  the  other  royal  virtues ;  yet 
it  is  the  only  one,  as  Dionyfius  faid,  that  fuits  well  with 
tyranny  itfelf^  I  would  rather  teach  him  tl\at  yerfe  of 
|:he  ancient  hufbandman, 

f *  That  whoever  hopes  for  a  good  crop,  mull  fow  with 
^?  his  hand,  and  not  pour  the  feed  out  of  the  bag.*^  The 
;rain  fhould  be  fcattered;  and  not  caft  on  the  ground  in 
leaps  J  and  that  fince  be  is  to  give,  or  rather  pay  and 
make  amends  to  fo  many  people,  according  to  their 
jJeferts,  he  ought  to  diftribute  with  juftice  and  de- 
liberation. If  the  bounty  of  a  prince  be  without  dit. 
pretion^  ^nd  without  meafure,  I  had  rather  he  were 
covetous. 

f*  fpieu^m  nuUam  Mfiem  in  f$  ^nrfiiri  fed  efle  atiud  artem  iplaiHt  alhi^ 
f<  quod  propoiitum  fit  arti.**  De  Finib.  Bon.  et  Mai.  lib.  v.  cap.  6.  How 
happy  would  be  the  fubUdls  of  Perfia»  Indoftan,  Sec.  if  their  princes 
and  9wniften  bad  the  wiidom  and  virtue  to  draw  from  this  ^reat  prin« 
Ctple  the  coAcluisoQ  which  naturally  flows  from  it>  and  which  Moa« 
^igne  here  points  oat  td  them  I 

*  *  This  maxim  Montaigne  has  quoted  from  a  fmall  traft  of  Plutarch, 
entitled.  Whether  the  Athenians  were  more  excellent  in  Arms  than  \h 
(earningy  cbap«  4.  where  Corinna  makes  ufe  of  it  to  convince  Pindar 
&at  he  had  in  one  of  his  poems  infertcd  too  many  fables* 

'  The 
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What  U  proper-  The  virtue  of  royalty  feems  to  qo&fift 
^^tbctriiTy  royal  nxoft  in  jufticc;  and  of  all  the  parts  <rf 
•«ght  to"accom.  juftice,  that  beft  denotes  the  Ifing,  which 
pany  the  bounty  accon|panies  bis  liberality;  for  this  they 
of  kings.  jj^^  particularly  referved  to  their  own 

province,  whereas  all  other  juftice  they  remit  to  the  admi-r 
oiftration  of  others.  Lav^ih  bounty  is  a  very  weak 
means  to  acquire  th^m  good  will ;  for  it  difgufts  inore 
|)eople  than  it  brings  over  to  them,  f  ^o  in  plures  ufus 
J^Sy  minus  in  mtdtos  uti  pqffis. — ^d  autem  eft  ftuUius, 
fuam,  quod  libenter  facias ^  curare^  ut  id  diutius  facer e  nm 
fpjfts  ?  *f  The  niore  you  difpenfe  to  fome,  the  lefs  you 
*^  will  be  able  to  difpenfe  to  rpany :  and  what  greater 
^  folly  can  there  be  than  to  order  it  fo,  that  what  you 
'^  ^e  h^rtily  inclined  to  do^  you  put  it  out  of  your 
f^  po^yer  to  perfomi  long  ?"  And  if  it  be  conferred  with- 
out regard  to  merit,  it  puts  him  to  the  blufli  who  re- 
ceives it,  and  is  received  with  an  ill  grace*  Tyrant^ 
have  been  facrificed  to  the  hatred  of/  the  people  by  the 
hands  of  thofe  very  men  whom  they  have  unjuftly  ad- 
vanced ;  fuch  kind  of  men  thinking  to  fecure  to  them'* 
fclvcs  the  pofleffion  of  benefits  unduly  received,  if  they 
difcover  a  contempt  and  hatred  of  him  from  whom  they 
derived  them  •,  and  in  this  they  join  with  the  commoii 
judgment  arid  opinion. 

When  a  prince  makes  exorbitant  grants^ 
J>ier" of  I'' "^^  hi'sfubjefts  make  exorbitant  demands^ 
prince  to  fatisfy   .and  accommodate  themfelves  not  to  rea- 

I^f  ^b^ea"^^  ^^  ^^^>  ^^^  example.  We  have  reafon,  cer- 
*'  **  ^  \  tainly,  very  often  to  bhilh  at  our  own 
impudence.  We  are  over-paid,  according  to'  jufticej 
when  the  recompence  equals  our  fervice ;  for  do  not  we 
owe  fomething  to  our  prince  by  natural  obligation  .^^  If 
he  bears  our  expence  he  does  too  much  \  it  is  eiiough 
that  he  contributes  to  it :  the  overplus  is  called  a  benefit 
which  cannot  be  demanded,  for,  the  very  name  of  libe- 
rality founds  of  liberty.- As  we  ufe  it  there  is  no  ^nd  of  irJ 
We  never  reckon  what  we  have. received.  We  are  only  fof 
that  liberality  which  is  to  com^.    For  which  reifon;^  the 

t  Cicero  de  Offic*  libt  ii.  cap.  15. 

tnor* 
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more  a  prince  exhaufts  himfelf  in  giving,  the  poorer  he 
becomes  in  friends.  How  ihould  he  fatisfy  thofe  longing 
appetites,  which,  the  piore  they  are  fed  the  more  niey 
crave  ?  He  whofe  thoughts  are  bent  upon  grafping,  never 
more  thinks  of  what  he  has  grafped.  There  is  nothing 
fo  pecqliar  to  covetoufnefs  as  ingratitude. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  wili  not  do  amifs     ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^he 
In  this  place,  to  ferve  the  kings  of  the  age     liberality  of  .a 
as   a    touchftone,  to  know  whether  their     P^"cc,  from 
bounties  are  well  or  ill  beftowedi  and  to     maykarn tobe- 
&ew  theiji  how  much  better  that  emperor     Jow  their  gifn 
proportioned  them  than"  they  do.  By  this     P^^P^^^^'- 
means  tjiey  are  reduced  afterwards  to  borrow  of  their  un- 
known fubjefts ;  and  rather  of  them  to.  whom  they  have 
done  wrong,  than  of  thofe  to  whom  they  have  done 

food  ;  and  fo  receive  aids  from  them,  wherein  there  is 
othing  of  a  Free  Gift  but  the  nariie.  Crasfus  reproached 
him  for  his  largefs,  and; -f- caft  up  bow  much  his  treafure 
would  have  amounted  to  if  he.  had  been  cloferfifted. 
Cyrus  longed  to  juftify  his  liberality,  and  therefore  fent 
difpatches  into  all  parts  to  the  grandees. of  his  dominions, 
whom  he  had  particularly  advanced,  requefting  every 
one  of  them  to  affift  his  neceflity  with  as  mqcl^  money 
as  he  could  fpare,  and  to  fend  it  to  him  with  a  note  of 
the  fums.  When  all  the  bills  were  brought  to  him^very 
one  of  his  friends,  not  thinking  it  enough  to  offer  him 
only  fo  much  as  he  had  received  from  his  bounty,  and 
adding  to  it  a  great  deal  of  his  own  ;{;,  it  happened  that 
this  fum  amounted  to  much  more  than  if  he  had  been  as 
frugal  as  Craefus  would  have  had  him  :  whereupon  Cyrus 
faid|l,  '^  I  am  as  much  in  love  with  riches  as  other 
"  princes,  but  rather  a  better  rnanager.  You  fee  with 
^^  what  afmall  depofit  I  have  gained  the  ineftimable  trea- 
**  fureof  fo  many  friends,  and  how  much  more  faithful 
"  treafurers  they  are  to  me  then  mercenary  men  would  be 
"  without  obligation,  without  affeftion ;  and  that  mjr 
*'  calh  is  better  lodged  than  in  chefts,  which  would  bring 

f  In  Xenophon*i  Cyrops&dia,  lib.  8.  §  9.  *  %  Ibid.  (  lo.  Lfytrat  h$ 
%o^i($fx,ti&*  i  K^o/f^  moX^air'Kets-ta  tv^tXf,  h  i^n  Kvf«  dv  that  If  TWf  ^^Mf^eTt  lihg 
^ntihtytft  ltlbid«§ii» 
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^  upon  me  the  hatred,  envy,  and  contempt  of  othet^ 
^  princes.'^ 

TiiQ  emperors  alleged  the  dependency 

tbc%mpwort  at    °^  ^^^^^  authority  in  fome  meafure  (at 
the  public  fpec-     leafi  in  appearance)  on  the  good  will  of 
Sftifiai^^  ^*    the  IS^oman  people,  as  an  excufe  for  the 
'  fuperfluity  of  their  plays  and  public  fpec-*- 

tacles ;  they  having  been  accuftonied  at  all  times  to  be 
humoured  with  fuch  extravagant  fhows,  and  entertain- 
ipjents.  But  they  were  private  men  who  had  brought  upi 
this  cuftom  to  gratify  their  fellow-citizens  and  compa^* 
liions  by  fuch  profulion  and  magnificence,  chiefly  at  their 
own  expence ;  the  cuftom  had  quite  another  tafte  whea 
it  came  to  be  kept  up  by  the  fovereigns.  Pecuniarum 
iranfiatw  ajuftis  domnis  ad  alienos  non  dibet  li^ersUs  vidiri^i 
**  the  transferring  of  iijoney  from  the  right  Qwwrs  tq 
^  others  ought  not  to  be  4eem€d  liberality^** 

Alexander  re.  ^^^^^P  P^rceiviog  that  bi$  foH  went 

fkroTcd  by  h%%       about  to  gain  the  affedion  of  the  Mace^ . 
^wo  ^^D  *r       dcHiians  by  prefents,  reprinjanded  him  in 
^fttfi  ijae  afFcc-       a  letter,  after  this  manner^  viz.  ^*  What 
^  of  the  Ma-      if  could  miflead  you  to  think  that  thofe 
j«fe^"*  ^        *^  will  be  faithful  to  you  whom  thou  haft 

^  bribed  with  money  ?  Have  you  a 
^^  mind  that  the  Macedonians  fliould  look  upon  you  not 
**  as  a  fovereign,  but  as  their  cafli-keeper  and  corrupter  ? 
^'  If  you  would  pradtife  upon  them,  do  it  by  the  good 
f*  deeds  of  virtue,  and  not  by  bounty  from  thy  coffers  J.*^ 
^  digreffioii  It  was^  however,  a  fine  thing  to  bring 

t^f %fr  ill!  ^     to  the  theatre,  and  therein  plant  a  great 

ttiagtjmcence  Of  ,  r    i  •  i       n   ^i    • 

itbe  fpeaacles  number  or  large  tree^,  with  all  thei^ 
with  which  the  branches  in  full  verdure^  reprefenting  ^, 
tov^tntnuLtd  &^^^  A^^dy  foreft,  beautifully  difpofed  in 
^he  people,  juft  fymmetry  ;  and,  oii  the  firfl:  day,  tQ 

l:hs;ow  into  it  a  thoufand  oflriches,  a  thoufand  flags,  a 
thoufand  boars,  and  as  many  fallow-deer,  and  abandon 
theixi  to  the  prey  of  the  people  ;  aiid  the  next  day  to 
f^aafe  a  hundred  great  lions,  ai  many  leopards,  and  three, 

.  ■)-  Gc^o  de  Offic.  lib*  it  €2p«  i^  t  Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  li.  cap.  i  5. 

hundred 
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liundred  bears  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  in  his  pre- 
fence;  and^  on  thi^  third  day,  to  make  three  hunared. 
couple  of  gladiatprs^figllit  in  earneft ;  all  which  was  done. 
by  the  emperor  Probus.  It  was  alfo  very  fine  to  fee 
thofe  vaft  amphitheatres  cafed  with  marble,  curiqufly  fet 
off  with  figures  and  ftatues,  and  the  infide  ihinin^^  with 
rare  decorations. 

BaUbeus  ^  en  gemmisy  en  iUita  port  km  aw^. 

Behold  a  belt,  with  jewels  glorious  made. 
And  a  brave  portico  with  gold  overlaid. 

All  the  fides  of  this  great  fpace  filled  and  environed,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  with  fixty  or  eighty  rows  of  f9aits> 
all  of  marble  alfo,  and  covered  with  cuihions. 


exeats  inauiU 

■  41  *  ^^  *^ 


Si  pudor  eft\  et  de  pulvino  Jurgai  equejlrh 
Cujus  n$  Ugi  nenfufficU  ^^.  . 

They  who  by  law  can't  make  a  title  fity 

Let  fuch,  for  ihame,  th^  equeftrian  cuihion  quit*. 

where  an  himdred  thou&nd  fpcAators  might  fit.  at.  their 
cafe;  and  to  make  the  ftage,  where  the  plays  were  per- 
formed, firft  open  by  art,  and  to  cleave  into  chafins  r^ 
prefenting  dens,  from  which  iiTued  out  the  beads  ddigaed 
for  the  fpe&acle ;  and  then,  fecondly,  to  bring  a  d^hdge 
of  water  upon  the  ftage,  carrying  fea-monfters,  and  fliip» 
of  force  to  reprefent  a  fea-fight ;  and,  third ty,..tOdraioi 
and  dry  the  ftage  again  for  the  combat  of  the  ^adia« 
tors ;  and^  for  the  fourth  fcene^  to  have  the  ftage  mewed 

•  I  knour  aot  what  i?  ^ri^ly  to  beuilderftooid  herp  by  tht  wo^d  M^ 
iftcHs*  ^In  the  ampbitheatces  this  term  was  applied*  to  certain  fte^  that 
tfrere  higher  and  wider  than  the  others^  as  maiy  be  feen  iii  the  Antiquities 
of  Father  Montfaticon»  torn.  III.  partii..  P- «5^-  Father  Tachart^  inbU 
I^ttin  and  French  Didionary^  fays,  that  the  word  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  to 
denote  a  belt  or  girdle  round  the  botton^  and  top  of  a  co4umn.  Whether 
lewelf  woald  make  a  better  figure  there  than  on  Mon^fkucon*^  '&i^fh  ^ 
lr»«a  to  the  determination  of  the  connotjOTeurs.    . 

f  Odpharniaij  eclog.  7*  entitled  Templumt  .;         ' 
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with  ^^tmilion  and  ftorax,  inftead  of  fand,  ttere  to 
make  a  folemn  feaft  for  ail  that  yaft  multitude  of  peo- 
ple ;  which  is  the  laft  adt  of  one  day  drily. 

quoiies.nos  defctndentis  arena 


Vidimus  in  partes ,  ruptdque  voragine  tzrya' 
Emerjijfe  feras^  et  iijdemfape  latebris 
Aurea  cum  from  creverunt  arbuta  iibroi 
Uec  folum  nobis  Jilvefiria  cernere,mpnjira 
Contigity  aquoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  urjis 
SpeSavi  vitulos,  et  equorum  nomine  dignum^ 
Sed  deforme  pecus  *. 

'  How  often,  when  fpeftators,  haVe  we  feeh 

Part  of  the  fpacious  theatre  fink  in ^  ^ 

And,  from  a  fudden  chafm  in  the  earth. 

Start  up  wild  beafts  :  then  prefently  give  birth 

Unto  a  Ihinifig  grove  of  golden  bowVs, ' 

Of  fhrubs  that  bloffomM  with  enameird  flow'rs  ?     ' 

Nor  yet  of  fylvan  monfters  had  we  fight* 

Alone;  I  faw  fea-calves  with  wildbekrs  fight;/ 

And  a  deformed  fort  of  cattle  came, 

"Which  river  or  fea-horfes  we  might  name. 
■ 

Sometimes  they  have  made  a  high  mountain  rife  full 
of'  fruit-trees,  and  others  of  verdure ;  from  the  tops  of 
which  trickled  down  a  current  of  water,  as  from  the  mouth 
of  a' fountain.  One  while  a  great  Ihip  came  rolling 
in^wbii^h  opened  and  divided  of  itfelf ;  and,  after 
having  difgorged  from  its  hold  four  or  five  hundred 
beafts  for  fight,  clofed  again,  and  difappeated.  of  it- 
felf. At  other  times,  from  the  bottom  of  this  ftage, 
they  caufed  fweet-fcented  waters  to  fpout  upwards,  arid 
dart  their  threads  to  fuch  a  prodigious  height  as  tci 
iprinkle  and  perfume  the  vaft  multitude  of  fpe&a-r 
tors.  ,Then,  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  wind,^ 
raki,  or  heat,  they  had  that  huge-fabric  covered  over 
with  purple  curtains  of  needle- work',  or  of  filk  cff^Va* 

•  Calphurn.  eclog.  7.  ver.  64  to '7*2,       *"  * 

rioui 
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Tious  colours^  which  they  could  either  draw  ot  utidraw 
as  they  pleafed. 

^amvis  non  medico  calennt  fpeSlacula  JoU 
Vela  redttcuntur  cum  'Oenit  Hcrmogenes  K     .  .  . 

The  curtains,  tho*  the  fun  does  fcorch  the  ikin. 
Are,  when  Hermogenes  Jappearsj^  drawn  in. 

The  net-work  alfo,  that  was  fet  before  the  people  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  fury  of  thofe  wild  beafts,  was  of 
gold-tiffue,  ,    . 

•  «         .  »  > . . 

— F~  auro  quoqtte  toria  refulgent  ^. 
■  Relia. 

And  woven  nets  refulgent  are  with  gold* 

If  there  be  any  thing  excufable  in  extravagancies  of 
this  kind,  it  is  where  the  invention  and  novelty  furniih 
admiration,  and  not  the  expence.  In  the  famc.vani^ 
ties  we  difcover  how  fruitful  thofe  ages  were  in  wits  of 
a  different  kind  from  ours.  It  fares  with  this  fort  of 
fertility  as  it  does  with  all  other  produftidns  of  nature*^ 
Not  that  ihe  therein  employed  her  utmoft  effort  at  that 
time.  Wef  dp  not  travel,  we. rather  roam  up  and  down, 
and  whirl  this  way  and  that ;  and  tread  the  fame  grounc^ 
over  again.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in  every^ 
fefpeA.  We  do  not  look  far,  and  Icarce  at  all  behind 
us.  Our  underftanding  comprehends  little,  and  exifts 
but  a  little  while,  it  being  Ihort,  not  only  in  extent  of 
time,  but  of  matter. 

*  Martial.  lib.  xii.  ver.  i  $,  iC. 

.  t  This  Hermogenes  was  an  arrant  thief,  and  they  took  down  the. 
curtains  for  fear  be  Ihould  find  fome  means  or  other  to  fteal  them* 
away.  *     .  ' 

t  Calphuriuttif  clog.  S.  entrtled  Templum,  ver.  $%. 

yixere 
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Vutire  fortes  ante  4gamemnona 
MultSj  fed  Mines  illacrymabitei 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
No3e*. 

Before  great  Agamemnon  reign*a> 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  he^  and  brave  | 

Whofe  huge  ambition's-  now  contained 

In  the  fmdl  compafs  of  a  grave  : 

In  endlefs  night  they  fleep,  unwept,  unknowri^ 

t  Et  fupera  helium  Tbehaium  et^funefa  T'rofif^ 
Multi  alias  alii  quoque  res  u^nere^paet^  f^ 

And  long  before  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Trojr, 
On  other  things  bards  did  their  fong  employ. 

Solon^s  account  of  what  he  had  learnt'froTn  the  Egyp* 
tian  priefts,  of  the  long  duration  of  their  ilate,  and  of 
their  way  of  lemming  and  pre&rving  foreign  hiftories^  is 
not,  methinks,  a  ceftimony  to  be  flighted  upon  thid 
confideration.  ^  Si  interminaiam  in  omnes  partem  mag-^, 
nitudinem  regionuns  videremus  et  temporum,  in  quamfe'in- 
jiciens  animus  et  entendens^  it  a  late  longeque  piregrfn^tur^ 
Mt  nullam  oram  ultimi  videaty  in  qua  foffit  injiftere :'  in  bae 

immenfitaU infinita  vis  innumerahiliumy.  appareret  for* 

marum^Hi  *'  could  we  fee  that  boundlefs  extent  o( 
^^  cpuntries  and  ages,  in  all  their  part6,  on  which 
*^  the  mind  being  fixed  and  intent,  might  ramble 
^  where  and  when  it  lift,  without  meeting,  with 
**  any  limits  to  its  fight,  we  would  difcovef  in- 
**  numerable  forms  in  that  immenfity/*     Though*  all 

•  Horace,  lib.  !▼.  ode  ^.  ver.  •$»  &er  %  Montaigne  (M verts  bua* 
leK  here  ta  giving  Lucretius*  wprS^  in  this  difticbj  a  conftru^on  dire£(-i 
Ij  contrary  to  whilt  they  bear  in  that  poem.  f  Lucret.  lib.  v.  vec* 

3S7»  &€•  9  Here  alfo  Montaine  putt  a  fenfe  qmte  ^ilkttnk  freni 

what  the  words  bear  in  the  original  i  but  the  application  be  makes  6f 
them  is  A>  happy  that  one  would  declare  they  were  aftually  put  together 
only  to  exprefs  bis  own  fentiment.  **  £t  temporum*'  is  an  addition  by 
Montaigne,  and,  inftead  of  *<  infinita  vis  innomerabifiafn  apifareret  for* 
*' marum,**  it  is  in  Cicero  **  infinita  Ois  in Aumerabiltam  i^oKtat  atomo^^ 
**  rum."  Thefe  two  laft  are  fufficient  to  (hew  that  Cicero  tieats  of  qaitd^ 
another  thing  than  what  Montaigne  does  here* 

I  Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  Ub»  i.  cap.  ao. 

that 
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that  IS  arrived  to  Our  krio\vledge  of  tlit  tim6  paft  Ihould 
be  truc^  and  known  by  any  one  perfon,  it  would  be  left 
than  nothing  compared  with  what  is  unknown.  And^o^ 
this  very  image  of  the  world,  which  glides  away  while 
we  are  in  ir,  ho>y  fcanty  and  contraftcd  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  moft  curious  inquirers  ?  Not  only  of  partictrl^ 
events,  which  fortune  often  renders  exemplary  and  ifti- 
portant,  but  of  the  date  of  great  governments  and  na* 
ttons,  not  above  a  hundredth  part  has  reached  oUr"know>- 
ledge.  We  make  a  parade  of  the  wonderful  invention  of" 
our  great  guns,  and  of  our  printing,  which  other  men,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  worid,  in  China,  enjoyed  a  thoufahd 
years  before  us.  Did  we  but  fee  as  mttch  of  the  world  a9 
We  do  not  fee,  it  is  probable  we  would  perceive  a  per- 
petual multiplication  and  viciffitude  of  forms.  There  is 
nothing  fingle  and  rare  in  refpeft  to  nature,  not,  indeed^' 
with  regard  to  our  knowledge,  which  is  a  wretched  foun- 
dation for  our  rules,  and  fondly  prefents  us  with  d  very 
falfe  image  of  things.  As  we,  now-a-days,  vainly  infef ' 
the  world  to  bein  aftateof  declenfion  and  decrepitude  by ' 
the  arguments  we  draw  from  our  own  weaknefs  and  decay^ 

Jatnque  adto  affeHa  eft  aias,  effaiaque  t$Ilus  f . 
So  much  the  age,  fo  much  the  earth  decays. 

lo  like  manner  did  he,  of  old,  vainly  cofljefikure  the  birth 
and  youth  of  the  world,  by  the  vigour  he  obfcrved  in 
the  wits  of  his  time  abounding  in  novelties^  and  the 
invention  of  divers  arts* 

ViTum,  ut  opinor^  babet  novtMem  fumnla%  recenffue 
Natura  eft  mundi^  neque  frimum  exordia  c^U : 
^are  etiam  qiutdam  nunc  artes  expdiuntur, 
Nunc  etiam  augefcunt^  nunc  addiia  navigiis/nnf 
Mulia  X^ 

But  fure  the  nature  of  the  world  is  ftrong. 
And,  fii^ce  it  firfi  began,  it  can^t  be  long ; 

r 

t  Lncret.  Kb.  ii.  ver. « i  $..  %  Lncret.  lib.  t.  ver.  ut,  kc, 

Vot.  III.  M  The 
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;  The  rtafoo^  why  I  think  fo^  is,  wc  kflow    - 
.  That  arts  mcttztci  and  ftiU  politi^r  grow ; 
And  many  things,  from  fprmerdmes  concwrd, ' 
Are  by  cxtcnfive  commerce  new  reve^^d. 

Of  .tlw  mtm  '^b^^  world  of  ours  has^lately  found  om 
wQxid,  and      ^juiother  (and  who  will  afiure  uit  that  thn  is 

\h  Kkf '  ^*^^  1^  ^^^^  wi»  be  difcovered,  fincc  the  U^ 
apff  viien  it  noons,  the  Sibyls,  apd  Wc  too  were,  till  now, 
vas  fii^  dif-  qqifg  ignorant  of  it)  altogether  as  bjlg  popu- 
lous,, and  fruitful  a^  this  $  and  yet  (w^  n 
xiovice^  fo  much  a  child  that  it  ftUl  learns  it^s  A,  B,  C^^ 
It  is.not6fty  years  ago  that  it  knew  neither  letters,,  weigh tS)^ 
meafures,  veftments,  corn,  n<w:  vines.  It  *as  even  quitj^ 
qaked  in  its  mother's  lap^  zjfii  ooaljii  lived  upon  what  ft« 
npried  it  with.  If  we  rightly  judgfc  of  our  period,  and, 
this  poet  alio,  of  the  youth  of  the  age  he  Uv^d  ip^ 
this  othicr  world  will  be  but  juft  entering  into  light  wbw 
ours  ihall  make  its  exit.  The  univerfc  will  be  paralytic  ; 
ew  member  will  be  bentunfatd>  another  in  vigour^  I 
fear,  indeed^  that  we  fhali  have  vety.  much  bafienad  th^ 
decay  and  ruin  o£  the  new  world  by  our  infeftion,  and 
that  it  will  pay  very  dear  for  ou#  opinions,  and  our  ah^. 
It  was  a  A  infant  world  ;  yet  we  have  not  whipped,  jspr 
fubjefted  it  to  our  difcipline  by  our  valour  and  natural 
ftrerigth;  we  have  neither  won  the  people  by  our  juftJce 
and.  goadnefs,  nor  fubdwd  them  by.  our  magnanimity* 
Mod  of  their  anfwers,  and  the  negociatidns  we  have  had 
with  them,  prove  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  u&iittlie 
clearnefs  of  natural  underftanding  and  apprebenfion..  The 
aftonifhingmagnificeiKeof  the  cities  of  Cufco  and  Mexico, 
and,  among  mahy  things  of  the  Kkekind,  the  garden  of 
that  king,  wherein  all  trees,  fruits,  and  herbs,  accordii^g 
to  theord^r  and  fize  they  are  of  in  a  garden,  were  cu- 
rioufly  figured  in  gold,  as  were  in  his  clofet  all  the  animal 

bred  in  his  dj^myipions^- and  the  f^a.;.  and  the  beauty  tKf 
their manufa(?l;ures iDJewels,  feathers,  cotton,  a,i3d pivot- 
ing, Ihewthatthey  likewife  did  not  yield  to  us  in  induitry. 
But  ^aj^'^Jjcjr  .devotJ-on,  obf(^vance,oJftb.plaw5j,  gpod-n^fs, 
libofality,  loyalty,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was  of  iervice  to 

us 
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ttn  diat  wc  had  nw  in  griat «  fliaredF  tkoft  Virtues  iLd  thejr* 
For,  U^'thi&adtabta^'^'tiley  rusnedy  fold^  andbmalj^ 

As  to  bbldnefs^ivd.CQutage^  fteadthefsj,  TbeSpwiMirdf 

conftancf^  and  a  vsfedo&on  to  bear  pams^ .  nicricanstv  ^^ 

bunger,  and  ewti-diestlr^  I  would  pot  fear  cnd^  and  lur-. 

to  fct  the  acamples  I  find  among  thcqriri  fK^lt*?  "^illL  : 

.-       .TT   t  A  1*^  n.    -  than  py  valouTA 

comparuoQ  with  the  num  noted  infiances 

in  antiquity  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  metnc^rs  o£ 

enr  fide  of  the  ^dbe; . :  For,  as  tbofe  who  have  fubdued 

them,  take  away  •  but  the  tricks  and  frauds  which  they- 

made  ufe  of  to  gidl  them,  and  the  juft  oaufe  which  tho(b 

nmbns  had  of  aftbniihnient  to  fee  fo  fudden^  and  unex- 

peded  an  arrival  of  men  with  beards,  differing  m  hn* 

guage,  religion,  form,  and  countenance,  from  To  rethotC 

a  part  of  the  world,  which  they  never  heard  was  at  all 

inhabited,  mounted,.on  great  monfters  to  them  unknowi^^ 

^ainit  fuch  as  had  not  fo  much  as^  ever  feen  a  horfe  be« 

fore,  or  any  other  bea.fi  traiqed  up  to  carry  a  man  or  any 

other  burden ;  to  fee  tbofe  men  cafed  with  a  ihining>  im<^ 

penetrable  fhell,  and  armed  with  a  cutting  and  glittering 

blade,  brandifliing  it  again  ft  thofe  who,  out  of  wondclr 

at  the  brightnefs  of  a  looking-glafs  or  a  knife,  would 

truck  great  wealth  in  gold  and  pearls  for  them ;  aiid  who ' 

had  neither  the  fkill  nor  matter  wherewith  to  penetrate 

our  fteei,  if  they  had  ever  fo  much  time  t  add  to  this 

the  thunder  and  lightning  of  our  cannon  and  muiketi^ 

enough  to  have  frightendi  Caefar  himfelf  had  be  beeor 

furprifed  when  fo  unexperienced^  and  now  agaitiR  a  Ha* 

ked  people,  except  where  they  had  the  apparel  of  quilted 

cotton,  without  other  arms  at  the  moft^  but  bows^  itones» 

ftavesy  and  bucklers  of  wood:  a  people  over-reacbed|  un*- 

der  ,the  colour  of  friendihip  and  good  faith,  by  a  eurk> 

&y  of  feeing  things  ftrange  and  unknown  :  takd  dWay^ 

I  &y,  this  dtfparity  from  the  conquerors,  and  you  take 

away  from  them  all  the  iburce  of  (o  many  VM^orics* 

When  i   conSder  that  invincible  ardour  wherewith  fi> 

many  thoufands  of  men,  women^  and  children  fo  oftea 

prefenred  and  threw  themfelv^  into  unavoidtible  dangers^ 

for  disfence  of  their  gods  and  their  liberties  ;  that  ge* 

oerous  obftinacy  t9  fu^er  all  extremities  and  difficulties. 

Ma  attd 
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and  e^tn  4eatH,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  g(5Vfmrtieitf 
6{  thcit  by  whom  they  were  Xa  fbamefuUy  abufed ;  and 
fome  chufing  to  die  of  hanger,  and  to  ftarve  tbemfelves 
to  death,  after  being  made  prifonefs,  rather  than  to  ac- 
cept tf  nourJihnient  from  the  bands  of  their  enemies  fo 
bafely  vidbrioos  :  !•  forefee,  that  whoever  Should  have 
attacked  them,  foppofingan  equality  of  arms,  experience^ 
and  numbers,  would  have  had  a  dangerous,  if  not  a^norc 
defperate  tarfk  to  manage  than  ia^ny  other  war  we  have 

ThdArpcmans  ^^^"-  What  pity  it  IS  that  fo  noble  a  con- 
would  have  queUt  did  notfali  to  Al^xander^  or  to  tkofe 

lk!€n  happy  if       ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  that  £<> 

tbey  had  fallen  ,      .  .     ,  '      ^  ^ 

into  the  hands       great  a  revolution  and  change  of  io  mai>yi 
of  conq^wrort        empires  and  nations  bad  not  been  efFcdied 
rnd^polk'Sr*        by  hands  that  might  have  ufed  them  cour- 
-.  T"  teoufly,  and  refined  them  by  grubbing  up 

what  was  fa vage  amonft  them,  cherilhing,  and  propagat- 
ing the  good  feed  which  nature  had  produced  there  5  and. 
by  not  only  mingling  in  the  culture  of  their  lands,  and 
the  otnament  of  their  citirs,  the  arts  of  this  part  of  the^ 
world,  but  incorporating  the  virtues  of  the  Greeks  ai>d 
Romans  with  thofe  that  were  originals  of  their  country  } 
What  a  reparation,  and*  what  an  amendment  would  it: 
have  been  to  the  whole  world,  had  our  firft  examples  and 
deportment  in  thofe  parts  allured  the  people  to  the  admi-. 
ration  and  imitation  of  virtue,  and  formed  a  fraternal  fo-» 
ciety  and  underftanding  betwixt  them  and  us !  How  eafy 
would  it  have  been  to  have  made  advantage  of  mindhs,        I 
fa  undifciplined  and  fa  thirfty  for  knowledge,  and  foch  as,  j 

far  the  greateft  part,  had  good  natural  parts  to  work  upon.  i 

^4^,      •  ,  On  the  contrary,  wc  have  taken  ad- 

with  what  r  1     •   •  1  • 

bai-barftytbey  vantageortheiT  Ignorance  and  niexpencnce, 
were  treated  by  ^  wkh  the  greater  eafe  to  incline  them  ta 
the  Spaniards..  treachery,  luxuty,  avarice,  and  to  all 
fonts  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  by  the  example  ajnd 
p^aaern  of  our  manners.  Was  paifttry  traffic  ever  pro- 
moted at  fo  dear  a  rate  ?  So  naany  citl^  demoliihed,  fa 
lUttny  nations  extetminated,  fo  many  millions  of  people' 
p^  to  the  fvvord  ;  and  the*  richeft,  and  tiioft  beautiful 
ptap  ofrthe  world  turned  up^fide-down  for  the  traffic  of. 
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peafh' and  pepper  1  Alean  vidoties !  NererdtdambhioDi^ 
never  did  national  animofities  pro^ke  men  to  the  coxn-^ 
mtffioo  cf  ftich  horrid  hoftilitiesy  agaitiit  oae  another,' 
attended  with  fuchmiferable  calamities,  ."   *  *    -^"^    - 

Certain  Spaniards  coafting  along  the  fca    .,^^  anfwer  of 
in  queft  of  their  mines^  landed  in  a  very     fomc  Ameri. .  " 
fruitful,  pleafant  country,  i  well  infcatttcd,    ^l|"r^abic**^  ' 
where  tbey  made  their  ufual  remoftftfances     robber*.  • 

to  the  people :  **  that  they  where  peace-  -l 

"  able  men,  who  bad  msWfc  a  long  voyage,  being  fcntjojtl 
^*  the  part  of  the  king  of  Caftilic,  the  greateft  prince  :ia> 
'*  the  habitable  world)  to  whom  the  pope,  God's  vicege-* 
rent  upon  eanh,  bad  granted  the  principality  of  all  tkt' 
Indies  :  t^t  if  they  would  become  tributaries  to  him 
I  ^  they  Ihould  be  ufed  very  courteouily ;  at  the  fame  time 

I  "  requiring  i>rovifions  of  them  for  their  nourilhment,  and' 

I  ^*  gold  for  their  ufe  in  medicine :  they  alfo  recommend* 

"  ed  to  them  the  belief  of  one  God  alone,  and  the  truth 
I  **  of  our  religion,  which  they  advifed  them  to  embrace, 

I         "  adding  thereto  fome  menaces.**    The  anfwer  was  this, 
viz.    **  That  as  to  their  being  peaceable,  they  did  not 
I         •*  feem  to  be  fuch,  if  they  were  fo.     As  to  their  king,; 
^  becaufe  he  a&ed,  he  muft  certainly  be  poor  and  necef- 
[         ^'  fitous ;  and  the  perfon  who  had  allotted  him  this  part; 
^  of  the  world  muft  be  a  man  fond  of  ftrife,  by  attempc- 
,         •*  ing  to  give  away  that  which  was  not  his  own,  and  to. 
•*  bring  the  title  of  the  ancient  poffeflbrs  into  difpute. 
"As  to  provifions,  they  would  furnifli  them  ;  that  of 
^  gold  they  had  but  little,  and,  indeed,  made  no  account 
**  of  it,  forafmuch  as  it  was  of  no  ufe  to  the  fervice  of 
^  life,  which  all  their  care  was  to  pafs  happily  and  plea-' 
^  (antly ;    that,    however,  they  were  welcome  to  take 
**  what  they  could  find,  except  that  which  was  employed 
•*  in  the  fervice  of  their  gods.    As  to  the  one  God  only, 
M  tbey  liked  what  they  faid  of  him,  but  they  were  not 
**  inclined  to  change  their  neligion,  having  fo  long  lived 
•*  inittotheiradvantage;  and  that  they  were  not accuftomed 
•*  to  take  advice  from  any  but  their  friends  and  acquaint 
**  tance.  As  to  meliaces,  it  difcovered  a  wrong  judgment 
•*  to  effer  to  threaten  thofe  whofe  nature  and  power  was 
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^^' to  lUtm  oidciiowb :  tfaati  tb«refoM[,  they  had' b^  q^lt 
^^  their  coaft  withoirt:  delay,  fot  $biay:  wene  i^^i^fcd  to-t^l&e 
^  the  civilicies  and  rcmculiftraiicea  o£  acmed  toeu^  an4 
**  foreigners  too,  in  good  parti  Pth^fWifi?  lhi9y  ifewid 
•*  do.  by  them  as  they  bad  doaig  by  tb^c  cohere  j  Ibcw- 
*^  iog  tbcaif  at  the  faiiae  tidie^  (b^  h^oacis  of  feveral  mea 
*«  executed,  which  were  fct  up  roumi  tht  walls  ot  theif 
'*  city.*'  Whedier  this  was  pbUdiJb  babble,  from  aa 
infant  fiate,  let  the  ioftaoce  here  given  dett rcpiof  *  -  Bap, 
fo  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  ftcilb^  kt  thi$,  .nof  ii>l^ 
other  places,  where  tbey  did  not  find  thf  &3^<:bandis:e< 
they  wanted,  made  no  fcizure  nor  at^fij^,  wh?^|$Ypp  Q^^r- 
comtDodity  was  to  be  had  thfitt':  witt^^  my  s^nn^bals^- 

the  Spaniards  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^^  *^-  P<5i^^*  iBQfi^obs  of 

ioiuimtii  uilig^  that  world,  andy  pietfbdps,  of  this  j  JMIiigS' 
pKf  after  ©f  ^  many  fcing^  .a«d.  fbc  >ft  tbfi  Spip.- 

tb«y  bad  mad^  iardi  drove  frotb  thence,  the  king  of  Peru 
him  prifimer  of  bciiig  taken  in  b^ttlq,  api  put  to  ^  f  anfajtn 
^^^'  fo  exceffive  as  is  beyond  all  belief  i  ^hfejjji 

however,  was  punftually  paid  ;  and  having,  by-hiBjCpp* 
iFCffalion,  given  evident  proof  of  a  frank,  genergu«^  asA 
poiiftanC  fpirit,  and  of  a  clear  and  undi Curbed  iniAgit^a'^' 
tion,  the  conquerors,  after  having  exa^^  of  hijn  a  mil*- 
lien  three  hundred  twehty-ftve  thoufaivi  five  hundrpd' 
weight  of  gold,  befides  filvcr,  and  other  things  tfea?  ^- 
viDUot6d  to  no  lefs  (infomuch  that  thair  horfes  wef e  now 
ihod  with  folid  gold)  bad  a  rniod  to  f<?6  (how  pesfidiojus' 
ibever  it  might  be  deemed)  whw  might  bp  ih^refl  of 
diis  king's  treafure,  and  to  mako  that  alio  thek  pr<^per«^ 
ty.  To  this  end,  a  falfe  charge  wa$  preferred  ag$^pft 
him,  and  falfe  evidence  fuborncd  ib  prove  tha^  he  bad^ 
formed  a  defign  to  raife  an  ioJjurre^ion  in. his  provinQe^ 
for  recovering  his  liberty.  Upon  thi$,  by  the  v^tu<HJ# 
ij^ntence  of  the  very  men  who  had  hatched  this  plot  a*- 
gainil  hioi,  he  was  condembed  to  be  hanged.in  pubiic^ 
ttdking  him  compound  for  the  b>rtur<9  of  beliig  burm 
ftlive,  by  ftiboritting  to  baptifm  j  at  the  piece  of  ^id^fX^ 
thn.  A  horrid  and  unheard-of  barbarity,  which  he.^m*- 
aerwent,  however,  with  an  atr  tr^dlF  br^^.  ^nd.  f ojraH 
without  alteration  either  of  his  lo<^  or  k!^i|^g<i  ^  j^fiA 
iifitcr  this,  to  appeafe  the  peopfe,  who  were  ^onifeed  and 
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<xmfbiinded  at  fo  ftrange  a  fcene,"  th^  Spaniards  p\ji  on 
a  Ihew  of  deep  mourtiitilj  for  his  death,  and  ofdeyed 
liim  a  fumptuotii  funeral. 

Tfac  dther  was  the  king  of  Mexico;    ^^eir  .«ecrabte 
who,  after  havmg  been  long  beueged  i^    cruthy  to  the 
his  capital  city,  wherein,  if  ever  a  printe    ^^^ffii^^ 
antl  people  ftiewed  it  m  this  world,  he    Misfortune  to 
difcovered  the  utmoft  that  patience  and    "J«^'  ^"to  tkcir 
petfeverance  are  capable  of  doing,  had     ^'"^** 
the  misfortune  of  being  delivered  up  alive  into  the  hand^ 
of  his  enemies,  upon  articles  of  being  treated  as  a  king ; 
(neither,  during  the  time  of  his  irtprifonment,  was  any 
J?art  of  his  behaviour  unworthy  of  that  title)  but  hi$ 
enemies,  after  their  conqueft,  not  fitiding  fo  much  gold 
as  they  exj^edted,  when  they  had  .  ranfacked  and  rum- 
mageti  every  pljace,  they  proceeded  to  extort  new  dif; 
coveries,  by  infiidring  the  moft  helliih  torments  they 
could  invent  upotithe  prifoners  whom  they  had  taken; 
but,  as  they  gained  no  advantage  by  it,  their  coura^^e 
being  greater  than  their  tortures,  they  were  at  laft  fo  en- 
raged that,  contrary  to  their  faith,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  they  condemned  the  king  himfelf,  and 
one  pf  the  chief  courtiers,  to  be  pu€  upon  the  rack  in 
th^  pfefence  of  one  another.    The  nobleman,  firidiBj 
his  fpirits  near  fpent  witli  the  pains  andthe  heat  of  burn- 
ing coals  all  round  him,  pitifully  turned  his  dying  eyes 
upon  his  maftef,  as  if  it  were  to  aft:  his  pardon,  that  "he 
<r6uld  hold  out  no  longer.    The  king,  darting  a  fierce 
and  ^ere  look  at  him,  as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and 
fntannefs  of  fpitit,  faid  only  thefe  u  ords  to  him  with  a 
harfli  and  Heady  voice,  "  and  what  dc^  thou  think  of 
*'  tttty  that  I  am  in  a  bagnio  ?  Am  I  more  at  cafe  thin 
•*  thyfelf  ?**  Upon  this  the  courtier  fuddenly  funk  under 
his^pains,  and  died  on  the  ifpot.     The  king,  being  half 
foafted,  was  carried  from  thence,  not  fo  much:  out-  of 
bity  (tot  what  companion  couM  ever  reach  fouls  fo  bar- 
barous that,  for  giving  t  dubious  information  of  fomc 
ttflH  of  gold^  to  be  piHaged,  they  caufed  not  a  pirivatic 
matt  t)nly,  but  a  king,  fogreat  both  in  fortune  and  me- 
rit, to  be  broiled  before  thfcit  eyes)  but  it  was  becaufe 
\f\i  dpnftan^ rendered  their  ciruelty  Hill  the  more  Ihame- 
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ful.  They  afterwards  hangerl  him  for  having  had  the  cou*»' 
rage  to  attejBpt  to  fct  himfcUF  free  by  force  of  arms  from  Co 
long  a  date  of  captivity  and  fubjc^ion;  and  he  made  hi^ 
r:pt  in  a  manner  becoming  fo  magnanimous  a  prince. 
The  horrid  but-  "At  another  time  they  burnt  alive,  in 
cber]^  which  the  OD0  and  the  fame,  fire,  four  hundred  and 
?iianiardi  com-     f^^^^  j^^^  yj^;  four  hundred  of  the  coriv^ 

HcaQn  their  pri-    TOon  pcoplc,  and  fixty  of  the  chief  lord$ 
ibncrsof  war.        of  a  province,  whom  they  had  taken  pri-.- 
foners  of  war.     Thefe  narratives  we  have  from  them- 
felves  J  for  they  do  not  only  confefs  the  fads,  but  boaf); 
pf,  and  juftify  them  :  could  it  be  to  prove  their,  juftice, 
or  their  zeal  for  their  religion  ?  Certainly,  thefe  are  me* 
fhods  too  different  from,  and  contrary  to  fo  holy  an  end. 
Had  it  been  their  view  to  extend  our  religion,  they  would 
haye  ponfidered  that  it  is  not  propagated  by  the  pofleffion 
of  territories,  but  of  hearts ;  and  would  have  thought 
the  blood  fpilt  by  the  neceffities  of  war  too  much,  with- 
out increafing  the  eiFufion  by  a  flaughter,  like  that  of 
wild  beafts,  as  ujciiyerfal  as  fire  and  fword  could  make 
it,  having  only  chofe  to  fave  as  many  as  they  intended 
to  make  wretched  Haves  of»  to  the  work  and  ft r vice  of 
their  mines :  fo  th^t  many  of  the  Spanilh  generals  were 
put  tp  death  on  the  place  of  conqueft,  by  order  of  the 
kings  of  Caftille,  jiiftly  offended  with  the  horror  of  their 
behaviour ;  and  they  were  alipoft  of  them  hated  and  dcr 
fpifed.     God  jufltly  permitted  that  all  this  great  plunder 
fhould  be  fwallpwed  up  by  the  fea  in  its  tranfportation,  or 
by  the  civU  wars,  in  which  they  devoured  one  another  j 
and  the  greateft  part  of  them  was  buried  on  the  fpot^ 
without  gaining  apy  fruit  of  their  yiftory. 

As  for  the  reyequ^,  and  what  was  in 
the^Wkans^  ^^,^  treafijry  of  a  provident  and  prudent 
pot  fo  confider-  kii)g,  the  reafon  why  it  wasfo  far  fliortof 
i^JlJlZ^'    the  hopes  thofe  who  came  before  had 

conceived,  and  of  that  abundance  of  riches 
which  the  Spaniards  fpund  at  jthejr  firft  arrival  in  this 
new  world  (for,  though  a  great  deal  was  fetched  froni 
thence,  we  find  it  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  might 
be  expefted)  was  becaiiie  the  ufe  of  money -was  intirely 
ppknqwn  there  j  and  that^  by  confcqiienc^  their^gol^ 

'      '^   '     ^  was 


vas  all  a  dead  flock,  being  of  no  other  ufe  but  for  oma'* 
xnent  and  oAentation,  as  fo  much  furniture  refervecl  from. 
fa|ther  to  fon  by  many  powerful  kings,  who  continually 
eihaufted  their  ihines  to  form  this  heap  of  vellels  and 
ilatues  for  the  ornament  of  their  palaces  and  temples;- 
ivhereas  our  gold  is  all  in  circulation  and  rrafiic.  V^e: 
cut  ours  into  a  thoufand  bits,  call  it  into  as  many  forms, 
and  fcatter  and  difperfe  it  a  thoufand  ways.  Let  us  on\Y 
fuppofe  that  our  kings  had,  in  like  manner  amafled  all 
the  gold  they  could  coUeft  in  feveral  ages,  and  hav^  let 
\t  lain  idle  by  them. 

The  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  The  Mcxicant 
mre  fomewhat  more  civilized,  and  greater  *"«^«  *|j«  j*^'^ 
anifts  than  the  other  nations  in  that  part  ^^Qnd  ^ 
of  the  world.  They  judged  alfo,  as  we  thought  them- 
do,  that  the  uniyerfe  was  near  its  period ;  J?;?,^:^*^^  Ijl^ 
and  they  looked  upon  the.  defolation  we  Spaniards  came 
brought  amongft  them  as  a  fign  of  it.  Jhcm^''^*^ 
They  believed  the  duration  of  the  world 
to  be  divided  into  five  ages,  under  five  fucceffive  funs, 
four  of  which  had  already  finilhed  their  career,  and  what 
now  gave  them  light  was  the  fifth*  The  firft  fun  perilh- 
cd,  fay  they,  with  all  other  creatures,  by  an  univerfal 
dejuge.  The  fecond  by  the  fall  of  the  firmament  upoa 
Vs^  which  fufFocated  every  thing  living ;  and  in  this  age 
th^y  place  the  giants,  whofe  bones  they  fhewed  to  the 
Spaniards ;  accordirig  to  the  proportion  of  which  the  fta- 
Jure  of  men  amounted  to  twenty  hands  high.  The  third 
fun. they  fay  was  annihilated  by  fire,  which  burnt  and 
(:o»fume,d  every  thing.  The  fourth  by  a  commotion  of 
pir  and  wind,  which  even  threw  down  feveral  mountaiiis; 
at  which  time  men  did  not  die,  but  were  transformed 
i^to  baboons^  What  imprefiions  will  not  the  lazinefs  of 
human  credulity  admit !  After  the  extinction  of  this 
fourth  fun,  the  world,  fay  tney,  lay  twenty-five  years  in 
pontinual  darknefs ;  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  which  ^ere 
created  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  renewed  the  human 
race.  Upon  a  certain  day,  ten  years  after  this,  the  fun 
appeared  newly  created,  and  from  this  day  begins  thciij 
t:ompi>tation  of  years.  The  third  day  after  it  was  created, 
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the  antient  iCrods  died,  and  tttw  bnw  'have  httn  htftti 
every  day  fince.  After  what  itJannertltey  tWfik  this  hafl 
fun  will  petifli  my  authbr  has  not  learfit.  But  their  cAl- 
eulation  of  this  fourth  change  iagrees  with  the  great  con- 
junftion  of  the  planets,  which^  ^ig^t  hundred  stnd  odtJ 
years  ago,  as  the  aftrologers  compute,  produced  ttittny 

great  alterations  and  innorariotts  "iti  thre  World.      

As  to  pomp  and  ttiagnificence,  ncitheF 

2?k??n"'S  ^"^^^^'  R^^  no«%pt,  tan,  eitker 
Hipeiior  t6  fhoft    for  Utility,"  difficulty,  6f  grandeur,  eoin- 

^^T^'^f^^^*    P^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^^^  wotks  with  the  road 
^yp »  made' in  Peru,  by  the  kings  of  that  cdun- 

try,  from  the  city  of  Quito  to  that  of  Cufco  (three  Jimi- 
dred  leagues  in  length)  it  being  ftrait,  efren,  tWent^-flvie 
paces  in  breadth,  paved,  and  Inclofed  on  both  fides  with 
Boble  high  walls;  along  the  innermoft  of  which  P^tt 
brooks  are  continually  running,  witJi  beauttfut  trees; 
named  Moly,  on  their  banks.  In  this  work,  where  they 
met  with  rocks  and  mountains,  thfey  cut  through  and 
levelled  them,  and  filled  up  the  chafms  with  ftOfneafid 
Kme.  At  the  end  of  every  day's  journey  there  are  fine 
palaces,  furnilhcd  with  provifions,  cloath^,  and  arms,  as 
well  for  travellers  as  for  foldien  that  pafs  that  way.  tn 
my  eftimation  of  this  work,  I  have  computed  the  diffi* 
jculty,  which  is  particularly  confiderable  Jh  that  plate. 
They  did  not  build  with  any  ftones  lefs  than  ftich  is  were 
ten  foot  fquare,  which  they  had  no  other  way  to  tranf- 
port  but  by  dragging'them  along  by  the  ftrengch  ctf  their 
arms ;  nor  did  they  know  fo  much  as  the  art  of  fcaf- 
folding,  nor  had  they  any  other  way  to  go  to  work  but 
to  raifc  the  ground  with  the  building,  taking  away  the 
(farth  when  the  whole  was  erefted. 
Tb  1  ftk-  nf  ^^^  return  now  to  our  coathcs.  fnfttad 
fc^o  M^l'S^it^  of  thefe,  or  any  other  vehicles,  they  were 
ebarr  of  go!d  to     carried  upon  men's  flioulders.     The  taft 

Zu^fimip^  ^'^^g  ^f  J"^^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  *^^  *^  w^^ 

taken,  was  thus  carried  upon 'poles   or 
ftaves  of  gold,  and  fitting  in  a  chair  of  gold,  to  the  mid- 
die  of  the  field  of  battle.    As  faft  as  thefe  charrmen  were 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  difmount  him  (for  they  t^pe  de- 
termined 


tdcoiined to  take hima^ve) others  (trove to  fupply  their 
Toom ;  fa  that  thej^  could  never  get  hkn  down,  what 
daughter  foever  they  made  of  tbofei  cbairn^enj  till  h«  was 
feized  and  pulL^  tx^  the  ground  by  a  man  orr  btxrie^ 


f  I     IWIB^^— —  ^,„  y,^    ^m  ,l„     ^,1  f^    iM,>i   ,,.,,1^     ■    »  I,     mm  ,m<i*  u**'i\    %'\m   vti%m,^ 
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C  H  A  p.     VII. 

Of  the  Incvnvenieme  of  Greatnefs. 

SIJN  C  E  we  cannot  attain  to  it,  let  us    „  '.    , 
take  our  revenge  by  railing  at  it :    ^Jn  great^lS* 
yet  to    find  fault  with  a  thing  is  not    «,  may  avoidit 
sa>folutely  raiKng  at  it,  there  being  rome    jJ^J  "^"^ 
faults  in  all  tbiiigs  how  beautiful  and  de- 
firable  foever.   .  In  general,  greatnefs  has  this  evident  aii-^ 
vantarc,  that  it  lets  itfelf  dpwn  at  pleafur^,  and  has  al* 
iboft  nie  choice  of  either  'condition.    For  a  man.  doe* 
not  fall  from  all  heights,  but  may  come  down  hotsk 
the  greateil  part  of  them  without  falling,    Judced,,  it 
feeno^  to  me  that  we  value  it  at  too  Him  a  rate,  and 
that  wc  alfo  overvalue  the  refolution  of  thofe  whom  we 
have  either  fcen  or  heard  to  have  contepinod  it^  or  let 
tbemfelvea  down  from  it  of  their  own  accord,     its  ef- 
fcnce  is  not  fo  manifeftly  commodious  but  it  may  ^e  rc- 
fufed  without  a  miracle.     I  find  it  a  very  hard  thing  tot 
bear  misfortunes ;  but  tp  be  content  with  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  to  avwd  greatnefs^  is  a  thing,  in  my  opi»* 
nion^  of  very  little  trov^We.     This  is  a  virtue,  methlnks, 
to  which  I,  who  a|B  no  coBJurer,  could  arrive  ^t  with- 
out much  ftruggle.     What  then  ought  they  to  do  who 
would  even  put  into  the  b^ilance  the  glory  attending 
this  refuial,  wherein  there  may  be  more  ambition  lurk- 
ing than  even  in  the  defire  and  enjoyment  of  greatnefs  ? 
Foraimu(:h  as  ambitipn  never   copd\A.ds  itfelf  better,^ 
according  to  its  owp  jpjianner,  than  by  a  path  which  in. 
Ijajifcequented^j  and  ow  of  the  toad* 

I  fpur 


iyZ;  Mo'mtaigneV  *Es  s  a  y  sV 

Montaigne  was  •  ^  fpur  up  ^Y,  cburagc  to  patience;  but 
never  ambitious  flackcrr  its  rein  towards  ddire.  I  haye  as 
^cftxm  nt^**  much  to  wifli  for  as  another;  and  allow 
pre    men  .  ^^  wllhes  as  muth  IHieft jr  and  indtfcre- 

tion ;  but  yet  it  never  was  my  lot  to  wifli  for  eithefeni-* 
pire  or  royalty,  nor  for  the  eminency  of  thofc  high  and 
commanding  fortunes.     I  do  not  Sim  that  way."  Mtive^ 
myfelf  too  well.     When  I  think  of  growing  greater,  it 
is  but  very  moderately^  and  by  -^  c^onSr^ined  and  timor- 
ous increafe,  fuch  as  is  proper  for  me/ in  refolution,  in 
prudence,  in  health,  beauty,  and  even  in  wealth.     Bat 
that  reputation,  and  that  fo  mighty  authority  opprefs  my 
imagination.     And,,  quite  contrary  to  fome  others,  I 
would,  i^orbaps,  rather  chufe  to  be  Bie  fecond  t^  tnurf- 
man  in  Perigord  than  the  firft  in  Paris  ;  at  leaft,  withduir 
lying,  be  the  third  than  the  firft  officer  in  Paris.  I  tvpuld- 
neither  difpute  with  a  porter  at  the  gate,  a  wretch  whom 
I  knew  not,  nor  make  crowds  open  to  adore  me  as  I  pafs. 
I  have  been  trained  up  to  a  middle  rank  inJifc,^as  well  by 
my  inclination  as  my  fortune ;  and  have  niad^  it  appear; 
by  the  whole  courfc  of  my  bcliaviour  and  undertakings,^ 
that  I  have  rather  avoided  than  otherwife  to  climb  above 
the  degree  of  fortune  to  which  I  was  born.     Every  na- 
tural conftitution  is  equally  juft  and  eafy.    I  have,  there-^ 
fore,  fo  mean  a  fpirit  that  I  meafure  not  good  fortune  by 
ks  heighti  by  by  its  eafy  attainment. 

His  preference  of  ^^^  ^^  '  ^ave  not  a  heart  great  enough, 
a  quiet  life  to  I  am  mqide  amends  by  an  opeb  heart, 
wko  ^wM*fo  lui!  which  enjoins  me  boldly  to  proclaim  its 
mirabie  for  his  weaknefs.  Were  I  defired  to  compare  the 
fortitude  in  the  life  of  L.  Thorius  Balbus,  a  fine  gentle-- 
gr^ate  pens,  ^^^^  learned,  healthy  ;  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent undcrflanding,  and  abounding  in  all  manner  of 
conveniencies  and  pleafures,  leading  a  tranquil  life,  andf 
all  after  his  own  way,  with  a  foul  duly  prepared  to  meet 
death,  and  fortified  againft  fuperftition,  painj  and  other 
incumbrances  of  human  neceffity,  dying  at  laft  in  battle 
with  his  fword  'drawn  for  the  defence  of  his  country ; 
fhould  I  compare  his  with  the.  Iffe  of  M.  Regulus,  fo 
grand  and  fublime  as  every  one  knows  it  was,  together 

with 


IncMoefdefice  of  Grtatmfh  ^  tfi 

Vith*  his: admirable  exir;  the  olie  without  nafne,  without 
dignky^y  the  other  exfempJary  and  wonderfully  glorious, 
I  would  doubtlefs  fay  as  Cicero  did-*,  pould  I  fpeak  as 
well  as  he.     Bur^  were  I  to  fct  them  together  in  my  own 
phrafe^   I.wouldiay  alfothat  the  life  of  the  former  is  as' 
much  within  my  capacity  and  within  my  defire,  which  I 
make  conformable  to^  my  capacity/as  the  latter  h  be« 
yond  itv  that  I  cohld  not  approach  the  laft  without  vene- 
ration, but  to  the  firft 'I  would  readily  attain  by  habit.    • 
, .  Return  we  now  to  our  temporal  great-     He  lovcd  not  to 
ttcfs,   from  which  we  have  digreffed.     I    command  ndr . 
neiij^er  like tacomniand tor  b^  command-'  -  ^^  commaiujcd. 
ed.     Otanez,  one  of  the  feven  who  had  a  right  to  lay- 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfla,  did,  as  I  would  readily 
have  done  myfelf^  ii  e.  -f  he  gave  up  to.  his  competitors 
his  right  of  attaining  to  it,  either  by  eledtion  or  by  lot, 
provided  that  he  and  his  might  live  in  the  empire'  free 
of  all  fubjeftion  and  obedience,  that  to  the  ancient  laws 
excepted ;  and  that  they  might  enjoy  all  liberty  that. 
was  not  to.  the  prejudice  thereof,  he  having  as  great  an' 
avcrfion  to  commatid  as  to  obey. 
,  The  moft  painful  and  difficult  employ-    Kings  the  more 

1    *  1  1    •       •  •    •  cxCAifable  bc- 

ment  in  the  world  is^  in  my  opinion,    caufe  their  of-- 
worthily  to  difcharge  the  office  of  a  king,     fice  is  one  of  the ' 
I  excufe  more  of  their  failings  than  men     ^oft^'^cuU. 
commonly  do,  in  confideraticn  of  the  vaft  weight  of 
their  funftion,  which  really  aftonifhes  me.     It  is  difficult 
for  fuch  boundlefs  power  to  preferve  any  decorum.     Yet 
fo  it  is  that,  even  to  thofe  who  are  not  of  the  moft  happy 
dtfpofition,  it  is  a  Angular  incitement  to  virtue  to  be  fta- 
ttoned  in  fuch  a  place,  where  whatever  good  you  A6  is 
recorded,  and  placed  to  account,  where  the  leaft  bene- 

*  CicerOy  from  whom  Montaigne  has  taken  this  parallel,  plainly  givet 
the  preference  to  Regulus.    Thoriu.^,  he  fays,  wallowed  in  pleaiures  of 
every  kind,  and  was  a  contemner  >of  the  facrifices  and  temples  of  hit 
country  s  that  he  was  a  handfome  man,  perfe6Uy  healthy,  ana  ib  valiant 
that  he  died  in  battle  for  the  caufe  of  the  republic  f  infomuch,  adds  Ci- 
cero, that  I  dare  not  name  the  man  who  was  preferable  to  htm ;  but ' 
vjrtup  fhall  fpeak  for  me,  who  will  not  heiiute  a  moment  to  give  M.K.e*  t 
gulus  the  preference,  an<3  to  proclaim  him  the  more  happy  loan.    De  ^ 
l^nib.  Bon  et  Mai.  Hb.  ii.  cap.  2o.  .  '  ' 

f  Herodot.  lib*  iii«  p«  isai  az]*  • 

faftioa' 
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^dip()  eistccid)  to  fo  maoy  m«it>  an4  where  ymr  takc^^ 
lika  llhat  of  preaeh«r$>  chiefly  addrefles  itfdf  to  the  people^ 
wiitf  are  not  v^ry  nice  judges^  eafily  decaved  rad  eafily 
fttitfiad*  Thf^fi  are!  I^w  tfaiDgs  wiiectm  we  ean  give  a  fin^ 
eere  ju^inient^  becaufe  there  ut  few  wiaietein  weliave  xK»e 
in  ibme  fgrc  a  parttc^uUr  intereft«  Superiority  and  iisfc*^ 
lioifityv  eom£n^d>  and  fubje&ioiiy.  are  ttaturally  liable  to 
envy  and  cavil,  a^  muft  nece&rtly  be  contiDually  io^ 
cTQftehiag:  vpoo:  one  anochen    I  believe  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  touehing  it$  refpeftive  rights ;  lc£  reaibn^ 
therefore^  wkicb  is  the  inflexible  and  difyd&oieitc,  when: 
we  cm  find  tt,  determine  the  caie*    k  is  icaree  k  moodi 
ago  ibat  I  tnmod  oive?  two  Scotch  authors  who  cootended 
wttih  each  other  upon  this  point.  He^ho  takes  the  paxt 
of  the  people  rcmters.  the  condition  of  a  king  worfe  than 
thai  of  a  carter ;  and  the  writer  for  the  n»)narQh  lifts 
}m&  up  ^fome  degrees  above  almighity  God  in  ibvereignt/ 
md  power* 

Gmt  men  are  Now  the  inconvemency  of  grcatnds^ 

cK^imM  from       which  I  have  here  taken  upon  me  to  cea^ 
the  cxerciies  of      {^^^^  ^pQ^  f^i^^  occafion  that  ktehf  pM 

honour  aAd  va-        ••        ^  ,        i-.-i.  i  .^* 

lour.  ^  into  my  head,  is.  ^m :  there  ta  tiot, 

perhaps^  any  thing  more  pleaiant  \m  men*s 
dealings  with  one  another  than  their  cochpetitions  and 
contentions,  through,  an  emulation  of  hoiiouir  and  va<^ 
l^jdr^i  either  in  the  exortifes  c^  the  body  or  of  the  nund^> 
wherein  fovereign  greatnefs  has  no  real  ihare*  Indeed  I 
bftve  often,  thought,  that,  outof  purerefpeft,  menJiaTe 
vf^d  pi^inces  injijriouily  and  diiidainfully  in  that  partieulan 
FiWf  the  very  thing  I  was  vehement^  di%ufted  at,  wheel 
a.  lad,  was  to' fee,  that  thofe  who  performed  their  exerdfes 
with  rtie  foebonc  to  do  their  beft,  as'  if  they  thou^t  mt 
un^yon:hy  of  fuch  effort ;  and  this  is  what  we  fee  happen 
t6  them  daily,  every  one  thinking  himfelf  unworthy  to 
contend  m^  them»  If  we  difcover  that  they  have  the 
leaft  paffipn  to  get  the  better,  there  is  not  a  man  that  will 
npt  make  it  his  bufinefs  to  give  them  the  vii9;ory,  and 
that  wiil  mit>ehv(«f  to  betray  his  own  honour  rai^her  than 
pfffcnd  theirs,  Thfey  employ  no  more  force  in  it  than  is 
neceffary  to  contribute  to  their. honour.  .What  ihAre then 
havetbey  in  an  engagement  wherein  every  one  is  of  their 

fide  ? 


^e-f.  Mfithkl^^  I/e^  thofe  p^ladjns  of  the  an^iestlin^ 

prc&^d^g  th^mfeiVi^s  to  the  jufts  (^nd-  touro^mmts^  wHb 

thi9ir ^^  bodies^  wd  artnour  inchanted.     BriiTon^  ruQaii^ 

9^ipSi;  Aiej^ander^.  purpofely  con^mkted  afwlt  '^in  lu$ 

canecr,  for  vrfii<:h  ^texand^r  chid  him,  but  be  Oiight  fo 

fa^TV^  whipped  hifli.;,  JJpQn  this  account  Carneade^  feidj 

*^  TfThat  the  fop^  of  pri«icca  learned  ryothing  right  but 

**  hj^W  to  ride  tbie  nv^o^ged.  hprfe,  by  reafon  that  ia  9ii 

•*  other  exercifts  eVfery  one  heads  and  yields  tQ  th^m; 

*^  butahorfe,  being  gteither  a  flatterer  dor  a  c<)U|ti4ar, 

<^  np|?k€;%  ^q  m<^  fc«ttple  to  fling  the  ion  of  a  kingtHftOs 

*<  tb^  ;brac  of  a  porj^f."  .  Hofi^^r  wa$  forced  to  eonfect 

tbat  ye»u$i  fopcrfe<9:,  foft,  and  delicate  a  beauty,  ihoulFd 

be  wous)ded  ^  th;e  battle  of  Troy.,  for  the  fake  of  afcrib^ 

ing  CQ^f  ^0  and  boldnei^.  to  her,  qualities  never  knovil) 

ink  thpic  who  are  c^^mpt  from  danger.    The  gQd$  <*«• 

iBade  to  be  angry,  tQ  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jeilous, 

t^  i^ieve,  and  to  be  tranfported  with  paffion,  to  honour 

them  with  the  vij7:yes  th^it  amongfl:  us  are  compoftd  of 

thofe  impprfecftiont*     He  that  does  not  participate  in  the 

h«^ar4  and  difficulty,  cawot  pretend  to  an  intered  in  the, 

hodour  and  pleafuse  that  attend  hazardous  a<!3:ion&.     U  i% 

pky^yonfliould  bavefueh  a  power  that  all  things  giw 

wary  to  you.  Your  fortune  throws  fociety  and  good  fellow^ 

fbip  too  far  from  you,  and  plants  you  in  too  great  z  foli-^ 

tu4^»    That  eafineft,  t^at  mean  facility  of  making  all . 

things  ftoop  to  you,  is  an  enemy  to  all  manner  of  plear* 

fgce.  It  is  Aiding, '  not  going ;  it  is  fleepii^^  not  livkgp 

Coaceive  a  man  accompanied  with  omnipotence,  you 

pltinge  him  iot  90  abyfs,  and  put  him  under  a  neceiSty  of 

b^g^Dfir  nioleftadon  and  oppofltion  from  you  as  ;a9  alms* 

Htsi  teng  and  bis  welfare  are  in  a  flate  of  iodigenceu 

The  good  q^ajiities  pf.  kings  ar^  dead  and  loft,^  for  thefir 

sre  only  to  be  perceived  by  comparlfon,  and  we  put  tbemi* 

•  Plutftixh,  in  his  treatife,  How  a  Flatterer  may  be  diftingttiihedi  from 
a  Friend,  where  this  man,  who  foifered  Alexander  to  conquer  him,  it 
caUcId  Cr(flbn  iiiftead  of  IB^ibn  as  !t  li  fpc^v'm  all  the  editions  of  Nionr 
talgne  that  I  have  tnet  wVth.  Indeed,  in  Plutai'th^  tra^;  entitled,  Of  th^ 
Satisfa^Hon  or  Tranqtiitlty  ef  the  Mindi  it 'is  f|>eU  B^iV^y,  in  the  Pam  ' 
edftt»  fol.  anno  it%^.  Sitt  it  is  an^error  of  tfe«  pptfe,  beoau^  in  the  Lattii • 
verfiotij  which  accompanies  it)  Xylander  tias  pttt  Crifon, 

t  Fliitiiraby  ibidi  cbap.  15. 

put; 


17$  MONTA^OMTE^S     £srSAYS»' 

out  of  the  way  of  it.     Their  cars  are  fo  tingled  with   a 

continual  uniform  approbation^  that  they  havefcarce  any 
knowledge  of  true  praife.     Have  they  to  do  with  the 
greateft  fool  of  all  their  fubjeds  ?    They  have  no  way  to 
take  advantage  of  bim :  by  his  faying,  **  it  is  becaufe  he 
*<  is  my  king/*  he  thinks  he  has  faid  enough  to  imply 
that  he  therefore  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  overcome;     This 
quality  ftifles  and  confufes  the  other  true  and  eflentiat 
qualities,  which  are  funk  deep  in  the  kingfliip,   and 
leaves  them  nothing  to  fet  themielves  off  but  adions 
that  are  aftually  contiguous  and  fubfervient  to  royalty,' 
viz.  the  fund  ions  of  their  ofEce.    It  is  fo  much  to  be  a 
king,  that  be  is  only  fo  by  that  very  denomination*  This 
jfirange  luftre  that  furrounds  him^  conceals  him,  and 
robs  us  of  the  view  of  him.     Our  fight  is  thereby  re- ; 
pelled  and  dtffipated^  being  engroffed  and  dazzled  by 
this  glaring  fplendor.     The  fenate  awarded  the  prize  of 
eloquence  to  Tiberius^  but  he  refufed  it^  as  thinking  that^ 
though  the  award  had  bren  ever  fo  juft,  he  could  not  have 
a  true  relifh  of  it  from  a  judgment  fo  reftrained. 

How  the  fauiu        ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  advantages  of 
of  king*  arc  hid     honour,  fo  do  we  footh  and  give  a  fandion 
from  their  eyes,    jq  their  very  defefts  and  vices,  not  only  by 
approbation,  but  even  by  imitation.  Every  one  of  Alex- 
ander's attendants  carried  their  heads  on  one  fide  as  he  did. 
And  the  flatterers  of  *  Dionyfius  ran  foul  of  one  another 
in  his  prefence,  flumbled  at,  and  kicked  up  every  thing 
ia  their  way,  to  denote  that  they  were  as  purblind  as  he. 
Even  ruptures  have  fometimes  been  a  recommendation ' 
to  favour,     1  have  adually  feen  deafnefs  afieded;  and, 
where  the  fovereign  hated   his  wife,    Plutarch  -f-  ob- 
ferved  that  the  courtiers  a&yally  divorced  theirs,  whom 
they  loved.     And,  what  is  yet  more,  uncleannefs,  and 
^U  manner  of  diflblution,  difloyalty,  blafphemy,  cruel-  • 
ty,   herefy,    fuperftition,    irrcligion,    effeminapy,    and 

^  Plutarch,  Of  the  DifFerence  between  the  Flatterer  and  the  Friendt 
f  Plutarch  only  fayty  that  he  knew  a  man  who,  becaufe  his  friend 
divorced  his  wife,  turned  a  way  his  wife  alfo,  whom,  neverthelefs,  he  . 
went  .to  viAty  and  fent  for  fomettmea  privately  to  his  houfe,  which  was 
difcovered  by  the  very  wife  of  his  friend.   Plutarch,  Of  the  Differenct 
betwixt  the  Flatterer  and  the  Friend,  chap.  $•  of  Amyot's  tranflation* 

worfe 


Worfe  crimes,  if  worfe  there  can  be,  have  at  tmies  been 
the  reigning  fafliion  ;  and  by  an  example  yet  more  per- 
nicious than  that  of  the  flattericrs  of  Mithridates,  who,  * 
becaufe  their  fovereign  pretended  to  the  honour  of  being 
a  good  phyfician,  c^me  to  him  td  baveinciiions  and 
cauftics  applied  to  their  bodies ;  for  thofc  others  fufFered 
their  foUU^  a  more  noble  khd  delicate  part,  to  be  caur 
tefifed.  But,  to  coftclude  the  fubje^  I  began  withj  Ad-» 
fian,  the  ernperor,  difputing  with  the  philofopher  Fa* 
v^nus  about  the  iheaning  of  a  word,  Favofinus  (boo 
^eldtd  him  fhe  point ;  for  whi^k  his  frien^Js  blaming 
hitti,  «'  You  talk  fimply,**  ftid  he,  "  Would  you  make 
*^  tnc  bfelieV€  that  he  who  comoiand^  thirty  kgioivs^  \i 
♦*  not  k  mm  of  more  karHing  than  I  am  ?f*  f  AuguftuI 
*rrot€  Vcrfibs  kgainft  Afihius  Pollio;  *^  And  I,^  faid 
^ollio,  **  fay  notlting,  for  it  is  liot  prudent  to  take  lip  xHi 
•*  pea  iigiMi&  hirii  who  has  power  to  profcribe/'  Atid 
tkefc  w€rc.  botk  in  the  right.  For  Dionyfius^  btcaufe  hi 
could  J  not  equal  Phittilcliius  in  poetry,  andPkiro|irt 
reafoning,  condemned  the  one  to  the  quarries,  and  lent 

the  other  to  the  ifle  of  Jfcgin^  to  be  fold  for  a  flaVe.  : 

* .  •.  ^ 

*  Plutarch,  ibid.  chap.  13.  f  M\ii  Spartiani  A^rianua  Caefar,  p.  7  &. 
tthitt,  Aug.  t  Orj-atherbecaixfe  be  was  not  able  to  bear  the  flight  opi. 
nion  which  Philoxenin  (hewed  of  bis  poetry.  Diodornt  of  Sicifl]^^  Irb.  xi. 
cap.i.  fays,  Ibttt  one  day»at  fupper-time,  as  they  were  rdadin^  fome  vrdrth- 
l^fs  poems  of  this  tyrant,  tbae  excellent  poet  Philpxenusi  being  charged 
to  give  his 'opinion  of  theiA,  ivas  too  free  in  his  anfwer  to  pfeafe  DSonyii* 
Us,  for  which  the  tyrant  was  fo  much  incenft^d  againit  him  that  h^or« 
dered  him, to  be  fent  immediately  to  th^  qujuries.  g  Montaigne  is 

tniftakett  bis)«  with  regard  to  Plato,  who  was  fold  a  flave  in  the  iltand  of 
^gina,  by  order  of  Dionyfius  the  tyTant,  becaofe  hebad  fpokeii  too freely 
to  him;  as  Diodorus  of  Sicily  &ys  politively,  lib.  xv.  cap.  %,  and  more 
particularly  alio  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  Plato,  lib^  iii.  feQ.  f  8, 19.  In 
thefe  t«*o  laft  ntotes  th^  fault  I  have  found  with  Montaigne  Imigbt,  iii- 
deed,  have  as  well,|4aced  to  the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  fays^the  very 
fame  thin2'.a«.Montaigne  in  his'  treatife  Of  Contentment,  or  Peace  as 
the  MiAO,  cttap.  11.  yet  I  cannot  bat  think  that  Plutarch  has'  heri 
Wtn  ginltf  i>f  f<lme  inaocucaitty  of  eKprriiton. 


Vol.  lir,  N  CHAP', 
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C  H    A    P.     VIII. 

Of  the  Art  of  Dlfcourfing. 

The  cm!  of  jw-  T  T  19  the  cuftom  of  our  juftlce  to  coii- 
niffimcnrs  5  and  X  demn  fome  for  a  warning  to  Others^, 
how  the  vices  To  conde/nn  them  for  5o  other  reafon  but 
may  fcrve  for  beGaule  they  have  doi^e  amits,  were  down- 
infiruaion  to        y jght  ftupidity,  as  Plato  fays,  for  what  \% 

done  cannot  be  vindpne ;  but  it  is  to  the 
wd  they  may  offend  no  more,  and  that  others  may  pot 
commit  the  like  offence.  We  do  not  reform  the  man  whom 
we  hang,  but  we  reform  others  by  bina,  I  do  th<J  fame,  My 
errors  are  fometimes  natural,  and  neither  to  be  oorrcded 
nor  remedied ;  but  the  benefit  which  virtuous  men  do  the 
public,  by  making  themfclves. imitated,  J  m^y  dp^i  per? 
baps,  in  making  iny  cojiduft  avoided. 

Ifonne  vides  jilbi  ut  tnale  vivatflius,  utque 
Barrus  imps  ?  magnum  documenium,  ne  patriam  rem 
Pcrdere  qtiis  velit  "*.  . 

Oon^t  you  behold  the  wealthy  Albus*  fon, 
Hdw  wretchedly  he  lives,  how  he's  undone ! 
There's  Barrus  too,  how  Ihabby  is  he  grown  ! 
Barrus,  the  greateft,  rake  of  all  the  town  : 
\.  A  good  inftudion  for  J^oung  heirs,  that  they. 
Should  not  their  patrimony  fool  away. 

.Whilft  I|.  proclaim  and  condemn  my  own  imperfe<5tionSg 
another  perfon  will  be  taught  to  fear  them.  The  parts  that 
^  moft  eftecm  in  my felf  derive  more  honour  froitraccufing, 
than  from  recommending  myfelf ;  which  is  the  reafon  I 
the  oftner  relapfe  and  ftick  to  them.  But,  when  all  is  faid 
and  done,  a  man  never  fpeaks  of  himfelf  without  lofs. 
Self-condemnation  is  always  believed,  but  felf-praife 
^ever.  There  may  perhaps,  be  fome  of  my  own  corrftitu- 
tiottj  wh&  inftrudt  me  better  by  contrariety  than  by  fimi- 

•  Hon  lib.  i.  fat*  4>  vcr.  to9)  &e. 

litude, 
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litude,  and  more  by  avoiding  than  imitating  me.  Thi^ 
"Was  that  fort  of  difcipline  which  the  elder  Caco  had  in  his 
thoughts,  when  he  faid,  that  *^  wife  men  have  more  to 
**  learn  of  fools,  than  fools  of  wife  men  \*  and  that  an- 
cient player  upon  the  harp,  who,  Paufanias  faid,  u fed  to' 
compel  his  fchplars  to  go  and  hear  one  that  lodged  op- 
pofite  to  him,  who  played  very  ill,  that  they  might  there- 
oy  learn  to  hate  his  difcords  and  falfe  meafiires.  The  hor* 
ror  of  cruelty  more  inclines  me  to  mercy  than  any  exam- 
ple of  clemency  could  poffibly  do.  A  good  riding-  mailer 
does  not  fo  much  mend  my  feat  in  the  faddle  as  ap  attor- 
ney, or  a  Venetian  gondolier  on  horfeback  ;  and  a  ferry 
fpeaker  reforms  my  language  better  than  a  good  one. 
The  filly  look  of  another  perfon  always  advertifes  and  ad- 
yifes  me  ;  and  that  which  is  pungent  awakes  and  roufeS 
much  better  than  what  is  pleafing.  It  is  fit  time  for  us  to 
reform  the  backward  way  by  difagreement  rather  thatl  by 
agreement,  by  difcord  rather  than  accord,.  As  I  learn 
little  by  good  examples,  1  make  ufe  of  bad,  which  are  very 
common.I  have  endeavoured  to  render  myfelf  as  agree- 
able as  I  fee  others  offenfive,  as  conftant  as  L fee. others 
fickle,  as  affable  as  I  fee  others  rough,  as  good  as  I  fee 
others  wicked ;  but  I  propofed  to  myfelf  meafures  invin* 
cible. 

The  mod  fruitful  and  natural  excrcifc    ^.     rex^ 

i.    ,  .     ,     .  ...  -         The  ttfefulnefs 

ot  the  mmd,  in  my  opmion,  is  converfa-  of converiation. 
tion,  the  ufe  of  which  I  find  to  be  more  a* 
greeable  than  any  other  exercife  in  life.  For  this  reafon. 
were  1  now  forced  to  make  my  choice  at  this  inftant,  % 
think  I  would  agree  rather  to  lofe  nly  fight  than  my  hear- 
ing, or  my  fpeech.  The  Athenians  and  the  Romans  alfo 
held  this  exercife  in  great  honour  in  their  academies:  and 
the  Italians  to  this  day  retain  fome  foofleps  of  it  to  their 
great  advantage. 

The  ftudy  of  books  is  a  languid,  fee^     it  u  an  Mercir^ 
ble  motion,  that  does  not  warm,  whereas     more  inftu^ive 
converfation  at  once  itiftruds  and  exercifes.    **).*"  ^^®  ^^^^ .  \ 
If  I  difcourfe  with  a  man  of  ftrong  fenfe, 
and.  a  fhrewd  difputant,  he  fmites  me  hip  ahd  thigh. 


^oad$  mcofl  the  right  and  left,  atid  his  imaginations 
yigpur  to  mine.  Envy,  glory,  contention,  ftimulate,  and 
fftife  me  above  myfelf ;  whereas  a  unifon  of  iudgm€nt  is 
a  q\iality  that  is  9  pcrfeft  imifance  in  convermtion.  But 
as  the  inind  gathers  fiyength,  by  the  commimication  of 
vigorous  and  regular  gnderllandings^  it  is  not  to  be  exprefP- 
cd  how  much  it  lofes  and  degenerates  by  the  continual 
cprrefppnde^ce  and  conopany  which  we  keep  with  fuch 
ivhofc  imagination  aie  vulgar  and  diftempered..  There  » 
no  cpnta^pn  which  fpreac^  like  that,  i  have  fufficient  rea« 
fpq  to  l^now  the  evil  of  it  by  dear  experleirce.  I  love  t& 
c|ifcP¥rfe  ^nd  difpute  ;  but  it  is  with  few  men  only,  and 
fpr  my  own  fake  ;  for  to  be  put  up  as  a  fpeftacle  beforer 
9  great  aflcBably,  and  to  mafcc  a  parade  andboaftingof 
a  man*s  flow  of  wit  and  words,,  is,  I  think„  very  unbe- 
coming a  perfon  of  hpnoiisr.  ^ 

Nonfenf<?  is  a  contemptible  quality,  hnt 

Er  wi5 1^- '''    ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^>  ^"^  ^^  f^^^ 
fienfcisa  vepy       and  vex  at  it  as  I  doj,  is  another  fort  of 

iNm^*  ^4f "      dtfeafe,  altogether  as  troublefome  as  non- 
mni!'^      ^        fenfe :  and  this  is  the  very  thing  of  ti^hicb 

1  will  now  accufe  myfelf*  I  enter  into  a^ 
conference  and  difpute  with  great  freedom  and  eafe»  for* 
afmuch  as  opinion  meets  in  me  with  a  foil  very  unfit  foi* 
penetration,,  and  too.  hard  for  it  to  take  any  deep  root. 
No  propofitibns  aftonilh  me,  no  belief  oflfends  me,  hoW 
cpntraty  fbevef  it  be  to  my  own.  There  is  no  fancy  fa 
frivolous  and  extravagant  that  c^oes  not  feem  to  me  to  be 
very  foitabk  to  the  procJu<9:  of  the  human  underftandiitg. 
^$  fcMT  fuQh  of  us,  wiio  deprive  our  judgment  of  the  righ  t 
^  makiEtg  degrees,  we  look  upon  the  various  Qpinioh^ 
with  indifference;;  and  if  we  do  not  incline  our  judg- 
ments to  ^them,  yet  we  readily  lend  an  ear  to  them; 
Where  one  fcatc  of  the  ba-Hance  is  quite  empty,  I  let 
fttc  odicr  waver  under  the  dreams  of  an  old  woman :  and' 
1  .chink  myifelf  excufable  if  I  chufe  the  odd  number,, 
Hiurfcfty  rather  than  Friday  ;  if  I  had  rather  be  the 
twelfth  pr  .fourteenth  than  th^  thirteenth  at  table;  if  ! 
I^fld  wther,^  on  a  journey,  fee  a  Hare  Bun  by  me  than  croft 

my 
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my.  road,  and  that  my  flocking  be  put  on  my  left  foot? 
firft.  All  fuch  wbimfies  as  are  current  about  \is,  <3eferve 
kaft  to  be  heairkened  unto.     As  to  me  they  are  all  meter 
vanity,  and  that  is  what  they  really  import.     Moreover, 
vulgar  and  cafual  opinions,  confidered  in  their  W^ight^' 
frc,  indeed,,  fomething  more  than   nothing   in  naturisJ 
And  he  who  will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  proceed  fo  far,  falls^ 
perhaps,  into  the  vice  of  obftinacy,  for  the  fake  of  avoid* 
ing  that  of  fuperftitionv    'the  contr^diftions  of  ju^-^ 
ifueats,  therefore,  neither  offend  nor  alter  me ;  they  only  , 
awake  and  exercife  me*     We  ihun  correftion,  whereas 
we  ought  to  put  ourfelves  in  the  way  of  it,  efpecially  whetj 
it  comes  by  way  of  conference,  and  not  of  authority.  A^i 
to  every  oppofition,  we  do  not  confidcf  whether  it  be  juflj 
but  how  we  Ihall,  right  or  wrong,   difengage  ourfelvci 
from  it.    Inftead  of  extending  our  arms  we  thmft  out  our 
tUws.  I  could  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  roughly  handled  by  my 
friends  telling  me  that  I  am  a  fool  and  a  dreamer,  llove 
to  hear  gentlemen  fpeak,  as  they  think,  with  <^urag^. 
We  mutt  fortify  and  harden  our  organ  of  hearing  agauifl 
this  ceremonious  found  of  words.     1  love  a  ftroog  and 
manly  familiarity  and  converfation ;  %  friendfliip  that  is 
Ijlcafed  with  the  fharpnrfs  and  vigour  of  it§  cotmnunica*- 
tion,  as  love  n  with  biting  and  fcratching.     It  is  not  vi- 
;orous  nor  generous  enough  if  it  b€  not  quarrelfame>  if  ft: 
«  civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  gingerly^  and  is 
afraid  of  a  (hock*    Hequi  enim,difp.u^^rijine  reprebmfiofm 
tateft*.  **  Nor  can  there  be  any  difputation  without  cdit- 
•|  tradition.'*  Whenlamcon.tradided;  itfouftsmyattcir- 
tioD  but  not  my  indignation.     I  incline  towards  him  who 
contradiAs  and  inftrqiSts  me.    The  cj^ufe  of  truth  ought  to 
he  the  common  caufe  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
What  anfwer  will  he  make  ?  The  p;^(fion  of  anger  h$5 
already  given  a  blow  to  bis  judgment,  Anguilh  has  taken 
poffeffion  of  it  before  reafon.    It  would  be  of  fervice  thatt 
our  difputes^  were  decidc<l  by  wagers ;  that  there  might 
^  a  .material  mark  put  upon  what  we  loft,  to  the  CjwJ 

*  Cic   deFimihusBon,&  MaLlib.  i. 
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That  we  might  keep  an  account  of  it,  and  thatmy^matf. 
niigbt  tefl  me,  "  my  ignorance  and  obftinacy  coft  me  laftf 
*'  year  a  hundred  crowns  at  feveral'times/*  Icherilh.and 
carefs  truth  in  what  hand  foeyer  I  find  it ;  I  cliearfuUy 
furrender  to  it ;  I  open  my  conquered  arms  to  it  as  far 
off  as  1  can  fee  it  approaching,  and  I  take  a  pleafutre  in 
being  reproved,  provided  it  be  not  with  an  air  too  derid- 
ing and  imperious.  And  I  accommodate  myfelf  tp  my 
accufers  more  frequently  for  civility  fake  than  for  the  fake 
of  amend iiienr,  chufing  to  gratify  and  encourage  a  freedom 
to  admonifli  me,  by  my  ready  fubmiflion  to  it.  Never- 
thelefs  it  is  hard  tp  bring  the  men  of  my  time  to  it.  They 
have  not  the  courage  to  correct,  becaufe  they  cannot 
bear  to  be  correded  therafelves.  And  they  always  fpeak; 
with  diffimulation  in  one  another's  prcfence.  I  take  fo 
great  a  pleafure  in  being  judged  and  known,  that  it  is  in 
a  manner  indifferent  to  me  in  which  of  the  two  forms.  I 
am  fo.My  imaginatiqn  fo  often  contradifts  and  condemns 
itfelf,  that  it  is  aU  one  to  me  if  anotther  do  it,  ef[)ecia^lly 
confidering  that  I  grant  no  mo^e  authority  than  what  I 
think  fittohisreprpof.  But  I  am  angry  with  the  man  who  is, 
fafurly,  wbifh  t  know  fome  are,  as  to  be  fprry  fpr  his 
admonition  if  it  be  not  credited,  and  takes  it  for  an  af- 
frontif  it  be  not  immediately  followed.  As  Socrates  always 
received  the  contradiSions  to  his  arguments  wi^h  a  fmile, 
it  may  be  faid  th^t  his  ftrength  of  reafon  was  the  caufc^ 
and  that  the  advantage  being  certai'n  of  falling  on  his 
_fide,  he  accepted  them  as  matter  of  new  viftory.  Never- 
thelef?  w?  fee,  oh  the  contrary,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cafe  that  renders  our  fe^itiment  fo  delicate  as 
an  inclination  to  pre-eminence,  and  a  difdain  of  the 
adverfary ;  ^nd  that^^  therefore,  the  weaker  difputant 
has  reaibii  xo  take  in  good  part,  thofe  contradictions 
that  correft  and  fef '  him  right.  In  earneft,  I  rather 
chufeto  keep  company  with  thofe  who  gall  me  than 
thofe  who  fear  ipc*  It  is  an  infipid  and  a  hurtful  plea- 
fure to  have  to  do  with  people  who  admire  and  make 
way  for  us.  Antifthenes  ct)mmanded  his  children  "  never 
'f^to  take  it  kindly,  or  as  a  favour,  from  any  man  who 

"  com* 
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Jaded  them  *.     I  find  I  am  much  prckaderof  a 
xiQ:ory  which  I  gain  over  m3^felf,  when  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  contention,  I  £brrender  to  the  fttength  of  my  ad* 
vcrfary'^  argument,  than   I  feel  pleafure   in  a  vidory^ 
'which  I  obtain  over  him  by  means  of  his  weaknefs*     In 
fiiort,  I  receive  and  admit  of  all  manner  of  attacks  that 
are  diredt,  how  weak  foever ;  but  I  am  quire  out  of  pa- 
tience with  thofe.  that  are  not  made  in  form.     1  little^ 
care  what  the  fubjeft  is;  the  opinions  are  all  one  to  me, 
and  the  vidtory  is  to  me  a  thing  almoft  indifferent.    1  can* 
argue  a  whole  day  together  peaceably,  if  the  debate  be- 
carried  on  with  order.     I  do  not  require  ftrength  atid 
fubtility  fo  much  as  method ;  I  mean  the  order  which  isf 
every  day  obfcrved  in  the  wranglings  of  Ihepherds  and 
Ihop-boys,  but  never  among  us.     If  they  ftart  from  the 
fubjedlit  is  uncivil  in  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  no  more  than 
what  we  do  ourfelvcs :  'but  their  tun  ult  and  impatience 
does  not  carry  them  from  their  point.     They  purfue  the 
thread  of  their  argument,     if  they  prevent,  and  do  not 
flay  for  one  another,  they  at  lead  underftand  one  an^ 
other.     Any  one  anfwers  too  well  for  me^  if  he  anfwer 
what  I  fay.     But  when  the  difputc  is  confufed  and  irre- 
gular, 1  quit  the  fubftance,  and  adhere  to  the  form  with 
anger  and  indifcretion,  and  fall  into  a  tefty,  malicious; 
and  imperious  way  of  difputing,  of  which  I  am  afrer^ 
wards  alhamed*     It  is  impoffible  to  deal  fincerely  \viih  a 
fool.  My  judgment  is  not  only  depraved  under  the  hand 
of  fo  impt^tuous  a  mailer,  but  my  confcience  alfcv 

Out  difputes  ought  to  be  prohibited    Difputesthataip 
and   punifhed   as  well   as  other  -verbal     ill  conduced 
crimes,     t  What  vice  do  thev  not  create    ^^^l^  ^^^% 

,  *    1  «     .  1  J      hibjtcdj   the  ill 

and  accumulate,  being  always  governed  co«requcntM«B  ojF 
ai)d  cooini^nded  by  paffiojn  ?     \^e  firft    ^^^^f  ^ 

quarrel 

*  Phitaroh,  Of  falie  ShanMt  ciiap.  it.    *n  ^AvItT^fyt^'  'H^xXffc  v^fAnet -rv!); 

founded  tilts  Antifthc]»iiiff,  or  Antifthenetify  as  the  Latin  tranflation  of 
pjatarcb  calls  bii^n,  with  the  chief  of  the  Cynic ^e£V,  wiK>  never  i<ad  rfifc 
/umame  of  Hercules,  wfaicli  Plutarch  givei  to  Antifthenius,  and  is  con* 
Aaotly  cali^d  AmiijLhfnes. 

X  The'  defcription  whit^  Montaigne  gives,  from  this  p!ace  to  theixiailc 
\^  in  fhe  f^e%i  page,  of  the  faults  that  commonly  attend  <our  difputes.  is 
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quarrel  'with  the  arguments,  and  then  with  the 
We  le^rn  %o  difputc  purely  for  the  fake  of  contradidi  ng  Sr 
and,  whilft  every  one  contradiAs,  and  ia  contradidted^ 
k  falls  out  that  all  that  is  got  by  the  difpute  is  the  ]cx& 
^qd  ^nihilation  of  the  truth.  Plato,  therefore,  in  itisr 
Jlepublio,  prohibits  th)s--excrcifo  to  fools  and  ill-rbred 
people.  To  what  en4  do  you  go  about  to  inquire  into  st^ 
fubje^^  of  one  who  kndws  not  kny  thing  that  is  worth 
l^nowing  ?  It  is  doing  no  injury  to  the  fubjeA  whea 
man  leaves  it  in  order  to  fee  which  way  to  treat  it.  I 
not  mean  a  way  that  is  iartful  and  fchojaftic,  but  one  that 
is  natural  and  obvious  to  a  folidunderftanding;.  What 
will  it  be  in  the  end?  One  goes  to  the  eaii,  the  other  to 
the  weft.  They  lofe  the  main  point,  and  fcatter  it  ia  a 
crowd  of  incidents.  After  ftorming  for  an  hour,  they 
know  not  what  thfcy  are  looking  for.  One  is  low,  thei 
other  high,  and  thre  third  iidelin^..  One  is  taken  with  a 
word  and  a  fimilc  :.  another  is  no  longer  fenfible  of^  tha 
oppoiition  made  to  him,  he  i&fp  engaged  in  his  purfuit^ 
and. thinks  of  following  his  own  courfe,  and  not  yours  2 
another,  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  hold  the  argument^ 
fears  all,  refufes  all,  and  at  tho  very  b^inning,  mixes 
and  confounds  the  fubjed,  or,  in  the  very  height  of  tl^Q 
jiifpu.te,  flops  fhort  and  grows  filent  by  a  peevifti  igndfc» 
ranee,  aflfeS^ing  a  haughty  contempt,  or  a  filly  modefty  of 
avoiding  contention.  This  man,  provided  he  ftrikes, 
pares  not  how  much  he  lays  himfelf  open.  T^^^^  otbef 
counts  his  very  words,  and  weighs  them  for  reafoiis.  An* 
other  is  beholden  only  to  bis  (Stentor-like)  voice^  and 
his^  lungs.  Here  is  one  that  draws  inferences  againft 
liimfelf,  and  another  that  deafens  you  with  prefaces,  and 
S5ip^rtine;nt  digreffions  "f.  Another  falls  into  downright 
railing,  and  picks  a  quarrel  for  nothing,  \ix  ord<;r  tog^ 

very  }uft,  and  very  ap*eeabty  expreiTed.  P«re  Bouhours  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  tliat  Uj^  hat  iafertM  it  alnioft  vtvfaiattm  in  lib.  iiL  of  bit  Art  d'e 
Benfer,  cliap.'sa<  V  7.  but  witbout  dirc£^y  aft:ribtof  th^  lumcMjr  of  t( 
to  Montaigne,  wbom  bo  only  points  out  by  the  vagae  charader  of  the 
Ce]fbjrattdAMtbor$  wh«reaahe  ought  inioft  certamly  to  have  named  Moiw 
^gnfB  txpr^flor*  efpecially  afiter  having  )nft  criticifed  him  in  the  fame 
chapter  with  ^reat  feverity^  to  call  it  no  worA^,  wihtivhe  not  piiiy  quote^ 
bia  wordsy  bat  naifted  lum  without  any  feraple. 
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dleiir  of  the  compasy  and  converfition  of  i  wit  that  \% 
tDo^  hard  for  him.  Thts  laft  looks  not.  into  the  reafQa 
of  things,  but  draws  a  Udc  of  circumTallation  aUn^ 
you,  with  the  logic  of  his  ciaufes^  and  the  rules  cjfi 
liis  art*. 

^Vho now doesrnot  enter  bto  a  ^ftruft    The  ftrar^  *» 

i^f  the  fcicnccs,  and  doubt  whether  he  can     ^^^^^^l^^^ 

reap  aay  foiid  advantage  from  them  for 

the  ncceffitics  of  life,  confidcring  the  ufe  we  put  them 

to.     Nibiifaiiantrbus  Hieris  ^9  as  Seneca  calls  it.     Who 

has- got  undepftandtng  hy  logic  ?    Where  are  all  its  fine 

promifes.^     Nee  ad  melius  vivendum,  nee  ad  commodiia 

diffkremium;  '<  it  neither  makes  a  man  live  better^  noc 

^^  dificourfe  more  pertin«itly/'  1$  there  more  baldcrdafh  in 

the  brawls  of  fifh-women  than  in  the  public  difputcs  qf 

the  men  of  this  profeifion  >■    I  would  rather  that  a  ion 

of  mine  Ihould  learn  the  language  of  the  taverns  thaa 

die  babble  of  the  fehools.     Take  a  mafter  of  arts,  and 

difcourfe  with-  him,  does  he  not  make  lis  feniible  of  diis 

artificial  excellency  )   .  Does  he  not  captivate  the  wo^ 

inen,  and  inch  tgnoramufes  as  we  are,  by  the  admira* 

tion  of  the  ifarength  of  his  reafons,  and  the  beauty  of  his 

method  }     Poes.  he  not  govern  and  perfuade  us^  as  he 

,wiU  >    Why  does  a  man,  who  has  fo  great  advantage 

in  matter  and  management,  mix  railing,  indifcretinn^ 

and  rage,  in  his  di(putations  ?    Strip  him  of  his  gown^ 

his  hood,  and  hi&  Latin ;  let  him  not  batter  our  earn 

fwich  Ariftotle,   in  his  puris  naturalibus^  you  will  take 

him  for  one  of  us,  or  worfe.     By  that  complication  anfi  ^ 

confufion  of  language  with  which  they  overpower  ns^ 

they  appear  in  the  light  of  jugglers,  whofi?  feats  of  aflri- 

Tity  ftrike  and  impofe  upon  our  fenfes,  but  dp  not  at  all 

^ock  ouF  belief ;  and,  their  flight  of  hand  excepted, 

they  do  nothing  but  what  is  common  and  mean.     They 

are  not  the  kfs  fools  for  their  beii^  more  learned  ;  I  love 

and  honour  knowledge  as  much  as  they  who»  ppilefe  it ; 

ffAi  if  a  right  ufe  be  made  of  tt^  it  i^  the  moi^^  noble 

^Seneca,  ep.  50. 

ana 
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and  powerful  acquifition  of  mortals  z  but  in  thbfe   (^df 
whom  there  is  an  infinite  number)  who  eftablifli  their 
fofficiency  and  value  upon  that  bafis,  who  appeal  from 
their  underftanding  to  their  memory,  fub  alieud  umbrd 
latentes  -f,  and  can  do  nothing  but  by  book,  I  hate  iQ. 
if  I  may  venture  to  fay  it,  fomcthitig  worfe  than  ftapi- 
dity  itfclf.     In  my  country,  and  in  my  time,  learnin]^ 
has  improved  fortunes  fufficiently,  but  the  mind  not  ac 
all.     If  it  meets  with  dull  fouls  it  overcharges  and  fuf- 
focates   them,    leaving  them  a  crude  and  undigefted 
mafs;  but,  as  for  fuch  as  are  free  of  all  clogs,  it  rea- 
dily ppriiies  and  fubtilizes  them.     It  is  a   thing  of  a 
quality  almoft  indifferent;    a  very  ufeful   accomplilh- 
roent  to  a  fublime  foul,  but  to  others  pernicious  and 
imifchievous ;  or  rather  a  thing  of  very  precious  ufc, 
that  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  purchafed  at  a  low  rate; 
In  fome  hands  it  is  a  fceptre,.  in  others  a  rattle. 
i  But  tx>  proceed ;  what  greater  vi&ory 

tbat  gives  a  va-  enemy  that  he  is  not  able  to  encounter 
tiwi  ^  ^^^P"^*"  you  ?  When  you  ^et  the  better  of  your 
;     '  pofition,  it  is  truth  that  wins ;  when  you 

get  the  advantage  of  order  and  method,  it  is  you  that 
w|n.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  Plato  and  Xenophotv, 
Socrates  difpytes  more  for  the  fake  of  the  difputants 
than  of  the  difpute,  and  more  to  inftruft  Euthydemus 
and  Protagoras  in  the  knowledge  of  their  impertinence 
than  in  the  impertinence  of  their  art.  He  grafps  at  the 
firft  fubjetft,  like  one  who  has  a  more  profitable  aim 
than  to  explain  it,  namely  to  clear  the  under ilandii^gs 
which  he  takes  upon  him  to  cultivate  and  exercife.  It 
is  our  proper  bufinefs  to  be  ftirring,  and  upon  the  hunt 
after  truth;  and,  if  we  profecute  the  chacc  ill  and  imr 
pertinently,  wc  are  inexcufable*  To  fail  in  feizing,  it  is 
-another  thing.  For  we  are  born  to  fearch  after  truths 
jthough  it  is, the  province  of  a  greater  power  topoil£&ii:« 
It  is  not,  asDemQcritus  faid,  concealed  in  the  unfgtl^pmr 

t  Seneca,  epifl.  13,  i.e.  We ^re.  always trap|I^iori^  and  never  aii« 
thorit 

•    '•  s>ble 
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>fi  but  rather  elevated  to  an  infinite  height  xrt 

divipe  knowledge.     The  world  b  but  a  fchool  of  in- 

•quir^'*     It  is  not  who  (hall  enter  the  field,,  but  whoihall 

perform  the  bcft  courfea.     He  may  as  well  play  the  fool 

ivho  fpeaks  th&  truth,  as  he  who  utters  a  falfthood ;  for: 

^wre  are  upon  thci  niannerj  not  the  matter  of  fpeaking* 

It  is  my:  hiitnour  to  regard  the  form  as  much  as  the  fub- 

ftance,  and  the  advocate  as  much  as  the  caufe,  according 

to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Alci blades.  •  And  I  amufe  qay-- 

felf  c^'ery  day  in  reading  authors,  without  minding  thdi* 

learning ;  their  method  being  what  I  look  for,  not  their 

fubjeci.     Juft  fo  too  - 1  hunt  after  the  converfation  of 

fome  celebrated  genius ;  not  that  he  may  teach  me,  but 

that  I  may  know  him;  and  that  then,  if  he  be  worth  it, 

i  may  imitate  him.     It  is  in  every  man's  power  to  fpeafc 

rruly^   but  the  talent  of  a   few    only    ta   fpeak    vat» 

thodically,    prudently,  :  and   fully.  .    By    confequence^ 

the  falfity  which  proceeds  from  ignorance,  does  not  of-* 

^fend  me,  but  the  folly  of  it.     I  have  broke  off  feveral 

advantageous  bargains  by    reafon  of  the  impertinent 

wrangling  of  thole  with  whom  I  treated*     I  am  not 

moved  once  in  a  3^ear  at  the  faults  of  thofe  over  whom  I 

iiavc  any  power ;  but  for  the  ftupidity  and  obftinacy  of 

their  allegations,  and  their  fooliih  and  brutifti  excufe?; 

3^e  are  every  day  ready  to  feize  one  another  by  the  coU 

Jar.     They  neither  underftand  what  is  faid,  n^r  whyi 

and  anfwcr  accordingly,  which  is  enough  to  make  a  ttiaa 

mad.     I  never  feel  any  feyere  ihock  in  my  head  but 

when   it  is  knocked  by  another  head ;  and  am  more 

ready  to  compound  for  the  crimes  of  my  domeftics  than 

their  ralhnefs,  impertinence  and  folly.     Let  them  d« 

-lefs,  provided  they  afe  capable  of  doing  it  right/    You 

live  in  hopes  of  warming  their  affe6:ion  to  you ;  but 

•from  a  blockhead,  there   is  nothing  worth  to  be  had, 

or  hoped  for. 

But  what  if  I  tate  things  otherwife    A  great  fault  in 

'i  -x  \      1^   '  /rui      1  a  man  Qot  to  be 

than  they  are?     It  is  poffible  I  may;    able  to  bear  With 
-and,  therefore^  I  accufe  my  own  impatir    tbp  foiiicaof  . 
ence ;  and  hold,  in  the  firft  place,  that    ^^^^^*- 
fuch  impatience  is  as  vicious  in  him  who" is  in  the  right  as 
in  him  who  is  in  the  wrong.     For  it  is  always  a  tyran- 
nical 
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ittcal  fournefft  oot  to  be  ^ble  to  bear  a  form  dafewfrtfc 
ffom  one*i^  owtj.     Befides,  there  really  is  not  a  greater^ 
more  conftant,  and  more  unaccountable  follf  than    to^ 
be  moved  and  provoked  at  the  follies  of  mankind ;    for 
it  cbiefty  makes  us  quarrel  wtth  ourfelves,  and  the  an«« 
cieat  pbilofopher  never  wanted  occafioa  for  his  tear^ 
tyjiilil  be  confid^ed  htmfelf.     Mifo  *,  one  of  the  feven 
^ges^  who  was  of  the  temper  of  Timon  and  Democri  ^ 
tu»,  being  a&ed,  **  What  he  laughed  at^  being  alone^?** 
Madeanftver,  <*  For  the  very  reafon  becaufe  I  kugh 
•*  alone.*'    How  many  filly  things,  in  my  opinion,  da 
1  fay  and  anfwcr  etery  day  of  my  life ;  and.  then  hovtr 
many  more  according  to  the  opinion  of  others  >     If  I 
bite  my  own  lips  at  ir,  what  muft  Others  do  ?     In  (hort« 
wc  muft  live  among  the  living,  and  let  the  river  run 
tmder  the  bridge  without  our  care,  or  at  leaft  without 
our  being  difturfaed.  .  Ta  fpeak  the  truth,  how  comes 
it  that,  we  can  meet  a  man  with  a  hump-back,  or  anyr 
other  deformity^  without  being  angry  at  it ;  and  cannot 
bear  to  meet  with  a  perfon  who  is  of  a  wrong  headt 
tvithout  putting  ourfelvcs  into  a  paffion  ?     This  criminal 
fournefs  fticks  more  to  the  judge  than  to  the  crime*     Let 
us  alv^ays  have  this  faying  of  Plato  in  our  mouths^  ^*  D^ 
^^  not  I  think  things  wrong  becaufe  I  ani-wrong  myfeif  ? 
^*  Am  not  I  myfeif  in  fault  ?    May  not  my  s^^onitioa 
r«  rdx>und  upon  myfeif?**  A  wife  and  divine  check  this^ 
which  laihes  the  mod  univerfal  and  common  error  of 
imiikind.     Not  only  the  reproaches  that  we  caft  upoa 
*<me  another,  but  our  reafons  alfo  i  our  arguments  and 
controverfies  arc  generally  liable  to  be  retorted  upon  us^ 
%nd  we  are  hurt  *  with  our  own  weapons.     Of  this  anti- 
equity  ha9  left  ine  very  grave  examples*  It  was  faid  inge* 
viibi^ly,  and  very  pertinently  by  £rafmu»,  in  his  Adages, 
x&teuus  cmyiifuum  h$^  ola.    We  fee  nothing  behindai$^ 
We  expole  ourfelves  to  laughter  a  hundred  times  a  day, 
"while  we  laugh  at  our  neighbour,  and  detcfl  in  others  the 
{Ve^y  faults  thai:  a^  more  confpicvtous  in  ourfelves/  aild 
which  we  admiriC  with  wonderful  impudence  and  madvec* 

;  •  IKoa*  Laiert.  in  tiir  life  of  Mifo^  lib.  i.  §  x^f^ 
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tency.  It  was  but  yeft^rday  that  I  faw  a  mail  of  good 
fenfc  pleafantly  and  juftly  ridiculing  the  folly  of  another^ 
who  batters  the  ears  of  all  companies  with  the  patalpgue 
of  his  genealogies  and  alliances^  above  half  of  them  ^fe 
(for  they  whofe  titles  are  moft  dubious  an4  uncertain, 
are  the  moft  apt  to  fall  »pon  fuch  ridiculous  topics),;, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  had  he  looked  at  home^  he  would 
have  founds  that  he  was  alto^ther  as  intemperate  and 
impertiaent  in  publifliing  and  crying  up  the  pedigree  <^ 
his  wife.  O  1  the  impertinent  aflurance  with  which  the 
wife  fees  herfelf  armed  by  her  own^  bufband  !  If  he 
underjbod  Latin  we  would  fay  to  him, 

Jlgifis  bM  iwn  infmit  fath  fu& ffmte^  inftiga  ^. 

If  of  herfelf  fee  be  not  mad  enough. 
Be  fure  to  urge  her  to  the  utmoft  {»roof. 

I  do  not  fay  that  no  man  ihould  accufe  who  is  not  clear 
bimfelf ;  for  then  the  one  would  ever  accufe,  not  even 
he  that  i$  clear  from  the  fame  fort  of  ftdn;  but  I  mean^^ 
that  while  our  judgment  falls  upon  another  whofe  name 
is  then  in  queftion,  it  does  not  exempt  us  from  an  io- 
ternal  and  fevere  jurifdi(ftion.  It  is  an  office  of  charit/ 
that  the  man  who  cannot  reclaim  bimfelf  from  a  vice, 
ihould,  neverthelefs,  endeavour  to  rempve  it  ib  another, 
in  whom,  perhaps,  it  may  not  have  taken  fo  deep  and 
malignant  a  root*  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  pertinent 
anfwer  to  him,  who  admonifties  me  of  my  fault,  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  fame.  What  does  this 
iignify  ?  The  admonition  is,  notwithftanding  true  and 
ufefuL  If  we  had  a  good  nofe  our  ordure  would  be  the 
more  offenfive  to  us,  becaufe  it  is  our  own.  And  So- 
crates is  of  opinion,  that  whoever  Ihould  find  himfelf^ 
his  fon,  and  a  (Iranger,  guilty  of  any  violence  and 
wrongs  ought  to  begin  with  himfelf,  to  prefent  bimfelf 
firft  to  the  fei^tencc  of  juflice ;  and,  in  order  to  purge 
bimfelf,^  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  the  hangman.  The 
Ton  ibould  take  place  next,  and  then  the  monger.  If 
^his  precept  feem  a  little  too  fevere,  he  ought,  at  fcaft, 

f 

*  Ter.  Andnki  aft  ir,  ft«nt  s.  m.'y^ 
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to  prefent  himfclf  the  firft  to  the  fling  of  his  own  coin 
fcience. 

Tbat  which  '^^^  ^^"^^^  ^[^"^^^  perceive  thihgs  only 

0rikcs  our  fcnfcs  by  external  accidents,  arc  our  proper  and 

determine*  gur  firft  judges  j  and  it  IS  no  Wonder  if,  in 

g"raf hy "?obe,  ^^  ^^^  ^he  parts  of  our  focial  duty^  there  i$ 

aiid  fortunp  of  fo  perpetual  and  univerfal  a  mixture  of 

5idg?lMo\^^^^^  ceremonies  and  fuperficial   appearances^ 

'feiidiiny  things  infomuch  that  therein  cotjfifts  the  belt 

fliat  ^u  from  his  ^^^  nioft  efFeftual  p^  of  our  civil  go- 

t    *.;     ...         vernment*   It.is  ftill  man  with  whom  we 
have  to  dq^  whpfe  condition  is  wonderfully  corporeah 
As  for  thofe  who,  of  late  years,  have  aimed  to  erecft  fuch 
a  contemplative  and  immaterial  exercife  of  religion  fot 
us,  let  them  not. wonder  if  there  be  fome  who  think  it 
had  flipped  and  vaniflied  through  their  fingers,  had  itnot 
continued  among  iis  as  a  mark,  title,  and  inftrument  of 
^ivifion  and  partition,  mere  than  by  itfelf.     As  in  a  con- 
ference^ the  gravity,  the.  robe,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
fpeaker,  often,  give  a  reputation  to  vain  and  filly  argu* 
ments  ;  it  is  npt  to  be  prefumed,  but  that  a  gentleman 
fo  attended,  and  that  ftrikcs  fuch  an  awe,  has  fome  flif* 
ficiency  in  him  that  is  more  than  common  ;  and  that  the 
inan  to  whom  the  king  has  given  fo  many  commiflioni 
and  oflices,  a  man  of  fo  folemn  anid  fupercilious  a  coun- 
tenance, m'uft  be  a  perfon  of  greater  abilities  than  an- 
other who  falutes  him  at  a  great  diftance,  and  who  ha^ 
ho  employment.     Not  only  t^he  words,  but  the  grimacei 
of  thofe  people,  are  confidered,  and  put  to  the  account, 
every  one  making  ic  his  bufinefs  to  give  them  fome  find 
and  folid  conftrudtion.     If  they  condefcend  to  commori 
converfatioh,  and  you  offer  them  any  thing  but  appro- 
bation and  reverence,  they  knock  you  down  with  the 
authority  of  their  experience:  they  have   heard,  they 
have  feen,  they  have  done  fo  and  .fo ;  you  are  cruflied 
with  ^examples.     I  would  chufe  to  tell  them  that  the 
fruit  of  a  furgeon*s  experience  is  not  the  hiftpry  of  his 
praftice,  and  his  calling  to  mind  that  he  has  cured  four 
people  of  the  plague,  and  three  of  the  gout,  ijnlefs  he 
knows  how  tQ  .extraft  fooiething .  from  it  on  which  to 

form 
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fbtrri  Ills  judgment,  and  make  us   fenfibde  that  he  ii^ 
Aereby  become  the  wifer  in  the  ufe  of  his  art*     As  in  i" 
concert  of  mufic,  we  do  not  hear  a  lute,  a  harpfichordv 
and  a  flute  alone,  but  one  blended  harmony  of  all  the 
mftruments  together.     If  they  are  improved  by  travel-*' 
ling,  or  by  their  pofts,  their  underftanding  will  make  it 
appear.     It  is  not  enough  to  count  the  experiment-s  i 
they  muft  be  weighed  and  forted,  digcfted  and  diftilledv 
in  order ito  extract  the  arguments  and  inferences  •  whichf 
they  carry  with  them.     There  were  never  fo  many  hif*^ 
torians.     It  is  always  good  and  ufeful  to  attend  to  them, 
for  they  furniflx  us  every  where  with  excellent  and  com^ 
raehdable  inftrudidns  from  the  magazine  of  their  mcmo-^ 
ry,  which,  doubtlefs,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  ibp- 
port  of  life.     But  it  is  not  this  we  feck  for  now :  we  ex- 
amine whether  thefe  relaters  and  coUedors  of  things  are 
^ommendablf  themfelves.   I  hate  every  kind  of  tyranny, 
both  in  words  and  deeds.     I  heartily  fet  myfelf  againfl: 
thofe  vain  circbmftances  which  deceive  our  judgment 
through  the  fenfes;  and,  whilft  I  narrowly  obferve  thefe 
extraordinary  grandees,  I  find,  that  at  beft,  they^re  but 
men  as  others  are.  '    ' 

Rarus  enim  ferme  ftnfus  comrhunis  %n  ilia 
For  tuna  *. 


for  'tis  rare 


If  wealth  uncommon,  common  feikfe  can  Ihare. 

Perhaps,  we  think  them.  Icfs  than  they 
^t^  by  reafon  they  undertake  more,  and  ^ppjaf  fomc"*" 
make  a  greater  parade,  and  at  the  fame  times  toberoorcj 
time  do  not  perform  what  they  engaged  1°^  ■  JJ^fl^^ ''^'^ 
in.  There  muft  be  more  vigour  and 
<irength  in  the  bearer  than  the  burden.  He  who  has  not 
exerted  his  full  ftrength,  leaves  you  to  guefs  whether  he 
has  ftill  more,  and  whether  hp  has  been  tried  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  what  he  is  able  to  perform.  He  Avho  links  under 
his  burden,  difcovers  the  meafure  of  his  ftrengthj,  and  the 

•  •..■..•- 

,    r  •  Juv.  (ft,  vKi.  ver.w73. 

vreaknefs 
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vinduidSi  bf  kis  flioulders*    This,  isthereafoti  ^h^  w€( 
find  fo  many  more  filly  mortals  among  the  learned  tbai% 
^ere  are  others.    Some  of  them  would  h  jkve  made  gpo^. 
kufl>andmen>  good  mqrchants^  and  good  artificers :   their: 
ilDck  of  natural  vigour  was  proportioned  to  thol^  callr. 
tngs.     Knowledge  ts  a  thing  of  greftt  weight :  they  fainC 
under  it.    Their  genius  has  neither  vigour  nor  dexterity 
COOUgh  to  difplay  and  diftribute  this  rich  and  powerful 
matter,  nor  to  make  ufe  and  advantage  of  it«    U  has  no 
prevailing  virtue  but  in  a  ftrong  nature ;  and  fych  nar? 
tures  are  very  rare»    The  weak  ones,  fays  Socrates,  {poll 
the  dignity  of  philofophy  by  handling  it<   It  appears  u(e^. 
lefa  and  vicious  when  it  is  not  well  placed  '^^    Thus  ic  ia 
that  they  fpoil  and  make  fools  of  themielves* 

Humani  quaUs  Jimtdator  Jifaius  oris, 

vkavfty  nuddfque  nates  ac  terga  reliqmtj 
iMiibrium  men/is  f . 

"  Juft  like  an  ape  that,  fprung  from  mimick  race> 
With  various  afpe&s  counterfeits  man's  face. 
Which  boys,  for  fport,  with  filken  veil  adorn^ 
But  leave  its  buttocks  bare;  to  raife  their  fcorn4 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  thofe  who  govern  and  command  uS, 
who  have  the  world,  as  we  fay,  in  a  ftring,  to  be  then  of 
common  underftanding,  and  to  be  able  to  do  what  we 
^an ;  for  if  they  are  not  very  much  fuperior  to  ^us  they 
are  far  below  us,  fince  as  ,they  promife  more  they  ought 
to  perform  more. 


^  Like  prseSoos  liquos  which  is  fpoiitd  if  poured  iiiu  a  f  eCel  that  k 
fiol  clean. 

Sinarum ejtnifi^n)as^  quodatmque  wfundu^  mcefeif. 
Tainted  vefiels  four  their  contents. 

t  CUudian  ia  Euttop.  lib.  i.  ver,  joj,  &c. 

.       ■     ..  •    •  '  *  Yet 
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.  Yet  filence  in  them  not  only  gives  them  silence  is  of  ad- 
an  air  ofrefpeft  and  2;ravity,  but  often  mirdbieureto 
alfo  conduces  to  their  profit  and  feryice.  *n«g«^^B^- 
Megabyfus  going  one  day  to  fee  Apelles  in  his  painting 
room,  fat  ftill  a  long  time  without  fpeafcing  a  word ; 
but  at  laft,  beginning  to  difcourfe  of  his  performances, 
he  received  tliis  harfti  reprimand  from  \{\m  :  **  Whilft 
*'  thou  waft  filent  ^  thou  feemedft  to  be  fome  perfon  of 
"  great  account,  becaufe  of  thy  chains,  and  thy  pompous 
"  appearance  ;  but  now  that  we  have  heard  thee  fpeak, 
"  there  is  not  the  meaneft  boy  in  my  work- ihop  that  does 
•*  not  defpife  thee/*  His  magnificent  habi;,  and  his 
;reat  ftate,  condemned  his  ignorance  the  more,  while 
le  talked  of  painting  fo  impertinently.  He  ought  to 
have  faid  nothing  at  all,  and 'not  betrayed  his  fuperficiat 
and  conjeftural  knowledge.  How  many  fools,  in  my 
time,  have  paffed  for  men  of  prudence  and  capacity,  by 
reafon  of  their  gravity  and  taciturnity  ! 

Dignities  and  offices  are  of  neceflity  eon-     ^he  greatcft 
ferred  more  by  fortune  thaq  by  merit,  apcl     offices  cfiftrir 
kings  are  often  blamed  for  it  wrongfully.     ^^^^^^"^^^^ 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
ihould  have  fo  much  fortune  with  fp  little  (kill. 

Principls  eft  virtus  maxirfta^  nofefttos  f . 

No  greater  virtue  can  a  prince  ienjoy 

Than  well  to  know  the  men  he  would  employ. 

For  natut^  has  not  given  them  a  fight  that  can  extend  to 
fo  many  people,  to  difcern  where  lies  the  preference,  and 
to  penetrate  into  our  breafts,  where  our  .will  and  worth 
.are  beft  to  be  known.  They  muft  make  choice  of"  us  by 
conjefture  and  trial ;  by  Our  faii;iily,  wealth,  learning, 
and  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  all  very  weak  arguments. 
Whoever  could  find  out  a  way  to  form  ^  right  judgment 
of  this,  and  to  chufe  men  by  reafon,  would,  by  fo  doing, 
eftablifh  a  perfect  form  of  government* 

•  Plutarch,  in  bis  trcatife  How  todiftinguift)  the  flatterer  from  the 
friend,  chap.  14..  f  Martial.  lib.  vii1.epig.15.  ver.  ult* 

Vol.  III.  O  Nay 
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Whether  fuc  ^^y  ^^^^'  he  has  brought  this  grand 

ccfs  be  siiwjyi »      'affair  to  a  point.  This  is  faying  fomething^ 
proof  of  fuflS-         t)^|.  not  enough  :  for  thisbrtiilfori  isjuftly 

admitted,  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  coun- 
fels  by  events.  The  Carthaginians  *  punimed  their  gene-^ 
irals  fojr  giving  wrong  advice^  though  it  was  attended  with 
happy  fuccefs ;  and  the  people  of  Ranie  often  refufed  tri- 
umph for  great  and  very  advantageous  viftories,  becaufe 
fuch  fuccefs  was  not  to  be  expefted  from  the  gencrar^ 
cbniJuft.  "We  cbmmbnly  fee  in  the  tranfaftions  of  the 
world,  that  fortune,  to  Ihew  us  her  power  in  all  things, 
and  which  takes  pleafure  in  mortifying  our  prefumption^ 
iiot  being  able  to  make  fools  wife,  Ihe  makes  them  happy 
in  fpite  of  virtue,  and  is  forward  to  favour  thofe  operations' 
ivhich  are  moft  purely  of  her  own  plan^  Hence  it  is  that 
wc  daily  fee  the  fimpleft  amongft  us  bring  very  great  bu- 
finefs,  both  public  and  private,  toaniffue:  andasSiran- 
Jiezf,  the  Perfiain^  made  anfwer  to  thofe  who  wondered 
Bow  hb  aflfeirs  fucceeded  fo  ill»  confidering  that  his  deli- 
berations w^re  fo  wife :  **^  that  he  was  fole  mafter  of  his^ 
*•  purpofes,  but  the  fuccefs  of  his  affairs  was  wholly  in  the 
*^  power  of  fortune  J^***  Thefe  may  return  the  fame  anfwer^ 
but  with  a  contrary  bias.  Moft  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world  are  performed  by  accidents.  v;  . 

Fa  la  viam  iwveniunt  %     ■ 

The  Fiatts  are  fure  to  find  a  way. 

The  event  often  Juftifies  very  fboliih  condufi:;.  Our  inter- 
pofhiofl  is  as  it  were  but  a  thing  of  courfe,  and  more 
commonly  a  confideration  of  ufe  and  e:stample  than  of 
reafott.  Being  amazed  at  the  grcatnefs  of  a  deed,  I  have 
formerljr  been?  acquainted,  by  thofe  who  haVc  peformed 

•  The  CaxtiragiiuatTs  are  ftW  fo  liav^  handed  up  their  g^nerals^  though: 
TSlfKdTioQs,  if  the  advicethey-'aifcd  l>y  was  wrong,  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxxviit. 
<pap  4$.  t  Or  rather  Seii^mncf  2»<e«^»tr,  as  we  read  it  b  Plutarch^  iti  bU 
pi««0|B[ae  to  the  Remarkable  fayings  of  the  anciein  kings,  princes,  and 

Sitrcvals,       X  Plutarch  in  the  preface,  above  men tiwiecl,^  tp  tiia Rdnvk- 
teiayingi^  '     J  VWgil.  ifenciiwUb.kicVCir,  395^ 
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ir,  of  their  motives  and  their  addrcfs,  and  have  fowxd 
nothing  therein  but  very  ordinary  advice ;  and  the  molt 
common  and  cufiomary  are  alfo,  perhaps,,  the  moft  fwre 
and  convenient  for  practice,  if  not  for  ihow.  What  if 
the  plainefl:  reafons  are  the  bell  planned  ?  What  if  the 
loweft,  the  bafeft,  and  moft  beaten,  are  beft  adapted  to 
affairs  ?  In  order  to  preferve  the  authority  of  the  counfel* 
bf  kings,  it  is  not  ncceflary  that  prophane  perfons  fhouk) 
participate  in  them,  or  fee  farther  into  them  than  the 
firft  but- line.  My  confultation  Ikims  over  the  fubj^te 
little,  and  flightly  confiders  it  by  the  firft  appearances^ 
The  ftrefs  and  main  of  the  bufinefs  I  have  bceti  ufed  to 
tcfign  to  heaven. 

.    PermiUe  divis  cat&a  *. 

Leave  to  the  gods  the  reft. 

Good   fortune  and  ill  fortune  are,  in    r»i,««^- 1,.  ^ 

.   .  ^  ...  J    .       Chance  nas  a 

my  Opinion,  two  lovereigii  powers.  It  is  tcry  g««t 
a  folly  to  think  that  human  prudence  can  ^f^  "*  human 
play  the  part  of  fortune;  and  vain  is  kis 
attempt  who  prefiimes  to  comprehend  caufes«n4  confe** 
qucnces,  and  to  lead  the  pntgrefsof  hisdefign,  as  it  were, 
hy  the  hand  :  vain^  efpecially  in  military  deliberitton^^ 
Th^re  never  was  greater  circumfpeSion  and  military  pru-^ 
dence  than  has  been  fometimes  feen  amongft  us.  Coul4 
it  be  that  men  were  afraid  of  perilhing  by  the  way,  that 
they  referved  themfelves  for  the  cataftrophe  of  the  game  t 
1  even  affirm,  that  our  very  wifdom  and  confularion  for 
tooft  part,  follow  the  condud:  gfjehaiipe.  My  will  atwi 
niy  reafon  are  fometimes  moved  by  one  impulfe,  atid 
fonietimes  by  another ;  and  many  of  thofe  movements 
govern  themfelves  without.  me«  My  reafon  hat  uncercainj 
^nd  cafual  agitations* 

•  Horat.  lib.  i.  ode  9,  ver,  9»  .      . 

O  2  Kfr^ 
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Vertuntur  fpecies  anifnorumy  et  peSoramotta 
Nunc  aliosy  alios,  dum  nuhila  ventus  agebai^ 
Conclpiunt  *. 

Now  one  impreflidn  in  their  bofoms  dwells  ; 
Anothef,  when  the  wiild  the  clodds  difpels. 

If  we  but  obferve  who  are  the  men  of  the  greateft  fwajr 
in  cities,  and  who  do  their  own  bufinefs  bed,  we  ihall 
commonly  find  that  they  are  men  the  leaft  qualified.  Wo* 
men^  children,  and  fools,  have  had  the  fortune  to  go* 
vern  large  dominions  equally  well  with  princes  of  the 
greateft  abilities;  and  we  find,  fays  Thucydides,  that 
the  ftupid  governors  out-number  thofe  of  better  under- 
ftandings.  We  afcribe  the  efFeds  of  their  good  fortune 
to  their  prudence. 

Ut  quifque  fcrtund  utitur, 
Ita  pracelUt ;  atque  exindefap^re  ilium  omnes  dicimus  f  • 

According  to  their  wealth  all  men  we  prize ; 
The  rich  are  fure  to  be  cried  up  for  wife. 

wherefore  I  make  nomannerofferuple  to  declare,  that 
events  ar«  flender  proofs  of  our  worth  and  capacity. 
How  wcarc  Now  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there 

knpofed  upon  needs  no  more  than  to  fee  a  man  raifed  to 
by  rank.  honour;  though  we  knew  him  but  three 

days  befoi*e  to  be  a  man  of  little  confeqUence,  yet  an 
kiea  of  his  greatnefs  and  fufficiency  infenfibly  fteals  upon 
6ur  opinions ;  and  we  perfuade  ourfelvcs  that  as  he  in- 
creafcs  in  equipage  and  credit,  fo  he  increafes  in  merit. 
We  judge  of  him  not  according  to  his  worth,  but,  as 
ive  do  of  counters,  according  to  the  prerogative  of  his 
faftk-  Let  luck  but  turn,  fo  that  he  fall  again,  and  be 
inixed  with  the  commpn  crowd,  every  one  inquires  with 
aftonilhment  into  the  caufe  of  bis  having  been  raifed  fo 
high.  "  Is  it  he  ?"  fay  they.  "  Did  he  know  no  bet- 
^^  ter  when  he  was  in  place  ?  Arc  princes  fo  eafily  fatisfied  ? 
•^  Really  we  were  in  fine  hands.*'    This  very  thing  is  ^\  hat 

•  Vir|p.  9cpr.  lib.  i.  vcr,  410,  &c.  f  Plautws  in  Pfeud.  aft  ii.  fc  3. 

I  have 
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I  iiave  often  feen  in  my  time.  Nay  the  mafkbf  grcatrtefs, 
which  is  r-eprefented  in  comedies  in  fome  meafure  affefts 
and    deceives  us.     What  I  myfelf  adore  in  kings,  is  : 
the  crowd  of  their  adorers,    AUreyereGce  and  fubmiffipn  : 
is  due  to  them,  except  that  of  the  underftanding.     My  - 
rcafon  is  not  obliged  to  bow  and  bend,  but  my  knees  aFe. 
Melanthius,  being  afked  what  he  thought  of  the  tragedy , 
of  Dionyfius,  faid,  ^'  I  have  »ot  feen  it,  it  is  fo  obfcufed 
"   with  language  *.*'     And  moft  of  thofe,  who  judge  of  ^ 
the.  difcourfes  of  great  men,  fhould  fay  I  did  not  under- 
ftand  its  drift,  it  was  was  fo  obfcured  with  gravity,  gran* 
deur,  and  majefty.     Antifthenes  pae  day  perfuaded  the; 
Athenians  tb  give  order  f  that  their  aflcs  might  be  as- 
well  employed  in  the  tillage  of  their  lands  as  their  horfes. 
The  anfvver  made  to  hini  vva-s,  that  *^  the  afs  was  an- 
*^  animal  not  born  for  fueh  fervice/*    **  It  is  all  one/'  re- 
plie;d   he,  -**  you   need  -only  command  it  to  be  done;: 
"  for  the  moft  ignorant  and  incapable  men  that  you  em- 
^^  ployed  in  your  military  orders,  immediately  become 
*^  worthy  by  your  employing  them/*     This  is  much  like  ^ 
the  cuftom  of  many  nations  who,  when  they  have  chofen^ 
a  king,  canonize  him ;  and  do  not  think  it  enough  to 
honour  hkn,  if  they  do  act  alfo  adore  hijn.    Th^i^ople 
of  Mexico,  after  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation  are 
over,  dare  no  more  to  look  him  in  the  face ;  but,  as  if 
they  had  made  him  a  god,  as  well  as  a  king,  among  the 
oaths  they  make  him  take,  to  maintain  their  religion, 
laws  ^nd  lifcerties^  to  be  valiant,  juft,  and  courteous ; 
he  fwears  aifo  to  make  the  fun  travel  with  its  ufual  light, 
to  make  the  clouds  diftil  at  the  proper  feafon,  the  rivers 
to   i-un  in  their  channels,  and  to  n^a^e  the  eafth  bear 
all  things  neceflary  for  his  people, 

I  diflcnt  from  this  common  pradtice,     MoBtai»e  apt 
and  have  the  more  diftruft  of  a  man's  ca-     Jnan's'^abiirty 
pacity  when   I  fee  it  accompanied  with  a     from  the  mo- 
great  fortune,  and  the  public  applaufc.     ^^^.VSd'ti'J'  ■ 
We  ought  to^confidcr  of  how  great  a4vanr    great^ft^ 
tage  it  is  for  a  maw  to  fpcak  when  he 

•  Plutarch,  In  histreatife  of  Hearing^,  chap.  7,  of  Amyot's  tranflatidii* 

t  Dlog.  Laert*  in  the  lifeof  ADtifthenes,  lib.  jri.  f  8.  iwhcrcthis  it  told 

VI  a  maiiAg:  iofiktyffh^i  different,  but  in  the  jniuA  it  amo^ats  to  the  fame 

thing.  '  ..4 

O  3  pleafes^ 
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plcafcs,'  to  chufe  his  fubjeft,  to  break  off  the  argumetH* 
or  change  it  with  a  magifterial  authority,  to  defend  bimfelf 
againft  thofe  who  argue  with  him  by  a  nod  of  the  bead, 
a  fmile,  or  by  filence,  in  the  prefence  of  an  affembly 
trembling  with  reverence  and  refpcft,  A  man  of  a  mon* 
ilrous  fortune,  offering  to  give  his  judgment  in  a  flight 
difpute  that  was  foolifhly  fee  on  foot  at  his  table,  began 
iR  thefe  very  w^ords,  *•  he  who  fays  other  wife  than  fo  or 
«^fo,  muft  be  a  liar,  or  an  ignoramus/*  Purfue  this  phi- 
lofophical  point  fword- in-hand.  , 

There  is  another  obfervatioai  I  have 
SrCforming  ^^^de,  that  has  been  of  great  fervicc  to  me, 
a  right  jmig.  which  IS,  that  in  difputes  and  conferences, 

S^ack^rn"**"'*  all  thephrafes  which  we  think  good,  are 
cemvcriktron.         i^ot  immediately  to  be  accepted.     Moil 

men  arc  rich  in  borrowed  flock.  One  man 
may  happen  to  fay  a  good  thing,  to  give  an  excellent 
anfwer,  and  advance  a  notable  fentence  without  knowing 
tiie  force  of  it.  That  a  man  is  not  inafter  of  ;att  that  he 
borrows  may  be,  perhaps,  verified  in  myfelf.  Jt  is  not  al- 
ways neceflary  to  yield  prcfently  to  what  is  advanced, 
whatever  truth  or  beauty  it  has.  Either  a  man  muft  hear- 
tily oppofe  it,  or  draw  back,  on  pretence  of  not  under- 
Aanding  it,  to  try  in  all  parts  how  it  is  lodged  in  it§  au- 
thor. It  may  happen  that  we  may  embarafs  ouifeWcs, 
jftid  help  to  pufti  the  argument  too  far.  1  have  fometimes, 
in  the  neceffity  and  heat  of  combat,  made-puihes  that 
have  gone  through  and  through,  beyond  my  dofign  and 
axrpfCTation.  I  only  gave  them  in  number,  but  tkey  were 
received  by  weight :  in  like  manner,  when  I  coritend  with 
d  brifk  difputant,  I  pleafe  myfelf  with  anticipating  hb 
conclufions;  I  eafe  him  of  the  trouble  of  explaining 
himfelf,  I  endeavour  to  prevent  his  imaginatiott  whilft 
it  i^  yet  fpringing  up  and  impcrfcft ;  the  order  and 
pertinency  of  hi»  underftanding  warns  -and  threi^tcos 
iiie  at  a  good  diftance.  With  thefe  I  take  a  eourfc 
quite  (iomrarjr.  I  muft  underftand  and  ftjppofe 
nothing  but  by  them.  If  they  give  judgment  in  ge- 
pei?al  t€»ms,  "  this,  is  good,  this  is  bad,"  and  that  they 
happen  to  be  Jn  the  right,  fee  ifit  be  not  fortune  that 
hits  it  off  for  them.     Let  them  circumfcribe,  and  limit 

.  their 
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t|jcir  judgment  ^  Kttle,  why,  or  hQW  is:  it  fo*  T*b^  »m- 
verfal  jud{2;meiit$,  wliich  I  fee  fo  eomttion,  fignify  no* 
thing.    Thefp  arc  nien  who  falute  a  whoje  prQt>ie  in  .n- 
■cro^vd  together.     Such  as  have  a  |>e.rfe<£t  know^tedge  of 
thetn  take  notice  of,  and  faliue  them  particularlyi  and* 
by  nam€ ;  but  it  is  a  hazardous  attjCtrkpt.     From  hence 
1-  have  frequently  fecn  it  fall  out   that  ihallow  .wiW,   af*' 
feeing  to  appear  ingenious  in  taking  notice  of  the  beau- 
tiful ^)afiages  in  a  work  which  they  ^re  reading,  fix- 
tj^cir  admiration. with  foili  a  choice,  that,  infte3d<>f  dif* 
covering  the  author's  excellence  to  qs,  they  paly  expofe; 
tiveir  own  ignorarn^e.     It  is  a  faife  exclam^ion  lo  f«.y,- 
*^  this  n  fine/Vafter  having  heard  g  whpiepageof  .Vir-' 
gil.     By  this  means  the  cunning  ones  favc  tbefr  pteclitrf 
But  to  undertake  to  follow  him  by  a  paflagc .  here  iind 
there,  a«d,  with  a  pofitive  ai>d  approved  judgment,  tof 
attempt  the-obier-ving  wher«  a  good  auth<9r  ftarpaiTes 
himfeif,  weighing  the  terms,  phrafes,  inventions,,  ftn4 
various  excelieiicies,  one  after  another,  by  all  means, f©r-r 
bear  it*     Videndum  efi  mn  modoy  quid  qui/que  bquaiur^  fe4 
4iiamt  ^d  ^i/que  fimiai^  a$qm  efiam,  qid  de  44iufd  qui/r 
fuefenUatX;  "  ^^e  are  not  only  to  obfcrve  wh^t  every 
^*  one  fays,  but  alfo  what  he  thinks,  and  foir  what  rear 
^*  fon  he  thinks  fa''     I  every  day  hear  fools,  ifily  things 
that  are  not  iilly.     If  they  fay  a  good  tbingi  \t.t  uj^  w^ 
mine  where  they  had  it.     We  help  them  to  mafce  Mfe  of 
this  fine  expreffion,  and  of  th^t  fine  argufaent/ •  which  is 
not  their  own,  and  which  they  only  h,av^  id  keeping^ 
they  bolt  thein  out  at  a  ventiire,  ^nd  l3y  gii^fe  \  we  make 
them  turn  ogt  to  their  credit  and  cftcem.  You  lendthtNfe 
a  Hand,  h\\t  td  what  purpofe  ?     They  ido  not  thisijc 
j:hjemfelves obliged  to. you  for  it,  ajad  bcwme-ftiU  the 
greater  blockheadti  Never  fecond  them;  let  themgocii 
in  their  own  wayj  they  will  handle  the  fubje<ft  jii^ 
people  afraid  to  bprn  their  own  fingers:     T^Y  neither 
dare  to  change  its  fituation  nor  ligjit,  nor  to  dive  intd  it. 
,Sbake  it  ever  fo  little,  it  flips  through  their  fingers ;,  ^anil, 
be  their  caufe  ever  fo  good  and  ftrong,  they  give  it  up  tb 
you^     Thef^  are  fine  weapons,  but  have  npt  ^QOd*  hifMf, 
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How  many  times  have  I  feen  the  proof  of  them,  Notr, 
if  you  go  to  explain  things  to  them,  and  confirm  them, 
they  catch  at  it,  and  immediately  fteal  the  advantage  of 
your  interpretation,  by  faying,  "  that  was  what  I  was 
'•  going  to  fay ;  that  was  juft  my  thoughr,  and  if  I  did 
<«  not  exprefs  it  fo  clearly  it  was  for  waiit  of  language/' 
This  is  mere  gafconade.  There  had  need  be  malice  it- 
fclf  cmpl6yed  to  corredt  this  haughty  ftupidity.  Hege- 
iias's  do6tride,  that  we  are  neither  to  hate  nor  accufe,  bur 
to  inftrudt,  is  right  elfewhere ;  hut  here  it  is  injuftice, 
and  inhumanity,  to  relieve  and  fct  him  right,  who  cares 
not  for  it,  and  is  the  worfe  for  ir.  I  love  to  l^t  theni 
fink  deeper,  and  intangle  themfelves  more  and  more  in' 
the  mire,  till  at  laft,  if  it  be  poffible,  they  may  own 
their  miftake.  Folly  and  nonfenfe  are  not  to  be  cured 
by  admonition,  of  which  we  may  properly  fay,  as  Gyrus 
did  to  the  perfon  who  importuned  him  to  make  an  har- 
rangue  to  his  army  juft  before  a  battle,  viz.  that  men 
are  not  iiitmcdiately  rendered  valiant  and  warlike,  by  a 
fine  oration,  no  rnore  than  a  man  fuddenly  becomes  a 
luufian  by  hearing  a  fine  fong.  Thefe  are  appfentke- 
Ihips  that  are  to  be  ferved  before-hand  by  a  long  and 
conflant  difcipline.  -  We  owe  this  care,  and  this  affiduity 
of  correftionand  inftrufftion,  to  our  own  people ;  but  togo 
and  preach  to  the  firft  perfon  that  pafles  by,  and  to  lord 
it  over  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  firft  we  meet,  is  a 
cuftom  that  r  heartily  abhor.  I  rarely  do  ir,  .even  in 
private  difoourfe,  and  fooner  give  up  my  caufe  than  pro* 
cccd  to  fijch  retrograde  and  magifterial  inftrudtions* 
My  temper  is  unfit  either  to  fpcak  or  w^^ite.  for  petty 
prinees.  But  in  things  which  are  faid  in  common,'  or 
amongft  others,  however  falfe  and  abfurd  I  think  them, 
I  never  oppbfe  them  cither  by  word  or  fign. 

The  mod  dif.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^9  nothing  puts  me  fo  much 
agreeable  thiiig  ouf  of  conceit  With  a  fool,  as  that  he 
aViration^of  p'^afes  himfelf  rnore  than  any  maci  pf 
•every  tdJng  that  fenfe  can  rcafonably  pleafe  himfelf.  It  is 
hfeftysr  -  a  misfortune  that  prudence  forbids  us 
.f#lf-cont€sntment  and  confidence,  and  fends  us  alwayj 
^way  difcontente4  and  diffident  in  cafc^  where  obftinacy 
•'•  :    •  "  "  ■  ■  and 
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and"  taihnefs  'fill  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  them  with  joy 
and  aflurance*  The  ignorant  are  they  who  look  back 
at  other  men  over  the  Ihoulder,  always  returning  from 
the  combat  full  of  joy  and  triumph.  And  this  haugh- 
tineft  of  ftyle,  and  gaiety  of  countenance,  often  gives 
them  the  advantage,  >  in  the  opinion  of  hy-ftanders,  who 
are  commonly  weak  and  incapable  of  rightly  judging 
and  difcerning  the  real  advantages.  Obftinacy  and  ve- 
hemence in  opinion  is  the  furcft  proof  of  ftupidity..  Is- 
there  any  thing  fo  pofitive,  refolute,  fcornful,  .con- 
templative, ferious,  and  grave  as  an  afs  ? 

May  we  not  incorporate  in  difcourfe     ^j^^  ufcfulncit 
and  converfation  the  fliarp  and  pointed    offmarr'and 
ex nrefHons  which  mirth  and  familiarity     bold  repartees  in 

.    /     J  r  •       1  1      r      1  1      converfation. 

introduce  among  friends,  plealantly  and 
hrifkly  jefting  with,  and  bantering  one  another  ?  This 
is  an  exercife  for  which  my  natural  gaiety  fits  me  well 
enough;  andi  though  it  be  not  as  tedious  and  ferious^ 
as  that  other  exercife  which  I  mentioned  juft  now,  it  is 
every  whit  as  acute  and  ingenious,  and,  as  Lycurgus 
thought,  altogether  as  ufeful.  For  my  part,  I  contri- 
bute more  freedom  than  wit  to  it,  and  am  more  obliged 
to -luck  than  to  invention;  but  I  am  perfeft  in  fufFering, 
for  I  can  bear  a  retaliation  that  is  not  only  tart  but  in- 
difcreet  alfo,  without  being  at  all  moved.  And  when- 
ever I  am  attacked,  if  I  have  not  a  brifk  repartee  ready,' 
I  do  not  trouble  myfelf  by  purfuing  the  fubjeO:  with  a 
naufeous  impertinent  conteft,  bordering  upon  obftinacy. 
I  let  it  drop ;  am-  glad  to  give  up  the  point,  and  wait  a 
better  opportunity  to  take  fatisfadtion.  No  merchant  is 
always  a  gainer.  Moft  men,  when  their  ftrertgth  fails 
them,  change  their  countenance  and  voice ;  and,  by  an 
nnftafonable  indignation,  inftead  of  revenging  theni- 
felves,  accufe  at  once  their  own  foUy  and  impatience. 
In  thefc  jovial  moments  we  fometimes  pinch  the  private 
firings  of  our  iraperfedtion^,  which,  when  compofed,  we 
cannot  touch  without  bfFence  J  and  we  hint  our  defeds 
to  one  another  to  our  advantage.  •  .  . 

There  are  other  rough  and  indifcreet  contentions,  after 
the  French  manner,  which  I  mortally  hate.  *I  have  a  ten- 
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der  Ikin,  which  is  fenfible  of  the  Icall  touch.  I  Kavcy'  ilt 
my  tim^,  known  two  princes  of  our  royal  blood  mtened:, 
who  loft  their  Uve$  by  fuch  a  dtfimte.'  It  is  unhasKi-* 
foftte,  at  play,  to  fall  out  afid  fight. 

When  I  have  a  mind  to  jiid|je  of  any  one,  I  a&  him 
how  I'M!  likes  hin>fdlf,  to  what  degree  bis  fpeech,  or  bis 
"Urork  plcafes  himr  I  bar  thofe  fine  apologies  :  **  I  diii 
"  it  only  for  my  paftime ;  I  wa$  not  an  hour  about  it  J  I 
**  have  not  looked  oter  it  fince/' 


]  . 


Ahlatum  mediis  ^pui  efi  incudihm  ifiis  *. 

This  work,  unfiniihed,  from  ihe  anvil  came. 

What  method  W'ell  but,  fay  I,  fet  thofe  pieces  aMc, 

Montaigne  took     and  give  one  that  reprefents  you  entirej^ 
to  form  a  judg-     ^^^{^  ^  ^^g  3g  y^y  would  bjs  meafured  by^^ 

jticni  pf  a  com-       .11  1         j  i  •    1    •      1.     i_   /i 

pdUioii.  wb«n      And  then  what  do  you  think  is.  the  belt 

tbe author  Aibr    part  of  your  performance?     I^  it  thia 
mitted  to  it.^        ^^^^^  ^^  jj^^^  5  ^j^^  g^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^g  fubjea, 

the  invention,  the  jodgment,  or  the  learning  ?  For  I  com- 
monly find,  tbajt  men  are  as  wide  of  the  m^rk  in  judging 
of  their  own  works,  as  thofc  of  others,;  uQt  only  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fondnefs  they  have  for  tfaen>,  but  for  want  of 
abiWty  to  know  and  diftinguiih  them.  The  work,  by  it^ 
9wn  merit  and  forturje,  niiay  fecond  the  workman^  an4 
eutftrip  him  beyond  his  invention  and  knpwledge.  For 
jny  part,  I  dp  not  judge  of  the  value  of  other  men's 
works  more  obfcurely  than  of  my  own ;  and  the  rife  and 
fall  of  my  Effays,  in  my  eftinaatlon>  j^^  very  wavering 
and  incoaftant.  There  are  many  books  that  are  ^feful 
lapon  account  of  their  fubje«9:S|  from  which  the  author  de» 
^tyes  nopraife ;  and  there  are  good  books,  as  well  as  good 
vvorks,  which  are  a  difgraoc  tp  the  operator.  I  ipay 
w'rite  of  the  a>ainner  of  our  feafis,  of  the  failuon  of  our 
clpaths,  and  may  treat  of  them  with  an  ill  grace»  I  nuay 
publiih  the  edi(3:s  of  tny  timej,  and  the  letters  of  princes 
that  aire  handed  about. .   I  may  make  an  abridg^q;^;  Qf  % 
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good  book  rCtha^Jgh  ^11  abridgments  of*  good  books  arc 
filly)  whicb  book  may  come  to  be  Joft,  and  the  like, 
Pofterity  a^ay  receive  lingular  benefit  from  fuch  compo* 
iitions ;  -but  what  honour  Ihall  I  get,  unlefs  it  be  by  mere 
good  luck  ?     A  great  part  of  the  authors  of  note  are  in 
this  condition.     Several  years  ago,  when  I  reqd  Philip  dc 
Comines,  who  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  good  author,  I  took 
notice  of  this,  as  an  uncommon  n^a^cira,  "  that  a  man 
f*  ihould  be  cautious  of  doing  his  mafter  fb  much  fervice 
**  as  to  hinder. him  from  meeting  with  a  juft  requital/' 
I  ought  to  commend  the  invention,  not  him ;  for  I.  not 
long  ago  niet  with  it  in  Tacitus,  who  fays^  "  that  bene^. 
f^  fits  give  uspleafure,  while  they  are  not  top  great  to  be 
**  requited  ;  .but,  when  they  far  exceed  that,  hatred  is  re- 
f  ^  turned  inftead  of.  thanks  f /*     And  Seneca  does  not 
fcruple  to  fay,  Nam  qui  mn  futat  ejfe  turpe  non  reddere^ 
non  vult  eJfe  cut  rfddai  j; ;  "  he  who  thinks  it  a  fliame  not 
*f  to  make  a  requital,  wiflies  the  man,  to  whom  he  owes 
f  it,  was  not  in  being.'*     Quintus  Cicero  fays,  a  Uttlev 
more  feintly,  Sluife  nonputai  fatis  facercj  amicus  efe  nulla, 
fhodo  poieft  It ;  "he  who  thinks  it  not  in  his  power  to  mak^ 
'f  you  fatisfadioD,  can  by  no  means  be  your  friend/'  The 
fubjeft,.  according  to  what  it  is,  may  procure  the  writer 
a  reputation  for  learning,  and  a  good  memory ;  but  to 
iofpeft  him,  and  fee  what  talents  are  mpft  his  own,  and 
ipofl:  worthy,  and  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  fcis  genius, 
it  is  neceflary  to  know  what  is  his  own,  and  what  is  not 
io;  and,  in  that  which  is  not  his  own,  to  confider  how 
mucl^  we  afe  obliged  to  him  for  the  choice,  difpofition,, 
ornament,  and  language,  which  be  has  furnilhed.  What 
if  hq  has  borrowed  the  niiatter,  and  fpoiled  the  form,  as 
pften  happens  ?     We,  who  have  little  acquaintance  witb 
books,  are  in  this  difficulty,  that,  when  we  meet  with 
fome  beautiful  invection  in  any  modern  poet,  aay  power- 
fill  sirgumcnt  in  a  preacher,  we  dare  nor,  however,  cooi- 

f  £oinebody>  however^  l>as  though^  fit  to  publiih  ^  kiii(i.of  abri4sm«i^ 
of  Moiiraig»Sft*8  ElJ'ays  (called  L'Efpnt  des  Effais,  &c.)  but,  as  if  the 
abridgnMnt  bad  been  made  only  to  judify  Mofltai|pie*s'obferffation,  il^ 
4ied  a$  it  w^re  in  its  birlh,  aod  is.  not  li^e  to  bc.evei*  reprioled* 
f  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i8. .         ;    %  Seneca,  ep.  8i.' 
I  Qc^  Cicec*  dcl^itfionc  Confoiatus,  ca>  q.  '   ^  ' 

I  mend 
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mend  them  for  it,  till  we  have  firft  informed  ourfelvcs 
bv  fome  learned  man  whether  the  fame  be  tlreir  own,  or 
borrowed.     Till  then  1  am  always  on  my  guard. 

I  have  very  lately  read  the  hiftory^  of 
^alenling  the  Tacitus,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
geiii««,  and  cha-  (which  IS  the  more  remarkable  in  me,  as 
raaer  of  Ta<?i-     jj.  j^  twenty  years  ago  fince  I  ftuck  to  any 

one  book  an  hour  together),  and  1  did  it 
stt  the  perfuafion  of  a  gentleman  whom  France  holds  in 
very  great  efteem,  not  only  for  his  own  worth,  but  for 
a  conttant  appearance  of  capacity  and  virtue,  which   is 
cfifcovered  in  many  of  his  brothers.    I  do  not  know  any 
author  that,  in  a  public  narrative,  has  interwoven  fuch 
remarks  on  manners,  and  particular  inclinations  ;  and  I' 
am  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  to  him,  which  is  that 
being,  efpecially,  to  write  the  lives  of  the  emperors  of 
his  time,  fo  various  and  extraordinary  in  every  fliape  i 
and,  to  relate  fo  many  notable  aftions,  as  their  cruelty 
particularly  produced  in  their  fubjedts,  he  had  more 
important,  and  more  engaging  matter  to  difcourfe  ofj^ 
and  to  relate,  than  if  he  had  been  to  defcribe  battles, 
and  univcrfal  commotions ;  infomuch,  that  I  often  find 
him  infipid  when  he  runs  over  the  deaths  df  thofc  brave 
men,  as  if  he  feared  we  ihould  think  them  too  numerous, 
and  tedious.     This  kind  of  hiftoriography  is  by  much' 
the  moft  ufeful.    Public  commotions  depend  moft  upon 
the  conduct  of  fortune ;  private  ones  upon  our  own,' 
This  work  of  Tacitus  is  rather  a  judgment  given  upon 
feds,»than   a  deduction  of  hiftory.     There  are  more 
leflbns  than  ftories  in  it :  it  is  not  a  book  to  read,  but 
to  fludy  and  learn ;  it  is  full  of  opinions,  fome  right, 
ethers  wrong :  it  is  a  nurfery  of  ethics  and  politics,  for 
the  ufe  and  ornament  of  fuch  as  have  any  Ihare  in  the 
government  of  the  world.     He  always  ufes  folid  and  vi- 
gorous arguments  in^  fliarp,  fubtle  manner,  according  to' 
the  affeded  ftyle  of  that  age  :  and  was  fo  fond  of  tlje 
fublinje  that,  where  Iharpnef^  and  fubtlety  were  wanting. 
id  jhe  matter,  he  fupplied  the  defe£t  with  lofty  fwelling 
words.    His  way  of  writing  is  much  like  that  of  Seneca. 
Jlis  ftyle  feems  to  me^to  b^  the  iriorie  neryous^  Seneca's 

more 
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wiore  iharp.  But  Tacitus's  hiftory  is  the  moft  proper 
for  a  troubled,  fickly  ftate,  as  ours  is  at  prefent  5  and  you 
would  often  fay,  that  he  both  paints  and  pinches  us* 

They  who  doubt  of  his  integrity,  plain-     Tacitus,  tbongb 
ly  enough  confefs  they  do  not  like  him  in     a  fmcere  hifto* 
other  refpeds.     His  opinions  are  folid,     f^ibc ^  uSlc*" 
and  lean  for  the  moft  part,  towards  the     goocJ,  has  ccn- 
Roman  affairs.     Neverthelefs,  I  am  a  lit-     ^^^^  ^^^P^F 
tie  out  of  temper  with  him  for  judging    ^^  cverey- 
more  feverely  of  Pompey,  than  fuited  with  tlirc  opimoii 
of  thofe  worthy  men  that  lived  in  the  fame  time,  and 
treated  with  him  ;  and  for  thinking  Pompey,  in  all  re- 
lped:s,  like  Marius  and  Sylla,  excepting  that  be  was 
more  clofe  *.     His  intention,  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, has  not  been  exempted  from  ambition,  Vi^t  re- 
venge ;  and  his  very  friends  were  afraid  that  his  vifliory 
would  have  tranfported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
foQ ;  but  not  a  degree  lb  much  beyond  all  reftraint. 
There  is  nothing  in  Pompey*s  life  that  carries  the  marks 
of  fuch  exprefs  cruelty  and  tyranny.     Neither  ought  we 
to  compare  fufpicion  to  evidence  ;  confequently  I  dp  not 
believe  Tacitus  in  this  matter.    Suppofing  his  narrative^ 
to  be  genuine  and  right,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  argued^ 
even  from  hciice,  that  they  are  not  always  exa<9:ly  ap- 
plied to  the  conclufions  of  his  judgments,  which  he  al- 
ways follows,  according  to  the  bias  be  has  taken,  often 
beyond  the  fubjeft  he  opens  to  us,  to  which  he  has  not 
deigned  to  give  the  leaft  regard.     He  needs  no  excufc 
for  having  approved  of  the  religion  of  his  time,  as  it 
was  enjoined  by  the  laws,  and  for  having  been  ignorant  of 
the  true  religion.  This  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

I  have  principally  confidered  his  judg-     vviwtiier  he 
ment,  and  do  not  fully  underftand  it  every     formed  a  right 
wher«;  and  thefe  words,  particularly  in  a    ju^gnient  oi  a 
letter  which  Tiberius,  when  old  and  fick,     fitter  from  Ti. 
fent  to  the  fenate,  ^^  f  What  ihall  I  write     ^«»*J»s  ^o  the  fc* 
**  to  you,  firs,  or  how  fliall  I  write  to  you,     '^^  *• 
**  or  what  Ihall  I  not  write  to  you  at  this junfture  ?  VUj 
"  the  gods  and  goddeflcs  lay  a  w^orfe  puniihment  upon 

•  Tafit.  EiA.  ]it>*«i.  cap.  3!.  f  Tacit,  AnnaJ.  lib.  yf.  cap,6. 

**  me. 
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"  me,  ttiin  what  I  feel  every  day^  if  1  kndw/V  I  do  nof 
fee  why  he  ftiouldfo  pofitively  apply  them  to  a  ftittging 
rctnorfe  of  Tibcrius's  confcience.  At  leaft,  when  I  was 
in  the  fame  cafc^  I  perceived  no  fucb  thing. 
Blamed  byMon^  This  is  alfo  deemed  to  me  a  little  mean 
taigite  for  mak-  Jn  Tacitus,  that,  being  to  fay  he  had 
for b^inefpoE  cxcrcifed  a  certain  §  honourable  office  €if 
of  himfcff  in  his  the  magiftracy,  he  excufed  bimfelf  by  fay-* 
hlftory.  jjjg  |.j^^j  j^g  jj^  j^Q|.  mention  it  by  way  of 

cftentation.  This  fcem«  a  little  too  low  an  expreffion 
for  fuch  a  genius  as  his  was  ;  fince  for  a  mati  not  to  do 
himfelf  juftice,  implies  fome  want  of  courage  ;  one  of  a 
rough  and  lofty  judgment,  which  is  alfo  fafe  and  found, 
makes  ufe  of  his  own  example  upon  all  occafions,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  others ;  and  gives  evidence  as  freely  of  him- 
felf as  of  a  third  perfon.  We  are  to  fupcrfede  thefe  com* 
mon  rules  of  civility  in  faVour  of  truth  and  liberty.  I 
prefume  not  only  to  fpeak  of  myfelf,  but  of  myfelf  alone^ 
When  I  write  of  any  think  elfe,  I  miftake  my  way,  and 
lofe  my  fubjeft  :  yet  I  am  not  fo  indifcreetly  enamoured 
with,  or  fo  bigotted  to,  and  inwrapped  up  in  myfelf,  that 
I  cannot  diftinguifti,  and  confider  myfelf  apart,  as  I  do 
a  neighbour,  or  a  tree.  It  is  equally  a  failing  for  a  man 
not  to  difcern  all  his  ability,  or  to  fay  more  than  he  fees 
in  himfelf.  We  owe  more  love  to  God  than  to  our* 
felves,  and  know  him  lefs ;  yet  w«  fpeak  of  him  as 
^  much  as  we  pleafe. 

'  The charaftcr  of  ^^^^^  Writings  of  Tacitus  make  any  dif-  - 
^acittts  to  be  covery  of  his  qualities,  he  was  a  great  man^ 
judged  of  by  his  upright  and  bold ;  not  of  a  fuperftitious^ 
wn  injs.  but  of  a  philofophical,  and  generous  virtuCi 
Tacitus,  .nd  all  .  ^  man  may  think  him  bold  in  his  fto- 
hiftorians  are  to  nes ;  a s  Where  he  fays  that  a  foldier  carry- 
be  commended  Jng  ^  bundle  of  wood,  his  hands  werfe  fy 
traordinaiT^faai  frozen,  and  ftuck  fo  fall  to  it,  that  thej^ 
and  popuiar  ra-  were  fevered  by  it  from  his  arms.  I  al- 
mours.  ways,  in  fuch  things,  fubmit  to  fuch  greit 
authorities  f .  What  he  fays  alfo  of  Vefpafian  J>  that  bjr 

^  •«  Doroitianus  edidit  ludos  feculares,  iifqtie  iiltentius  afFui,  facerdo- 
*<  tio  Quindecimvirali  prasditus,  adtUm  Pr»cor>  quod  non  jaftaaua  re- 
••  fero,"  &c.  Tacit,  Annal.  libxi*  cap.  xl* 

f  Tacit.  Anna),  xiiii  cap.  3^  }  Hill,  lib.  iv.  cap.  S  i. 
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the  favour  of  the  god  Serapis,  he  cured  a  blind  woman 
in    Alexandria,  by  anointing  her  eyes  with  his  fpittle, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  miraclesr;  he  does  it  by  the 
example  and  duty  of  all  good  hiftorians,  who  keep  re- 
gifters  of  fuch  events  a3  are  of  importance.     Among 
public  accidents  are  alfo  common  rumours  and  opinions. 
It  is  their  part  to  relate  the  things  commonly  believed, 
not  to  regulate  them.     This  is  the  province  of  x\it  di- 
vines and  the  phrloTophers,  who  are  th€  guides  of  men'» 
confciences.     Therefore  it  was  that  this  companion:  of 
his,   and  as  greiat  a  man  as  himfelf,  very  wifely  faid, 
Equidem  ptura  tranfcrih  quam  credo :  nam  Jitc  ojffirmare 
Jufiineo^  dt  quihus  duhitq^  iiec  fulducnt  qU4$  accept  ^j  **  in- 
deed I  fet  down  more  things  than  I  believe ;  ft)f  as  I 
cannot  endure  to  affirm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  fo  I 
*'  cannot  fmother  what  1  have  heard/'    And  this  other; 
Hdsc  neque  affirmare  neqae  refelUre  opera  pretium  eji — farn^e 
rerum  ftandum  eft  -f ,  **  it  is  not  worth  while  to  affirm,  or 
^  to  confute  thefe  matters.**    We  muft  ftand  to  report : 
and  as  he  wrote  in  an  age  when  the  belief  of  prodigies 
bqgan  to  decline,  he  fays,  he  would  not,  neverthelefs, 
omit  to  infcrt  in  his  annals,  and  to  give  a  place  to  thing* 
received  by  fo  many  worthy  men,  and  with  fo  great  st 
reverence  of  antiquity.     This  was  well  faid.     Let  them 
deliver  us  hiftory  more  as  they  receive,  than  believe  it. 
I,  who  am  a  monarch  of  the  fubjedt  1  treat  of,  and  who 
am  accountable  to  nobody,  do  not,  however,  believe 
every  thing  I  write.     I  often  hazard  the  fallies  of  my 
fancy,  of  which  I  am  very  diffident,  as  well  as  certain 
quibbles,  at  which  I  (hake  my  ears ;  but  I  let  them 
take  their  chance.     I  fee  that  by  fuch  things  fome  get 
reputation  :  it  is  not  for  me  alone  to  judge-     I  prefent 
myfelf  (landing,  and  lying  on  my  face,  my  back,  my 
right  fide  and  my  left,  and  in  all  my  natural  poftures* 
Wits,  though  equal  in  force,  are  not  always  equal  in 
tafte  and  application.   This  is  what  my  memory  has  fur- 
nilhed  me  with  in  grofs,  and  with  uncertainty  enough. 
All  judgments  in  the  grofs  are  weak  and  imperfe&« 

•  0*  CuMiuivttH.  iK.r  «H«pri.  truttflated  by  VatJgeh^. 
t  Tit.  I-if.^^ib-i.  inthc  p«face,  and-iib.  viii.  cap.  ^    '■ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IX. 

Of  Vanity. 

Monulgnc'f  HP  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  perhaps  any  vanity 
toieafant  apology  X  niore  exprcfs,  than  to  write  of  it 
^kin"  "tbtr'rc.  ^^  vainly.  That  which  the  Divinity  has 
Mftcr  of  hisown  fo. divinely  delivered  of  it  to  us,  ought  to 
Euroourt.  be  carefull)2'  and  continually  meditated  by 

men  of  underftanding.  Who  fees  not  that  I  have  taken 
a  road>  in  which  I  Ihall  inceflantly  and  eafily  jog  on,  io 
long  as  I  can  come  at  ink  and  paper  ?  I  can  give  no  ac-» 
count  of  my  life  by  my  a&ions ;  fortune  has  placed 
them  too  low  :  I  mufl:  do  it  by  my  fancies.  And  yet 
1  have  feen  a  gentleman  who.  only  communicated  his  life 
by  the  workings  of  his  belly  :  you  might  fee  in  his  houfe 
a  regular  range  of  clofeftool-pans  of  feven  or  eight  days 
ftanding  :  that  was  all  his  ftudy,  all  his  difcourfe ;  all 
other  talk  flunk  in  his  noftrJIs.  Thefe  here,  but  a  lit- 
tle more  decent,  are  the  excrements  of  an  old  mind, 
fometimes  hard,  fometimes  loofe,  and  always  indigeft- 
ed ;  and  when  fliall  I  have  done  reprefenting  the  con^ 
tinual  agitatioa  and  mutation  of  my  thoughts,  on 
whatever  fubjeft  comes  into  my  head,  feeing  that  Dio- 
medes  *  wrote  .fix  thoufand  books  upon  the  fole  fubjeft 
of  Grammar  ?  What  then  mult  be  the  produdt  of  lo- 
quacity, if  the  world  was  (luffed  with  fuch  a  horribie 
load .  or  v6lumes  to  facilitate  pronunciation  and  free  ut- 
terance ?  So  many  words  about  words  only.  0  Py- 
thagoras, why  did'fi  not  thou  lay  this  tempeft !     They 

•  Here  Montaigne  feeihs  to  have  relied  (imply  upon  bis  memory,  and 
to  have  midaken  Diomedes  for  Dydimus  the  grammarian,  Who,  as  Sene- 
ca fays,  wrote  four  thoufand  books  on  queftions  of  vain  literature,  which 
was  the  principal  iludy  of  the  ancient  grammarians.  In  Tome  of  thefe 
books  was  an  enquiry  into  Homer's  native  country  ;  in  others,  who  was 
the  true  mother  of  ^neas  $  in  fome,  whether  Anacreon  was  the  greater 
wbore-mafter,  or  drunkard  ;  in  others,  whether  Sappho  was  a  commo(^ 
ftrumpet ;  and  the  like  things^  which  were  better  unlearnt,  if  you  knevr 
ihem.  Seneca,  epid.  SS. 
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pccufed  one  Galba  of  old  for  living  idly;  he  made  an- 
fwer,  "^*  that  every  one  ought  to  give  account  of  his  ac- 
**  tions,  but  not  of  his  leifurie  *."  He  was  miftaken,  for 
j  uftice  takes  cognizance  of,  and  paffes  cenfure  even  upon 
thofe  that  pick  ftraws. 

But  there  fhould  be  fome  reftraint of    ^  ^c    i ut 

^  '    fL  c     1-n.         J  •  •  y    -r         Sorry  rcribblers 

law  againit  foohih  and  impertinent  Icrib-    ought  to  be  Aip- 
biers,  as  well  as  againft  vagabonds  and  idle     P^cfled  by  the 
perfons;  which,  if  there  was,  both  I  and     ^^y!  *" 
an  hundred  others  would  be  baniflied  the 
kingdom.     I  do  not  fpeak  this  in  jeft  :  fcribbling  feems 
to  be .  a  fymptom  of  a  licentious  age.     When  did  we 
write  fo   much  as  fince  our  civil  wars  ?  When  the  Ro- 
mans fo  much,  as  when  their  commonwealth  was  running 
to  ruin  ?  Befides   that   the  refining   of  wits  does  not 
make  people  wifer  in  ftate  policy.     This  idle  employ- 
ment fprings  from  hence,  that  every  one  applies  himfelf 
negligently  to  the  duty  of  his  vocation,  and  is  diverted 
from  it.     The  corruption  of  the  age  is  a  fund  to  which 
each  of  us  contribute.      Some  treachery,    others   in- 
juftice,   irreligion,    tyranny,    avarice,   and  cruelty,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  in  power;  and  the  weaker  fort,  of 
which  I  am  one,  contribute  folly,  vanity,  and   idlenefs. 
It  feems  as  if  it  were  the  feafon  for  vain  things  when  the 
hurtful  opprefs  us.     In  a  time  when  doing  ill  is  fo  com- 
mon, to  do  nothing  but  what  fignifies  nothing  is  a  kind 
of  commendation.     It  is  my  comfort,  that  I  (hall  be 
one  of  the  lafl:  that  (hall  be  called  to  account ;  and  whilft 
the  greater  offenders  are  taken  to  tafk,  I  ftiall  have  Ici- 
fure  to  amend;  for,  it  would,  methinks  be  againft rea- 
fon  to  profecuce  little  inconveniences,  whilft  we  are  in- 
feded  with  the  greater.  As  the  phyfician,  Philotimus,  faid 

•  This  was  a  feying  of  the  emperor  Galba,  in  his  life  by  S.uctoniu% 
i  9.  It  muft  be  allowed  here,  cither  that  Montaigne  did  not  quote  this 
from  the  original,  or  that  his  memory  failed  him ;  for,  it  he  had 
meant  the  emperor  Galba,  he  would  not  have  called  him,  as  he  here 
does,  one  Galba  of  old.     This  is  fo  palpable,  that  in  the  edition  of  his  Ef- 

^  ■  ■  .  ^  *  •  ^  •  Al  SImA  _t*__^  ? ^l^_A.     ^  _^         -^  £*  ^  1 ^ 
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to  om  who  prefented  hiin  his  finger  to  drefs,  and  who  he 
perceived,  both  by  his  complexion  and  his  breath,  had  a* 
ulcer  in  his  lungs :  "  Friend,"*  faid  he^  <*  this  is  not  a. 
*^  time  for  you  to  be  paring  yow  nails  */* 

How  ftatcfmen  ^^^  Y^^  ^  ^^w,  fome  years  ago,  a  per- 

amufe  the  pco-  fon  whofc  memory  I  have  in  very  great 
^oiTabufc^^  eft'eem,  who  in  the  very  height  of  our  great? 
them.  diforders,  when  there  was  neither  law  nor 

juftice,nrormag!£lrate  that  performed  his  of- 
fice,, any  more  than  thcreisnow,publiihedIknownotwhat 
pitiful  reformations- aboiatcloarfis,  cookery,  and  chicanery 
in  law*  Thefc  are  amufements  wherewith- to  feed  x  people 
that  are  ill  ufed,  to  fliew  that  they  are  not  totally  forgot.. 
Thofe  others  do  the  feme,  who  infiftupcn-a  fkriO:  pro-» 
hibition  of  the  forms  of  fpeaking,,  dances  and  gatfies^ 
to  a  people  totally  abansdoned  to  all  fort  of  e:secrable 
vices.  It  is  no  tiiiw  t©^  bathe  aad  clean  a  man's^  felf 
tvhen  he  is  fcized  with  a  violent  fever.  It  is  for  the 
Spartiates  only  to  fall  to  combkig  and  darling  themv 
fclves,  when  they  axe  jail  upon  the  point  of  running 
head-long  into  fome  extreme  danger  ot  their  life.' 

l^ontaigne  ^^^  ^Y 'P^'^^>  ^  ^^'^  Y^^  ^  worfe  cuftom^ 

vifer  and  more  that  if  my  ifeoe  go  awry,  I  let  my  ihirc 
moderate  in^         ^^^  ^y  cloak  db  fo  too  ;  I  fcorn  to  mend 

adverfity.  mylelf  by  halves  :  when  I  am  m  a  bad 

plight,  I  feed  upon  mifchief ;  I  abandon' 
my  felf  through  defpair  J  let  my  felf  go  towards  the  pre- 
cipice, and  as  the  faying  is-,  "  throw  the  helve  after  the 
^^hatchet.^'  lamobftinate  higrowing  worfe,  and  think  my^^ 
felf  no  more  worth  my  own  care ;  I  am  either  good  ot 
ill  throughout.  It  is  a  favour  tp  me,  that  the  defola- 
tion  of  this  kingdom  fall^  out  in  the  defolation  of  my 
age :  I  am  lefs  concerned  that  my  ills  be  multiplied  than^ 
fiiat  my  goods  be  difturbed-  The  words  I  utter  in  mif- 
fortune,,  are  words  of  fpite.  My  courage  fets  up  it* 
bridles  inftead  of  letting  them  down;  and,  contrary  to 
others,  I  am  more  devout  in  good  than  evil  fortune, 

*  Plutarch  in  his  treat! fe  ilow  to  diitinguiik.  tlie  flatterer  from  the 
friend,  chap.  31. 

t;  .  J^  .    according 
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according  to  the  precept  of  Xenophan,  if  not  according 
to  his  reafon,  and  ^m  more  ready  to  turn  up  my  eyes  to 
heaven  to  return  my  thanks,  than  to  crave;  I  am 'more 
follicitous  to  improve  my  health  when  I  am  well^  than 
to  recover  it  when  1  have  loft  it.  Profperitie^  are  the 
fame  difcipline  and  inftru<^ion  to  me,  that  advprfities 
and  perfecutions  are  to  others :  as  if  good  fortune  were 
inconfiftent  with  a  good  confcicnce,  men  never  grow  good, 
but  in  ill  fortune.  Good  fortune  is  to  me  a  fingular 
Ipur  to  modefty  and  moderation.  Intreaty  wins  me,  a 
menace  checks  me,  favour  makeis  m^  beod^  fe^r  flifFens 
me. 

Amongft  human  conditions  this  is  very    Chang*  p^cafing 
common,  viz.  to  be  better  pleafed  with    ^  *"*"' 
ftrange  things  than  our  own,  and  to  love  motion  and 
change. 

If  fa  dies  ided  nos  grata  per  hi  f  baufiu^ 
^bd permutatis  bora  recurrit  aquis  *• 

The  fun  itfelf  mafces  the  more  plipafant  tour, 
Becaufeit  changes  horfes  every  hour, 

I  have  my  'ftiare.  Thofe  who  follow .  the  other  extreme 
by  being  pleafed  with  themCelves  ;  who  yalue  what  they 
have  above  all  the  reft,  and  conclude  no  beauty  can 
be  greater  than  What  they  fee,  if  they  are  not  wifer  than 
we,  are  really  more  happy.  I  do  not  envy  their  wifdom, 
but  their  good  fortune.  This  greedy  appetite  for  new 
and  unknown  things  makes  me  the  more  defirous  of  tra- 
vel ;  but  many  niore  circumftances  contribute  to  it.  I 
am  very  willing  to  withdraw  from  the  government  of 
my  family.  There  is,  1  confefs,  a  kind  of  convenience 
in  commanding,  though  it  were  but  in  a  barn,  and  to  be 
obeyed  by  one's  fervants :  but  it  is  too  uniform  and  lan- 
guilhing  a  pleafure,  and  is  moreover  of  neceflity  mixt 
with  many  vexatious  thoughts;  as  one  while  the  proverty 
and  the  oppreffion  of  your  dependants ;  another,  quar- 

•  Pctronius  Arbiter.  Epig. 

P  %  jrels 
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rels  aniongft  neighbours :  another  while  the  Incroa^'^ 
ment  they  make  upon  you  aMiflis  you  ; 

Jut  verberat^  grandine  vinenej. 
Fundufque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  a^af 
Cu^pantey  nunc  torrentia  argro^ 

Syderay  nunc  hy ernes  iniquas  *. 

Whether  his  vines  be  fmit  with  haiJ, 
Whether  his  promised  harvcft  fail. 

Perfidious  to  his  toil  V 
Whether  his  drooping  trees  complain 
Of  angry  winter's  chilling  rain. 

Or  ftars  that  parch  the  foiL 

and  that  God  fcarce  in  fix  months  fends  a  feafon  to  the  faf 
tisfaftion  of  yopr  bailiff  ;  but  that  if  it  ferves  the  vines' 
it  hurts  the  meadows^  ' 

Jut  mmiis  torrei  fer'ooribus  atheriusfolj 
jiutfubiti  perimunt  imbres,  gelidaque  pruin^y 
Flabrdqke  vintorum  violent  o  turbine  vexant  f. 

Whether  thelfun,  with  its  too  fcorching  powVs, 
Bruns  up  the  fruits,  or  clouds  them  drown  with 

fhowVs  ; 
Or  chiird  by  to  much  fnow,  they  foon  decay ; 
Or  fudden  whilwinds  blow  them  all  away. 

To  which  may  be  added,  the  new  and  neat-made  Ihoe 
of  the  man  of  old  :{:,  that  hurts  your  foot ;  and  that  a 
granger  does  not  underftand  how  much  it  cafts  you,  and 
what  you  contribute  to  maintain  that  fliew  of  order  which 
is  feen  in  your  family,  and  which  perhaps  you  buy  too 
dear. 


•  Horat.  lib.iiit  ode  i.  ver.  15.  &c.  »  +  L«rcret.Kb*f# 

ver*  ti6,  $(c»  t  Plutaich'slifeof  Pdulus  ^milius,  chap.  3^ 

I  came 
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•I  came  late  to  the  government  of  a  fa-  fj^^  goyern- 
jcuily.  They  whom  nature  fent  intcthe  mcnt  of  a  fa- 
world  before  me,  eafed  me  of  that  trouble  ["''^uffo^e 
for  a  long  while  :  fo  that  I  had  already  ta-  than  hard,  and 
ken  another  turn  mor§  fuitable  to  my  hu-  J»"^p  undcrftood 
xnour^  5^et  for  fomuch  as  I  havefeefi,  it  y®"*"*"*  ®^- 
is  an  employment  more  troublefome  than  difficult^  Who- 
icver  is  capable  of  any  thing  elfe,  will  eafily  be  capable  of 
ihat.  Had  I  a  mind  to  be  rich,  that  way  would  ieem  too' 
iong ;  I  had  ferved  my  kings,  a  more  profitable  traffick 
than  any  other,  Siace  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  the  re- 
putation of  having  got  nothing,  as  I  have  fquandered  no* 
thing,  conformable  to  the  reft  of  my  life,  improper  ei- 
ther todogood  or  ill  of  any  moment;  and  that  lonly  defir« 
to  rub  on,  I  can  do  it  thanks  be  to  God,  without  any 
great  attention.  At  the  worft,  always  prevent  poverty  by 
Jeflening  your  expence :  it  is  that  which  I  make  my  great 
concern,  and  to  live  within  bounds  before  neceffity  com- 
pels me*  As  to  the  reft,  1  havje  fufficiently  fettled  my 
;thoyghts  to  live  upon  lefs  than  I  have,  and  to  live  con- 
tente4ty«  J^on  aftimatioae  cenfu^^  mrum  luSu^  4itque 
^uUuy  terminalur  pecunite  modus  *.  "  It  is  not  by  the  va- 
-*^  lue  ofourpoffeflions,butby  our  diet  and  cloth ingthat  our 
*'  expencesfliouldbe  regulated/'  My  real  need  does  Aot  fo 
.wholly  take  up  ^11 1  have^  but  misfort-une  may  faft.en  her 
teeth  without  biting  jne  to  the  quick/  My  prefence,  as 
contemptible  as  it  i$,  and  as  little  a$  I  know  of  matters, 
is  of -fervice  in  my  domefl^ic  affairs  ;  I  employ  myfelf  in 
them,  but  it  goes  againft  the  grain,  confidcring  alfo,  that 
while  I  burn  my  candle  at  one  end  by  myfelf^  the  ot;he;r 
icnd  is  not  Ijparcd.. 


*  Cicer.  Paradox.  VI.  cap.  s.  Mece  .qoinmon  fenQ;  demonllrateS'ttiiA 
io  the  lowcft  dafs  of  people,  who  when  ihcy  fee  a  purfe-proud  creature^, 
lidicale  him  by  faying  <  <<  if  h«  is  lb  rich,  let  him  dine  twice  a  day •** 
XhiSy  though  a  common  farcafm  (in  Ararice)  co.ntains  a  wife  hint,  vtvf 
little  known  to  moft  ereat  men*  who  for  want  of  it  are  ^ix^zj^  in  em* 
jployin^  one.  half  odf  taeir  lives  to  render  tke  othfr  wreijcbed. 


Jourfteyf 
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The  cxpence  6f  '  Joutncj^  do  tM  no  harm  but  only  hf 
travelling  did  thflf  expciice,  which  !s  gtcat,  Jind  more 
not  keep  h'lm         i\^^^  |  gj^  y^,^\\  ^]j\^  (q  ^^^ ;  being  always 

Wont  to  travel  with  not  only  a  neceflary, 
feut  a  handfomecqyipage.     I  muft  make  them  fo  much 
the  Ihorter  and  the  fewer,  and  therein  I  fpend  but  th$ 
ftitplus,  and  what  I  have  referved  for  fuch  purpofe,  de* 
laying  and  timing  my  motion  till  that  be  reidy.    I  defird 
hot  that  the  pleaftire  of  going  abroad  (hould  fpoW  the 
pleafure  of  my  being  retired  at  home.    On  the  contrary, 
I  intend  they  ihali  rtourifh  and  favour  one  another.  For* 
time  has  affifted  me  in  this,  that  fince  my  principal  pro- 
feffion  in  this  life,  was  to  live  at  eiafe,  and  rather  to  hav6 
nothing  to  do   than  too  much,  fte  has  ipared  me  the 
neceffity  of  growing  rich,  to  provide  for  ^  multitude  of 
heirs.     If  there  be  not  enough  for  one,  of  that  whereof 
1  had  fo  much  plenty,  at  his  peril  be  it;  his  imprudence 
t\nll  not  defervc that  I  ftiould  wifh  him  anymore.  Every 
6ne,   according  to   the  example  ofPhocion,  provider 
fuffiticntly  for   his  children,  who  provides  for  them  fo 
as  .  they  bear  a  rejfemblance  to  himfelf.  •  I  flioirld  by  no 
friearrt  like  of  Crates*s  way.     He  teft  his  money  in  the 
hand  of  a  banker,  with  this  condition  ;  that  if  his  child- 
fen  were  fools,  he  fhould  then  give  it  to  them  ;  if  witty, 
he  fliould  then  diftribute  it  to  the  foolifh  among  the 
Jreople.     As  if  fools,  for  being  lefs  capable  of  living 
tv'fthout  riches,  were  more  capable  of  ufing  them.     So 
it  is  that  the  damtige  which  is  occafioned  by  my  abfence, 
feertis  not  to  defcrve,  fo  long  as  I  am  able  to  fupjx)rt  it^ 
that  I  flioCild  wave  the  occafions  of  diverting  myfelf 
from  that  troublefome  attendance. 
Doraefticaf.  There  is  always  fomething  that  goes 

fairs  arcal-  crofs.  The  affairs  one  while  of  one  houfe, 

wsiys  tea»mg.  ^^^  then  of  another,  ^Imoft  diftraft  you. 
Y.OU  pry  into  every  thin^  too  near;  your  perfpicacity 
hurts  you  here  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I  fteal 
siyay  from  occafions  of  yexing  myfelf,  and  turn  from 
the  knowledge  of  things  that  go  amifs,  and  yet  can- 
not I  fo  order  it,  but  that  every  hour  I  flumble  at 
fomcthing  or  other  that  difpleafes  me. .  And. the  tricks 

which 
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w^icli  tliey  mod  conceal  from  me^  are  thofe  that  Ibeft 
know.     Some  there  ate'  that  a  man  himfelf  muft  help  to 
•conceal,  that  they  may  do  the  !efs  mifchiefi    Vain  vexa- 
tions, vam  fometimes,  but  always  vexatioBS.    The  fmall- 
«Il  and  flighted  impediments  are  the  mott  piercing  1  and 
as  fmail  letters  moll  tire  the  eyes,  fo  do  littte  affairs  the 
Tnofl  diSurb  us.    "A  route  of  little  ills  more  offend  than 
the  violence  of  any  fingle  one,  how  great  foever.  Dome- 
ftic  thorais,  the  inoF^  iwai/srous  and : idtdicate  they  are, 
they  pricjc  the  deeper,;  and  without  warning,  eafily  fur- 
prize  bis,  when  we  icafl  fuJped:-  them,     lam  bo  philo^ 
fopher.     Suviteopprefe  me  according  to  their  importance, 
^nd  cl/cy  import  as  cnvich'  according  to  the  form  as  the 
mattery  and  "v^cry  ^often  more*     I  fee  farther  into  them 
than  the  vulgar^  yet  I  have  more  patience.    Finally^  they' 
vex  tne,  if  they  da  not  ^lart  me.     Life  is  a  tender  thing, 
and  eafily  difturbed^     Siace  my  face  look€  a  little  tnore 
tnorofe,    (itemo  enim  refifek  fibi  cum  cmperit  impeSi^: 
for  no  man  rccovefs  tinnifelf,  after  he  once  begins  ro 
ftoop;y*  for  the  moll  trivial  ,cau(e  imaginable,  I  irri- 
tate that  humour^  which  aft;erwards  -ndurifhes'  and<^e:i^- 
afperatcs  itfelf  of  its  own  aocprd  j  attracting  and  iieap- 
ing  up  matter  upon  matter  whereon  to  le^d^ 

Stillicidi  cafus  lapidem  eavat  f . 

A  falling  drop  at  laft  will  cave  a  Hone. 

^Htia  cavjdifapcum  non  vU  fed  f^pe  jca4endo'. 

Thefe  continual  trickling  drops  corrode  and  prey  upoa 
ffie.  Ordinary  inconveniences  are  never  light,  they  are 
continual  and  irreparable^;  and  when  they  f[)ring  from 
family-concerns  are  continual  and  infeparable.  When 
I  confider  my  affairs  at  a  diftance,  and  in  grofs,  i  find, 
jperhaps,  becairfe  my  noeinory  is  none  of  the  beft,  that 

f  ^n6f»,  eptft.  13^'  t  I^U9:et  Ub.  i>  ver.  314, 
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they  have  improved  hitherto  beyond  my  rcatbn  and 
reckoning,  Metbinks  my  revenue  is  greater  than  it  is ; 
the  profperity  betrays  me  :  but  when  I .  pry  more  nar- 
rowly into  the  bufinefs,  and  fee  how  all  things  go  fc- 

parately, 

*Tum  vero  in  curas  animum  diducimus  cmnes  ^. 


then  my  breaft  ' 
Is  with  innumerable  cares  opprefs'd, 

I  have  a  thoufand  things  to  defire  and  to  fear.  To  give 
them  quite  over  is  very  cafy  for  me  to  do  :  but  to  look 
after  them  without  trouble  is  very  hard.  It  is  a  mifer* 
able  thing  to  be  in  a  place  where  every  thing  you  fee 
employs  and  concerns  you.  And  I  fancy  that  I  more 
cheerfully  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  another  man's  houfe, 
and  with  freer  and  purer  relifli.  Diogenes  f ,  according 
to  my  humour,  anfwered  him  who  afked  what  fort  of 
wine  he  liked  beft,  ^^  that  which  is  not  my  own." 

My  father  took  a  delight  in  building  at 
n^^l^ftlf  for^**^  Montaigne,  where  he  was  born ,  and  in 
building,  or  all  the  management  of  domeftic  affairs^  I 
dther  Pl^^^ffJ^     love  to  foUow  his  examples  and  rules ; 

and  Ihall  engage  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed 
me,  as  much  as  in  mp  lies,  to  do  the  fame.  Could  I  do 
better  for  hiin,  I  would ;  and  am  proud  that  his  will  is 
flill  perforniing  and  acting  by  me.  God  forbid,  that  I 
Ihould  ever  fail  in  any  refemblance  of  life  to  fo  good 
a  father.  As  I  have  taken  in  hand  to  finilh  a  certain 
old  wall,  and  to  repair  a  ruinous  piece  of  building,  I 
.  have  really  done  it  more  out  of  refpeft  to  his  deiign, 
,  than  to  my  own  fatisfa(ftion ;  and  am  angry  at :  myfelf, 
for  being  fo  lazy  th^t  I  have  not  proceeded  further  to 
finilh  what  he  began  in  his  houfe  j  and  the  more,  te- 
caufe  I  an>  very  likely  to  be  the  laft  poffefforofmytace, 
^d  to  give  the  laft  hand  to  it.     For,  as  to  my  own  par- 

•  Vifg.  ^n.  lib.  y.  vcr.  7*0, 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  life  of  plogenei  th^  Cynic,  lib,  vi.  §  ^4. 
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ticular  application,  neither  this  pleafure  of  building, 
which  they  fay  is  fo  bewitching,  nor  hunting,  nor  gar- 
dens, nor  the  o^Jier  pleafurcs  of  a  retired  life,  are  capable 
of  giving  me  much  amufement.     And  it  is  what  I  am 
angry  at  myfelf  for,  as  I  am  for  all  other  opinions  that 
are  incomtnodious  to  me  ;  which  I  would  not  fo  muck 
care  to  have  vigorous  and  learned,  as  I  would  have  them 
eafy  and  convenient  for  life.     They  ar«  true  and  found 
enough,  if  they  are  profitable  andpleafing.  Such  as  hear- 
ing me.  de<Jare  my  ignorance  in  hufbandry,  whifper  in 
my  ear,  that  it  is  out  of  difdain,  that  I  negledt  to  know 
the  inuruments  of  hulbandry,  its  feafon  and  order ;  how 
they  cultivate  my  vines,  how  they  graft,  and  to  ktiow 
the  names  and  forms  of  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the  drelt 
ing  the  meat  by  which  I  live,  with  the  names  and  prices 
of  the  ftufFs  I  wear,  becaufe  I  have  fct  my  heart  upon 
feme  fublimer  ktiowledge,  hurt  me  in  faying  fo«     This 
is  folly,  and  rather  ftupidity  than  glory ;  1  had  rather 
be  a  good  horfeman  than  a  good  logician. 

^in  tu  aliquidfaltem  fottus  quorum  indiget  ufus, 
Vimnibus  moUique  paras  detexere  junco  *  f 

Mind  rather  what  the  wants  of  life  demand ; 

To  weaving  willow  twigs  apply  thy  hand. 

> 
We  embarrafs  our  thoughts  about  the  general  concern, 
and  about  univerfal  caufes  and  effcds,  which  are  verjr 
well  carried  on  without  us,  and  leave  our  own  bufinefs 
behind,  with  the  care  of  our  own  perfons,  which  are 
nearer  to  us,  than  that  of  any  man  whatever.  Now 
I  am  indeed  for  the  moft  part  at  home,  and  wilh  to  be 
better  pleafed  there  than  elfewhere. 

Sit  meafedes  utinam.feneffdt^ 
Sit  modus  lajb  mariSy  &  viarm^ 
MiHtiaqu€  -(*. 

^  Sit^.  Eclog,  lit  ii^u  7U  t  Roratf  lib.  ii.  ode  6,  vtr.  6. 

May 
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May  that  which  was  the  Grasci^ns  fefit 

Afford  my  age  a  calm  retreat ; 

Be  it  my  port  of  reft  aad  eafe, 

From  warfare,  journeys,  and  roygp  fea«. 

I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  ihall  bring  it  ^bout ;  I  could 
wifli,  that  inftead  of  fome  other  parcel  of  hi«  eftate,  «iy 
father  had  coofigoed  to  .me  the  pa0io$)^te  affection  he  had 
in  His  old  age  to  his  occonomy.     He  was  happy  in  that 
he  could  accommodate  his  defircs  to  his  fortune,  a«d  fa* 
tisfy  himfelf  with  what  he  had.     State- philofophy  may 
to  much  purpofe  condemn  the  meannefs  and  ftemity  of 
my  employment,  if  I  can  once  come  to  relifli  it  as  he  did. 
J  am  of  opioion,  that  the  moH:  honourable  caUi$^  is  to 
ferve  the  public,  and  to  be  ufeful  to  many.    FrnSius  enim 
ingtniif  ^  viriuiis,  emnifque  pr4fftantiie  ittm  maximns  0€ci- 
piiUTy  quum  inp'99(imtm  qutmque  (6nferisir  * ;  '*  we   reap 
^  moft  advantage  from  wit,  virtue,  and  ajl  forts  pf  merit, 
^^  when  every  ooc  of  our  i^areft  relations  ht^  a  fliare,<)f 
•*  it.**     For  my  part,  I  quit  all  claim  to  it ;  partly  out  of 
lazinef^,  and  paxtly  out  of  confci^jQce ;  for  where  I  fee 
the  weight  that  lies  ^poo  iuch  employments,  I  perceive 
alfo  the  little  means  I  have  to  contribute  to  them ;  and 
Plato,  who  was  a  miiftcr  >»  ^\\  political  gov€rnrHenr, 
neverthelefs  abftained  from  them.    I  content  myfelf  with 
enjoying  the  world  without  being  perplexed  with»ir,  an4 
only  to  live  an  irreproachable  lifp,  and  fuch  ^  on^e  ^s  ttit)f 
aetther  be  a  burden  to  myfelf,  nor  to  ^loy  other. 
Dis  wiih  that  he        Nevet  4id  any  man  more  full  and  free- 
itouki  tbaodoa      |y  refign  himfdf  to  the  care  and  govern- 
^^^^^^IZ  *^1/?      nient  of  a  third  perfon,  than  I  wo^ld  do, 
^nittru^  had  I  any  one  to  truft  in.     Q&c  of  my 

friend.  wiflics  at  this  timc  would  be*  to  hav^  a 

fon-in-law  that  knew  how  to  humour  my  old  age,  and 
to  lull  it  afleep  j  into  whofe  hands  I  might  d^pofite  the 
chief  and  fole  management  and  ufe  of  all  my  goods, 
that  he  might  difpofe  of  them  as  I  do,  ««id  get  %  them 
wliat  I  get,  provided  that  he  had  a  heart  tculy  grateful 

*  Cicero  de  /Ln^iciti^i  cap.  19. 
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«xid  friendly.   But,  what  (hall  we  fay  ?  we  live  in  a  world 
"Where  loyalty  in  one*s  own  children  is  unknown. 

He  that  has  the  charge  of  my  purfc  up-    ^c  loved  to  re- 
on  travel,  has  it  purely,  and  without  con-     pofc  a  confi- 

troul ;  fo  that  he  might  eafily  deceive  me  ^"^ft^cs"*  *^  ^^' 
in  reckoning ;  and,  if  he  is  not  a  devil,  I 
oblige  him  to  be  honeft,  by  fo  entire  a  truft :  muUifdU 
t€reJo€uefuntj  dum  timent  falliy  (^  aHis  jus  petxaluU  fufpi^ 
cando  fe^erunt  J,  *^  Many  have  taught  others  to  deceive, 
^*  by  feafing  to  be  deceived ;  ar>d  by  fufpeding  them, 
**  have  given  them  a  handle  to  be  unjuft^*^  The  moft: 
ccnnmon  fecurity  I  take  of  my  people,  is  their  ignorance: 
I  never  fufpedt  any  to  be  vicious,  till  I  have  found  them 
fo,  and  repofe  the  moft  confidence  in  the  younger  fort, 
who  I  think  are  leaft  corrupted  by  bad  examples.  I 
had  rather  be  told  at  two  months  end,  that  I  have  ex* 
pended  four  hundred  crowns,  than  to  have  my  ears  din* 
ned  every  night  with  three,  five,  Artd  (even  ;  and  yet  I 
have  fuffered  as  little  as  any  body  by  this  kind  of  kroeny. 
It  is  tnie,  I  am  willing  enough  not  to  know  it }  I  do  in 
fome  fort  in  good  earneft,  harbour  a  kind  of  perplexed; 
tincertain  knowledge  of  my  mofiey  j  for  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion, I  am  content  with  room  to  doubt.  One  muft 
leave  a  little  for  the  infidelity  or  indifcretion  of  a  fervant: 
if  we  have  enough  in  grofs  to  do  our  Sufinefs,  let  tb« 
overplus  of  fortune's  liberality  run  a  little  more  freely 
At  heir  mercy ;  it  is  thfe  gleaners  per(|Uifite.  After  all, 
I  do  not  fo  much  value  the  fidelity  of  my  pci^e,  as 
I  contemn  their  injury.  What  a  vile  and  ridtculoiw 
thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  fet  his  heart  on  his  money,  to 
delight  himfelf  with  handling  and  telling  it !  That  i% 
the  way  by  )^hich  avarice  makes  its  approaches. 

In  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my 
eftate  in  my  own  hands,  I  couM  never  pre-     S^p^^Snlo 
vail  with  myfelf,   either  to  anfpeft  my     hisownaffmirt 
deeds,   or  my  principal   affairs,    winch     ^  "*^  **8**  • 
ought  of  neceffity  to  pafs  .through  my    *^"^^' 
jcnowledge  and  care.    It  is  not  a  philofo^hical  difdain  of 

I  Seneca^  epift,  3. 
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ivorldly  and  tranfitpry  things.     My  taftc  is  not  re(ine4 
to  that  degree ;  and  I  value  them  at  leaft  at  what  they 
are  worth ;  but  it  is  in  truth  an  inexcufable  and  childilh 
lazinefs  and  negligence.     What  would  I  not  rather  do 
than  read  a  covenant,  and  fooner  than  be  a  flave  to   my 
own  bufitiefs,  and  to  tumble  over  a  bundle  of  old  mufty 
deeds  ?  or,  which  is  worfe,  thofc  of  another  man,  as  fa 
many  do  now  a-days  to  get  money  ?     I  grudge  nothing 
but  care  and  trouble,  and  aim  at  nothing  fo'  much  as  to 
be  quite  carelefs  and  indolent.     I  was  much  fitter,  I 
believe,  could  it  have  been  without  obligation  and  fcrvi- 
tude,  to  have  lived  upon  another  man's  fortune  :  yet  I 
do  not  know,  when  I  examine  it  nearer,  whether,  ac- 
cording to  my  Inimour,  what  I  fuflfer  from  my  affairs 
and  fervants,  and  domeftics,  has  not  in  it  fomething 
more  abjefb,  troublefome,  and  tormenting,  than  there 
would  be  in  ferving  a  man  better  born  than  myfelf,  who 
would  guide  me  with  a  gentle  rein,  and  a  little  at  my  own 
pafe.     Servitus  cbedientia  tftfraSli  animi,  etabjeffi,  arbilrio 
carentis  fuo  * ;  "  fervitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  broken 
**  fpirit  and  an  abject  mind,  wanting  its  own  free-will/* 
p  w  A^     Ckates  did  worfe,  who  threw  bimfelf  into 

by^CrateL  ^         ^^^  franchife  of  poverty,  only  to  rid  him- 

felf  of  the  inconveniencies  and  cares  of  hi5 
family-.  This  is  what  I  would  not  do ;  I  bate  poverty 
equally  with  pain ;  but  I  could  be  content  to  change  the 
kiad  of  life  I  live  for  another  tha%was  meaner,  and  had 
lefs  buiinefs.  When  abfent  frpnj  home,  I  ftrip  myfelf 
cf  all  fuch  thoughts ;  and  woulfi  be  lefs  concerned  for 
the  r«in  of  a  towe^,  th^n  I  am,  when  prefent,  at  tfee 
fall  of  a  tile.  My  mind  is  eafily  comppfed  when  I  am 
at  a  diftance,  but  fuffers  as  much  as  that  of  the  meaneft 
peafant  at  what  happens  in  the  place  where  I  am.  The 
reins  of  my  bridle  beiag  wrong  placed,  or  a  ftrap  flap- 
ping aga^infl:  my  leg,  will  put  me  out  of  humour  a  day 
together.  I  raife  my  courage  well  enough  again  ft  iij* 
conveniencies,  lift  up  my  eyes  I  cannot. 

*  Ciceroj  paradox,  v.  cap.  4. 
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Sinjusy  ofuperiy  fenfus. 

The  fenfes  I  O  ye  gods,  the  fenfes ! 

I  atn  at  home  refponfible  for  whatever  goes  amifs.    Few 
mafters,  I  fpeak  of  thoffe  of  middle  rank*  as  mine  is^ 
(and  if  there  be  any  fiich,  they  are  happy)  can  rely  fo 
much  upon  another,  but  that  great  part  of  the  burthen 
will  lie  upon  their  own  Ihoulders.  This  takes  much  from 
my  grace  in  entertaining  ftrangers,  fo  that  I  have  per- 
haps detained  feme  rather  out  of  expectation  of  a  good 
dinner,  than  by  my  behaviour  ;  and  I  lofe  much  of  the 
pleafur^  I  ought  to  reap  at  my  own  houfe,  from  the  vi- 
fits  and  company  of  my  friends.     The  moft  ridiculous 
carriage  of  a  gentleman  in  his  own  houfe,  is  when  he  is 
buftiing  about  the  bufinefs  of  the  family,  whifperrng 
one  fervant,  and  frowning  at  another.     It  ought  infen- 
fibly  to  Hide  on  like  a  gentle  ftream';  and  I  think  ic 
equally  unhandfome  to  talk  much  to  their  guefts  of  their 
entertainment,  whether  by  way  of  bragging  or  excufe. 
I  love  order  and  cleanlinefs, 

6?  cantbaruSy  6?  lanx 
Oftendunt  mi  hi  me*. 

Glafles  well  rins*d,  my  table  always  grace. 
And  dilhes  ihine,  in  which  I  fee  my  face. 

more  than  profufion  :  and  at  home  have  an  exaft  regard 
to  neceffity,  little  to  outward  Ihew.  If  a  footman  falls 
to  cuffs  at  another  man's  houfe,  or  if  a  difli  be  fpilt,  you 
only  laugh  at  it.  You  fleep  whilft  the  matter  of  the 
houfe  is  dating  a  bill  of  fare  with  his  fteward,  for  your 
next  day's  entertainment,  I  fpeak  according  as  I  do  my- 
felf,  efteeming  neverthelefs  good  htfbandry  in  general, 
confidering  how  pleafant  an  amufement  a  quiet  and 
happy   management,  carried  regularly  on,  is  to  fome 

•  Horat.  lib.  i.  epift,  5.  vcr,  s^i  24. 
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natures ;  and  not  willing  to  annex  my  own  errors  and 
Inconveniencies  to  the  thing,  nor  to  contradiiSi  Plato, 
who  looks  upon  it. as  the  moft  pleafant  cmploynjent  for 
every  one  to  do  his  own  bufinefs,  without  wrong  to  an- 
other. When  I  travel,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for  but 
myfelf,  and  the  laying  out  of  my  money ;  which  is  dif- 
pofed  of  by  one  Angle  precept. 

Too  many  things  are  required  to  the 

JKlnSS  "dto  ^^^^g  it  together,  of  which  1  have  no  no- 
hoard  money,  fion ;  in  Spending  it  I  underftand  a  little, 
biit  know  how       and  how  to  give  my  expences  a  r^puta- 

tion,  which  IS  indeed  their  principal  ufe* 
But  I  rely  too  vainly  upon  this,  which  renders  it  un- 
equal and  unfafliionable,  and  moreover  immoderate,  in 
both  views.    If  it  makes  a  fliow,  if  it  ferve  the  turn,  I 
indifcrectly  let  it  run,  and  as  indiicreetly  tie  up  .my  purfe- 
ftrings  if  it  does  not  fliine  and  pjeafe  me.    Whatever  if 
be,  wJiethel"  .art  or  nature,  that  imprints  in  us  the  con- 
dition of  Jiving  to  pleafe  others,  it  does  us  much  more 
harm  than  good.   We  deprive  ourfelves  of  our  own  pro- 
fit, to  accomnaodate  appearances  to  the  conynon  opi- 
nion.    We  care  not  fo  much  what  our  being  is,   as  to 
ourfelves,  and  in  reality,  as  what  it  is  in  the  public  ob- 
fervation.     Even  the  talents  of  wit,  and  wifdom  itC^lf, 
feem  fruklefs  to  iis,  if  only  enjoyed  by  ourfelves,  and 
if  it  produce  not  itfelf  to  the  view  and  approbation  of 
others.     There  is  a  fort  of  men  whofe  gold  runs  in 
clufters  imperceptibly  under-ground ;  others  expend  it 
all  in  plates  and  leaves,  fo  that  to  the  one  a  Hard  *  is 
worth  a  crown,  and  othi^rs  the  revecfe ;  the  world  ef- 
teeming  its  ufe  and  value,  according  to  the  difplay  of  it. 
AU  curious  folicitude  abput  riches  fmejls  of  avarice: 
even  the  very  difppfing  of  it  with  a  too  pun<ftual  and  arti- 
ficial liberality,  is  not  worth  a  painful  thought.  He  that 
will  order  his  expence  to  juft  fo  much,  makes  it  too 
pinched  and  narrow.     The  faving  or  fpending  money 
a^je  of  ihemfelyes  indifferent  things,  and  receive  no  co- 

*  A  piece  Af  copper  jnoney  worth  three  faf  things. 
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lour  of  good  or  ill,  but  according  to  the  applicadon  of 
the  ^vill. 

Xhe  other  caufe  that  tempts  me  to  The  depraved 

thefe  journeys,  is  a  nonconformity  to  the  Morals  of  bU 

preient  manners  o(  our  ftate;    I  could  ^h^^^i^ttile  of^ 

eafily  put  up  with  thi^  corruption  for  the  Montirignc'stni- 

fake  of  the  public  intercft,  ''•"^^«- 

fejdra^e  f/ecula  ferri 
IttmperihuSy  quorum  fceUri  non  invniit  ipfa 
Noffien,  &  a  nuUo  fofidt  tMwa  mHalk  *. 

^W«fe  than  the  iron  age,  fo  bad  thefe  times ! 
Nature  no  metal  hai^h  to  name  our  crimes* 

but  not  for  my  own.     I  am  in  particular  too  much  op** 
•  preffed.     For  in  my  neighbourhood  we  are  of  late,  by 
the  long  Kcencioufnefs  of  our  civil  wars,  grown  old  in 
fo  riotous  a  form  of  itate^ 

"^ippe,  ubi  fa's  verfnm  atque  nefas  f. 

Where  impious  mortals  right  and  wronjg  confouadt' 

that  in  earneft,  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  can  fubfift. 

jirmati  terram  excrcenty  femperque  recent es         ^ 
ConveSare  juvat  pradaSy  £5?  vivere  rapto  |. 

With  arms  upon  their  backs  they  plow  the  foil. 
And  their  deHght  is  to  fubfift  by  fpoil; 

In  fine,  I  fee  by  our  example,  that  the  fociety  df  meo 
is  maintained  and  held  together  at  any  price :  in  what 
condition  foever  they  are  placed  they  will  flill  clofe  and 
ftick  together,  both  moving  and  in  heaps ;  as  uneveft 

*    •  Tuvcn.  fat.iij.  yer.  28,  &c.  f  Geo.  lib.  i.  VCr.  504. 

X  Virg.  ^.n.  lib.  vii.  ver.  74s, 

•  ^  bodies. 
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bodiest   that  Ihu^d  together  without  order,  find  of 
thetnielves  a  means  to  unite  and  fettle  one  among  stn* 
ether,  often  better  than  they  could  have  been  diipofed 
by  art.    King  Philip  muftered  up  a  rabble  of  the  moSc 
ivicked  and  incorrigible  rafcals  he  could  pick  out,  and 
put  them  all  together  into  a  citj  he  had  caufed  ta  be 
build  for  that  purpofe*,  which   bore  their  name.     I 
reckon  that  they  even  from  the  vices,  eredted  a  govern- 
ment amoiigft  themfelves,  and  a  commodious  and  juft 
Ibciety.    I  fee  not  one  adlion,  either  three,  or  an  hun- 
dred, but  manners,  in  common  and  received  ufe,   fo 
cruel,  efpecially  in  inhumanity  and  treachery,  which 
are  to  me  the  worft  of  all  vices,  that  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  think  of  them  without  horror ;  and  almoft  as 
much  admire  as  I  deteft  them.'  The  exercife  of  thefe 
notorious  villanies  carries  as  great  figns  of  vigour  and 
fortijtude  of  mind,  as  of  error  and  diforder.     Neceffity  . 
reconciles  and  brings  men  together ;  and  this  accidental 
union  is  afterwards  cemented  by  itfelf  into  laws :  for 
there  have  been  as  favage  ones  as  any  human  opinion 
could   conceive,    which   neverthelefs  have   maintained 
their  body  with  as  much  health  and  length  of  life  as 
any  that  Plato  or  Ariftotle  could  invent.     And  certainly, 
all  thefe  defcriptions  of  civil  governgient  feigned  by 
art,  are  found  to  be  ridiculous,  and  unfit  for  praftice. 
The  drift  of  all         Thefe  great  and  tedious  debates  about 
difjmtei  about      the  bcft  form  of  fociety,  and  the  mod 
the  beft  form  of     commodious  rules  to  bind  us,  are  debates 

ISOvernment.  ,  r        i  t      r 

only  proper  for  the  exerciie  or  our  wits ; 
as  in  the  arts  there  are  feveral  fubjefts  which  have 
their  being  in  agitation  and  controvcrfy,  and  have  no 
life  but  there.  Such  an  idea  of  government  might  be 
of  fome  value  in  a  new  world ;  but  ours  is  a  world 
ready  made  to  our  hands,  and  formed  to  certain  cuf- 
toms.  We  do  not  beget  it  as  Pyrrha,  or  Cadmus  did 
theirs.  By  what  means  foever  we  may  claim  the  privi- 
lege to  fet  it  to  rights,  and  give  it  a  new  form,  we  can 
hardly  twill  it  from  its  wonted  bent,  but  we  ihall  breaks 

*  jif^^voAtfy  or  Rogues-town,    Piin.Nat.  Hill.  lib.  iv«  cap*  n. 

all.*- 
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-  dll.  ,  Solon  being  aiked,  wfiether  he  had  eftablilhed  the 
Bcft  laws  he  could  for  the  Athenians;  "  yes,"  faid  be^  **  of 
**  thofe  they  cduld  receive/*  Varrd  eXcufes  himfelf  after 
the  fame  mahner;  that  if  they  were  to  begin  to  write  of 
religipn.  He  would  fay  what  he  bcHeVed ;  biit  it  being 
already  received^  he  wdUld  wrltii  moire  accdrdifig  to  uf^Mce 
than  nature;  Not  according  to  opinion,  but  ill  truth 
and  realityi  the  bieft  and  moft  excellent  goVcrhment  for 
-  every  nation  is  that  under  which  it  i§  rhaintairii&d.  Ita 
form  and  eflfential  cbnVcnieiice  debendi  upon  cuttoih. 
"VVe  are  apt  to  be  difpleafed  at  the  prefect  condition ; 
but  I  nevertheleis  riiaihraini  thit  to  defire  an  oligarchy 
in  a  popular  ftate,  or  another  foit  of  govern  merit  iri  mo- 
narchy than  that  aliready  efiabliihed>  li  both  Vice  and 
folly; 

Ajftne  fefiat  tel  que  tu  te  vm  ifihj 

S'il  eft  royal  ayme  la  royaUte^ 

SUi  eft  de  peuy  eu  Hen  communaufe^ 

My  me  tat^i  €at  idieu  t'y  afai^  naifite  *^ 

Apptove  the  gqvernment^  whatever  it  be  ) 
if  regal,  praifc  it  in  the  firft  degree ; 
Or  if  'tis  formed  on  democratic  fway. 
Thou  oweft  ftill  th'  allegiance  to  obey; 

So  writ  the  gbod  Monfieur  de  Pybracj  whoiti  We  hdv* 
lately  lofti  a  nlari  df  fo  excellent  a  witi  fo  found  opi- 
htons,  and  fo  fweet  a  behaviour.  This  Idfi,  and  that 
at  the  fame  time  we  have  had  of  Monfieuir  de  Foixj  ar<4 
of  fo  great  importance  td  the  crov^n,  that  I  do  not  knbvir 
whether  there  is  another  couple  left  in  Ftancc  Worthy  to 
fupply  the  room  of  thefe  two  Oafcdns  for  finccrity  and 
wifdomj  in  our  king's  council:  They  Were  both  great 
geniufesj  and  certainly,  accorditlg  to  the  age^  rare  aiid 
fcxcellenr,  each  of  them  in  hid  way.  But  what  deftin/ 
Was  it  placed  in  thefe  timesj  men  fo  remote  from^  ind  fo 
difpropbrtioned  to,  our  corruptions  and  inteftinetumiilis? 

^  Pybriic  atix  quadrinii 

Vot.  iif.  Q.  J^othing 
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Nothing  is  more  ..  Nothing  prefles  fo  harcl  updn  a  ffatc  ay 
cUngcroiis  to  a  itiiTpvatlon  ;  change  only  gives  form  tc/ 
iizte  than  a  jufliee  and  tyranny.     Whea  any  piece  i* 

great  change  J^,        i'^-*'*  * 

^  out  of  Ks  piace^  it  may  be  propt ;  one  may 

obviate  the  alteration  and  corruption  natural  to  alT  thiags 
led  they  carry  us  too  far  from  our  beginnings  and  prin- 
ciples:  but  to  undertake  fo- new^  mould  fb  great  a  mafs^ 
^nd  to  change  the  foundatioias  of  fo  vafl:  a  btirlding,  is^ 
for  them  to  do,  who  to' make  clean,  rub  all  out;  who* 
^re  foF  reforming  particular  defe&s  by, an  univerf^t  con- 
fufion,  and  for  curing  drfea{es  by  death :  n^n  fdm  cmimi^ 
raniiarum  miam  evertendarunirirum  ctppidf^ ;  ^*  not  f6  de- 
'*  iirousi  oi  chaiigirtg,  asof  overthrowing  things.**  The- 
world'  is  ihcapableto  cure  itfelf';,  and  fo  impatient  of  any 
thing  that  preffes  it,  that  k  thinks  of  nothing  but  diferi- 
gaging  itfclf,  coft  what  it  wilU  We  fee  by -a  thoufand 
examples,  that  it  ordinarily  cures  itfelf  taits  coff :  thc^ 
difcharge  of  a  prefent  evil  is  no  cuBe^^  if  th.ete  be  not  a 
general  amendiHient  of  coiwiition.  The  forgeori's  end 
is  not  to  deaden  the  bad  flefh,  ^  which  is  but  the  begin^ 
ning  of  his  cur^ ;.  histVic^  is-likew^idfe.to  fill  ijp  the  woand^ 
with  natural  fltelb^  »»d  to  reftore  them^tnb^r  to  its' due- 
Hate*  Whoever  /only  prf^fes  to  Bikirfelf  to  remove 
that  which  ofFc^dfi  him,,  feBs-  ftd?t,  fqff  good  does  not 
neceflfarily  fucceed  evil;  another  evil  may  fucceed,  and 
^  wDri^  as  l^appen^d  to  Ca^ar's  aflarfS^s,  who  brought 
the  republic  t©  foch  a  pafs,  that  they  bad  reafon  to  re* 
peac  their  having  a  hand  in  it.  The  fame  has  lince  hap-^ 
peaed  to  feveral  others^,  evxn  down  taour  owntimes^ 
The  French,  my  contemporaries^  know  It  weU  enoughs 
^11  great  changes ihake  and  diforde^  a  ftate, 
^  Whoever  would  aim  diredtly  at  a  cure,. 

w^'an(eofri>c  ^"^  confider  of  it  before  he  began,  would 
difficulty  that  not  be  fo  earneft  to  attempt  it.  Pacuvius 
fcrmat1on^o?a  Calaviu3correaedthe  vice  of  this  proceed- 
ftitf*  i»g  by  a  notable  example*     His  fellow^ci-r 

^.: tiEgnsbaviog mutinied  agadnfl: their magif- 

trates,  he  being  a  man  of  great  autHority  in  the  city  of 

^  r  •  Gicer.  Oific.  lib  ii.  cap.  i, 

^    *'^^  "*  •    Capua, 


Of'Kanity.  '  ^ly 

Capua,  found  meaiis  one  day  to  ihut  tip  the  Senators  ia 
the  palace,  and  calling  the  people  together  in  the  fquare„ 
he  told  them,  that  the  day  was  now  come,  wherein  they 
were  at  full  liberty  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  tyrants, 
by  whom  they  had  been  fo  long  opprefled  j  and  whom  he 
had  now  all  alone,  and  difarmed  at  his  mercy  :  adyifing 
alfo,  that  they  would  call  them  put  feverally  by  lot ;  and 
particularly  determine  of  each  ;  caufing  whatever  fliould 
be  decreed  to  be  immediately  executed  *;  with  this  cau- 
tion that  they  fliould  at  the  fame  inftant  depute  fome 
honeft  man  in  the  place  of  him  that  was  condemned,  to 
the  end  there  might  be  no  vacancy  iu  the  fenate.  They 
had  no  fooner  heard  the  name  of  one  fenator,  but  a  clar 
mor  of  univerfal  diflike  was  raifed  againft  him.  I  fee, 
fays  Pacuvius,  that  this  man  muft  be  put  out ;  he  is  a 
wicked  fellow,  let  us  look  out  a  good  one  in  his  room  : 
immediately  there  was  a  profound  filence,  every  one  be- 
ing at  a  ftand  whom  to  cbopfe.  But  one,  niore  impu- 
dent than  the  reft,  having  named  his  man,  there  arofe 
yet  a  greater  confent  of  voices  againft  him^  an  hundred 
imperf5Slions  bein^  laid  to  his  charge,  and  as  many  ju^ 
reafons  prefehtly  given  for  rejed:iqg  him.  Thefe  cpnrrar 
diftory  humours  growing  hot.  It  fared  ftill  worfe  with 
the'fecond  fenator  and  the  third^  ther^  being  as  rpucti 
difagreement  in  the  ele(9don  of  the  new,  as  there  was 
confent  in  the  putting  out  of  the  old.  In  the  end,  grow- 
ing weary  of  this  buule  to  no  purpofe,  they  began  fome 
one  way,  and  fome  another,  to  fteal  out  of  the  aiTembly ; 
every  one  bearing  this  refolu.tion  in  his  mind,  that  the 
oldeft  and '  beft  .known  evil  was  ever  more  fupportable^ 
than  one  that  was  new  and  untried. 

To  fee  how  miferably  we  are  torn  in    ^^^"^  ^^^y    ^  ' 

''  ground  though 

pieces  :  very  much 

For  what  have  we  not  done  ?  ihattcred. 

^  All  this  is  mentioned  in  Titus  Livius  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  ii  3.  and  touched 
Mi  Huak>  1^  ^mfltterly  band. 

0^1  Eheu 
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JSbeu  Malrkumj  (^  f ceteris  pudety 
Frafrumque :  quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
JEias  ?  quid  infaSum  nefafti 
Liquimus  ?  Unde  menus  juvenius 
Metu  decrum  iontinuit  ?  ^ibus 
Peptrcit  arts  ^? 

>\las !  the  ihamelefs  fears !  the  guilty  deeds. 
When  by  a  brother's  hand  a  brother  bleeds  ! 
What  crimes  have  we,  a  harden'd  age,  not  dar*d  ?v 
What  facred  altars  have  our  rafli  youth  fpar'd  ? 
Not  by  the  fear^pf  heaven's  wrath  debarred. 

I  do  not  prefcntly  conclude  in  the  ftyleof  a  prophet, 

ipfafi  velit  falus^ 
Servare  prorfus  nonpoteft  banc  familiam  -f. 

This  family  does  fo  behave 

Tl^at  providence  theih  cannot  fave. 

We  dte  not  however  perhaps  at  the  laft  gafp.  The  pre- 
servation of  ftates  is  a  thing  that  in  all  likelihood  fur- 
pafles  our  underftanding.  A  civil  government,  is,  as 
Plato  fays,  a  mighty  thing,  and  fo  hard  to  be  diflblved, 
that  It  holds  out  many  times  againft  mortal  and  intefline 
difeafeS,  againft  the  injury  of  unjuft  laws,  againft  ty- 
ranny, the  extravagance  and  i|^6rance  of  magiftratesi, 
and  the  licentioufnefs  and  fedition  of  the  people.  We 
<iompare  ourfelves  in  all  our  fortunes  to  what  is  above 
us,  and  ftill  look  towards  our  betters :  But  let  us  mea- 
fure  ourfelves  with  what  is  below  us,  there  is  no  one  (b 
miferable  but  he  may  find  a  thoufand  examples  that  will 
adminifter  conlofation  to  him.  It  is  our  vice.that  we 
more  unwillinglv  look  upoti  what  is  above,  than  wil- 
lingly on  what  is  below  us ;  and  Solon  was  ufed  to  fay, 

•  lior.  lib.  i.  ode  35.  vet*  %%.       f  Tcr»  A4tl,  a^.  4.  fiMne  7*Tefi43, 
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tliat  were  we  to  make  a  heap  of  all  evils  together,  there 
is  no  perfon  who  would  not  rather  choofe  to  bear  with 
thole  which  he  fuffers,  than  to  come  to  an  equal  diviiioa 
with  all  other  men  from  that  henp,  and  take  his  p.articu- 
liar  ftare.  Our  government  is  indeed  fick,  but  there  have 
been  others  ficker,  without  dying.  ITie  gods  play  at 
tennis  with  us,  and  baady  us  every  way-  E^im  vero  dii 
nos  If  amines  quafipilas  babent  *. 

The  ftars  have  fatally  deftined  the  ftate     vvitnefgthc 
of  R.ome  for  an  example  of  what  they  could     Ro^an  empiiv, 
do  in  this  kind :  in  it  are  comprized  all  the     *"^  its  diver* 
forms  and  adventures  that  concern  a  ftate; 
all  that  order  or  diforder,  good  or  evil  fortune  can  do. 
WTio  then  can  defpair  of  his  condition,  feeing  the  (hocks 
and  comtQOtions  wherewith  flic  was  toft,  and  and  yet  fup* 
ported  them  all  ?    If  the  extent  of  dominion  be  the 
health  of  a  ftate,  which  I  by  no  means  think  it  is,  (and 
Ifocratps  pleafcs  me,  when  he  inftrudts  Nicocles  notto 
envy  princes  who  have  large  dominions  ^f-,  but  them  wbo 
know  how  to  prefervetthofethat  fall  into  their  hands)  that 
of  Rome  was  never  fo  found,  as  when  it  was  moft  fick  : 
the  wQrft  of  her  forms  was  the  moft^fortunatc.     A  man 
can  hardly  difcem  any 'image  of  government  under  the 
firft  emperors;  it  was  the  moft  iborrlble and  grofs  con- 
fufion  that  can  be  imagined.     It  fupported  it  notwith- 
ftandinpr,  and  therein  continued,  preferving  a  monarchy 
not  limited  within  its  own  bounds,  butfo  many  nations, 
fo   differing,    fo   remote,  fo   ill-affedted,  fo  irregularly 
i:on^manded,  apjj  fp  upjuftfy  ponqucrpd^ 

•nee  geni  thus  uUis. 


Ccmm$dat  in  fopulum^  ferra  pelagique  piafVtem^ 
Invidiam fortuna Jufitn  J. 

No  fdrreign  potentates  did  fortune  ytpt 
Infpire  with  envy  againft  Romefo  grpati 
That  over  kingdoms,  and  their  mighty  kings. 
O'er  land  and  fea^  ihe  iXxt^Xx^A  bfir  cl^€%  wings. 

t  The  words  of  Plautas  in  bis  ^ole^e  to  tHc  Captives,  ver.  ss. 
t  (focinites  ad  Nicoclcm,  p.  34-  }  Lucan.  lib.  i«  ver.  Si. 
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Every  thing  that  totters  does  not  tumble.  Tb^!.  context 
ture  of  fo  great  a  body  holds  by  more  naikthan  one.  It 
holds  even  by  its  antiquity,  like  old  buildings,  from 
which  the  foundations  arc  worn  away  by  time,  without 
rough- caft  or  mortar,  whicTi  yet  live  and  fupport  thcm- 
felves  by  their  oVvn  weight ; 

nee  jam  validis  rudiciius  harens^ 


Pondtre  tut  a  Juq  ^  * 

Like  an  old  lofty  oak,  that  heretofore 

Great  conq'rors  fpoils,  and  facred  trophies  bore. 

Montaigne  Moreover,  to  difcover  only  the  flank 

very  rationally       and  the  graff,  is  not  the  right  way.     In 

^^^llnmU^*  ^^^^^  ^^  j^dg^  of  the  fccurity  of  a  place,  it 
ruption  of  the  Hiuft  be  examined  which  way  approaches 
itates  of  Eu-  can  be  made  to  it,  and  in  what  condition 

F/ance*may  be  ^^e  affailant  is.  Few  veffels  fink  with  their 
able  to  ftand  own  Weight,  andx  without  fome  exterior 

her  ground.  violence.     Let  us  caft  our  eyes  where  we 

will;  every  thing  about  us  totters  ;  look 
into  all  the  great  ftates,  both  of  chriftendom  and  elfe- 
where,  that  are  known  to  us,  you  will  there  fee  evident 
menaces  of  alteration  and  ruin. 

Et  fua  funt  illis  incommcda,  parjue  per  omnes 
jTempeJlas. 

They  all  promlfcuous  in  misfortunes  Ihare, 
And  the  rude  tempeft  rages  everywhere. 

m- 

Aftrologers  rpray  vefy  well  as  they  do,  warn  us  of  great  revo- 
lutions,,andapproaching changes :  their ftarry  prophefies 
are  prefent  and  palpable,  they  need  not  look  up  to  heaven 
to  foretel  this.  There  is  not  only  cohfolation  to  be  extraft- 
ed  from  this  univerfal  combination  of  ills  and  menaces, 

•  L'ncan.  Hb.i.  ver.  i}».  f  Virg.  ^neid.  ii. 
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but  iHOfeov^Tv  fome  hopes  of  the.  coptinuatipa  of  our 
ftat€  ;  forafmuch  s(s  naturally  nothing'falls,  where  all 
dpes*  An  univerfal  ficknefs  is  particular  health  :  conr 
formity  is  an  enemy  to  diflblution.  For  my  part,  I  de; 
ipair  not,  and  fancy  that  I  difcover  ways  to  fave  us, 

Deus  bif^  fortajfe  benigna 
Heducei  infedem  vice  ** 

The  gods  perhaps  with  gracious  fway^ 
Win  ibon  reftore  the  happy  day. 

Wlio  krK)ws  but  that  God  will  have  it  happen,  as  in 
Ituman  bodies  ^hat  are  purged,  and  recover  a  betocr 
ftatc  of  health  by  long  and  grievous  maladies  ?  What 
weighs  the  qaoft  with  ine,  is,  that  in  reckoning  the 
fymptoms  of  aur  iil,  I  fee  as  nis^ny  natural  ones,  and 
fuch  as  heaven  fen^s  us,  and  that  arcproperly  its  own^^ 
^s  of  thofe  that  ar^  owing  to  our  irregularity  arid  im> 
prudence.  The  very  ftar»  feem  to  declare,  that  we  have 
continued  long  enough,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  term* 
and  this  alfo  affliifts  me,  that  the  neareft  mifchief  which 
threatens  us,  is,  not  an  alteration  in  the  entire  and  folid 
mafs,  but  its  diffipatioa  and  divulfion ;  the  greateft  of 
all  our  fears. 

1  moreover  fear,  left  in  thefe  ravings     ^_^,.,.     j.^ 

^      .  ,  1  r  ^       Repetition  dif- 

of  mine,  the  treachery  of  my  memory,  .  agrcc^bk. 
fliould  through  inadvertence  make  me 
write  the  fame  thing  twice.  I  hate  to  examine  myfelf ; 
and  never  review,  but  with  an  ill-will,  what  has  once 
efcaped  my  pen.  I  here  fet  down  nothing  new  of  iti- 
ftrudion.  Thefe  arc. common  thoughts;  and  having 
perhaps  conceived  them  an  hundred  times,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  fet  them  down  fomqwhere  elfe  already.  Repetition 
is  every  where  difgufting,  though  it  were  in  Homer ; 
but  much  more  in  things  that  have  only  a  fuperficiijl 
:an<i  tranfitory  ibew.     I  do  not  love  inculcation,  even 

•  HQftt.  Epod.  ode  j.j.  vcr,  jo. 
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in  u{f  ful  things,  as  in  Seneca.  Neither  the  cuftom  of 
the  Stoical  fchpol,  to  repeat  upon  every  fubjeft  at 
length,  the  general  principles  and  fuppofitions,  and  al- 
ways tp  advance  common  and  univerfal  reafons. 

Oiiraathor*f      ^,  ^  , 

treaci^crQUf      My  mepiory  grows  wor fe  every  day  : 

memory. 

Ppcula  Letb^eo^  ut  ft  ducentia  Jomm^ 
ArentefoMce  traxerim. 

Apt  to  let  flip  my  argument  or  theme, 
As  if  I  had  drank  deep  of  Lethe's  ftream* 

Thopgh  l^itherto,  thanks  be  to  God,  no  difEculty  ha$ 
happei>e4 ;  and  though  others  feek  tlm?  apd  opportu- 
nity to  J:hink  of  what  they  have  to  fay,  I  muft  for  the 
fumre  avqi4  all  fuch  preparation,  for  fear  of  tying  my- 
fejf  tq  fonie  inidifpenfable  obligation.     To  be  tied  and 
bound  to  a  thing,  apd  to  depend  upon  lo  weak  an  in» 
iljrument  as  iny  n::jemor}',  puts  me '  quite  out :  I  never 
ire^d  this  following  ftory,  bu^  I  am  offended  at  it  with 
a  proper  anjd  iiatural  refeiitment,     Lynccftes,  accufrd  of 
confpiracy  againft  Alexander,   the   day  that  he  was 
t>rougnt  before  the  army,  accordii^g  tp  cuftom,  to  be 
heard  what  he  could  fay  for  himfelf,  had  prepared  a 
ilpdied  fpeech  \^  of  which,  witli  hefitation  knd  tremb- 
ling he  ^ptonoiinced  fome  word^;  but  ftill  more  per- 
plexed, whilft  he  was  ^rugglihg  with  hi5  memory,  and 
recoUefting  what  he  had  to  fay,  the  l^ldiers  who  were 
nearefl:  levelled  their  pikes  at  him,  and  killed  him,  look^ 
ihg  upon  him  a^  guilty.    His  aftonilhment  and  filence 
tjieyjudgeii  as  a  cohfeffion.     For  having  had  fo  much 
Jcifure  to  prepare  himself  in  prifon,  they  concluded  that 
it  was  not  his  memory  that  failed  him,  but  that  his 
confcience  hampered  his  tongue,  and  flopped  bis  fpeecK. 
This  yiras  very  juftly  ihferrcdl     The  place,  the  fpefta- 
tors,  and  the  expcftatiori,    aflonifh  him,  even  at  the 

•  Iforat.  Epcd.  ode  xiv.  vcr.  j,  f  Qc^utt.  libi  vii.  cap*  i. 
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,  whien  it  was  Jncumbent  on  him  to  fpeak  the  beft 
lie  could.  What  can  a  man  do,  when  his  \\i^  is  de^ 
pendant  on  his  oratory  ? 

For  my  part,  the  very  being  tied  to    E^en  when  be 

^vhat  I  am  to  fay  i$  enough  to  make  me     had  learnt  a 

lofe  hold  of  it.     When  1  wholly  commit    ^P^*^  ^^  *"**** 

and  refer  myfelf  to  my  memory,  1  lay  fo  much  ftreii 

vpon  it,  that  it  finks  under  me,  and  fiartles  at  the  bur* 

then,     ^o  much  as  I  trull  to  it,  fo  much  do  I  put  my- 

iclf  out  of  oiy  own  power,  even  fo  as  to  know  what 

^countenance  to  put  op ;  and  have  been  fometimes  very 

much   put  to  it  to  conceal  the  flavery  wherein  I  was 

ihackled  ;  when  at  the  time  rny  defign  .was  to  manifeft 

in  fpeaking  a  perfed:  negHgen<:e  both  of  face  and  accent. 

and  to  (hew  cafual  and  unpremeditated  motions,  as  riling 

from  prefent  occalions  ;  chufing  rather  to  fay  nothing  to 

the  purpdfe,  than  to  (hew  that  I  came  prepared  to  fpeak 

well ;  a  thing  efpecially  unbecoming  a  man  pf  ipy  pro- 

fe0ioQ,  apd  a  thing  of  too  great  obligation  upon  him 

that  cannot  retain  much  ;  the  preparation  is  far  ihprt  of 

producing    the    expeded  elFed.       A  man  oft  ftript 

fatmfelf  to  his  doublet  to  leap  no  further  than  he  would 

have  done  in  hi^  gown.    Nihil  eft  bis  qui  plactre  volunt^ 

tarn  adverfarium^  quam  expeSinHo  *  5  *<  nothing  is  fo  mor- 

.**  tifying  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  pleafe,  as  railing 

f^  an  expediition  of  them  before-hand/'    It  is  recorded 

pf  the  orator  CuriQ  +,  that  when  he  propofed  the  divir 

iion  of  his  oration  intp  thre.e  or  four  parts,  it  often  hapt 

pened,  either  that  he  fqrgot  fome  one,  or  added  one  or 

two  more.     I  have  always  avpi^ed  falling  into  this  in* 

convenience,  out  of  a  hatred  to  thefe  promifes  and  pre- 

fcriptions,  riot  pnly  from  a  diftru^  of  my  memory,  but 

alfo  becaufe  tbi^  mpthod  reliihe$  tqo  oiiicli  of  the  artift. 

.  Simpliciora  miliiares  4^cfnt.  It  is  enpugb  that  in  the  mind 

i  am  in  at  prefept,  I  will  neyey  more  take  upon  me  to 

fpeak  in  a  place  of  i^fpe& ;  for  as  to  fpeaking,  when  a 

man  reads  his  fpeecb,  befides  that  it  is  very  abfurd,  it  i$ 

a  mighty  difadv^ntage  to  thofe  who  patur^lly  cqpld  giv^ 

•  Cic.  Acad.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 

•}  Cicero  ia  lib.  de  Claris  Oratori^vi,  f:ap.^ 

it 
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it  a  grace  by  adion ;  and  much  kfs  ^ill  I  throw  rayfetf 
upon  4:h«  mercy  of  lAy  prefent  invention  ;  it  is  heavy 
and  perplext,  and  fuch  as  would  never  furntflx  me  ia 
fuddea  aad  important  neceflities. 

Permit,  reader,  this  Effay  its  cour/e 

«noiigh^t?Imake  ^^^^9  ^^^  ^his  third  fitting  to  finilh  the 
sddmont  to  his  reft  of  my  piAure,  I  add,  but  I  correA 
^^^%?«c"**       not ;  firft,  becaufe  I  conceive,  that  a  man 

corrections.  ;  '  r         r  i  •       i 

having  once  made  a  transfer  or  his  la- 
bours to  the  world,  has  no  farther  right  to  them;  let 
him  do  better  if  he  can  in  fome  new'  undertaking,  but 
not  adulterate  what  he  has  already  fold;  of  fuch  dealers 
nothing  Ihould  be  bought  till  after  they  are  dead  :  let 
them  well  confider  what  they  do,  before  they  produce 
them  to  the  light.  Who  haftens  them  ?  My  book  is 
always  the  fame,  faving  that  upon  every  new  edition, 
(that  the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite  empty  handCid) 
I  take  the  liberty  to  add  as  it  were  by  an  ill  jointed  in- 
laying, fome  few  fupernumerary  things.  They  arc  no 
other  but  over-weight,  that  do  not  disfigure  the  primi- 
tive  form  of  thofe  Effays,  but  by  a  little  ambitious  fub- 
tility,  give  a  kind  of  particular  repute  to  every  one  that 
followis.  From  thence  however  there  will  eafily  happen 
fome  tranfpofition  of  chronology;  my  ftories  taking  place 
according  to  their  fitnefs,  and  not  always  according  to 
the  age.  Secondly,  becaufe  that  for  what  concerns  my- 
felf,  1  -ifear  to  lofe  by  the  change ;  my  underftandinj 
does  not  always  go  forward,  it  goes  backward  too. 
(do  not  much  lefs  fufpeA  my  fancies  for  being  the  fe- 
cond  or  third,  than  for  being  the  firft,  either  prefent, 
orpaft;  we  oft  corre<ft  ourfelves  3  foolilhly  as  we  do 
others.  I  am  grown  older  by  a  greit  many  years  fincc 
my  firft  publications,  which  were  in  the  year  15802 
but  1  very  much  doubt  whether  1  am  grown  an  inch  the 
wifer.  I  now,  and  I  anon,  are  two  feveral  perfc^is ;  but 
whether  the  better,  now  or  anon,'  I  am  not  able  to  dcV 
terminc.  It  were  a  fine  thing  to  be  old,  if  we  only  tra^ 
felled  towards  improvement;  but  it  is  a  drunken, 
fumbling,  reeling,   ill-favoured  motion, .  like .  that ,  of 

^eeds,  which  the  ai^r cs^u^lly  w^vesi  l;p  ^ud&o  as  it  li^s. 

Ar^tiocbus 
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.     Anriootus  tad  in  his  youth  written  ■^'   ■  ^ 

l^renuoufly  in  favour  of  the  Academy  *,    Si^STUif 
"but  in  his  oW  age  he  wrote  as  much     reaedbyhim, 
againtt  it :  which  of  thefe  two  foever  I    £iii^ji™°^^ 
fliould  follow,  would  not  he  be  ftill  An-  * 

tiochus  ?     After  having  eftablilhed  the  inccrtaintjr,  to 
^o  about  to  eftablifb  the  certainty  of  human  opinions, 
was  it  not  to  eftablilh  doubt,  and  not  certainty,  and  to 
promife,  that  had  he  yet  another  age  to  live,  he  would 
be  always  upon  terms  of  altering  his  judgment,  not  fo 
much  for  the  better,  as  for  fomething  elfe  ?     The  pub- 
lie  favour  has  given  me  a  little  more  confidence  than  I 
expe(3;ed ;  but  what  I  moft  fear,  is,  left  I  Ihould  glut 
the  world  with  my  writings:  I  had  rather  of  the  two 
fpur  my  reader  than  tire  him  :  as  a  learned   man  of 
my  time  has  done.      Praife  is  always  pleafing,  let  it 
come  from  whom,  or  upon  what  account  it  will ;  yet 
ought  a  man  to  underftand  why  he  is  commended,  that 
he  may  be  felf-confiftent.     The  vulgar  and  commoa 
efteem  is  feldom  right ;  and  I  am  miftakcn,  if  amongft 
tbe  writings  of  my  time,  the  worft  are  not  thofe  which 
have  moft  gained  the  popular  applaufe^     For  my  pan, 
I  return  my  thanks  to  thofe  good-natured  men,  who  are 
pleafed  to  take  my  weak  endeavours  in  good  part     The 
faults  of  the  workmanfhip  are  no  where  fo  apparent,  as 
in  a   matter  which  of  itfelf  has  no  recommendation* 
Blame  me  not,  reader,  for  thofe  that  flip  ixj  h^sar-e,  by 
die  fancy  or  inadvertency  of  others  ;  every  band,  every 
artizan,  contribute  their  own  materials.     J  neither  con- 
cern myfelf  with  orthography  (and  only  direO:  if  after 
the  old  way)   nor  pointing,  being  very     ^rthogriphy 
inexpert  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,     and  pointwig 
Where  they  >yholly  break  the  fenfe,  I  am     dcfpifed. 
Very  little  concerned^  for  they  at  leaft  difcharge  me ;  but 
where  they  fubftitgte  a  falfe  one,  as  they  fo  often  do, 
and  wreft  me  to  their  conception,  th^y  ruin  xne.    When 
the  fentence  nevertheleis  is  not  ftrong  enough  in  propor- 
t;ion  to  my  poor  ability^  a  civil  porfon  ought  to  rejed:  it 

•  Ciccr.  'Acad.  Quaeft-  lib.  iv.  cap,  %%. 
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a9  none  of  mine.  Whoever  knows  liow  lazy  I  am,  and 
bow  indulgent  to  my  own  humour,  will  eafily  believe 
that  I  had  rather  write  as  many  more  Effays,  than  be 
tied  to  revife  thefe  for  fo  puerile  a  correction. 

Montaigne  verv  ^  ^^^  ^^y'^^S'  elfewhere,  that  being 
much  cxpofed  at  planted  in  the  deepeil  mine  of  this  new 
bis  own  houfe  to  metal,  i.  e.  the  very  center  of  this  new 
neighbours  diir-  religion,  I  am  not  only  deprived  of  any 
tog  the  civil  great  familiarity  with  men  of  other  kind 

^*"*  of  manners  than  my  own,  and  of  other 

opinions,  by  which  they  hold  together,  as  by  a  tic  that 
foperfedes  all  other  obligations ;  but  1  even  do  not  live 
without  danger,  amongft  men  to  whom  all  things  are 
equally  lawful,  and  of  whom  the  moft  part  cannot  of* 
fend  the  laws  more  than  they  have  already  done ;  from 
whence  the  greateft  degree  of  licentioufnefs  does  pro- 
ceed.- All  the  particular  circumftances  refpeding  me 
being  confidered,  I  do  not  find  one  man  of  my  country, 
who  pays  fo  dear  for  the  defence  of  our  laws  both  in 
eoft  and  damages  (to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  the  lawyers)  as 
myfclf.  And  fomc  there  are  who  brag  of  their  ardor 
and  zeal,  that  if  things  were  juftly  weighed,  do  much 
lefs  than  L  My  houle,  as  one  that  has  ever  ever  been 
free  to  all  comers,  and  at  the  fervice  of  all,  (for  I  could 
^ever  be  induced  to  make  a  garrifon  of  it,  which  is  moft 
dcfired  when  the  war  is  fartbeft  oiF)  has  fufBciently  me- 
rited the  i>opular  regard,  fo  that  it  would  be  a  hard  mat' 
ter  to  infult  oyer  me  upon  my  own  dung-hill ;  and  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  wonderful  and  exemplary  thing,  that 
it  yet  continues  a  virgin  free  from  blood  and  plunder 
during  fo  long  a  ftorm,  aijd  fo  many  revolutions  and 
tumults  in  tjie  neighbourhood.  Fo]:  to  confefs  the  truth, 
it  had  been  poffible  enough,  for  a  man  of  my  com- 
plexion, to  have  quitted  any  one  conftant  and  continued 
form  whatever.  But  the  invafions  and  incurfions,  alte- 
rations and  vifficitudes  of  fortune  round  about  me,  hav^ 
hitherto  more  exafperated  than  mollified  the  humour  pf 
the  country,  and  involve  me  in  firelh  ^U&pulties  and 
dangers  that  ar^  iQvin^ible*  , 

I  eicap0 


Of  VoHtiys  iff^ 

1  ^fcape,  it  is  tfue,  but  am  troubled     ftb>*diragTec-»    ^ 
that  it  is  more  by  chance,  and  fomething    ibte  this  fort  of 
of  tny  own  prudence,  than  by  juftice,  and    \l^\^^^^  **** 
am  not  fatisfied  to  be  out  of  the  protection 
Qf  the  laws,  and  under  any  other  fafe^uard  than  their^^ 
As  matters  ftand,  I  live  above  one  half  by  the  favour  of 
others,  which  is  an  untoward  obligation.    I  do  not  likef 
to  owe  my  fafety^  either  to  the  generoiity  or  affedron  of 
great  pcrfons,  wfio  concur  in  my  legality  and  liberty,  or 
to  the  obliging  manners  of  my  predeceffors,  or  my  own* 
For  what  if  I  was  another  kind  of  man  ?     If  my  deport- 
ment, and  the  franknefs  of  my  converfation  oblige  my 
neighbours  or  relations^  it  is  cruel  that  they  ihould  ac-« 
quit  thcmfelves  of  that  obligation,  in  only  permitting 
me  to  live;  and  that  they  Ihould  fay,  **  we  allow  him 
*^  the  free  liberty  of  having  divine  fervice  read  in  hi* 
•  ^^  own  private  chapel,  all  the  churches  round  about  be- 
^^  ing  deftroyed,  and  grant  him  the  ufe  of  his  goods^ 
**  and  the  fruition  of  his  life,  as  one  tha^  prot^s  our 


**  wives  and  cattle  in  time  of  need/'  For    Lycurgi 
my  houfe  has  for  many  defc^nts  fliared  in    genera  truftee 

foil  all  bis  fd 
low-Citizens. 


rus  the 
my  uuuic  nas  lur  many  acivirnis  xnarcu  in     general  truftee 

|he  reputation  of  Lvcureus,  the  Athe-  |o»anbisfci. 
nian,  who  was  the  general  truilee  and 
treafurer  of  bis  fellow-citizens*.  Now  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  ihould  live  by  his  own  right  and 
authority,  and  not  either  by  recom  pence  or  favour.* 
How  many  gallant  men  have  rather  chofe  to  lofc  life> 
than  to  owe  it  ?  I  hate  to  fubjedt  myfelf  to  any  fort  of 
obligation,  but  above  all^  to  the  dues  of  honour*  I 
think  nothing  fo  expenfive  to  me  as  what  is  given  rtit, 
and  that  becaufe  my  will  lies  at  pawn, under  the  titleof 
gratitude,  and  more  willingly  accept  of  offices  that  arc 
to  be  fold ;  being  really  of  opinion,  that  for  the  laft  I 
give  nothing  but  money,  but  for  the  other  I  give  myfelfi. 
The  tic  that  holds  me  by  the  laws  of  The  obligations 
courtefy,  binds  me,  I  think,  more  than  ©f  probity,  9s 
that  of  legal  conftraint;  and  I  am  much  roWrlaTy'^**' 
more  at  eafe  when  bound  by  a  fcrivener,     obfcrvey. 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  Lives  of  the  ten  Orators^  of  whom  Lycurgus  was 
th«  ie  venti}^  ch  ap .  i  • 

than 
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than  by  myfelf.  U  it  not  reafon  that  my  conicieiice 
fiionld  be  much  more  engaged  when  men  fimply  i^Iy^ 
upon  it  ?  Id  a  bpnd,  my  faith  owes  notbt»i|;  beeaufe  it 
has  nothing  lent  it.  Let  them  truft  to  the  ^ith  and  fe- 
curity  they  have  taken^  which  is  not  mine ;  I  had  much* 
rather  break  the  wall  of  a  priibn,  and  the  laws  them^ 
felves,  than  my  probity  and  word  :  I  am  nice,  even  to 
fuperdition^  in  keeping  my  promifes,  |nd  therefore  up* 
on  all  occaiions  have  a  care  to  make  them  uncertain 
and  conditionaL  To  thofe  of  no  great  moment,  I  add 
the  jealoufy  of  my  own  rule  to  make  it  weight ;  it  racks 
and  oppre(&s  me  with  its  own  intereft.  Even  in  ac« 
ticfis  that  are  wholly  my  owu,r  and  free,  if  1  once  fay 
]t|  I  conceive  that  I  have  bound  myfelf^  and  that  de- 
Kvering  it  to  the  knowledge  of  another^  I  have  pofi* 
tfvely  enjoined  it  to  my  own  performance.  Methinks 
I  promile>  it,  if  I  but  iay  it^  and  dierefore  am  not  apt 
so  fay  much  of  that  kind.  The  fentence  that  I  pafsf 
upon  myfelf  is  iharper  and  more  fevere  than  that  of 
ajudge^  who  only  confiders  it  in  the  light  of  a  common 
obligation;  but  my  oonfcience  looks  upon  it  with  a 
more  feverfe  and  penetrating  eye.  I  lag  in  thofe  duties 
to  which  I  (hould  be  compelled  if  }  did  not  go.  H(f€ 
iffum  4^  fi^rnn  ^  quoi  reSe  fit,  fi  ejt  vvltmiarium  *  ; 
^  even  that  which  is  well  done,  is  only  juft>  when  it 
**  IS  voluntary.**  If  the  adtion  has  not  feme  fplendor  of 
liberty,  it  has  neither  grace  nor  honour. 

^miwejus  cogif,  vix  voluntate  itnpetrent  f . 

That  which  the  laws  have  power  to  conftrain. 
They  from  my  will  would  hardly  e'er  obtain. 

Where  neceffity  draws  me,  I  love  to  let  my  will,  take 
its  own  courfe.  Sluia  qutcquid  imperio  cogitufy  exigenti 
mrngtsqumnpraftanti  acciptum  referiur;  "for  whatever  is 

*  Cicero  d^  OfBc.  lib.  L  cap.  9. 
'  t  Tet.  A^^*  sft  iii.  fcece  5.  Ver.  44.  of  Dacier*^  edit. 
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**  -comt)eiled  by  power,  is  lno>rc  af^ribed  tq  him  that 

**  exafts,    tfegm  to*  him  that  performs  it/*      I  k&oW 

fome  who  follow  this  rule,  even  to  injuftice,  who  wiM' 

fooncf  give  than-rdftore,  fooiyer  ki^  tha«  pay,  and  wilU 

do  rhofe  the  leaft  godd  to  whom  they  are  moll  obliged. 

I  am  of  a  qwite  contrary  hunrrouri  *  ' 

J  fo.  much  \cNt  to  difengiage  and  re*     ^^  f©  much     * 

Icafe    myfelf,    that   I    have    foitietimes     hated  to  bet>bif- 

looked  upon  the    ingratitude,   affronts,     gated  that  he 

J.J.,*..  1-Ptv  •      J      thought  It  an 

and  indignities  which  i  fmve  received  admntagc  to  be 
from  thofe,  to  whom  either  by  nature  difengaged  from 
or  accident  I  was  bound  in  fome  duty  ^^^^^^^^^'^ 
of  friendfliip,  a»  an  advantage  to  me^  tfceir  tngraia. 
taking  this  oCcafion  of  their  ill-ufage  ^^^* 
for  an  acquittance  and  difcharge  of  fo  much  of  my 
debt.  And  though  I  flill  continue  to  pay  rhetti  aHtkci 
apparent  offices  of  common  civility,  1  ttOtwitWftwkilng 
find  myfelf  very  fparing  of  doing  that  upom  the  accoutiC 
of  juftice,  which  I  did  upon  the  fcore  of  affeftioti,.  Mil 
am  a  little  cafed  of  rhy  form^er  attention  and  foliditude  bf 
my  inward  will.  Eft  prudentis  fafirntsre  a^  cut^M^  fi^ 
impetum  benevdentia  * ;  ^*  it  is  the  part  of  a  w&  matt 
to  keep  as  tight  i  curb  upon  tfee  he^t  of  his  friend^^ 
fliip,  aK  upon  the  fury  oi  his  horfe  ;*^  my  friendftttj^ 
being  too  urging  and  preffing  where  I  take,  at  teatft^ 
for  a  man  who  toves  not  to  be  impoituwed.  Aftd  tiliv 
hufbanding  my  friendihip  ferves  me  for  a  fort  of  coilfch^ 
lation  in  the  impei'fedtions  of  thofe  with  wbohl  1  am 
concerned.  I  am  forry  they  are  the  lefs  to  be  vaJvied 
for  it,  but  fo  it  is,  that  I  alfo  dimimih  in  my  ^pplictt'^ 
tion  and  engagement  towards  them.  I  approve  of  4 
man  that  is  the  lefs  fond  of  hi^  child  for  havirjg  a  UssHi^ 
head  or  being  crooked,  and  not  only  when  he  is  ift* 
natured,  but  alfo  when  he  is  mihappf  and  bafe-'boTA^ 
(for  God  himfelf  has  made  abatement  from  \m  vdttC 
and  natural  eftimation)  provided  he  carry  himfelf  in 
this  coldnefs  of  affeftion  with  moderation  and  exadt 
juftice.  Proximity  leffens  not  defers  with  me,  but 
rather  makes  them  greater. 

•  CJGcro  de  Amicitia^;  c»p.  t?. 

1  After 
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Wb  he  it  for  ^^^^^  ^'*  accotding  to  what  I  vfti^er^ 

difpenfing  with  -  f^d  in  the  fcience  of  benefits  and  ac-^ 
hitacknow-  knowledgement  (which  i$  a  futtle  fci- 
tteZJrince".    c°cc»  and  of  great  ufe)  I  know  no  per- 

fon  whatever  more  free  and  lefs  indebted! 
than  I  am  at  this  hour.  What  I  do  owe,  is  fimply  to 
common  and  natural  obligations ;  as  to  any  thing  clfe^ 
BO  man  is  more  abfolutely  clean 


Munera  *• 


necfunt  mibi  noia  potentum 


Nor  did  I  e'er  take  gifts  from  men  in  powV. 

Princes  give  me  enough,  if  they  take  nothing  from  me  ^ 
and  do  me  good  enough^  if  they  do  me  no  harm  :  that  is 
all  I  afk  of  them.  Oh,  how  am  I  obliged  to  Almighty 
God,  who  has  been  pleafed  that  I  ihould  receive  all  I 
have,  immediately  from  his  bounty,  and  particularly 
referved  all  my  obligation  to  himfelf !  How  earneftly 
4o  I  beg  of  his  divine  mercy,  that  I  may  never  owe 
real  thanks  to  any  one !  O  happy  liberty  wherein  I 
have  hitherto  lived!  May  it  continue  with  me  to 
the  lafti  .  I  endeavour  to  have  no  abfolute  need  of 
any  one.  In  me  omnu  /pes  eft  mibif  ;  **  all  my 
•^  hope  is  in  myfelf/'  This  is  what  every  one  may 
be  able  to  place  in  himfelf,  but  more  eafily  they  whom 
God  has  Iheltered  from  natural  and  urgent  neceffi- 
ties.     It  is  a  wretched  and  dangerous  thing  to  depend 

,  upon  another.  Ouxfelves^  on  whom  is  our  moft  juft  and 
fafeil  dependance,  are  not  fufficiently  afTured.  I  have 
nqthiiig  mine  but  myfelf^  and  yet  the  pofleffion  is  in  part 
defeftive  and  borrowed.  I  fortify  myfdf  both  in  cou- 
rage, which  is  the  ftrongeit  afliftant  j:,  and  aUb  in  for- 
tune,^ 

» 

•  Virg*  ^n.  lib  *u.  vbi,  5191.  f  Tcr.  AdelfAi.  a^  lif.  fc.  J.  vcr.  9. 

%  In  the  fourth  edition  of  I5SS,  when  this  third  volume  was  firft  pul>1iflied» 
Montaigne  only  fays,  **  1  cultivate  and  enlarge  myfel^  with  all  the  care  I 
<<  can^  that  I  may  have  wherewithal  to  fittisfy  mc  When  I  am  by  all 

'<  a(ban4oAed. 
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taane,  tjberein  to  f^tisfy  myfclf>  though  every  thing, elfc 
fliould  forfake  me.  Eleus  Hippias  *  not  only  furnifhed 
hirnfelf  wich  fcience,  that  h^  might  at  need  chearfuUy 
retire  from  all  other  company  ,  to  enjoy  tbeMufes,  npr 
with  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  only  to  teach  his  foul 
to  be  contented  with  it,  and  bravely  to  fubfift  without  ex- 
ternal conveniencies,  when  fate  would  have  it  fo ;  he 
was,  bcfidesv  fo  curious  as  to  learn  cookery,  to  ihavc 
liinifelf,  to  make  his  own  cloaths,  his  own  ihoes  and 
drawers,  and,  as  far  as  pofible  to  rely  upon  himff?lf,  and 
to  Ihift  without  the  affiftance  of  others.  A  man  more 
freely  and  chearfuUy  enjoys  borrowed  conveniencies, 
when  it  is  not  an  enjayment'focced  and  conftrained  by  nc- 
nei^ty^  and  when  a  man  has  in  his  own  will  and  fortune 
wherewith  to  live  without  them.  I  know  myfelf  very 
well.  But  I  can  hardly  expedt  to  meet  with  fuch  pure 
generofity,  fuch  free  and  frank  hofpitality  from  ^any 
perfon,  as  would  not  appear  to  me  unhandfome,  tyran- 
nical, and  tainted  with  reproach,,  if  neceflity  had  reduc- 
(id  me  to  it.  As  giving  is  an  ambitious  quality  and  pre- 
rogative, fo  is  accepting  a  quality  of  fubmiifion.  Wit- 
hefs  the  injurious  and  quarrelfpme  refufal  that  Bajazet 

'*  abandoned."  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  bayebfcn  beftif  he  had. 
ftopped  there ;  becaufe  *<  for  a  tnan  to  arm  himfeif  With  courage  fo  as  to 
**  be  contented  though  he  fliould  be  on  ail  fides  abanc|^ned,^)$the  greateit 
effort  that  man  is  capable  of.  Nor  is  this  point  attainable  but  by  practice,, 
which  whoever  hds  ohice  arrived  to,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do-but  to 
periilt  in  it,  \ti  drder  to  be  Hiehered  from  the  inftilts  bf  fortune.  Now  to 
add  after  this  »*  to  foiiify  himielfin  fortune,"  &c.  is  reducing  the  firft. 
thought  to  nothing,  or  making  a  diftin^ion  where  in  fa6i  there  is  none. 
Tbis  eriticifra  does  not  appear  to  me*to  be  too-refined  ;  if  it  be,  I  qga- 
ient  that  it  may  not  have  a  place  in  any  futufi^,'e4didonof  Montaigne^ 

*  Eleus  Hippias  made  his.  boaft  at  the  Olympic  games,,  that  there  was  '' 
nothing  in  any  art  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  liberal 
arts,  a*  ^oihtrj'i  mufic,  liter'aturet  and  poetry,  tog^her  with  natural 
philoibptiyr-etlncs  and  politics,  t>iu  that  he  made  with  his  ovvn  ihan4 
the  ring  and  the  very  cloaths  be  wore,  &c.  'as  above.  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  lib.  iii.  cap)  \t,  ^Ifat  the  time  here  mentioned  there  had  been 
public  places  in  Greece,  where  men  of  the  iirft  rsmfc  bad  fpent  the 
prime  of  life  in  fpiemlor,  in  gaming,  or  in  doing  nothing,  poo/  Hippias^, 
mftead  of  gainiog  applaafe  at  the  Olympic  Games  would  have  been  hifled 
<mt  of  tbre  theatte*. 

Vol.  hi.  R  made 
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rhade  of  the  prefents  that  Themir  fent  him  :  and  tfioft? 
that  were  offered  in  the  behalf  of  the  emperor  Solymati  to 
the  emperor  of  Galjcut,  were  fo  much  difdained  by  him, 
that  he  not  only  rudely  rejeded  them  ;  faying,  that  neither 
lienor  any  of  his  predeccflbrs  had  ever  been  wont  to  take, 
and  that  it  was  their  office  to  give ;,  but  moreover  caufed* 
the  ambaffadors  fent  for  that  purpofe  to  be  put  into  a 
dungeon.  When  Thetis,  fays  Ariftptle,  flatters  Jupifer^ 
when*  the  Lacedaemoniarvs  flatter  the  Athenians,  they' 
never  put  them  in  mind  of  the  good  they  have  done 
them,  which  is.alwa3rs  odious,^  but  bf  the  benefits  they* 
have  received  from  them ;  they  who  I  fee  fo  familiarly 
empfoy  every  one  in  their  affairs,  and  thrtrft  themfelve* 
into  fo  much  obligation^  would  never  do  it,  did  they  but 
relifh  the.  fweetnefs^  of  pure  liberty  as  I  do,  and  did  they 
but  weigh,,  as  wife  men  fhould,  the  burthen-  of  an  obft-' 
gation.  It  b  fometimes  perhaps  returned,  but  it  is  never 
diflblved ;  this  is  a  miferable  flavery  to  a  man  that  \ove% 
ro  be  at  full  liberty  upon  all  accounts.  My  acquaintance, 
both  better  and  meaner  men  than  myfelf,  are  able  to  fay 
whether  they  have  ever  known  a  man  left  importuning, 
foliciting,  entreating,  and  lefs  burdenfonie  to  others  than  I 
have  been,  And  in  this, .  it  is  no  great  woijd^r,  if.  I  am; 
npt  to  be  paralleled,  lince  fo  liiany  parts  of  nay  mann^rs^ 
contribute  to  it ;  as  a  little  natural  pride,  an  imparieiiee 
of  being  refufed,  the  contraf9:ion  of  niy  defircs  aijd  de- 
ligns,  an  incapacity  for  aU  kind  of  bufinefs,  and  my  moft 
beloved  qualities,  idlenefs,.  and  freedom ;  from  all  the/e 
together  I  h^ye  conceived  a  moitai  hatred  tabeingobjigr 
ed  to  or  by  any-  other  thai*  myfetf*  I  leave  no  flone  i|iv- 
turned,  rather  than  employ  the  beneficence  of  another  iti 
3ny  flight  or  important'occafiop  or  neccflity  whatever. 
My  friends  itrangely  importune  me^  when  they  advtfe 
me  to  call  in  a  third  perfon ;  and  I  think  it  as  painful  tor 
difengage  him  who.  i^  indebted  to  mq,  by  ma&jxjg,  ufe  oi^ 
him,  as  it  is  to  engage  myfelf  to  him  that  owes  me  no<! 
thing:  thefe ,  coi^ditions  being  rempyed,  provided. tbeyj 
ieq^uire  of  me  nothtng.-of  any  great  ti^ouble  oir  care,  (foe 

1  h>ve 
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I  ha^e  ^6cla^eJ  tTi6rtal*  war  agiinft  all  care)  1  am  eafiljr 
intreated^  and  ready  to  do  fervice  to  every  one  that  needar 
ft.  Yet  I  have,  I  confefs,  more  avoided  receiving  than 
fought  occafions  or  giving ;  and,  according  to  Ariliotle, 
it  is  much  more  eafy*  My  fortune  has- allowed  me  but 
little  to  do  others  good  with,  and  the  little  it  can  ajffbrd  is 
put  into  a  pretty  clofe  hand.  Had  I  been  born  a  pjsrfori  of 
rank,  I  would  have  been  ambitious  to  have  made  rnyfclf 
beloved,  not  to  make  myfelf  feared  or  admired;  ihall  I 
more  vaiill^  exprefs  it  ?  I  would  haVe  been  as  proud  to 
pleafe  as  to  do  good*  Cyrus  very  wifely,  and,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  great  captain,  and  better  philofopher,  pre- 
fers his  bounty  and  benefits  much  before  his  valoyr  and 
warlike  conquefts.  And  the  elder  3Gipio,  wherever  h^ 
Wbuld  raife-his  efteem,  fets  a  higher  value  upon  Kis  af-.! 
Ability  and  humanity,  than  his  prowels  and  vi^ories,. 
and  ha^  dlwayd  this  glorious  faying  in,  the  mouth,  *«  that 
««  he  has  given  his  enemies  as  much  caufe  to  love  hirii, 
**  as  his  friends."  I  will  fay  then,  that  if  a  man  mull  of 
neceffity  owe  fotnething,  it  ought  to  be  by  a  more  lawi^l 
claim  than  that  whereof  I  am  fpeaking,  to  the  neceffity 
I  am  engaged  in  by  this  miferable  w^f ;  and  not  by  fo 
great  a  debt  as  that  of  my  total  prefervation ;  a  debt 
that  overwhelms'  me.  I  have  a  tlidufand  times  gone  to 
bed  at  my  o\*n  boufe  viritH  an  apjJrehfcftfioti  that  rftipiild 
be  betrayed  and  muriicted'that  very  riigfiit,  camp6uiidihg 
with  fortune,  that  it  might  be  without  terror,  afad  wkh 
quick  difpatch ;  and  aker  my  PAer-nofter  have  cried 
out, 

Impius  bac  iam  cktta  novalid  miles  babibit  *  f 

Shall  impious  foldier  have  thefe  ii«w-plow*d  larids  ^ 

What  remedy  ?  it  is  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  nadiTof 
my  anceftors  have  here  fixed  their  affedtion  and  name ; 
we  kardeir  ourfelves  to  whatever  we  areaccuiS^omed. 

•  Virg.  Eclog.  i.  ver.  71* 
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And  in  fa  oiiferable  a  condition  as  ours  is,  ciTfiam  is  t 
greilt  bounty  of  nature,  which  takes  off  the  aciiteneft 
of  many  evils  that  we  fuffer.  A  civil  war  has  this  with 
it  Worfe  than  other  wars  have^  to  make  us  all  ftaod 
centry  in  our  own  houfes^ 

^uam  mferum^  porta  vitam  muroque  iueri, 
yixquefu^e  tutum  viribus  ejfe  datnus  *  / 

.  To  one's  own  walls  and  gates  *tis  wretched  fure 
To  truft  one's  life,  yet  fcarce  to  be  fecure. 

It  is  a  grievous  extremity  for  a  man  to  .be  ftraitened  for 
room,  and  to  be  difturbed  in  his  ownhoule.  Thecoun-. 
try  vsrhere  I  live  is  always  the  firft  that  takes  up  arms,  and 
the  laft  that  lays  thern  down,  and  which  never  enjoys  aa 
entire  calm< 

^um  quoque  cum  pax  eji,  trepldani  formidine  belli  -fr* 
In  time  of  peace^  they  quake  for  fear  of  war» 


KMAi 


quoties  pacem  for  tuna  laceffit ; 


Hac  iter  eft  belUs  ^  melius,  fortuna^  dedijfei 
..  Orbe  fub  Eoo  fedem^  gelidnque  Juk  Ar£lo^ 

Erraniifque  domes  X* 

Oh  ill  built  city,  too,  too  near  the  Gaul  I 
Oh  fadly  fituated  place  !  when  all 
The  world  hath  peace,  this  is  thcfcentf  of  War, 
And  firft  that  is  invaded:  happier  far 
Might  we  have  liv*d  in  fartheft  North  or  Eaft, 
Or  wand'ring  tents  of  Scythia,  than  pofleft 
The  edge  of  Italy* 

•  Oittd.  Trift.  lib.  iv.  cleg.  i.  vet.  69;  t  6f  id.  Trift.lib.  «fi 

elfg.  !••  ver.  67.  (  Lucan*  lib*  u  ver.  I55.  z$6.^»'%$is  tst,  *sh 
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My  careleflhefs  and  indolence  fometimes  fortify ^1^ 
agalnft  thefe  confiderations,  and  they  alfo  in  fome  me:^- 
fare  lead  us  on  to  refolution.  I  oft  imagine  'and  e3^pe(fi; 
mortal  dangers  with  a  kind  of  delight  *.  I  ftupidly 
plunge  myfelf  head-long  i^ito  death,  without  confidering 
or  taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  dark  and  deep  vorCeXj^ 
which  fwaliows  tne  up  in  a  trice,  and  fmothers  me  in  an^ 
inftantby  a  profound  fleep,  without  any  fenfe  of  paio,  or 
care.  And  in  thefe  Ihort  and  violent  deal:hs,  the  coqfe- 
quence  that  I  forfee  adminifters  mofe  confolation  to  me 
than  the  efFefts  do  fear.  They  fay,  diat  as  life  is  not 
better  for  being  long,  fo  deat]i  is  better  for  not  being 
long.  I  do  not  fo  much  avoid  the  though t§  of  death  as 
I  enter  into  confidence  with  ir.  I  wrap  and  flirowd  my 
felf  in  the  ftorm  that  is  to  blind  an[d  hurry  me  away 
with  a  fudden  and  infcnfitle  attack.  Moreover,  if  it 
fliould  fall  our,  (as  fome  gardeners  fay  of  rofes  and  vio- 
lets, tliat  they  are  more  odoriferous  by  growing  neat 
garlick  and  oQions,  by  reafort  that  the  laft  fuck  and  im- 
bibe what  Bad  fnrell  there  is  in  the  foil,)  that  thefe  deprav* 
€d  natures  Ihould  alfo  attradt  all  the  malignity  of  my  air 
and  climate,  and  render  me  fo  much  better  and  purer  by 
their  vicinity,  that  I  Ihould  not  lofe  all ;  that  is  not  fo  j 
but  •  there  m^y  be.  fbmething  in  this,  tjiiat   goodaefs  is 

•  Ta  c9in{K*elveo4  tl>e  aothc^^s  tnue  meon'Ktg  here,  the  words «nuft 
be  eeiiMeped  with  regard  to  their  necefl'ary  conne«5t'ion  with  wU^  goes 
before.  Montaigne  reprefeot^  himielf  as  furroundeii  in  his  hoafe  by  a 
gang  of  banditti,  who  are  aiithorifed  by  war  to  commit  all  manner  of 
crimes  with  impunity.  In  fuch  a  iltuation  wherein  he  is  always  in  dan- 
ger of  having  his  throat  cut»  and  in  a  mortaV  dread  of  feeing  himfetf 
fvery  moment  at  the  mercy  of  ttiofe  villains,  he  one  whilefan^ies  hirafelf 
a^ualty  in  their  hands,  ^nd  feeling  ^  kind  of  pleafLfre  to  he  at  lad  deli* 
ivered  thereby 'on  a  fudden  from  the  continual  angui(h  which  rendered 
bis  liCp  i^fupfiOirtabiler  FuU  of  thefe  ideas  lie  ftupidly  plunges  himfdf 
lieadlong^  ^  (le  fays  abpve^  into  deach4  without  talcing  a  y^Pf^  0^  it» 
as  into  a  dai-k  and  deep  vortex,  which  fwallovw  him  up,  &c.  Wlj^ch  is 
as  mncki  ts.lo  fay^  ithat  by  taking  hisre/blut^bn'he  expefls  when  he  leaft 
thinks  of  it,  to  be  in  that  (late  of  furprize  agd  horxpr  (rom  .the  harbar* 
Sly  of  thofe  villains  wiio  ihall  come  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  or  cut  hig 
4hroat  befoie  he  has  time  to  look  about  him.  The  imiges  which  Men* 
ff  gne  here  makes '  uie  of  are  lively  but  inopc^^nt,  apd  very  natural,  and 
ij^i'h  as  ilo  judifious  fair  critic  Will,  I  believe,  ever  find  fault  witlu 
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^ore  beautiful  and  attradtive  when  it  is  rare,  and  that 
contrariety  and  diverficy  binds  and  Ihuts  up  well-doing 
\jrithin  itfelf,  and  inflames  it  by  thejealoufy  of  oppofition 
and  by  vain-glory.  Thieves  and  robbers  (of  their  fpecial 
fevour)  have  no  particular  fpite  at  me ;  no  more  have  I 
to  them  :  If  I  had,  I  would  have  ijiy  hands  too  full* 
Confciences  of  the  fame  caft  are  Iddgpd  under  feveral  forts 
of  robes,   like  cruelty,  treachery,  and  rapine;  and  fo 
much  the  worfe  as  they  are  the  more  mifchievous,  and  the 
more  fecure,  and  the  darker  by  being  concealed  under  thft 
colour  of  the  laws,    I  do  not  fo  much  hate  a  profeffed  in- 
jury, as  one  that  is  treacherous ;  an  enemy  in  arms,  ;i^ 
an  enemy  in  a  gown.     Our  fever  has  feized  upon  a  body 
that  is  not  much  the  worfe  for  it.   There  was  fire  beforei 
and  now  it  is  broke  out  into  a  flame.    The  noife  is  great-r 
er,  the  evil  much  the  fame.     I  ufually  anfwer  fuch  as  afk 
me  the  reafon  of  my  travels,  "  that  I  know  very  well 
"  what  I  fly  from,  but  not  what  I  feek."  If  they  tell  m« 
that  there  may  be  as  little  health  amongft  flrangers»  an4 
their  manners  are  no  purer  than  ours  j  I  firft  reply,  that 
this  is  a  hard  cafe. 

^am  mulia  fcikrum  fades  ^t 

Where  crimes  in  many  Ihapes  abound. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  alwayf  an  advantage  to  change  an  ill 
fondition  for  one  that  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  ills  of 
others  ought  not  to  aifliA  us  fo  much  as  our  owp. 
^.        me  .  ^  ^*'^  "^^  ^^^^  omit,  that  I  never  rail 

datioo  of  F^lf.     ^o  much  againft  France,  as  to  be  out  of 

humour  with  Paris  •,  that  city  has  ever  had 
fny  heart  from  my  infancy ;  and  it  has  fallen  out  to  me, 
as  of  excellent  things,  that  the  more  of  other  fhie  cities  J 
^ave  feen  fince,  the  more  the  beauty  of  this  gains  upon 
flo^  f^lfe&ioD.    I  love  it  for  its  own  fake,  and  qaor^  in  its 


•  Virg.  (7eor|^,lib.L  yer*^o^< 
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-native ^bcn^,  than  irtie  addition  of  foreign  pomp  > 
I  iove  it  tenderly,  even  i^ith  all  its  warts  ^nd  blemiihe^^ 
1  am  not  a  Freiiidiman  but  by  this  great  city,  great  in 
pfidple,xgreat  in  the  felicity  of  her  fituatidn ;  but  above  all, 
great  fnd  iooomparable  invmfety  and4iver(icy  of  com*, 
tn^dijties  ;  the  .-glory  of  France,  and  one  of  the  moft 
hoble  omaqrients  of  the  world.     May  Gsod  of  his  good^ 
ncfe  >dpive  our  divifions  far  from  ijt. .   While  it  retnains 
entire  tind  united,  1  think  k  fafc  {torn  all  other  vio* 
lence.      Irgiveit  caution,  that  of  all  th6  parties,  thac 
t¥iil  be  the  worfl  that  fliall  iet  it  at  variance';  I  have;  no 
fears  for  her,  butfol*  her  own  fake ;  and  certainly  I  have 
as  nmch  fear  for  her  as  for  any  x)ther  city  in  the  king- 
Aotn.     Whilft  ffie  continues,  I  fhall  never  want  a  re- 
treat vihcvc  I  may  be  fafe,  fuffictent  to  make  me  amends 
for  parting  with  any  other  retreat  whatever. 

It  is  not  becaufc  Socrates  had  faid  fo>  Montaignts  can- 
but  becaufe  it  is  in  truth  my  own  htimour,  fidered  all  na-  . 
land  perhaps  too  mubh  fo*     I  look  upon    ^»on«a>  h« 

„     *  *^  11.^.      countrymen. 

m  nrcn  ias  my  countrymen,  and  embrace 
fe  Polander  as  heartily  as  a  Frenchman,  preferring  the 
univerfal  and  conitnon  tie,  to  this  national  tie.  1  lam 
not  much  taken  with  the  !fweetnefs  of  a  native  air  i 
acquaintance  wholly  new,  and  wholly  my  own,  ap* 
pear  to  me  full  as  good  as  the  other  common  an4 
accidental  ones  with  our  neighbours.  Friendihips  that 
are  purely  of  our  owh  acquiring,  ordinarily  forpaff 
thofe  to  which  we  are  joined  by  the  communication 
ot  the  clime  or  of  blood.  Nature  has  placed  us  in 
the  world  free  and  unbound;  we  confine  ourfelve^ 
to  certain  limits,  like  the  kings  of  Periia,  who  obliged 
themfelves  to  drink  no  other  water  but  that  of  the  river 
Choafpes,  fooliihly  quit  claim  to  their  right  of  ufage  in 
all  other  ftteams  ;  and  ^s  far  ai  ctni(^nied  themfelves, 
dried  up  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  world.  What  So- 
crates did  towards  the  end,  to  look  updn  a  fencence  of 
baniihmenr,  as  worfe  than  a  fentence  of  death  agarnft 
him,  I  fhall,  I  think,  never  be  fuch  an  old  fool,  or 
fo  ftriftly  bigottfed  to  my  own  country,  as  to  be  of 
A  R  4  that 
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that  opinion.     Such  celeftial  lives  as  his  have  maD|^ 
ideas,  which  I  embrace  more  by  eftcenjt  than  affeftion  ; 
and  they  have  feme  alfo  (o  elevated  aqd  extracMrdinary^ 
that  I  cannot  embrace  them  fo  much  as  by  eftcem>  be^ 
caiife  I  cannot  conceive  them.x.  This  humour  w^very 
effeminate  in  a  man  that  thought  the.  whole  world    his 
city.      Ic  is  true,  that  he  difdained  travel,    and  had 
hardly  ever  fee  his  foot  out  of  the  Attic  territories. 
What  fay  you  to  his  grudging  the  inpney.  his  friends  crf- 
fered  to  fave  his  life,  and  his  refufal  to  come  out  of 
prifon  by  the  mediation  of  others,  becaufe  he  would 
not  difobey  the  laws,  at  a  time  wSen  they  wereot-ber- 
wife  fo  much  corrupted?     Thefe  examples  are  of  the 
firft  rate  for  me;  of  the  fecond  there  are  others  that  I 
could  find  out  iil  this  fame  perfon.     Many  of  theic  rare 
examples  furpafs  the  force  of  mry  aftion ;  nay  fomeof 
them  likewife  furpafs  the  force  of  my  judgthent. 
The  advantagcf    '    Thefe   reafons   fee   afide,  travel  is  in 
which  Monr       .  tuy  opiiiion  a  profitable  exercife ;  the  foul 
taigne  reaped  by    is  therein  continmlly  employed  in   6b- 
'  ferving  things  new  and  unknown.     And 

I  do  not  know,  as  1  have  often  faid,  a  better  fchool 
wherein  to  form  life,  than  by  inceflantly  expofing  to  it 
the  diverfity  of  fo.  many  other  lives,  fancies,  and 
pfages ;  'and  to  make  it  relifli  fo  perpetual  a  variety  of 
thcfoTfns  of  human  nature.  The  body  is  therein  nei- 
ther idle  nor  overwrought,  and  this  moderate  rho^ion 
ptits  it  in  breath.'  I  can  keep  on  horfeback,  as  much 
torthentcd  with  the  ftone  as  I  am,  without  alighting 
or  being  weary,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  together.   -         * 

Fires  ultra  fortemque  femHa  * . 
,    Beyond  the  ftrength  acd  common  lot  of  fige. 

fio  weather  hurts  me,  but  by  the  parching  heat  of  a 
fcorching  fun  ;  for  the  umbrellas  qfiade  ufe  of  in  ItaJ/^ 

a  — 

•  I  ■ 

•  Virg.  J£Aeid,  lib,  vL  vcr.  si 4* 

^  ■  ■  ■    » 
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ever  fi&ce  thie  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  are  a  greater 

burthen  to  the  arn%  than  a  relief  to  the  head*     I  would 

fain  know  where  was  the  induHry  of  the  Perfians  fo  long 

ago,  ,and  in  th^e  infancy  of  their  luxury,  to  ..make  fuck 

ventilators,  and  plant  fuch  ihades  about  their  abodes, 

as  Xenophoii  reports  they  did.     1  love  rain,  and  to* 

dabble  in  the  dirt,  like  the  ducks;  the  change- of  air 

;»nd.  clitnate.  n.^ver  concern  me :  every  Iky  is  alike  to  me* 

I  am  only  troubled  with  inward  ailments,  which  I  breed 

within  myfel^  and  tbofe  are  not.fo  frequent  in  traveU 

I  am  hard  to  be  got  out,  but  when  orice  upon  theroad^ 

I  hold  out  as  well  as  the  beft.     I  tak^  as  much  pains  \jk 

little,  as  in  great  undertake ings  ;  and  to  equip  myfclfj^ 

for  a  ibort  jouroey,  if  but  to  vifit  a  neighbour,  as  for  a 

long  one.     1  have  .learned  to  travel  after  the  Spanish 

faIhion,,and  to. make  but  one  flage  of  tolerable  lengtTij 

tnd  in  (excdSve  heats,  I  always  travel  by  night,  froni 

fun*fet.to  fun-rifing.     The  other  method  of  baiting  hf 

the  way,  in  hafte  and  hurry  to  gobble  up  a  dinner,. is^ 

^fpccialljr  in  {bort  days,  very  inconvenient*     My  horfcs 

thereby  perform  the  better,  for  never  any  horfe  tired 

^nder  me,  thaf  was  able  to  hold  out  the  firft  day^s  jour-* 

pey :  I  water,  tbeiu  at  every  brook  I  meet,  and  only 

take  care  they  hjjire  fo  much  way  .to  go  before  I  come  to 

jny  ifin,  as  wili  digeft  the  water  in  their  bellies.     My 

being  fo  Ic^th.  to  rife  iii  a  morning,  gives  my  fervanti 

leifure  tq  dine  at  their  eafe  before  they  fct  out.     For  mjr 

<^wn  part,  I   nevdr  eat  too  late ;  my  appetite  comes  to 

pie  in  eating,  and  not  eJfe,  and  am  never  buogry  but 

at  table.  ."  -.  .     ' 

.  Spme  of  my  friends  blame  me  for  con-    u„5^,y  ^,3^,^; 

tmuing  this,  travelling,  humour,  being    for  travelling    • 

married  and  old.     But  they  are  in  the     ^K".  **J^  ^^  . 

^  r'«»ii/i»         r  married. 

wrong;  for  it  is  the. belt  time  for  a  man 
to  leave  his  fan^ily,  \yhep  he  has  put  it  into  a  way  of 
fubfifting  without  hini,  and  continuing  as  he  left  it. 
It  is  indeed  much  greater  imprudence  to  abandto  it  to 
a  lefs  faithful  houfekeeper,  and  one  who  will  be  lefii 
fclicijous  to  look  after  your  affairs, 

Tiic 
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The  moft  uft Fai  '^^  ^^^^^ irfeful  and  iiOBOtiia'We  knwr-* 
andibt  niift  bo*  ledge  and  employment  for  the  mother  df 
9Qurab)e  ac-  ^  famiiy,  is  the  manageroeat  ©f«hefiifli&fc* 
a  motber^f  a  fa*  aSatcs.  I  lee  fome  that  a^e  cmecims^  ^n- 
«%•  ileed,  hut  very  few  that  ate  foving.    It  w 

tbe  fapr^me  <|Qalky  of  a  wamim^  and  wiiat  tlie  tasmr 
w^ht  to  feek  afxer  before  4iny  otber^  as  die- only  dowry 
that  tends  ta  ruin  or  to  preferve  our  famiiies.  Let  'mea 
f^  vhat  th^  wiilU  according  to  the  iex^perieAoe  I  have 
Innedy  I  require  in  n^rried  women  the  -osconomicdl 
viltiie  aboetre  all  ^ther  virtiiea;  1  put  my  wife  to  it,  as  a 
fOQcera  of  her  own,  leaving  he?  by  my  abfence  tkt  whole 
goremment  of  my  affairs.  I  am  afliamed  to  fee^  in 
fevcfial  famiiies,  tb^Q  mailer  of  which  has  be^n  b|i(liing 
aiiout  all  morning,  I  am  forty  to  fee  him  return  at  noon 
^vtm  jaded  and  ruffled  to  find  his  madam  juft  gbt  out  of 
£er  bed,  and  dre(fing  herfelf  at  the  toilet.  This  is  for 
qoec^  to  doy  it  would  be  improper  even  io  them.  It  is 
lidiculous,  and  unjuft,  that  the  lazinefs  of  our  wives 
fliould  be  maintained  with  our  own  fweat  and  kbour* 
No  man,  as  far  as  I  can,  ;fhall  have  a  clearer  and  a 
more  quiet  and  free  enjoyment  of  his  eftate  than  I.  If 
^e  hufband  furntfli  matter,  nature  herfelf  requires  that 
the  wife  find  tbe  form. 

The  conlwgat  ^^  ^^  ^^^  duties  of  conjugal  friendfliip, 

iriendlhip  grours  !«jhich  fome  thlpk  to  be  Cooled  by  this  ab- 
jK^nn  \}f  ab-       fence,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  ;  it  is  on 

the  contrary  an  intelligence  that  e^fily 
co0ls  and  is  hurt  by  a  too  cloie  and  condant  attendance^ 
iEvery  ftrange  woman  appears  graceful,  and  every  one 
fiods  by  -experience,  that  being  confinually  together  is 
not  fe  pleafing,  as  to  part  for  a  timew  and  meet  again. 
Thefe  interruptions  give  me  a  frefe  gull  to  enjoy  my  fa* 
mily,  and  render  my  own  houfe  more  pleafant  to  me* 
Cbange  of  place  wj^rms  my  appetite,  now  to  one  then  to 
die  other,  I  know  that  the  arms  of  friend^Jp  are  long 
enough*  to  reach  and  join  hands  from  the  one  end  of  tbe 
world  to  the  other,  •efpeciaMy,  when  there  is  a  conti- 
nual communication  of  o^ces  that  r^ufe  th^  obligation 
: ...  and 
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ati^  rememljmDce  pf.  it.  The  fiioics  fey»  tluA  there 
is  fo  great  a  cotm^ion*  aod  reiatiop  .amongA  wMe  men, 
that  be  who  dines  in  France^  feeds  his  compaoion  in 
Egypt;  and  that  whoever  but  hokls  out h^  finger,  ii| 
what  part  of  the  world  foever,  all  the  wife  men  upon  the 
habitable  earth  feel  themfelvea  affifted  by  it.  Fcuitiim 
ajid  paflTel^Qn  principally  appicrtaia  to  the  iinagiDs^ion  ; 
apd  this  more  fervently  and  conilantly  embraces  what  k 
{s  in  queil  of,  than  what  we  have  hold  of.  \j&  ^a  maa 
\psx  confider  his  daily  amufements,  and  he  will  fihd^  that 
he  is  moft  abfent  from  his  friend  wheaa  in  his  company^ 
His  prefence  releafes  your  attention^  and  gives  your 
tl^gughts  liberty  to  abfent  themfelves  at  every  torn^  for 
every  occafion.  When  I  am  at  Rom^^  I  keep  and  go* 
Viern  my  houfe,  and  the  conveniencies  I  there  left,  fee 
my  walls  rife,  my  trees  ihoot^  and  my  revenue  increafen 
px  decreafe,  very  near  as  well  as  when  I  am  there. 

4iitc  oeuhs  errat  donms,  ift^i  farjff«  hforffm  *• 

iStill  fondly  I  behold  with  fancy's  eye^ 
My  houfe,  and  place$  that  around  it  lie. 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  wh^t  w^  toijch,  we  way  fyy  farft-^ 
wel  to  the  money  i;^  our  clpfets,  pnd  tp  our  ions  whe^ 
they  are  gone  a  hunting.  We  will  have  them  nearer  tQ 
us.  Is  the  garden,  or  half  ^  day's  journey  from  horn? 
fo  far?  What  is  tei^  leagues,  far  or  near  ?  If  near,  whaf 
is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  ?  and  ib  on  by  degre^ 
In  earneft,  if  there  be  a^iyoman  who  can  tell  her  hut 
b^nd  what  ftep  enfjs  th?  ijear,  ^o4  what  ftep  beg^^  th? 
remote,  1  would  advi&  her  to  flop  between  the  two. 

■  ■  ■'  "J-  ■ —  excluiat jurg^i(t  Jims. 

^ome  certain  point  ihould  fiaiih  the  debate. 

faulqtim  v^lh :  e$  oemQ  uwumy  dima  etiam  t0Mm 
JDum  cadat  elufus  rqtione  ruentis  acervi  f. 

t  Ovid.  Trill,  lib.  iii.  elfg.  4.         f  Borat«  lib.  ii«  ep,  u  rtt.  itt4S* 

1  take 
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: .  I  take' the  grant,  and  by  degrees  prevail ; 
.    Thus  hair  by  hair,  I  pluck  the  horfe's  tail, 

And  while  I  take  them  one  by  one  away 
.    The  numbers  (o  a  nought  at  laft  decay. 

•  » 

Let  them  in  God's  name  call  philofophy»to  their  af* 
fiftancc ;  in  whofe  teeth  it  may  be  call,  that  iince  it  new 
thcr  difcerns  the  one  nor  the  other,  end  of  the  joint  be- 
twiiKt  the  too  much  and.  the  little,  the  long  and  the  fliort, 
f be  light  and  the  heavy,  the  near  and  the  remote ;  and 
finceit  difcovers  jieither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  it 
muA  needs  judge  very  uncertainly  of  the  middle.  Rerum 
Witura  nullam  nobis  4^dU  cegnitionem  finium  ^ ;  ^^nature 
?^  has  not  given  us  any  knowledge  of  the  end  of  things.** 
Are, they  not  ftill  wives  and  friends  to  the  dead,  who 
jure  nol  only  at  the  end  of -this,  but  in  the  other  world  ? 
We  include  thofc  who  have  been,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
yet,  much  more  the  abfent.  We .  did  not .  promife  in 
marriage  to  be  continually  brooding  and  twining  toge- 
ther, like  fome  little  animals  that  we  fee,  or  tied  like 
thofe  of  Karapti  -f-,  that  were  fo  bewitched  in  the  con- 
jundtlve  mood  that  they  clung  together  ever  after  lik« 
the  canine  race.  And  a  wife  ought  not  fo  greedily  to 
fix  her  eyes*  oil  her  hufbUnd's.  fore-pmrts,  that  flie  canno; 
endure  to  fee  him  turn  his  back,  if  occafion  be.  But 
may  not  this  faying  of  that  excellent  painter  of  women's 
humours  be  here  introduced,  to  ftiew  the  reafons  of 
their  complaints? 

-'•♦  CIcer.  Acad.  1H>.  IV.  tap.  49.  *  1 1^  !•  Saxo  Grammaticus  that  has 
left  uytbe  ilory  of  thefe  hagriddett  "creatures,  in  the  i4tli  book  of  hh 
Hiftory  of  Denmark ;  where,  fpeaking  of  the  converiion  of  the  people  of 
Kugen,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic ^  ise  fays,  that  the  inhabitansof  Karanti^ 
or  Kerantia,  one  of  their  towns,  after  having  renounced  their  worfliip 
of  idolsy  weoe  ntverthelefs  ftiltadl^'aid  of  their  power,  remembering  how 
toften  they  had  been  puni(bed  for  their  lewdnefs,  when  both  fexes  were 
tied  together  in  the  a6(ion  after  the  manner  of  dogs;  and  even  fafter. 
Sometimes  when  they  were  taken  in  the  fa6i  they'  were,  for  the  (jiver* 
fion  of  the  people,  hoifted  upon  a  perch,  the  man  on  one  fide,  and  the 
woman  on  the  other,  without  betn^  able  to  feparate.  If  this  fa£t  was 
true,  one  could  Hardly  help  inferring,  that  the  devil  was  at  that  tiqij^ 
much  more  fevere  or  more  mifchievous  than  he  is  novr« 


.   f 
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l/xcr,  ft  teffeSy  out  te  amare  ci^itat^ 

Aui  ttU  amarif  aut  pot  are j  aut  animo  obfeqid. 

Es  tibi  bene  tjfefoli^  cumftbifit  mak  +. 

Thy  wife,  if  thou  ftay'ft  long  abroad,  is  mov^d, 
Thiaking-  thou  either  lov*ft,  or  art  belov'd  ; 
.Drinking,  or  fomcthing  elfe,  tbyfelf  to  pleafe^ 
And  that  thou'rt  well,  whilft  ihe  is  ill  at  eafe. 

Or  may  it  not  be,  that  of  itfelf  oppofition  and  contradict* 
tion  entertains  and  nouriflies  them,  and  that;  they  fufE* 
etently  accommodate  themfelves,  provided  they  incom- 
mode you  ? 

In  true  friendfhip,  wherein  I  am  expert,  '  Th«  aim  of  tru« 
I  give  myfelf  more  to  my  friend,  than  I    fr>«n^^»P- 
attraft  him  to  me.  I  am  not  only  bettej"  pleafed  in  doing 
him  fervice,  than  if  he  did  me  one ;  but,  likewife,  had 
rather  he  would  do  himfelf  good  than  me,  and  He  moft 
fervcs  me  when  he  does  fo.     And  if  abfence  be  either 
pleafant  or  convenient  for  him,  it  is  more    xheutiHty  of 
acceptable  to  me  than  his  prefence ;  nei-    the  abfence  of  %, 
ther  is  it  properly  abfence,  when  there  are    ***>«"<*• 
means  6f  correfponding,     I  have  fometimes  m;ade  good 
ufe  of  our  feparation.     We  better  filled,  and  further 
extended  the  poffeffion  of  life  in  being  parted.    .  He 
lived,  rejoiced,  and  faw  fot  me,  and  I  for  him,  as  plainly 
as  if  he  had  himfelf  been  there ;  one  part  remained  idlf, 
and  we  confounded  one  another  when  we  were  togetjier* 
The  diftancc  of  place  rendered  the  conjunftion  of  our. 
wills  more  rich.     This  infatiable  deiire  of  perfooal  pre* 
jence,  implies  fome  weaknefs  in  the  fruition  of  fouls. 

As  for  old   age,    which   is  alledged     whether  old 
dgainil: » me,  it  is  for  youth  on  the  con-     age  ought  to 
trary  to  fubjeft  itfelf  to  the  common  opi-    I^Jay^/ai" '  ^ 
nions,  and  to  ciirb  itfelf  for  the  fake  of 
«thers*.   It  was  wherewith  to  pleafe  both  the  people 

t  Ttr.  Adel.  a£t  j.  fcene  i«  ?fr.  7,  &c^ 

and 
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and  itfelf ;  we  have  but  too  mueh  ado  t$  pibaftr  bht^ 
ielves  alonil^v    As  natural  convemdncies  fail  My  let  us 
fupport  ourfelvei  ^ith  thdfe  that  zte  arttfidal.     It  is 
injuftice  to  excufe  youth  for  purfuing  its  plcafures,  and 
to  forbid  old  ftieh  to  feek  thetri.    When  yooagi  I  con- 
cealed my  v^anton  paflions  with  prudence ;  nov^  I  am 
oldy  I  get  rid  of  mehM^choly  ones  by  a  del>auch  ^.    Sure 
it  is  that  the  Fldtotik:  laWs  forbad  travel  till  forty  or 
fifty  years  old,  that  it  might  be  more  ufeful  and  in  (true- 
tiye  at  fo  mature  an-  age.    I  would  fooner  fubfcribe  to 
iifii  .dther  fecond  articfe  of  the  fame  liaws,  which  for- 
Bldk  it  afttfr  threefcdre;  for  at  fuch  an  age  you  will 
©ever  Return  from  a  long  journey.     Wjiat  care  I  for 
that  ?     1  undertake  it  neither  to  return  nor  to  firiifh'  it. 
I  do  it  only  to  keep  myfelf  in  motion  whilft  mqtionr 
pleafes  me,  and  only  walk  for  the  walk's  fak^.     They 
who  hunt  after  a  benefice,  or  a  hare^  run  not ;  tb^ey 
Otlly  fun  wh6  run  at  prifon-bafe,  and  to  exercife  ti^ir 
ronnidg.     My  defign  is  divifible  throughout,  it  is  not 
grotnrded*  upon  any  great  hope$ ;  eyery  day  conchides 
my^ejfpedation.     The  journey  of  my  life  is  carried  on 
aftifr  the  fame  manher;  and   yet   I  have  feen   place* 
enough  far  off,  where  I  could  have  wilhed  to  have  been 
detafnedl.  And  why  riot,  if  Cbryfippus,  Cleanthes^  Dio- 
genes, Zi'eno,  Anlipater,  fo  many  fagcs  of  tht  fi^ureft 
feC^fyChearfully  abandoned  their  country,'  without  oc- 
cafio'iito  cojnplairi  of  it,  and  only  for  the  enjoyment  of 

•  If  tb^t  be,  as  I  realty  thinkj  MontaigJie's  fentiment,  the  wbrd  ^' 
haach  ihUft'be  takeM  in  a  mddersfte  ktifh^  zn^  fucli  as  is  fuicable  to  Nton- 
vafj^e'^ipiiiiui  tnd  diarader,  and  to  th<*  fubje^t  he  here'  treaU  df,  that' 
is  to  fay,  to  his  paffion  for  travel,  which  he  is  pleaied^t^  terra  aBebtophk 
hy  SLti&TcliifiiSh  which'  is  v6ry  com'mdh  to  biih.  Inhere  ii  fcarce  any 
writfF  who*  haS' more  heed  than  Montaigne  of  a  jtidicioii^  reat)e^,  and 
one  efpeoially  that  is  fair  and  candid.  His  ftyle.  Which  abotoiids  wilti* 
bold  expreiHons  and  figures^  is  very  likely  to  deceive  a  cavelKng  cenforir 
or  to  give  a  handle  to  thofe  ill-natured  critics  who,  without' regaiSi  to 
truth,  boldly  cenfure  the  moft  irmccent  expreffidns,  wHeil  f&ey  thihV 
they  can  reprefent  them  to  other  perfons  in  a  criminal  light.-  ^ 

t  Chryfippus  was  of  Sole^,  Cleanthds  of  AlTos,  Diogenes  of  BTabylon^ 
ZenoofCitium  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus*  Antipater  of  Tarfus,  all  Stoic 
philofophers,  who  pdlTed  their  lives  at  Athens^  aa  PlkHapch  bas  obferved 
iahitTieatifeof  baAiihmedti  chap;  ja» 

'  '  7  another 
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tnotber  air  ?  In  earneft,  that  whkb  laioft  di^leafes  fad 
U)  all. my  travels^  is^  that  I  cannot  rcfqlve  to  ftttte  mf 
abode  where  I  beft  like,  but  thi^t  I  tnitft  always  prdpc^e 
to  myfelf  ta  teturnito  accommodater  tny^felf  to  the  cMir 
mon  humours. 

If  I  feared  to  die  in  ;»ny  other  place  AVind5ff.rm  «* 
than*  that  of  my  birth;  it  I  thought  1  it wa^  to  m^hl* 
fhould  die  more  uneafily  remote  from  my  ^a^^^'^^^JIc^ 
own  family,  I  would  hardly  go  ot^t  of  ^^iUii\tti<^ 
Francer;  I  would*  not  without  fear  ftep'   i>w»a-pat»wf- 

out  of  my  par ilh ;  for •  I  fed  death  always  l^^ViJy^'t'"^ ' ' 
twitching  me:  by  the  throat,  or  by  the 
back:  but  I  am.  of  another  temp.er,  death,  i^  in  all 
places  alike  to  me;  ye;t  might  I  have  my  choice^  li 
think  I  would  rather  choofetodije  on  horfeback.than  in. 
ked,,  out  of  my  owq  houfe»  aad.fan  enough  f rom  mf 
own  people.  There  is  more  heart-bpeaking  than  con- 
feiatioa  in  taking  leave  of  one*«  frierrds ;  I  am  willing 
to  omit  this  afik  of  civility;  for,  of  all  the.affiases  of 
fticadftip,  that  is  the  only  one /that  is  unpleafetntr^  aiitl 
I  could  with  all  my  heart  forget  to  bid  thia  great  and 
eternal  fareweU-  If  there- be  any  coflLvenieRce  in:ffo 
many,  ftanders-^by,  it  produces  an  hundred  inconvew 
«noies»  I  have  feeft-  many  miferably  dying,  filmrounded 
with  all  this  train  :  it  is  a  crowd  that  choaks^them,  & 
is  againft  duty,  aad  a  teftimony  of  little  kindnefs,  .and 
little  care,  to  p>ermit  you  to  die  in  quiet ;  one  tonnefits 
your  eycs^  aiiother  affiidts  your  ears,  another  tireir  jamt 
faultring  tongue ;  you  have  neither,  fcnfe  not  limb  that 
is  not  batteral  and  bruifed  by  them :  youxi  heautmda 
with  pity  to  hear  the  lamentation  of  thofe:that  aite 
your  real  friends,  and  perhaps  with  vexation^  to  hfea* 
the  bewailings  of  others  that  are  feigned  and  conntjer^ 
frit.  Whoever  has. been  delicate  in  his  tafte,  wfaca 
weli,  is  much  more  fo, in  his  weaknefs#  in  fudiraiiwi 
ceiSty  a  gentle hatulas  required,  and  fuitflibteitoT  hik  4cli» 
timents,  to  fcratck  him  Jufttifi  the  place  wibeio  heiiedies^ 
or  not  to  meddle  with  him)  at  all.  Asr  weftoodua^  neod 
of  a  knowing  woman  -f  to  bring  i»  into:  thbtiwldy.^we 

have 
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have  much  more  need  of^  a  wifer  man  to  helfy  trs  oitt  or 
it.  Such  a  one,  and  a  friend  to  boot,  a  man  Oughrt  ta 
porchafe  at  any  rate  for  fuch  an  occafion.  I  am  not  yet 
flf rived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  bravery  and  felf-fufficiency/ 
as  to  difdain  all  afliftance,  or  defy  all  trouble  in  that 
Jiour.  I  endeavour  to  hide  myielf,  iind  to  make  my 
exit  by  ftealth,  not  through  fear,  but  by  art.  I  do  not  ' 
intend  in  this  aft  of  dying  to  give  proof,  and  make  a 
ihcw  of  my  conftancy.  For  whom  Ihould  I  do  it  ?  All 
the  right  and  title  I  have  to  reputation  will  then  ceafe-r 
1  content  myfelf  with  a  death  collefted  within  itfelf^ 
quiet,  folitary,  and  all  my  own,  fuirable  to  my  retired- 
and  private  life.  Quite  contrary  to  the  Roman  fuper- 
ftition,  where  a  man  was  looked  upon  asunhappy,  whcr 
The  eyes  of  dy-  ^^^^  witliom  fpeaking,  and  that  had  not 
Jng  perfoiw  his  neareft  relations  to  olofe  his  eyes,     f 

clofed  by  their       {^^ve  eftough  to  do  to  comfort  myfelf^r 

neareft  relations.         ,  ,  ,^  1  1       r         r  v  1 

Without  the  trouble  or  confohng  others  i 
too  many  thoughts  in  my  bead,  to  need  that  circum- 
ftances  Ihould  poflefs  me  with  new ;  and  matter  enough 
td  isntertain  myfelf  without  borrowing.  This  critical 
minute  is  out  qf  thefhare  of  fociety ;  it  is  the  a<ft  of 
one  finglc  perfon.  Let  us  live,  and  be  merry  amongflf 
our  friendsy  let  us  go  among  ftrangers  to  repine  and 
die.  -A  man  may  find  thofe  for  his  money  that  will 
jhift  his  pillow,  and  rub  his  hct^  and  trouble  himr 
no  more  than  he  would  have  them ;  who  will  prefent: 
him  with  an  indifferent  countenance,  and  fufFer  himr 
to  govern  himfelf,  and  to  complain  according  to  hi? 
own  method..  I  wean  myfelf  daily  by  my  reafon  front 
this  childifli  and  inhumane  humour,  of  defiring  by  our 
fufferings  to  move  the  compaffion  and  mourning  of 
cur  friends.  We  ftreteh  our  inconveniencies  beyond 
their  jiift  extent  when  we  extrad  tears  from  them^ 
and  the  conflaacy  in  which  we  commend  every  one 
who  fijpports  his  o\^nf  adverfe  fortune,  we  accufe  and 
reproach  in  our  friends  when  the  cafe  is  our- own  ;  wc! 
are  not  fatisfied  thait  they  be  only  fenfible  6f  our  condi-* 
tion,  unlefs  they  be  aifo  afflicted.  A  man  ihould 
extend  his  joy,  byt,.  a&.muc:^:  as  he,  €an^.qoB£rai9:  Ws 
I  grief: 
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grief:    he  that  makes  himfelf  laaiehted  without  rea- 
fon^  is   a  jnan  not   to  be   lamented  when  there  fliall 
be  real  caufe.       To  be   always   complaining,    is   the 
way. never  to  be  lamented;    and   he   who  too   often 
calls  for  pity,  is  never  comtiTiferated  by  any.     He  that  ' 
feigns  himfelf  dying  when  he  is  alive,  is  fubjeft  to  be 
thought  likely  to  live  when  he  is  dying.     I  have  feeii 
fome,  who  have  taken  it  in  dudgeon  when  they  have 
been  told  that  they  looked  well^  and  that  their  piilfe  was 
regular,  who  refrained  laughter,  becaufe  it  betrayed  a 
recovery, .  and  hated  health,  becaufe  it  was  not  to  be  la-   . 
mcnted :    and,   which  is  much   worfc,    they  Were  not 
women  neither.  Idefcribe.my  infirmities^     JNlouming very 
but  fuch  as  they  really  are,  at  moft,  and     improper  about 
avoid  all  ominous  exprelEons  and  fortnal     ^^^^  pcrfons. 
exclamations.  If  not  mirth,  at  leaft  a  fedate  countenance 
in  the  ftanders-by,  is  proper  in  the  prefeiice  of  a  wife  fick 
man.     He  does  not  quarrel  with  health,  for.  feeing  him- 
felf in  a  contrary  condition.  He  is  pleafed  to  contemplate 
it  found  and  entire  in  others,  and  to  enjoy  it  at  leaft  for  ' 
company.     He  does  not,  becaufe  he  feels  himfelf  melt' 
away,  abandon  all  thoughts  of  life,  nor  avoid  common  '  * 
converfation.     I  am  inclinable  to  ftudy  (ickneft  whilft  I 
art!  well ;  when  it  has  feized  me  it  will  make  its  impref-  - 
fion  real  enough,  without  the  help  of  my  imagination. 
We  prepare  ourfelves  before-hand  for  th^  jourriey  we  un-  - 
dertake  and  refolve  upon ;  we  leave  the  appointment  of 
the  hour.,  when  totakehorfe,  to  the  company,  and   in 
their  favour  defer  it.     I  find  this  unexpected  advantage 
in  the  publication  of  my  manners^  that  it  in  fome  fort 
ferves  me  for  a  rule.     I  have  fometimes  fome  confider- 
ation  of  not  betraying  the  hiftory  of  my  life.     This 
public  declaration  obliges  me  to  keep  on  my  way,  and 
not  to  give  the  lye  to  the  image  I  have  drawn  of  my  qua- 
lities, commonly  lefs 'deformed  and  contradicted  than  the 
malignity  and  infirmity  of  the  judgments  of  this  age   - 
would  have  them.     The  uniformity  and  fimplicity  of 
my  manners  produce  a  face  of  eafy  interpretation,  but 
becaufe  the  fafhion  is  a  little  new,  and  unaccuftomed,  it 
gives  great   opportunity  to  flander.     Yet  fo  it  is,  that 
whoever  will  go  about  juftly  to  injure  me,  I  do  think  I 
Vol.  III.  S  fo 
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fa  diSii^:  h\i  malice  by  my  known  and  avowed  impei:^^. 
ti()ns,^  that  he  may  that  way  glut  his  ill-nature^  without 
fl^rrpiihing  with;  the  wind.     If  Lmyfetf,  to  prevent- the- 
aqcufation  and  difcovery,.  confefs  enough  to  make  his^  £a- 
tire  tpqthlefs,  as  he  conceives,  be  is  welcome  to  make  ufo 
of;hi«Hrig}itof  aropjification^  and  extcnfion;  (offence- hgsr 
it^  rights  beyond  juft-ice.;)r  and;  let  him  mafce  the  roots ^f^ 
thofe  vices  Ibave  kid  open  to  him  fhoot  up. into  trees-::. 
lef  hiiTi  niake  his  ufe,  nor  only  of  thofe  I  am.  really  in- 
fe^pd  withv  but  alfo  of  thofe  that  only  tkreatea  m«  •;  ii^ 
jurious-  viceSf  borii  in  quality,  and  number,     Let^  him 
cudgel  me  that  way.     B  would  willingly  folfow  the  ex^ 
ample  of  the  phiLc>fopher  Bion  ^.    Amigpnus  being  about- 
to  reproach  ,hii»  with  the  meannefs  of  his  birth>  be  pre- 
fcntly  cut  him  ^w^  with  this  declaration  f^  "  I  am,**^ 
faklhe,  «*  the  fbn  of  a  flayev  ab«tch«r,  and  Ittgmatized^ 
**  and  of  a  whore  my  fiather  maruied  in  thieJeweft  oF 
**•*  hist  fertwic^i  whp  both  oitfcem  were  chaft4i»dft)c  fome^ 
**  nirt^eineanour.*  An. opa tor  bought  «»r,  wheifc^-  child^ 
**^ai}djfindingme  a  pretty,  and  a  forward  Boy^  biedme 
*^- upland  when  hediedleft  me  ajrlf  bis  eilate,  which!  h^vc^ 
**  brought  into  this  city  of  Athensyandhefc  fetded  myfelf 
^  tothe  ftudy  o£  philofophy/*     Let.  the^hiftorians^ never 
trouble  tht^mfelves  witfc  inqg^iring  after  mev     1'  Ihlall  tell^ 
tben?^  whait  I  am ;  a  free  andgeneious  confe^Oneneirates- 
pepfoafh,  anddifaums  llander^    So  rt'is^^  that  all  things^ 
c0{)(idered^ ,  L  fancy  mensas'^  oft'  comajand;.  as  wid^pvalue:* 
mf  beyond  reafon.  And  methinks  alfOy  from  nay  ihfencyj 
thj?y  have  g^veo  n^ieaplace^  in  rank  and  degree  of  ^  ho- 
nqjtjj:*  rathprtabftv^^  than,  below  my  right*.    I-wouljl  fiftd^  • 
myf^llfc  iDOTfttati  eftfe  in,  a  cowstny  where  thefe  degrees- 
w^e,  eithjsr  regjilated  on  not  regarded^    Attitogft^meny 
wb^P:  t j?€  difFercuoe.  a5aut  the  precadency  ei^Kep^t  v^*^*' 
ing  or  fitting?  exceeds  three  replies^  if  isireputeA-  uncivil 
I  nevej?  ftick.  at,giving^v  or  taking  place  out  ofi  rule,;  t& 
avpki  the  tr;^ubit  of  cercmonyw     And  aevcrdenied-j^c*^ 

•  N#t  r«on,  a«  it  is  in  all  tb«  editions  of  Montaigne^  a«  w^Uai  Mf^ 
€otton>  trannatioo.  t  Biogcnes  iMctittti  in  tbe-Iifeo^' 

Bion^  lib.  iv^.  fe^^.  4^«- 

ccden^y 
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te^ency  to  an jj*  ihiti  who  aflfefted  iti     Beiides' this  profit 
I  re&pfr6m  writing  of  myfclf,^  I  have  alfo  hoped  for  this  ■ 
otb^  advahtage,  that  if  it  fall  out  that  niy  humour  pledfe/ 
or  jump  with  that  of  forne  honeft  mari^  before  I  d^ic^  he 
ivould  then  defire^  and  fcefc-  to  be  acquainted  with  me; 
I   ha^e  giyen  him  a  gteat  deal  of  fpace ;  for  all  that*  he^ 
could  have  in  many  years  acquired  by  a  long  acquaintance' 
and  famitiarity,  he  has  feen  in  three  days  in  this  rtgifter, ' 
and  more  furely  and  exadtly  fct  down.  A  pleafant  fancy  : 
many  things  that  1  would  not  corifefs  to  any  one  in  piar« 
ticular,  rdeliver  to  the  public ;  and  refer  my  beft  friends" 
to  a  bookfelier's  Ihop,  to  know  what  are  my  moft  fccret 
attainments  ahd  thoughts; 

F*ain  would  the  miife  lay  open  to  thy  teft, 

£^ch  latent  thou^t^  each  winding  of  my  bread* 

I4ad  t  by  ifueh  plain  tokens  kttoVirft  where  to  have  fotieht!' 
for  any  one  proper  for  myxohveKation,  I  would  Certainly^ 
have  gone  a  great  way  to  find  him  :  For  the  jT^veetnefs  of 
fuitable  and  agreeable  company;  canriofj  in  iriyopitlibrii  * 
be  bought'roo  dear.     Oh  !   what  a  rare 
thirigis  a  friend  !  How  tl-ue  is  that  old  fay-     STwSSrr 
ingi  ^'  that  the  uffe  of*^  friend  is  more  pleaf^ '  %  fticnd  is* 
**  ing  and  neteflary  than  the  elements  of 
«  water  and  fire  V*  'to  return  to  my  fubje^ ;  there  is  then: 
fto  great  harm  in  dying  privately,  and  far  from  home.  And^ 
we  think  it  a  duty  to  retire   for  natural   aftiohs  not* 
fo  difagreeable  nor  terrible  as  this.     Biit  befides  fuch  as 
are  reduced  to  fpin  out  a  long  knguiftiioglife,  ought!  not  ^ 
perhaps  to   wifti  to  encumber  a  great  family  with  thctf'' 
continual  miferies.     Therefore  the  Indians,  inaceFtaih" 
province^  thought  it  juft  to  difpatch  a  man',*  when  rediiced 
tofuchatieccffity  :  and  in  ant)thfer' of  their' prtVi'nces'thejf' 
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all  forfook  him,  to  fliift  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 
Tp  whom  do  they  not  at  leaft  become  irkfome,  tedioui,  '^ 
and  infupportable  ?  You  teach  your  beft  friends  to  be 
crjLiel  in  fpite  of  them  ;  hardening  women  and  children  ' 
by  long  ufage,  neither  to  lament,  nor  to  regaixi  your 
fufferings.  The  groans  extorted  from  me  by  -the  ftone, 
are  not  now  regarded  by  any-body.  And  though' we 
fhould  extraft  fome  pleafure  from  their  converfation,  * 
(vyhich  does  not  always  happen,  by  reafon  of  the  difparity 
of  conditions,  which  eafily  begets*^ contempt  or  envy  to- 
ward any  one  whatever)  is  it  not  too  much  to  be  trouble- 
forae  all  the  days  of  a  man^s  life  ?  The  more  I  (bould 
fee  them  ftrain.out  of  real  aiFection  to  be  ferviceahle  to 
me,  the  more  Mhould  be  forry  for  their  pains.  We  are  • 
allowed  to  lean,  but  not  to  lay  our  whole  weight  upon 
others,  fo  as  to  prop  ourfclvcs  by  their  ruin.  Like  him 
who  caufed  little  children's  throats  to  be  ciit,  to  make 
ufe  of  their  blood  for  the  cure  of  a  certain  difeafe.  he 
had  :  or  that  other,  who  was  continually  fupplied  with 
tender  young  girls,  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm  in  the 
night,  and  to  mix  the  fweetnefs  of  theirs  with  his  four 
and  {linking  breath.  Decrepit  old  age  is  a iblitpry  quality. 
I  am  fociable  even  to  excefs;  yet  I  think  it  reafonable  that 
I  Ihould  now  withdraw  my  ailments  from  the  fight  of 
the  world,  aild  keep  them  to  myfelf.  Let  me  ihrink 
ztid  draw  up  myfelf  like  a  tortoife.  I  learn  to  vifit  men 
without  hanging  upon  them ;  I  would  endanger  them 
in  fo  fteep  a  paflage.  It  is  now  tim^  to  turn  my  back  , 
to  company. 

Montaigne's  ^^^^  '^^  ^'^^^^  travels  you  mr,y  be  furprif-  . 

preparations  ed  with  ficknefs  in  fouie  ivrcrched  cot  or 

with  a  view  hovel,  where  norbino  can  be  had  to  relieve 

you  :  I  always  carry  moll  things  neceffary 
with  me;  and  befides,  we  cannot  evade  fortune,  or  efcape 
fate,  if  it  .once  refolve  to  attack  us.  I  need  nothing  ex- 
traordinary when  lam  lick,  I  will  not' be  beholden  to  . 
my  bolus  to  do  tl;at  for  me  which  nature  cannot.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  my  fevers,  and  ficknefles  that  cafl:^^ 
me  down,  whilft  I   am  yet  entire,  and  but  little  dif- 

ordered 
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ordered  in  my  health,  I  reconcile  myfelf  to  God  by  the 
!aft  chriftian  offices,  and  find  myfelf  by  lb  doing  nfbre 
free  and  eafy,  and  have  got  methinks  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter of  my  difeafe.  I  have  ftill  Icfs  need  of  a  fcrivener 
or  couAfellor,  than  of  a  phyfician.  What  I  have  not 
fettled  of  my  affairs  when  I  was  in  health,  let  no  one 
expeft  I  will  do  when  I  am  fick.  Death  is  what  I  am 
ever  prepared  for.  I  durft  not  fo  much  as  defer  it  one 
day.  And  if  nothing  be  done,  it  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
either  that  doubt  delayed  my  choice,  (and  fometimes 
it  is  well  cbofen  not  to  choofe)  or  that  1  was  pofitively 
refolved  not  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  I  write  my  book 
for  few  men,  and  for  few  years.  Had  it  been  a  matier 
of  duration,  it  fiiould  have  been  put  into  a  mpre 
durable  language ;  for  according  to  the  continual  va- 
riation that  ours  has  to  this  day  been  fubjeft  to,  who 
can  exped:  that  the  prefent  ftyle  ftiould  be  in.  ufe  fifty 
years  hence?  It  flips  every  day  through  our  fingers,  and' 
fince  I  was  born  is  altered  one  half.  We  fay  tha.t  it  is 
now  perfed:  ;  and  every  age  fays  the  fame  of  the  Ian-, 
guage  then  fpoke^i :  but  1  Ihall  hardly  trufl  to  that,  fo 
long  as  it  varies  and  changes  as  it  does  *.  It  is  for  good 
and  ufeful  writings  to  rivet  it  to  them,  and  its  reputa- 
tion will  rife  or  fall  with  the  fortune  of  our  ftate.  For 
which  reafon,  I  amnot  afraid  toinfert  in  it  fev'eral  pri-- 
vate  articles,  which  will  fpend  their  ufe  amongfl  the  men 
that  are  now  living,  and  that  concern  the  particular' 
knowledge  of  fbme  who  will  fee  further  into  them  than 
every  common  reader.  I  will  not  after  all,  as  I  oft  hear  dead  * 
men's  memories  worried,  that  men  Ihould  fay  of  me, 
^*  he  judged  and  lived  fo  and  fo ;  he  would  have  done 

•  There  are  in  Montaigne  fo  many  folid  thoughts,  and  fo  agreeably  . 
expreifed,  paintings  fo  jult,  lively,  and  natural,  that  his  book  will  be  read 
and   regarded  as  iong  as  tbe^French  language  (hall  laft,  how  different ' 
Ibever   be  the  turn  of  it  from  what  it  had  in  histiroe  \  which,  tbougb; 
it' be  already  io  different,  the  Eflfays  have  loft  nothing  of  their  former 
credit  with  men  of  a  good  tafte,  who  love  ftudy,  and  to  make  an 
advantage  of  the  difcovectes  to  which  they  'are  naturally  led  by  fuch 
it^^y.    This  will  be  an  inexhauftible  fcourc^,  from  which  tjiqy  will  al* 
ftnt  dndW  with  pleafure. 

S  3  <^  this 
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f  *  this  or  that,  could  he  have  fpqken  when  he  was  dyingj^ 
**  he  would  have  fajd  fp  or  fo,  and  have  given  this  thing 
f^  iir  t;he  o^er  :  I  knew  him  better  than  any.'*  No^,  aj 
niuch  as  decency  permits,  I  ,hcre  difcpver  my  ipclination^ 
and  affettions  -^  but  I  do  ir  more  willingly  ^nd  frpe^y  by 
Svord  of  moqtb,  to  any  one  who  d^^fires  tq  be  iivforme^. 
5o  it  is,  that  in  thefe  memoirs,  if  aqy  obfervc,  be  wiltj 
find,  that  I  baye  either  told,  ordefigi^edtQ^ellay.  W^^ 
J  cannot  expre^,  1  point  out  with  piy  finger. 

r  t 

Verutn  4nimo  fafis  bac  vefiigia  parva  fagad 
Sunty  pr  qu^  poffts  cognofare  caiera  tute  ^» 

But  by  thefe  foot-fteps  d  fag^cious  piind 
'May  certainly  all  other  matters  find. 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  defircd,  or  tp  be  gueflcd  at  con- 
cerning  n^e.  ifpeople  muft  bp  talking  of  me,  I  wpuld 
have  it  to  fee  juftly  and  truly.  I  would  come  again  mi\ 
all  my  heart  froni  the  pther  world,  to  give  any  one  the 
lye  that  ihould  report  me  other  than  \  was,  though  he  , 
did  it  to  hoAQur  me.  I  perceive  that  people  reprefent, 
even  livlnig  men,  quite  another  thing  than  what  they 
really  are  :  and  had  I  not  ftoutly  defended  a  friend, 
whom  I  liaye  loft,  they  would  have  reprefcnted  him  td 
Hie  jii  a  thousand  contrary  ihapes* 
What  kin^  of  To  conclude  the  account  of  my  frail 

Dfeath  re]i(b6^  liumours,  I  do  confefs,  that  in  ri^y  travpf, 
^Pft*  ifeldom  come  to  my  quarters,  butitrun^ 

^li  l?iv  mind  whether  I  could  liketpbc  fick,  and  die  there; 
I  wilh  to  be  lodged  in  fome  private  part  oi  the  htoufe^^ 
remote  from  all  noife,  and  naftinefs,  not  fmoaky,  nor 
dole.  I  aim  to  footh  death  by  thefe  frivolous  circym- 
ft^jjces  y  o{  to  %  better,  ^o  difcbarge  ipyfelf  f^qm ''  al| . 
Wher  incymbranc^s^  that  i  may  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
|0  wait  foi  an  cyent  whic^  will  be  enbugh  to  weigh  Pje 

ft  Lytitt«  lib.  i.  vcr«  463, 


iaoTrti  wtfhout  'any  other  load.     I  would  TiaVc  my  death 

*lliare  with  my  life  in'e;.afe  and  convenience ;  it  is  a  great 

Itimp  of  5r^  tind  of  importance,  anii  hope  it  will  not 

«iew  contradift  What  ispaft.  Death  has  fome  fornis  that 

••iare  more  eafy  than  others,  and  aflumes  divers  qualities, 

:acc  rding  to  every  otie's  fancy.     Amoagft  the  natural 

deaths,  thofe  that  proceed  from  weaknefs  and  a  ftapor, 

^•think  the  moft  favourable  :  amongft  thofe  that  are  vio- 

^nr,  I  dread  a  precipice  worfe  than  the  fall  of  ruins, 

*that  wonid  crufh me  in  a  moment;  and  think  worfe  to 

be  killed  by  afword  than  to  be  ihot^  I  would  rafther  hiiVe 

-^rhofcn  to  poifon  myfeff  wath  Socrates.,  than  ftab  myfelf 

with  Cato      And  rtiough  Jt  be  the  faniie  thing,  yet  niiy 

imagination  makes  as  wide  a  difFereace  as  betwixt  death 

and  life,  to  throw  myfelf  into  a 'fiery  furnace,  or  plrfnge 

into  the  channel  of  a  fmooth   river :  fo  idly  docs  -our 

fear  more  concern  itfelf  for  the  means  than  the  e^<9:. 

It  is  but  a  moment,  it  Is  true,  but  a  moment  of  fuch 

weight,  that  I  would  willingly  give  many  days  of  my 

life  to  Ihoot  the  gulf  after  my  -own  way.     Since  every 

one^s  imagination  renders  it  more  or  !efe  terrible,  and 

ifince  every  one   has  fome  choice  amongft  the  feveral 

tfbrms  of  dying,  let  us  try  a  little  ftjrther,  to  find  fome 

one  tliat  is  wholly  clear  from  all  irkfometiefe,     Might 

^ot  ohe  render  it  levcn  pleafant,  as  they  did  "*  who  were 

companioffis  in  deaA  with  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  ?     \, 

fet  afide  tl>e  fev^re  aiad  exemplary  efforts  produc^cd  "by 

J)hilofophy  and  religion.      But   amongft  men   of  low 

rank,  fucSi  a«  a  Petronius  •]-,  and  a  Tigiilinus  at  Rome^!* 

there  have  been   found   men  condemned  to    difpatdi 

themfelves,  who  have  as  it  were  lulled  death  afleep  with 

the  delicacy  of  their  preparations^  they  hax^e  made  it 

Hip  and  fteal  away,  even  in  the  height  of  their  accui*- 

torneii  diverfions,  amoDgft  whores  and   good  fellow^ 

1" herie  k  not  a  word  of  confolatioii,  no  mention  of  mak* 

Jng  a  will^  no  ambitious  affeftation  of  conftancy,  no 

talk  of  their  future  ftate,  amongft  fports,  feafts,  wit| 

•  Piutirob)  ill  (lie  Wit  of  Mark  Anthony,  chap^  t  $.         f  ¥acit.  Ar« 
WtU  lib.  xyi.  cj^p«  14^.  $  Tacit.  Uiit.  lib.  i.  cap^  71,. 

S  4  and 
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'  and  mirtlj.  table-talk,  mufic,  and  amorous  vcrfcs.  Is 
It  not  pomble  for  us  to  imitate  this  refolution  after  a 
more  decent  manner  ?  Since  there  are  deaths  that  arc 
fit  for  fools,  and  fit  for  the  wife,  let  us  find  oyt  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  thofe  who  are  betwixt  both.  My  imagination 
fuggefts  to  me  one  that  is  eafy,  and  fince  we  rnqft  die, 
one  that  is  alfo  to  be  defired.  The  Roman  tyrants  thought 

'    .      .  ^      they  did  in  a  manner  give  a  criminal  life. 

The  mgnncr  of  11  1  •     ^^^         1     •  r  u* 

dying  left  to  the  when  they  gave  hmi  the  choice  of  his 
choice  of  crimi-  death.  But  was  not  Theophraftus,  that 
rliu/  '^'  '^"      pl^Ilofopher,  fo  delicate,  fo  modeft,  and 

fo  wife,  .compelled  by  reafon^  wb?!?  ^Q 
durft  repeat  thi?  vprfe  tranflated  by  Cicero  ? 

Vilam  regit  fortufia^  npn  fafi^ntia  i^.  , 

Fortune,  not  wifdom^  governs  l^uman  life. 

Fortune  is  aflifttng  t'6  the  facility  of  the  progrcfs  of  tr\y 
life ;  having  placed  it  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  for  thp 
future  it  can  be  no  advantage  nor  hindrance  to  me.    It  is 
a  condition  that  I  would  have  accepted  at  any  ftage  0/ 
my  life  ;  but  now  that  I  am  pacting  up  my  baggage, 
•   and  marching  ofF,  I  am  particularly  pleafcd,  that  in  dy- 
ing I  ihall  neither  have  them  merry,  nor  forry  ;  flie  ha3 
fo  ordered  it  by  a  cunning  compenfation,  that  they  who 
may  pretend  to  any  confiderable  advantage  by  my  death| 
will  at  the  fame  time  fuflain  a  material  inconvenience. 
Death  fometimes  is  mo]:e  grievous  to  us,  in  that  it  i§ 
grievous  to  others,  and  interefts  us  in  their  intereft  as 
hiuch  as  in  our  own,  and  fometimes  more^ 
HUmethodof  ,  *  ,   In  thi5conveniency  of  quarters  which 
Ifaveliing.  I  defire,  I  am  for  nothing  pompous  anq 

fumptuous,  I  hate  it  rather ;  but  am  for  z^ 
pertain  plain  neatnefs,  which  is  often  found  in  places 
where  there  is  lefs  of  art,  and  which  nature  has  adorned 
with  fome  grace  that  is  altogether  her  own.  Nonampliter^ 
fed  mundtter  convhium ;  phs  falls  quam  fumptus * ;  "  I 

•  t  C>c,  Tiifc.  Jib.  V.  cap.  Q,  f  Corn.  Ncpos,  i|i  vita  Pomponi 

.^ttic.cap.  i^  .    -•    .  '      ■        \ 

f^  lov? 


r 
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^•••iove  a  ftaft  that  is  elegant  rather  than  abundant,  in 

•  **  which  ther6  is  more  favour  than  fupeVfluity/'  As  for 
,  thofe  whofe  affairs  compel  them  to  travel  in  the  winter- 
:  feafon  throtigh  the  Grifons  country,  they  muft  expe<9: 

•  to  be  reduced  ;to  extremity  upon  the  road.  I,  who  for 
:  the  moft  part  travel  for  my  pleafure,  do  not  order  my 
'  affairs  fo  ill.  '  If  the  way  be  foul  on  my  right-hand,  i 
: turn  on  my  left;  if  I  find  myfelf  un6t  to  ride,  I  llay 

wheife  I  am :  and  really  when  I  do  fo,  I  fee  nothing 

•  that  is  not  as  pleafant  and  commodious  as  my  own 
houfe.  It  is  true,  that  I  always  think  fuperfluity  fuper- 
fluous,  andobferve  a  kind  of  trouble  even  in  delicacy 

.and  abundance.  Have  I  left  any  thing  behind  me  un- 
feen,  I  go  back  to  fee  it ;  I  am  never  out  of  my  way. 

•  I  trace  no  certain  line,  either  ftraight  or  crooked.  If  I 
do  not  find  in  the  place  to  which  I  go  what  was  reported 
to  me,  as  it  oft  falls  out  that  the  judgments  of  others  do 
not  jump  with  mine,  and  that  I  have  found  them  for  the 
moll  part  wrong ;  I  never  complain  of  lofing  my  labour : 
I  have  at  leaft  informed  myfelf  that  what  they  told  me 
was  not  there.  I  have  a  conftitution  of  body  as  free, 
and  a  palate  as  indifferent  as  any  man  living- 

The  different  faihions  of  feveral  nations     o^  ,^^«^«,^ 
Do  further  concern  me  than  the  mere  plea-    dated  himfelf  to 
furc  of  variety;     Every  ufaee  has  its  rea-     the  different 
ion.     Be  the  plate  and   dimes  pewter,     cuftom^ofthe 
iwood,  or  earth,  my  meat  boiled  or  roaft-    Several  coun- 
.ed,  let  them  give  me  butter  or  oil,  nuts,    ^""  ^^      ' 
or  olives,  hot,  or  cold,  it  is  all  one  to  me  :  and  it  is  fo 
indifferent,  that  growing  old,  I  accufe  this  generous  fa- 
culty, and  have  need  that  delicacy  and  choice  Ihould 
corredt  the  indifcretion  of  my  appetite,  and  fometimes 
relieve  my  ftomach.     When  I  have  been  abroad  out  of 
France,  and  the  people  in  civility  have'  alked  me,  if  X 
WQuld  be  ferved  after  the  French  manner,  I  laughed  at 
the  queftiori,  and  always  frequented  tables  the  moft  filled 
with  ftrangers.     I  am  afliamed  to  fee  my  countrymen 
}?.cfotted  with  tbts'  foolilh  humour  of  quarrelling  with^ 

forms 


forms (Conlrrary  tf)  their  <wn,  Tbfey  Abm  to  jbe-mnc  •'t>f 
their  elemjcnt,  when  out  of  their  o^m  mlhgp.  Whdrfc- 
cver  they^Q,  they  keep  firkSbly  ^to  their  own  feifiiiatysY 
and  abominate  thofe  of  foreigners.  If  i!hcy meet  with 
one  of  their  awn  .country  in  'Hungary^  they  haid  tlic 
happy  jday^  They  renew  their  acquaintance,;  fhey  cling 
.togetb€i;,\and  rail  at  ttbe  barbarous  manners  thety 
therte.  :4tvd  why  not  barbarous,  fince  they  arc 
J'fCDjch  ?  And  thofe  are  leckoned  tb  have  made  -the 
teft  ufe  .of  their  travels,  who  rail  imoft  at  what  they 
have  fcen ;  and  indeed  naoft  of  them  retiam  no  wifer 
ihan  they  went.  In  their  travels  'very  rckife  and  refcrved, 
wich  a  dlentand  incocnniumQable  prudenciCy  preferving 
thecnfelve^  from  the contagionof  an  unknowin air.  What 
^  Am  hy'ix^g  of  them,  fputs  me  ix\  fnindHi>f tfoincdDtng  ^Uke 
^t;^. which  J. have  fonaetimes  obferv^d  in  fotoeof  our  young 
poqrtUr;^,  who  will  not  miK  with  any  bjut  thofe  of  their 
.pwn  clafs^  and  Jook  ^oaus  as  men  of  aftiocher  W(rid, 
with  difdain  or  pity.  Put  them  upon  any  difcoKiTfe  but 
jthp  intrigues  of  the  court y  ai*d  they  are  utterly  at  a  ictfs-; 
9>s  very  blockhiQads  and  ifiovices  to  ys,  as  we  are  to 
^hem.  And  it  is  truly  faid,  that  a  weU^bred  tnan  n  o( 
a  compound  education.  I,  on  the  contrary,  travel  very 
ipuch  fated  with  our  own  fashions  ;  not  to  lookiior  Ga(^ 
com  in  Sicily,  I  bave  left  enough  of  them  at  honae :  I 
raAer  feelt  for  Gpeel^s  and  Pei  fians ;  they  ate  the  men  [ 
.want  to  be  acquainted  with^  and  the  mqn  1  ftudy;  it  is 
jvith  them  that  I  beftow  and  e«ipk)y  myfirff :  artd^ 
jvhich  is  more,  I  fancy  thf t  I  have  met  birit  with  few 
cjuAoms  that  are  not  a3  gooid  as  oiiir  own^  I  bave  not^ 
J  confef^  travelled  very  far ;  f<:8i»ec  out  trf  the  fight  of 
the  fai^esi  of  jgny  own  houfe ! 

fit  fridoim  i9ia-  ^^S^  ^^  ^^ft>  ^^^  ^^  ^^  accidental 
#d  t:pmp9oy  4j4^r  cpii:^pany  a~man  falls  iiito  tiposi  the  road^ 
cntberpadf.  give  him  moretroubV  than  pleafurc]  I 
V9^fi  them  36  much  as  I  civilly  ca^,  efpeeially  ttoiw  thai 
^e  fe^n^  in  &me  fort  to  privilege  and  feqaeftcr  mut 
from  th^  common  for?^.  You  fuffer  for  others^  o» 
others  fuffer  for  you ;  both  of  th^na  ii^conventenci^  of 
'^       •     '  '  imt 


-     Qf  Vanity.  ^€y 

importance  cncKigli,  *but  the  latter  appears  to  roe  the 
reater. 

It  is  a  rare  for^ne.but  .of  ipeilimable  worthy  men  a 
>lace,  to  have  a  worthy  man,  one  of  a  great  relief  ia 
-found  judgjcncat,  and  qf  a  temper  xon-  ^  ^'■^^^'* 
fbrmable  to  your  own,  who  takes  a  delight  to  bear  yon 
company,  I  have  been  at  a  very  great  lofs  for  one  in 
all  my  travels.  But  fuch  a  companion  ftiould  be  chofen, 
and  taken  with  you  from  your  firft  fetting  out.  There 
can  be  no  pleafure  to  me  without  communication :  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  ^  fpritely  thought  comes  into  my 
mind,  which  it  doe^  not  grieve  nje  to  have  produced 
alone,  without  one  to  communicate  it  to.  Si  cum  hoc 
exceptione  detur  fitpieniia^  ut  illam  inclufam  teneamy  nee 
^nunciem,  rejiciam  * ;  **  if  wifdom  were  conferred  with 
f*  this  condition,  that  I  muft  keep  it  to  myfelf,  aad  not 
*f  communicate  it  to  others,  1  would  refufe  it,**  This 
other  has  ilrained  it  oa^  note  highef :  Si  contigerii  <^ 
^^ta  fapientij  ut  ammunh  rerum  affiuentibus  copiis,  quanh- 
fits  cmni^j  ma  cogmtime  digna  funiy  Jummo  otio  fecum  iffe 
foufiderety  &  (oniimfietur^  tamen  fi  foliiudo  tantafit^  ut 
ktumnem  videte  nan  pofftt^  eme^  e  vita  f  i*^  if  fuch  a 
^f  condition  pf  life  Ihould  happen  to  a  wife  man,  that  ia 
ff  the  grpateft  plenty  of  all  conveniencies,  he  might  at 
f^  the  moH  uridifturbed  leifurti?,  <:onfid€r^  and  contem- 
*'  plate  all  things  worth  the  knowing,  yet  if  his  folitjude 
f*  mull  be  fuch  ^hat  he  muft  not  fee  a  man,  he  ha^ 
^*  mucji  b^t<er  quit  Jifet.*'  J  approve  of  Architas*$ 
opinion,  when  he  faid^  niat  it  would  be  unpleafant^ 
pvcn  in  hc^yen  itp^lf,  to  furyey  the  glory  of  thofe  great 
and  divine  Cjel^ftiajf.  bpdie3  widipiit  a  companion.  Bu^ 
yet  it  is  niuch  better  to  be  alone,  than  in  fooliih  and 
froublefpfpp  company,  ^nftlppw?  Ipved  ^  live  z^  % 
llfangpr  ip  all  places  ; 

I^fajifata  ^eis  p^terenfur  dui^rt  vitap^ 
Aufpiciis  |. 

f  toueea^  epi#.4*  f  Cicfro  de  Qffic.  lib. !.  cap.  4^. 

1  Cicero  de  Aaici|ia,  f ap.  23.     '        ||  JBneid*  lil^  iy.  ver.  140* 

But 
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But  if  the  fates  would  fo  propitious  be. 
To  let  me  live  at  my  own  liberty; 

I  fhould  chufe  to  pafs  away  the  greateft  part  of  my  life 
on  horfcback ; 


vifere  gejlitnsj 


^a  parte  dibacclentur  ignes 
^a  nebuU  pluviique  rores  *• 

To  view  the  (tores  of  fnow  and  hail. 
And  where  exceffive  heats  prevail. 

Argumtnts  for  "  ^"^  ^^  "^^y  be  aflced,  have  you  not 

diverting  Mon-     **  more  eafy  diverfions  at  home  ?     What 

^*  fitu^ted  in  a  fweet  and  healthi^^l  air, 
**  fufficiently  furnilhed,  and  more  than fufficiently  large? 
*'  The  royal  nvajefly  has  more  than  once  been  enter- 
*^  taincd  there  with  all  his  pomp.  Are  there  not, more 
'^  bjelow  your  family  in  good  government,  than  there 
"  arc  above  it  in  eminence  ?  Is  there  any  local  thought 
*^  which  is  extraordinary,  and  indigeftible,  that  afflifts 
«  you  ? 

^(a  te  nunc  coquat^  et  vexel  fub  pc3ora  Jisca  -f  ? 

That  now  lies  broiling  in  thy  troublM  breaft, 

And  ne'er  will  fufFer  thee  to  be  at  reft  ? 

,    I     ' 

"  Where  do  you  think-to  live  without  moleftation  and 
<*  difturbance  ?  Nunquam  fimpliciler  fortuna  indulget  %.' 
*'  The  favours  of  fortqne  are  always  mixed  with  fome 
^*  gall/*     "You  fee-riien,  it  is  only  you  that  trouble 

•  Horat.  lib.  iii.  ode  iii.yer,  54,4cc.  f  Cic.  de  SeneA.ex^lim 

I  Cqrtius  lib.  iv.  cap.  14* 

**  yourfclf^ 


Of  Vanity.  ^^9L:^ 

**  yourfelf,  and  that  you  every  where  follow  ypurfelf,  , 
*^  and  every  where  complain ;  for  th^re  is  no  fatisfaftion 
*^  here  below,  but  for  fouls  that  are  either  brutifli  or  dl- 
**  vine.     He,  who  in  fo  juft  an  occafion  has  nocontent- 
«^  ment,  where  will  he  think  to  find  it  ?     How  many 
*^  millions  of  men  would  be  content  to  be  in  fuch  a  con- 
*^  dition  as  yours  ?     Do  but  reform  yourfelf ;  for  that  is 
*'  wholly  in  your  own  power;  whereas  you  have  no  other 
''  right,  but  patience  towards  fortune.     iV«//a  placida  . 
^^  qaies  eftj  nifi  quam  ratio  compojuit  •\  \^^    *^  there  is  lio^ 
**  perfeft  tranquility  but  what  is  j)roduced  by  reafon.'* 

I  fee  the  reafon  of  this  remonftrance,      * 
and  I  fee  it  pcrfedlly  ^yen  ;  but  it  would     S^^/'a^umcm,. 
have  been  more  laconic,  and  more  per- 
tinent, to  bid  me  in  one.  word,  be  wife.     This  refolu- 
tion  is  beyond  wifdom,  it  is  her  work  and  produd:. 
Thus  the  phyfician  lies  preaching  to  a  poor  languifhing 
patient  to  be  chearful,  but  he  would  advife  him  a  little 
more  difcreetly  in  bidding  him  be  well.     For  my  part,  I 
am  but  a  man  of  the  common  fort.  •  It  is  a  wholefome 
precept,  certain,  and  eafy  to  be  underftood,  "  becon* 
"  tent  with  what  you  hav6,'*  that  is  to  faj^  with  reafon : ' 
and  yet  to  follow  this  advice-,  is  no  more  in  the  power  ' 
of  the  wifeft  men  than  in  mine.     It  is  a  common  faying, 
but  of  a  terrible  extent :  what  does  it  not  comprehend  ? 
All   things  fall  under  difcretion  and  qualification.      I 
kpow  very  well,  that  in  the  literal  fenfe,  this  pleafure  of 
travelling  is  a  teflimony  of  uneafinefs  and  irrefolution ;  • 
therefore  thefe  two  are  our  governing  snd  predominant 
qualities.    \Yes,  I  confefs  they  are ;  I  fee  nothing,  not 
fo  much  as  in  a  dream,  an4  in  a  wilh,  whereon  1  could 
fet  up  my.  reft :  variety  only,  and  the  poffefEon  of  di- 
verfity,  can  fatisfy  me,  if  any  thing  can.     In  travelling, 
itpleafes  rtie  that  I  may  ftay  where  I  like  without  in- 
convenience, and  that  I  have  wherewith  commodioufly 
to  divert  myfelf.     I  love  a  private  life,  becaufe  it  is  my- 
own  choice  that  I  love  it,  not  from  any  dillike  of  the 

t  Seneca,  epiil.  s^t    .  , 

publiq;/ 
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public  vfzy-  of  living,  wlricH  perhaps  is  as  iftucH  ^6* 
cording  to  my  complexion,  I  ferve  my  prince  by  k 
more  chearfully,  becaufe  it  is  by  the  free  refleftion  of 
my  own  judgment  and  reafon,  witHout  an^  particular 
obligation;  and  that  I  am  not  compelled  fo  to  do>.  fot 
beine  rejected  or  difliked  by  the  other  party ;  ind  fo  of 
all  the  reft.  I  hate  the  morfels  ttiatnecemty  carves  for 
me.  I  Ihould  think  that  any  convenience  upon  whtch- 
I  were  only  to  depend^  would  ftick  in  my.  throat : 

Jlier  rmus  aquas,  alter  mbi  radat  areHas  ^ 

Let  me  in  water  plunge  one  oar. 
And  with  the  otherTake  the  fliore; 

One  cord' will  never  hold  me  faft  enough,    yoii  wilP 
fay:  there  is  a  vanity  id  fuch  art  amufement.     Btit  where 
is  there  not  ?     And  thefe  line  preCfepts  afe  vanity,  and- 
all  wifdom  is  vanity.    Dcmnus  mvU  cogitatwms  fafiin* 
iiumy  quoniam' vana  funt  \    "  the  Lord    knowetb  ,the 
**  thoughts  of  the  wife  that  they  are  vain^f-.'*    Thcic^ 
cxquifite  fubtilities  are  only  fit  for  the  pulpit.     The/' 
ire  difcourfes  that  will  fend  us  all  faddled'  inito  th^ 
other  world.      Life   is  a  material  and  corporeal  mo-^ 
toon,  an  a<ftion  imperfect  and  irregular  of  its  own  pro*- 
per  effence ;  I  make .  it  oxy  i  bufiriefs  "to  fervt'  it  accordin]^. 
as.  it  is. 

^uifyuejitos  patimun  moftei  j:^ 

We  all  are  punifliy  for  our  proper  criitxesi 

Skefifaiienium^  ut  €$nm  naP^ammkiffanT  rSMl  €6^ 
iendamus  ;  ea  tanuit '  confit*ufdtiti  propriam  feqvamUr  §  t 
«'wfe  muft  fo  order  it>    as^  by  no '  means  toxontend-' 

*  ■  .  f 

•  Pjrop.  lib.  iii.  elcg.  j.  ver.  13.  f  ^^9\m  tciv.  Ver  ii.  1  Co- 

tinth.  iii.  ver.  ^o.  }  &mAi  vi£)  v«rfr  7451  i  Cicero  d^ 

Offie«ltb.i;  cap;  314 

**  againft 


•* '  agatnfl^  univetfii  nature ;  but  yet,  tlmt  rulfe  being' 
«* '  obfervedi  to  confornv  to  our  own.**  Do  what  end  are 
thtefe  fubKtae  points  df  pbilofophy,  upon  which- no  hu*- 
man  being  can  fettle^  and  thofe  rules  that  exceed  botb 
©ur-ufe  artd  force. 

I  oftenr  fee  that  we  h^e  ideas-  of  life    phiiefoph^^l  re- 
fct'  before  us,  whreb  neither  the  propofer;     mfonilranccs  a* 
nop  thofe-that  hear  him,  haveany  mawwer    i«tiohAiei|iiie* 

^,  1  •  I    •  r  •      !•  bjr  the  author  of 

of  hopcy  nor*  wbicb  is  more,  •  of  inchna^     them  as  by  the 
tion,  to'follow*     Of  the  fame  Iheef  of    p«roi»to.wHo««^ 
paper  whereon  the  judge  has  but  juft  writ    ^'^'^^  "^^^ ' 
a  fentence  againft  an  adulterer^  he  deals  a  piece  where- 
on to  write  a  lo^revlettervto  bis  cotnpanion^ft  wifQ;\    She 
with  whom  you  hid  but  juft  now  an  illicit  commerce, 
will  prcleatly,  evor  in  your  own.  hearing;  eacctainb  more 
loudly  againft  the  fame  fault  in  her  companion,  than  3 
Portia^     And  fuchr.  there  ate,  who  will  condenui  men  ta 
death  :fQi?-crimes  that  they  do  not  themfelves  reputc^fi^* 
much  as  faults.     I  have  in  my  youth  feena^g^ntfemank. 
with  QO^  hand  prefent  the  people  with  verges  that  cx^ 
celled  bQtli in. wit  and  Ircentioufnefs,  and. with  the  other^r 
at  .the^ fame  time,  the^ mod  rigid  theologjicaL tenets,  thai 
the,  woxldf  has  been ^teazed.  with,  thefe-  many  years. 
Men.  proceed  at  thia  rate ;  we  let  the  laws  and  preoeptsu. 
take,  their- courfe,  ourfelves  keep. another ;  not' only  by, 
dcib^uchery  of.  manners,   but  often  by  judgment  aad^. 
C0Qtj:;ary  opinion*     Do  but  h^r  aphilolbphicaji  le^ur&^< 
thf  invention,  eloquence,  and  pertinency  •  iminediately.. 
ftrike  your  .mind, ,  and.  mpye  you ;,  there  is  nothing  that- 
ei^u^  pricks,  or  ftings  your  confcience;  ic  is  not  to- it. 
th?^t.  tliey^addrefs.    Is  notthi^^true  ?*   This  made  Ariiia^ 
fay^  that  peither  a. bath  nor  a  lecture  fignified^njr  thing,} , 
ui^efs^hiey  fcowred  and  .made  men\  cle«n^*.     One  -  naayy 
&Qp,  atthe^outw^rd  ikin.;  but  it  is  after  the  marrow.  i»r 
picked  out :  as  after  having  quaft  off  the  good  liquor  itfc* 
a  fine  bowl,    we  confider  the  graving  and  workman- 
&ig^    Iil^,all.  tjie.  fchools  of  ancient . philofophy >  tjiis.-ift 

ft 

•  Plutarcb,  in  bis  TreatUe  of  H«aring^  cbapp  S.  *  - 

to 
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to  be  found,-  tliat  the  fame  philofcphy-reader  there > 
publiihes  the  rules  of  temperance,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reads  le&ures  of  love  and  wantonnefs.  ,Xenophoi?,  evea 
in  the  boibm  of  Clinias,  writ  againft  the  Ariftippic 
virtue.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  miraculous  converfion 
in  it  that  makes  them  thus  wavering,  but  it  is  as  Solon 
re'prefcnts  himfelf,  fometimes  in  his  own  perfon,  and 
fometimes  in  that  of  a  legiflator.  One  while  he  fpeaks 
for  the  crowd,  and  another  for  himfelf :  taking  the  free 
and  natural  rules  for  his  own  ihare,  affiiring  bimlelf  of  - 
entire  health  and  vigour. 

Curmtur  dubii  medicis  majoribus  iegri  ^4 

A  delpVate  wound  muft  fkilful  hands  employ. 

M 

A  Wife  man  per-         Antifthenes  allowed  a  wife  man  to.be 
micted  to  love.       j^  i^y^  ^^  ^^^^  ^Jq  whatever  he  thought    * 

convenient,  without  regard. to  the  laws;  as  being  better 
advifed  than  they,  and  having  a  greater  knowledge  of 
virtue  J.  His  difciple  Diogenes  faid,  that  men  to  per- 
turbations were  to  oppofe  reafon;  to  fortune,  confidence; 
and  to  the  laws,  nature.  For  tender  ftomachs, 
forced  and  artificial  recipes  muft  be  prefer ibed  :  ftrong 
ftomachs  ferve  themfelves  fimply  with  the  prefcriptions 
of  their  own  natural  appetite.  After  this  manner  do  ' 
our  phyficians  proceed,  who  eat  rrielons,  and  drink 
iced  wines,  whilft  they  confine  their  patients  to  fyfup 
and  panada.  I  know  not,  faid  the  courtezan  Lais, 
what  they  mean  by  th^eir  books,  their  wifdom,'  and  phy- 
lofophy,  but  thofe  men  knock  as  oft  at  my  door  as  any 
other.  In  as  much  as  our  licentioufnefs  always  carries 
us  beyond  what  is  lawful  and  allowed,  men  have  often 
ftretched  the  precepts  and  rules  of  life  beyond  oniverfal 
reafon. 

^  •  Juven.  fat.  xiii.  vcr.  124*  +  Diog.  Lacrt.  in'thelife  of  An- 

tifthenes, lib.  vi.  f€^.  II.  }  Idem,  in  the  life  of  Diogenes^  lib.  vi. 


't. 


UmB 


Of  Vdnitfi  2;3 

Nemofatii  credU  taniufn  dclinquire  quantUm 
PermiUas  ^. 

The  wreched  finner  always  is  in  queft 

Of  (irimes  unpra&is^d,  pleafures  unpoffefs'di 

It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  there  were  more  proportion  be*- 
twixt  the  command  and  the  obdience^  and  the  mark 
feems  to  be  unjuft  to  which  one  cannot  attain.  There  is 
tio  man  {o  good,  but  if  hd  mearure  all  his  thoughts  and 
adtions  by  the  laws,  he  will  find  he  has  deferved  hanging 
ten  times  in  his  life ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  might  be 
gicat  pity  and  very  unjuft  to  puriilh  and  ruin  him* 

OIU^  quid  ad  ie 


De  cute  quid  facial  tile  vet  illafua  ^  /   ' 

Oilus,  what  matters  it  to  thee 
What  with  their  fkin  does  he  or  Ihe  ? 

rid  fuch  a  one  there  may  be,  as  has  no  \^ay  offended 
the  laws^  who  neverthclefs  would  not  deferve  the  charadter 
•of  a  virtuous  man,  and  whom  philofophy  would  juftly 
condemn  to  be  whipt  j  fo  unequal  and  perplexed  is  this 
relation.  We  are  fo  far  from  being  good  men,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot  be  fo  according 
to  our  own.  Human  wifdom  could  never  yet  arrive  at 
the  duties  it  had  prefcribed  to  itfelf ;  and  could  it  atrive 
thereto^  it  would  prefcribe  to  itfelf  others  beyond  it,  to 
which  it  would  ever  afpire  rhd  pretend;  fo  great  an  enemy 
toconfiftency  is  our  human  condition.  Man  enjoins  him- 
felf  to  be  neceflarily  in  fault.  He  is  not  very  difcrcet  to 
cut  out  his  own  duty  by  the  meafure  of  any  other  being 
than  his  own*  To  whom  docs  he  prefcribe  that  which  he 
does  not  expedt  any  one  can  perform  ?  1 5  he  unjuft  in  not 

•  Jnven.  fat.  T4.  vo-.  •}).  f  ^art.  lib.  vil.  cp.  9.  ?er.  t,  s. 

Voj,.  III.  T  doing 
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doing  what  fe  impofiible  for  hkn  to  do?  The  laws,  hj 
whofe  feKence  we  are  not  able,  condea^n  us  for  not  be- 
ing able. 

Montaigii«»»  At  the  wofd  this  difagrceable'  Kbefty 

obliged  to  more  of  prefenting  thenifelves  two  fcvcral  ways, 
exafincfi  than       ^hg  adtiona  after  one  manner,  and  the  dif- 

moch  preach  up^  couries  after  another,  may  be  allowed  to* 
iriituc,  in  the  thofe  who  fpeak  of  things  ;  but  it  can- 
anYmJu'ro"  "^t  be  aliowed  to  thofe  whofpeal  of  thera^ 
drawofbim/elf.     feives^  as  I  do»     I  mud  inarch  my  pen 

as  I  do  my  feet.  The  common  life  caigfar 
to*  have  a  relation  to  other  lives.  The  vir- 
tue of  Cato  was^  vigorous^  beyond  the  reafon  of  the  age  be 
lived  in,  and  for  a  man  who  undertook  to  govern  others; 
as  being  devoted  to  the  public  fervice,  this  might  be 
called  -juftice,  if  sot  unjuft,  at  teaft  vain,  and  out  of 
feafon.  Even  my  own  manners^  which  differ  fearce  an 
inch  from  thofe  that  are  current  amongft  us,  yet  render 
me  at  my  age  a  Uttle  rough  and  unfociable*  I  know 
not  whether  k  be  without  reafon  that  I  am  difgufted 
^ith  the  company  1  frequemt ;  but  1  kftow  very  well  that 
it  would  be  without  reafo»,  fliowld  I  complain  of  its  be* 
ing  difgufted  with  me,  feeing  I  am  fo  wirii  it.  The  vir-' 
tue  that  is  affigned  to  the  affairsof  the  worfd,  is.  a  vir- 
tue of  many  waving:^  coi?ners^  and  elbows,  to  join  and 
iadapt  rtfelf  to  human  fi'ailty  ;.  a  virtue  mixed  and  artifi* 
cial;  not  llraity  clean,  conftant,  nor  purely  innocents 
Our  annafe  to  this*  very  day  reproach  one  of  our  kingt 
fbr  fuficring  himfclf  fimj%  to  be  carried  away  by  theco*«- 
iCcientious  perfuafions  of  his  confeflbr.  Affairs  of  ft^tJe 
have  bolder  preceptfs* 

exeataulSj 
Let  him  who  will  be  good  from  court  retife^ 

*  Lucan,  Ith.^Tiii.  ver.  4^. 

...     4  have 


I  have  fdrmeriy  tried  to  employ  in  the    jj^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
m^njigement  of  publip  affairs^  opinions^    forthemjinagtf* 
and  rules  of  living,  as  rude,  new,  unpo-    jj^^^^  r^,^"^^*^ 
lilhed,  or  unpolluted,  as  either  were  born 
With  me,  or  I  was  formed  to  from  myeduc^tiop^  ahd 
Wherewirh  I  fcrve  my  own  turn,  if  not  fo  comrtlodioufty^ 
at  leaft  as  fecurcly,  in  my  own  particular  concerns  :  but 
1  have  found  a  fcholaftic  and  novice  virtue^  fooliOi  and 
dangerous.    He  that  goes  into  a  crowds  muft  noW  go  qne 
way,  and  then  another,  keep  his  elbows  clofe,  retire,  or 
advance,  and  quit  the  direA  way,  according  to  what  he 
encounters  •,  arid  muft  live  not  fo  much  accordihg  to  his 
own  method,  as  that  of  others;  not  according  to  what 
he  purpofes  tohirafelf,  but  according  to  what  is  propofed 
to  him,  according  to  the  time,  according  to  men,  ac* 
tording  to  occafions.     Plato  fays,  that  whoever  efcapes 
unhurt  from  the  world's  handling,  efcapes  by  miracle  t 
and  he  fays  likewife,  that  when  he  appoints  his  philofo- 
J)her  to  be  the  heqd  of  a  government,  he  means  npt 
a  corrupt  one  like  that  of  Athens,  and  much  lefs  fuch  a 
one  as  this  of  ours,  wherein  wifdom  itfelf  would  be  at  a 
lofs.     A   good  herb  tranfplanted  into  a  ftrong  foil  very 
(contrary  to  its  own  nature,  ifiuch  fooner  conforms  itfelf 
to  the  foil,  than  it  reforms  the  foil  to  it.     I  find,  that  if 
1  were  whdlly  to  forrii  myfelf  to  fuch  employments,  I 
tnuft  undergo  a  great  deal  of  change  and  new  modelling* 
And  though  I  could  fo  far  prevail  upon  myfelf^  (and 
Ivby  might  I  not  with  time  and  diligence  work  fuch  a  feat) 
1  would  not  do  it*     By  the  little  trial  I  have  had  of  pub- 
lic employment,  it  has  been  fo  much  difguft  to  me  ;  I 
feel  by  times   fome  temptations  toward  ambition  rifing 
in  my  foul,  but  I  obftinately  oppofe  them. 

BiK  thoti,  Catullus,  hold  gut  to  the  laft* 


T  2  Iztti 
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I  am  feldom  called  to  it;  and  as  feldom  offer  myfelf  un- 
called. Liberty  and  lazinefs,  the  qualities  mod  j^redo- 
niinant  in  me,  arc  qualities  diametrically  contrary  to 
public  employment.     Wc  cannot  diftinguifli  the  facul- 

'  ties  of  men.     They  have  divifions  and  limits  hard  and 
delicate  to  choofe.     To  conclude  from  the  difcreet  con- 
duct of  private  life,  a  capacity  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  is  to  conclude  wrong.     A  man  may  go- 
vern, hrmfdf  well,  that  canrwt  govern  others  fo,  and 
compofe  cffays  that  could  not  work  effeds.     One  man 
may  order  a  fiege  well,  that  cannot  marfhal  a  battle,  and 
another  may  fpeak  well  in  private,  who  would  not  be 
able  to  harangue  a  people,  or  a  prince.     Nay,  it  is  per- 
haps rather  a  teftimony  in  him  who  can  do  the  one,  that 
he  cannot  do  the  other,  than  otherwife.     I  find  that  ele- 
vated foiils  are  not  much  more  proper  for  low  things^ 
than  mean  fouls  are  for  high  ones.  Could  it  be  imagined 
that  Socrates  would  have  adminiftered  occafion  of  laugh- 
ter  to  the  Atlienians  at  the  expence  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, for  h-aving  never  been  able  to  fum  up  the  votes  of 
his  tribe,  to  deliver  it  to  the  council?  Doubtlcfs,  the  vene- 
ration I  have  for  the  perfedions  of  this  great  man,  de- 
ferves  that  his  fortune  (hould  furnifh  fo  magnificent  an 
example  for  the  excufe  of  my  principal  imperfedions* 
Oirr  fufficiencj  is  cut  out  into  fmall  parcels,  mine  has 
no  latitude,  and  is  alfo  very  cor«:emptible  ict  number* 
l^ituminus  *  faid,  tothofe  who  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  command  in  chief,  •*  My  fellow  foldicrs  you  have  loft 
<*  a  good  captain,  to  make  him  a  bad  general  -f  ofanarmy. 
Virtue  whieh    *         Whoever  boafts,  in  fo  fick  a  time  as 

"  is  gcnu'mc  amd  this,  of  employing  true  ajKi  fincere  virtue 
lincere  canm.t  ..  jj^  the  world's fervicc,  either  knows  not 
the'mani^'Ke.  '  .  what  It  IS ;  opinions  growing  corrupt  with 
mentofacor.  manntrs*,  (and  in  truth  to  hear  them  de- 
rupt  ate.  fcribe  it,  to  hear  how  moft  of  them  boaft 

of  their  depoFtment,  and  to  fee  what  rules  the  lay  down ; 


•  One  of  the   thirty  tyrants  wha  rofe  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Galian.  +  TitrbcIUi  PoHionis  trfginta  tyranni,  p.  196.  Hift. 

Aiiguft. 
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inftead  of  pamting  virtue^  they  paint  mene  vice  and  in* 
juftite  altogether,  and  reprefent  them  in  thi$  falfe  light 
in  the  education  of  princes) ;  or  .if  he  does  know  it,  boafts 
"unjuftly,  and  let  him  fay  what  he .  will^  does  a  thoufand 
things  of  which  his  own  x:oafcience  accufes  him.  I  would 
willingly  take  Seneca's  word,  of  the  experience  he  macbp 
of  it  upon  the  likeoccafion,  provided  he  would  deal  frank- 
ly with  me.     The  moft  honourable  mark  of  goodnefs 
in  fuch  a  neceffity,  is  for  a  man  freely  to  confefs  both 
his  own  f^ult,  and  thofe  of  others ;  with  the  iX)w€r  of  his 
virtue  to  flop  his  inclination  towards  evil,  unwillingly  t© 
follow  this  bias,  to  hope  better,  and  to  defire  better.     I 
l^rceivcthatin  thefe  difmembermcnts  and  divifions  where- 
in we  in  France  ar^  involved,  every  one  ftrives  to  defend 
his  caufe  ;  even  the  beft  of  them  with  diilimulation  and 
lyes.     He  that  would  write  roundly  of  the  true  ftate  of 
the  quarrel,  would  write  ralhly  and  vicioufly..    What  is 
the  moft  juft  party,  other  than  a  member  of  a  cankered 
and  worm-eaten  body?  But  of  fuch  a  body,  the  member 
that  is  leaft  affcQ:ed,  is  faid  to  be  foui>d,  and  with  good 
r^afon,  as  our  qualities  have  no  title  but  in  comparifon. 
Civil  innocency  is  meafured  according  to  times  and  places. 
I  like  to  read  in  Xenophonfuch  acommendation  of  Agefi- 
laus ;  being  intreated  by  a  neighbouring  prince  with  whorai 
he  -formerly  had  war,  to  permit  him  to  pafs  through  his 
country,  he  granted  his  requeft,  giving  him  free  paf- 
fage  through  the  Pdloponnefus  ;  and  not  oialy  did  not  im- 
prifon  or  poifon  him,  when  he  had  him  at  his  mercy, 
%VTt  courteoufly  received  him  according  to  the  obligation 
ef  his  promife,  without  doing  iaim  tfee  leaft  injury^     To 
foch  humours  as  thofe,  this  was   an  adt  of  no  great 
luftre  5  elfewherc,  and  in  another  age,  the    y^^  ftudewts  of 
franknefs  and  magnanimity  of  fuch  an  ac-     Montague 
tion  will  be  in  high  eftcem,  our  rafcally    ^«^}«ge » 
ipapets  ^  would  have  laughed  at  it,  fo  little 

•  does 

•  Thefe  capets  are  properly  the  fcholars  of  Montague* Coliege  at  Paris. 
Id  1489  TobjQ  St;ia4on^lit  of  Mechlin,  a  ^o6tor  of  the  Sorbonne^  .fettled  a 


iJoes  the  Spartan  innocence  refemble  that  of  France*  W* 
are  \yithoqt  virtuous  men,  but  they  are  according  to 
what  we  repute  fo.  Whoever  has  his  manners  eftabliftied 
tn  a  regularity  above  the  ftandard  of  the  age  he  lives 
in,  let  him  either  wreft  and  blunt  his  rules  ;  or,  which  I 
Jwould  rather  advife  him  to,  let  him  retire,  and  not 
ineddle  with  us  at  all.    What  would  he  get  by  it-, 


^i^^P^^  fanBumque  virumji  cernv^  himembri 
lioc  monftrtim  pueroj  (^  miranli  jam/ub  aratrp 
]Ptfcibus  inventis  ^fc^t^e  comparo  muU  ^, 

To  me  an  honed  man  more  tnonfter  feejns 
•J'han  nature  Ihews  ev^n  when  a  woman  teems 
*  A  child  with  two  heads ;  than  mule's  foaling  found, 
pr  wondVous  fifties  plowed  out  from  the  ground. 


1-.  : 

•  •  •  J 


•  ■  •  « 


A  man  niay  riggret  that  times  are  no  better,  but  not-lrf^j 
from  the  prefetit )  we  may  wifh  for  other  magiftrate^j 
but,  we  muft  notwithftanding  obey  thofe  we  have;  ar^j 
perhaps  it  is  more  laudable  to  obey  the  bad  than  the  goo^^^J 
So  loi)g  as  the  image  of  the  ancient  and  received  laws  ^ 
this  monarchy  fhalj  fliine  in  any  corner  of  the  kingdoq 
Ithcr^  wiU  I  pitch  my  tent.  If  they  ynforturnitely  happ 


fund  for  niaint^tning  in  thfs  colle^ 'S4  fchoUiif ,  in  iiononrof  tlie t^^ 
;ipoftles,  and  the  jt  difciplM  of  Jefus  Ckrrft.  Tbefe  fchofaffs  wt^^ 
called  fo  from  ihort  cloaks  they  wore,  called  Capes.  And  as  the^  wc  9& 
treated  irery  barftily,  both  with  regard  tQ  theh^  table,  and  to  their  d  ^*^ 
(ipiine^  they  were  coRimonly  furch  low  l^eniufes,  that  the  word  Cape^' 
was  made  qfe  of,  to  fignify  a  f'cbolar  ofth^e  moit  contemptible  cfbart 
ter,  a  fool,  an  imperrirrent.  Montaigne  by  the  term  of  rafcal|y  ( 
pets  indends  the  bulk  of  tils  cotemporaries.  *wbo  woiiid  not  kare'ftin 
To  ridicule  tlie  frank  and  generous  ipijit  iof  A^fil^us.  }i\'i^^Mmt^ 
^icamen't  maybe  placed,  thofe  ^lemiih  hi'florians,  who'ha#nigaccu( 
Charles  V.  of  imprqdence  in  relying  «n 'the  good  faith 'of  Vrancii 
when  ht's  imperial  majetly  paflird  through  France  in  1540,  htii^th«r0l 
fignified  their  opinion,,  that  Francis  was  very  weak  in  flipping  fo  fair  : 
ppportunity  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  his  moil  formidable  enem 
The  whole  of  this  note  was  fumiQ^d  ipe  by  N}*  de  la  l^PPnoy;, 


^  /uy09<4t*  's|.  ter.  64.^^0. 


^ 
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tothwart  and  contracfi^  one  another,  fo  as  to  produce 
\  fadion^  of  doubtful  and  difficuit  choice,  I  ihall 
raoft  readily  chufe  to  efcape  and  (hun  the  tempeft.  In 
trne  mean  time  nature,  or  the  hazards  of  war  m%y  lead 
^  ^^  ^^-  Betwixt  Caefar  and  Pqmpcy,  i  m>uld 
*???^^y  ^^ave  declared  myfelf ;  but  ampngft  the  three 

--«^  after,  a  man  muft  have  been  nccef- 
le  himfelf  or  tp  have  gone  along  with 
time';  which  I  think  lawful,  ^hsfx 
lies. 


■^m-    —         **- 


a 


rfus  ahh  f  ? 


►I  S      oft  thou  wandYing  run  ? 

^1  i  2  a  little  wide  from  my 
f  J  3  ^  :  of  the  way,  but  it  is 
S|  9  ^  tonnefs  than  heedleff- 
n  S  5  bllow  one  another,  but 
^1  3  f^  >at  diftance ;  and  look 
r-  but  it  is  with  an 


Thercafon  wljy 
Montaigne 
fometinief  de- 
viated from  hlf 
Aibie6l  a$  be 
cbesfaerc* 


8  9  feem  as  if  they  were, 
i  H  not  always  comprehend 


9  fm  '^^1 

J  ^  I  have  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  of  a 

I  tfcic  compofition,   beginning  with  the 

g  ♦{•  d  ending  with  that  of  rhetoric    They 

,      ;ariations,  and  with  a  marvellous  ^race 

\  W  carried  away  at  the  pkafune  oc  the 

The  titles  of 

i::ke  ftfbjed:, 

I  3  lote  it  by .  fome  mark  only,  as  thofe 

■     .unuclnas,  or  thefc,  Sylla,  Dcero,  Tor* 

be  poetic  ramble,  by  leaps  and  ikips  ; 

lato  fays,  light,  nimble,  aod  a  littie 

:  are  pieces  in  Plutarch,  where  he  for- 

where  the  propofitioa  of  bis  argpxnent 

/  incidence ;  and  ftuft  throughout  with 

Do  but  dbferve  his  progrefs  in  the 

tes.    Good  God,  how  beautiful  then 

and  frolickfome  fallies,  and  then  moil 


^QQtavitifi  Mftd^  Ant)iony>andLe|pus. 


of 
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of  all,  when  they  feem  to  l^e  foftuitous,  and  in(:roduc«4 
for   want  of  heed.     Ic  h  the   unattentive  reader  that 
lofes  my  fubjcft,  and  not  I ;  there  will  always  be  found 
fome  phrafe  or  other  in  a  corner  that  is  to  the  purpofe, 
though  it  lie  very  clofe,     I  raqfible  indtfcreetly  and  tu- 
multuoufly,  my  ftyle  and  my  wit  wander  at  the  fame  rate ; 
a*  little  folly  is  tolerable  in  him  thjat  wiU  not  be  guilty 
of  too  much,  fay  the  precepts,  and  much  mpre  the  ex* 
amples  of  our   matters.      A  thoufand  poets  flag  and 
creep  in  the  profaic  Hyle,  but  the  beft  old  profe,  (and 
I  ftrow  it  here  up  and  down   indifferently  for  verfe) 
fliines  throughout,  and  has  the  luftre,  vigour,  and  bold- 
nefe  of  poetry,  not  without  fome  air  of  its  frenzy  ;  and 
certainly  profe  ought  to  have  the  prehcminence  in  fpeak- 
ing.     The  poet,  fays  Plato,  when  fet  upon  the  Mufe'^ 
tripod,  pours  put  with   fury  whatever  comes  into*  his 
;3[5oruth,  lijce  the  fpout  of  a  fountain,  without  <;onfideF- 
ing  and  paufing  upon  it ;  and  things  come  from  him  of 
various  colours,  of  a  contrary  fubftance,  and  with  an 
uninterrupted  torrent :  and  aU  the  old  theology,  (as  the 
learned  inform  us)  as  well  2ls  the^  firft  philofophy,  are 
poefy.      It  i$  the  original   language  of  the  gods;    I 
Inean,  that  the  matter  ihould  diftinguifli  itfelf ;  if  fuffi-r 
Vciently.  ihews  wbefe  it  changes,   where   it  concludes, 
where  it  begins,  and  wher^  it  rejoins,  without  inter- 
lacing it  with  words  of  connexion,  introduced  for  the 
.  fepvice  of  dull  or  ipattentiye  ears,  and  without  com- 
.  menting  on  myfelf.     Who  i$  there  that  had  not  rather 
not  be  read  at  all,  than  aftejr  a  drowfy  or  curfory  man- 
ner ?     Nihil  g/?  tarn  uttk^  qupd in  tranfitu profit  + ;  "no 

•  f^  work  can  be  profitable,  when  it  is  read  curforily/*  Jf 
.  to  take  a  book  in  h^nd,  were  lo  learn  it ;  if  to  look 
-upon' it,  were  to  confider  it;  and  to  run  it  flightly 
'■  over,  were  to  make  it  a  man's  own;  I  were  then  to 

blame  to  make  myfelf  altogether  fo  ignorant  as  I  fay 

•  I  am.  Seeing  I  cannot  fix  thp  attention  of  my  reader 
by  the  weight  of  what  I  write,  manco  rnale^  *f  I  am 
U  much  miftaken/'  if  I  (houjd  chajice  to  ^o  ^t  by  perple^-* 
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• 

>ug  liim  \  nay,  he  will  afterward  repent  that  ho  ever 
amufed  himfelf  with  it :  it  is  very  true,  but  he  will  yet 
amufe   himfelf  with  it.     Befides,  there  are  fome   hg- 
mours  in  which  intelligence  produces  difdain  :  who  will 
think  better  of  me  for  their  not  underftanding  what  I 
fay,  and  will  conclude  the  depth  of  my  fepfe  by  its  ob- 
fcurity  ;   which  to  fpeak  fincerely,  I  mortally  hate,  and 
would  avoid,  if  I  knew  how.     Ariftotle  boafts  fome- 
where  in  his  writings,  that  he  affeded  it ;  vicious  aiTeo- 
tation^     The  frequent  breaks  in  chapters  that  I  chofe  to 
make  in  the  beginning  of  my  book,  I  have  fince  thought, 
broke  and  dilfolved  th^  attention  before  it  was  raifed,  as 
making  it  difdain  to  fettle  and  recolleft  itfelf  to  fo  little ; 
and  upon  that  account  I  have  made  the  reft  longer,  fuch 
^s  require  propofitions,  and  affigned  leifure.     In  fuch 
,an  employment,  to  whom  you  wijil  not  give  an  hour, 
you  give  nothing ;  and  do  nothing  for  him,  for  whom 
you  only  do  whilft  yqu  are  doing  fomcthing  elfe.     To 
which  may  be  added,  that  I  have  perhaps  fome  parti- 
cular obligation  to  fpeak  only  by  halves,  confufedly  and 
Jnconfiilently.     I  am  therefore  difpleafed  with  this  im- 
pertinent way  of  talking,  thefe  extravagant  projects  that 
trouble  life,  and  thofe  opinions  fo  refined,  that  though 
they  haye  trijth,  I  think  it  too  dear  bought,  and  too 
difagreeable.     On  the  contrary,    I  make  it  my   bufi- 
.nefe  to  bring  vaqity  itfelf  in  repute,  and  folly  too,  if 
it  bring  me  any  pleafure;  arid  chufe  to  follow  my  own 
natufaj  incliijiations,  wijthout  hearing  too  ftrift  a  hand 
ppon  them,        / 

I  have  feen  elfewhere  palaces  in  rub-     Hjg  particular 
bifli,  and  ftatues  both  of  gods  and  men     liking  to  the 
defaced.^  and  yet  there  are  men  ftill ;  all     "'^  of  Rome, 
this  is  true,  and  yet  for  all  that,  I  cannot  fo  often  review 
the  ruins  of  that  fo  great  and  powerful  city,     ^    .     „ 
that  I  do  not  admire  and  reverence  it.  ^         * 

The  care  of  the  dead  is  recommended  to  us  j  befides  I 
.  have  been  bred  up  from  my  infancy  with  thefe  people  : 
.  I  had  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  long  before  I 
knew  thofe  of  my  own  hpufe.     I  knew  the  Capitol,  and 
|ts  platform,  before  I  knew  the  Louvre ;  and  the  river 
'    '  '       Tiber, 
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Tiber,  before  the  river  Seine.  The  qualities  and  for*- 
tunes  of  J^ucullu%,  Metellus,  and  Sgipio,  have  ever  run 
more  in  my  head  than  thofe  of  any  of  my  own  country- 
men. They  are  all  dead,  and  fo  is  my  father  as  ^bfo- 
lutely  dead  as  they,  and  is  removed  as  far  fron)  me  and 
life  in  eighteen  years,  a^  they  are  it!  fixteen  hundred  ; 
whofe  mempry,  friendftiip,  and  fociefy^  I  nevertbeiefe 
•   A.  cherifli  ;md  embrace  with  a  perfeft  and 

.^ar4ft  tf»r  4(efi4«     lively  union^     Nay,  my  humour  is  to 

render  myfelf  njorc  officiou?  tp  th.e  dpad; 
they  no  longer  help  tbemfelves,  and  thecefore  methinks 
the  more  require  my  aflifl^nce  ;  it  is  there  that. gratitude 
appears  in  its  true  luftre.  Benefits  are  not  fo  generoufly 
placed  where  there  is  retrogradation  and  refledtiori. 
Arcefilaus  *  going  to  vifit  Ctefibius  who  was  fick,  and 
finding  him  in  a  very  poor  condition,  privately  con- 
veyed fome  money  under  his  pillow ;  and,  by  copcealing 
ij  frpm  him,  acquitted  hin>  moreover  from  the  actsinow- 
J^dgnjient  .due  to  fuch  a  benefit.  Such  as  hav.e  merited 
Trpg:)  me  ^ly  frjendlhip  and  gr;atkud^,  hay^  never  loft 
,them  by  being  no  more ;  I  have  better  and  more  care- 
fully paid  t^^em,  when  they  were  gope,  and  ignox^nt  of 
wha,t  J  did.  J  f|>eak  moft  aiFeftionately  of  my  friends 
when  it  i^  ipo  longer  in  their  power  to  know  it.  I  haye 
had  a  bi^ndred  quarrels  in  defending  of  Pompey,  and 
for  th,e  caufe  .of  grutus.  This  acquaintajice  yet  con- 
Vinues  betwixt  us.  We  have  no  other  hold  «ven  of 
things  prefent  but  by  fancy.  Finding  myfelf  of  no  ufe 
to  this  age,  I  th,row  myfelf  back  upon  that  other;  and 
am  fo  enamoured  of  it,  fthat  the  free^  juft,  an.d  flourift- 
ing  ft^tie  of  that  ancient  Rome  (for  I  neither  lijce  it  in 
its  birth,  nor  in  its  old  age)  en^rofs  my  aifeftion  to  a 
degree  of  enthufiafm,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fo  .oft  re- 
ii^ew  irtic  4iiuarlon  of  their  greets  and  houfes,  ?ind  thofe 
ruins  as  profound  as  the  Antipodes,  but  they  always 
amaze  me.  Is  it  by  nature,  or  through  errpr  of.  fancy, 
tliat  the  figbt  of  places  vVhich  w,e  know  have  been  ftp- 
q\ieated  and  inhabited  by  perfons  whofe  memories  aye 

tPfogrnes  Lkert.  in  the  )ife  of  Arce^lausi  lib.  i^.  §  37. 

'^    recom^- 
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recommended  in  Hory,  does  in  fome  fort,  work  more 
upon  us  than  to  hear  a  recital  of  their  adions,  or  to 
#ead  their  writings  ?     Tanta  vis  admonitionis  ineft  inlocis'y 
ei  id  quidem  in  bac  urhe  infinitum:  quacumque  enim  ingrt' 
dimuTj  in  aliquam  biftoriam  Vifiigiutn  ponimus  ^  :  *^  lb  great 
^  z  power  of  admonition  is  there  in  places ;  and  truly  in 
**  this  city  fo  infinite,  diat  which  way  foevtr  we  go  we 
**•  tread  upon  fome  hiftory/*     It  pleafes  me  to  confid^r 
their  face,  port,  and  veftments.     I  ftill  ruminate  on 
thofe  great  names,  and  make  them  ring  in  mj  eats. 
Ego  ittas  venerWj  Gf  tantis  nomnibus  Jemfer  Qffwrg»  \ ; 
*^  1  reverence  them,  and  rife  up  in  honour  of  names  fo 
♦*  great.'*    Of  things  tliat  are  in  any  meafure  great  and 
*  admirable,  I  admire  even  the  common  parts.     I  could 
wifti  to  fee  .them  talk,  walk,  and  fup.     It  were  ingrati- 
tude to  contemn  die  relics  and  images  of  ib   many 
worthy  and  valiant  men  as  I  have  feen  Kve  and  die^ 
and  who,  by  their  example  give  us  lb  mas^  good  in- 
llrudions,  if  we  knew  how  to  follow  dwsi. 

Befides,  this  very  Rome  that  we  now 
fee  deferves  to  be  beloved;  fo  long,  and    m^aad  ^u" 
by  fo  many  titles  a  confederate  *wkk  »oiir    «»ertfea  vietropo* 
crown  ;  the  only  common  and  univeriad    ^ff  *^^'**' 
City.    The  fovereign  magmrate  tfoat  com- 
mands there,  is  equally  acknowledged  elfewb«re :  it  b 
the  tnetropoHKan  city  of  all  ^he  ChnCtian  <mttions.    The 
Spanifh  and  French  are  there  at  home.      To  be    a 
prince  xxf  this  eftate,  there  needs  ^o  jaiiore  but  to  «b0  a 
•prince  of  Chriftendom.     There  is  no  place  upon  eiEinb, 
that  heaven  has  embraced  with  fuch  an  influence  and 
conftaiicy  pf  faf^our ;  its  very  ruins  are  glorious,  and 
itatcly, 

LaudanHs  freciofior  ruim  |:« 

More  glorious  by  her  wondVous  ruins. 

'•  Cic.  de  Fin.  Kb.  v.  cap«  s.  f  Seneca,  epift.  64.  }  Sido- 

iMUff.  Apol.cana.  »7.  entitled  NarUo  ad  Confc^itium,  ver.  6i. 

'  She 
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She  ytl  in  her  very  ruins  retains  the  marks  and  image 
of  empire*  Ui  pvlamjit  uno  in  loco  gaudentis  opus  effe  na- 
turae ;  '^  fo  that  it  is  manifeft  that  nature  is  in  this  ob|. 
"  place  enamoured  of  her  own  work."  Some  wouW 
"^blamc,  gnd  be  angry  at  themfelves  for  being  tickled 
with  fo  yam  a  pleafurc.  Our  humours  are  never  too 
vain  that  are  pleafant.  Whatever  they  are  that  always 
ccxitent  a  man  of  common  underftanding,  I  could  not 
have  the  heart  to  accufe  him. 

In  what  fenfe  ^  ^^  ^^^^  much  obliged  to  Fortune, 

Montaigne  is         in  that  to  this  very  hour  Ihe  has  offered 
obliged  to  for-       jy^g  ^o  outrage  beyond  what  I  was  able 

4:0  bear.     Is  it  not  her  way  to  let  thofe 
Jive  in  quiet  by  whom  flie  is  not  importuned  J 


> 


Sltfdnto  quifyuejibi  plura  negaverit, 
A  Mis  plura  feret :  nihil  cupientium 
Nuius  caftra  peto :  mulia  petcntibus 
Defuttt  muha  *• 

« 

The  more  we  to  ourfelves  deny, 
7*he  more  the  bounteous  gods  fupply. 
The  more  indulgent  heav'n  beftows ; 
Far  from  the  quarters  of  the  great  -% 

Happy,  tho*  naked,  I  retreat    '  i 

Who  covjct  ff)»ch>  d)pir  want  is  great.  ) 

If  flie  continue  h^v  favoyr,  fhe  will  difmifs  n^e  very  wrfl 
iitisfied. 

nibilfupra 


Decs  lacejfo  f 

Nor  for  raofe 
Do  I  the  gods  implore^ 

•  Hor,  lib.  iii.  ode  16.  ycr.  ai»  f  Hon  lib.  ij.  ode  if,  vef.  vh  «»• 

But 
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But  beware  a  fhock.  There  are  a  thoufand  that  perifli 
in  the  port.  I  am  very  ealy  as  to  what  ihall  here  hap- 
pen when  I  Ihall  be  gone,  Prefent  things  take  lap 
criQUgh  of  my  thoughts. 

Fortune  cater  a  mando. 

I  leave  the  reft  to  Fortune*. 


Befides,  I  have  not  that  flrong  obli-     He  did  not 
gation,  that  which  is  faid  to  attach  men    think  himfdfa 
to  futurity  by  the  iffue  that  fucceeds  to    S?a[Sy?<^''' 
their  name  and  honour;  and  perhaps  I     haviugnochiU 
ought  the  lefs  to  covet   them,  if  they    drcntobcarhrt 
arc  to  be  fo  much  defired.    I  am  of  my- 
felf  but  too  much  tied  to  the  world,  and  to  this  lifo. 
I  am  content  to  be  in  Fortune's  power  by  circumftances 
properly  neceffary  to  my  being,  without  otherwife  ex- 
tending her  jurifdidtion  over  me ;  and  never  thought, 
that  to  be  without  children  was  a  defeft  that  ought 
to  render  life  lefs  contented.     The  want 
of  iflue  has  its  conveniences  too.    Chil-    CWWrcn  not 

.  r      %  %.  r     \  •  1  mttcn  to  DC  CO* 

dr^n  are  of  the  number  of  things  that  vctcd,  and  why. 
are  not  very  much  to  be  defired,  efpe- 
cially  now,  when  it  would  be  fo  hard  to  make  them 
good.  Bona  jam  nee  z^ci  licet ^  ita  ccrruptafunt/emina*i 
"  nor  can  any  thin^good  fpring  from  feed  fo  cor- 
"  rupt/'  And  yet  they  are  juftly  to  be  lamented  by 
fuch  as  have  loft  them.  - 

He  who  left  me  my  houfe  in  charge    «!•  houOpld 
prognofticated  that  I  would  ruin  it,  con»     affairs  not  the 
•fidcringmy  rambling  humour:  but  he    Y^^l^^f^^^^ 
was  mmaken,  for  I  am  m  the  fame  con- 
dition now  as  when  I  fir  ft  entered  into  it,  or  rather  bet^ 
ter;  and  yet  without  office,  or  any  place  of  profit. 


*  T«rtu].  dt  pudiclt. 

As 


He  r«ceif  ed  nd  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^>  *^  FortUQc  has  rievci?  dotta 
fubftantiai  fa^  me  any  violent  or  extraordinary  injury^ 
▼mm  from  For-    neither  has  flie  favoutfcd  me.    Whatever 

tone  but  fuell  r      -i     _i     •         r  t.^    v 

tniy  as  were  our  family  denves  from  her  bounty,  wa^ 
windy  and  ti*  there  abovc  an  hundred  yeats  before  my 
^"  ^'  time.    1  havC|  as  to  my  own  particular^ 

no  eflential  and  folid  good,  that  I  ftand  indebted  for  to  het 
liberality ;  Ihe  has  indeed  done  me  fome  airy  honours^ 
and  titulary  favours  lAdt  are  not  fiibftantial ;  and  thofe  in 
truth  Ihe  has  not  grafted,  but  offered  me^  who,  God 
knows,  am  all  material,  and  like  nothing  but  what  is  real 
and  folid.  And  who,  if  I  durft  confefs  fo  mUch,  would 
not  think  avarice  much  lefs  excufable  than  ambition  ; 
nor  pain  lefs  to  be  avoided  than  fhame  •,  nor  health  lefs  to 
be  coveted  than  learning,  or  riches  than  nobility. 

Amongft  her  empty  favours  there  is  none  that  fo  much 
pleafes  the  filly  humour  natural  to  my  country,  as  an 
authentic  bull  of  a  Roman  burgefs,  that  was  granted  me 
when  I  was  laft  there,  embcUilhed  with  pompous  feals  and 
gilt  letters ;  and  granted  in  the  moft  bountiful  manner. 
And  becaufe  it  is  couched  in  a  mixt  ftyle,  more  or  lefs 
favourable,  and  that  I  could  have  been  glad  to  have  feen 
the  copy  ol  it  before  it  had  paffed  the  feal,  I  will,  to 
fatisfy  any  one  that  may  be  fickof  the  fame  curiofity  I 
was,  tranfcribe  it  here  in  its  true  form. 

A  bttM  Hiveftrtiff  ^S^  Horatius  Maximus^  Martius  Ce^ 
Moottigne  wi«h         ciui^  Alexander  Mutus^  \a/ma  urbis 

ttve  treedom  of  '  i      *ii   n    •m 

tviecityof  confeTvatores^  de  ulujtrij/tmo  vtrti, 

Rome.  Michaele  Montano^   equite   SanSli 

Mi{:haefis,  &  ^  cubiculo  Re^is  CbrifiianiJ^mi  Ra* 

mana  <:ivitjate  ihnandof  ad  Senatum  retulerunti 

5.  P.  ^R.  di  ea  re  ita  fieri  cenfmt. 

/^JJM  veUri  more  i£  tnfiUuttK  cupide  ilti  femper  ftudibfeqUt 

fufceptiftnty  qui  virtute  ac  nobililate  praftantes^  mdgno 

reip.  noftra  ufui  atque  omamento  fuijfent^  vel  ejfe  aliquando 

poffent :  nos  major  urn  nofirorum  enttnphi  atque  auHoritati 

per^ 
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perfnoti^  pradaram  banc  confuetudinem  nobh  imilafidam,  ai 
fervatidam  fore  cenfevuss.  ^amohrem  cum  illuftrifjimus  Mi- 
cbaet  Montanus  eques  SanSi  MUbaelis^  (S  a  cubicuto  Righ 
Chrijlianiffimi^  Rmani  nominis  JludiofifJimkSf  ^  famli^e  lau- 
4^y  atque  fplendore^  fcf  propriis  virtutum  tneritis  digniftmus 
Jity  qui  fumma  ftnatus  populique  Romani  judicio  acfindh  in 
Rcmanam  civiiaiem  aidfcifcatur ;  flacere  fenntui  P.  ^  R^ 
itlujlrijjimum  ABcbaelem  Montanurti  rebtH  omnibus  wnaiijfi- 
mum,  atque  huic  inchfto  populo  cbarijimumy  ipfum  poftercfqut 
in  Romanam  civitatem  adfcribiy  ornarique  omnibus  fif  pr^* 
mils  &f  honorihusy  quibus  illi  fruunttcr^  qui  cives  patritiiqm 
iiomani  natty  aut  jure  Optimo  faffifunt.  In  quo  c^nfere fey 
natum  P.  ^.  R.  fe  non  tarn  illijus  civitdiis  largiriy  quam 
debiium  tribuere^  ^^^  magis  beneficium  dare  quam  ab  ipf^ 
iiccipercy  qui  boc  civitatis  munere  ^accipiendo^  fingulari  civi^ 
iaiem  ipfam  ornamento,  atque  bcnore  affecerit.  ^uam  qui- 
dem  5.  C.  au£loritatem  iidem  confervatores  per  fenatus  P. 
^  R.  fcribas  in  aSla  referri  atque  in  Capitotii  curidfervari, 
privikgiiimque  bujufmodi fieri jfoliioque  urbisjfgillo  communiri 
curarunt.  Anno  ab  wrbe  condita  csacccicxxi.  Pi^ 
Cbrlfium  natum  iAT>Lxxxi,  iiu  idus  Mart ii. 

•       Hor^Hus  Fufcm  Sacri  S.  P.  ^  R.  fcrihtt. 
Vinctra,  Martholm  Sacri  S.P.^  R.feriba. 

Beii%  bcfdf ^  burgcfo  of  no  city  at  all,  \  was  glad  to  bb 
created  free  of  the  moft  noble  city  that  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be*  If  other  men  would  coniider  tbemfelves,  as  at- 
tentively as  I  do,  they  would,  as  I  doy  difcover  them- 
Telves  to  be  full  of  vanity  and  foppery  ;.  and  rid  myfelC 
of  it  I  cannot,  without  makiiig  myfelf  away*  We  are  all 
leavened  with  it,  as  well  one  as  another ;  but  they  who 
are  fenfible  of  it,  have  the  better  bargain,  and  yet  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  or  no. 

Thi»  of)imoay  and  cominan  cuftom  to    ^j,  man^ott 
•pbferve  others  more  tkan  ^urfelves,  iits    Aot  ioire  to  . 
•very  much  relieved  u».    It  is  a  very  dif-    *"^^  *°^-^ 
{>kafiiig  wjedi :  we  fee  nothing  in  it  but 
itni&ry  ftnd  vaiaity*     Mature,  that  we  may  nat  bedejq3;- 
.ed  wiirb  tbe  %]b:t  of  our  owr  deformities^  has  v^ifely  prq- 

jedfed 
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jeded  our  optit  organ  outward.  We  go'  forwafa  wim 
the  current,  but  to  turn  back  towards  ourfelvcs  is  a  pain- 
ful inotion ;  thus  is  tTie  fea  agitated  and  troubled  when 
the  waves  are  repelled  againfl:  one  another,  Obferve,  fays 
6very  #rie,  the  motion  of  the  heavens;  the  re^J'blution 
of  public  affairs ;  obferve  the  quarrel  of  fuch  a  perfon ; 
feel  fuch  b.  one's  pulfe ;  I'nind  another's  laft  Will  and  tef- 
tiameht ;  in  Ihort,  be  always  looking  high  or  low,  or  on 
6ne  fide,  or  before  or  behind  you.  It  wa$  a  paradoxical 
command  anciently  given  us  by  the  g6d  at  Delphos : 
•*  Look  into  youffelf,  difcover  yourfelf,  keep  cldfe  to 
•*  youffelf;  call  back  your  mind  and  willy  that  elfewhere 
**  confurtte  fhemfelves,  into  yourfelf;  yoii  run' out,  you 
**  wafte  yourfelf;  colleft  yourfelf;'  fupport  yourfelf; 
**  men  betray  you,  men  fpoil  you,  men  fteal  you  from* 
**  yourfelf/*  i)oft  not  thou  fee  that  thi$  world  keeps  all 
its  view's  confined  within,  and  its  eyes  open  to  cofitem- 
plate  itfelf  ?  It  is  always  vanity  for  thee,  both  within 
and  without ;  but  it  is  lefs^  vanity  when  lefs  extended.* 
Excepting  thee,  (O  m^n)  faid  that  god,  ev6ry  thing  ftu- 
dies  itfelf  firft,  and  hats  bounds  to  its  labours  and  defire^,- 
according  to  its  need.  There  is  nothing  fo  empty  and 
necelBtous  as  thou  who  embraceft  the  univerfe ;  thou  art 
che  explorator  without  knowledge,  the  rhagiftfate  with- 
out jurifdidion  ;  and  after  all,  the  fool  in  the  play. 


CHAP.      X. 

Of  majtaging  the  WilL 


Mbntaiffne  kept  TTEW  things  in  cdmparifbri  of  wBaf 
iiis  affcaions  in  j^  commorily  affe<ft  other  men,  iHove,  oi' 
a  moderate  ftatc,  ^^  {^t'^^  more  properly,  captivate  me :  for 
at  is  but  reafon  they  Ihould  concern  a  mafn^  provided  thcjf 
do  not  wholly  engrofs  him,  I  am  very  foIicitou&,  both 
by  ftudy  and  argument,   to  enlarge  this  privilege  of 

finea- 
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InienfibiHty,  which  in  me  is  natufally  far  advanced,  fb 
tliat  i  efpoufe,  and  ani  .confequently  mbved  with  few 
things.  1  iiavc  a  clear  fight,  biic  I  fix  it  lipoil  Vfery  few 
dbjeAs ;  have  a  fenfe  delicate  and  rettdef,  but  an  appfe-^ 
heniibn  and  dpplication  Barxl  and  dull ;  I  am  very  un* 
willing  io  ertgage  myfdf-  As  thuch  as  iii  me  lies,  I  em- 
ploy  itiyfeif  wholly  for  niyfelf ;"  and  iii  this  very  fubjeifi:. 
Would  rather  chufe  tq  cutb  arid  relirain  my  affediori  from 
plunging  entirely  into  it,  it  being  a  fubje'dt'that  I  poffefs 
at  the  mercy  of  othets,  arid  over  which  fortune  ha^  mord 
right  than  t.  Even  lb  fai:  as  tb  health,  which  I  foihucih 
valui^,  it  were  necfelfar^  for  rbe,  not  fo  fiaffionately  to 
covet  ahd  defirS  it,  as  to  thirik  difeafes  infuppbrtable* 
Therie  ought  to  be  a  mediiim  betwixt  the  hatred  of  pain, 
and  love  bf  pleafure*  And  Plafco  prefcribe^  tlie  very' 
thiBg.       ^  \         '        . 

But  ^gainft  luch  affe^ioias  as  cairry.ihei    ^j,„  ^^  fttove 
dwiy  from  myfclf,  and  fix  me  clfewherb,     againli   thofe 
dgainftthofe^  I  fay,  I  oppofemyfelfwith     ^^^'^t^'^trTa?*'*  - 
all  iriy  force.     It  is  my  bpinidn,  that  d    wa?  foreign  to 
ftian  Ihould  knd  himfelf  to  othfetS,  arid  '  himfeif. 
only  giv^  hirrifelf  to  hlmfelf.     "Were  my 
iVill  eaiy  to  be  engaged  and  fwayfed,  I  Would  ribt  itifek^ 
therie  :  1  iim  too  tender  bbth  by  riatute  and  habit. 


■Fugax  rer&m,  feciirdquie  ih  otia  kat'us 


* 


1  fly  frohi  bufinefs  as  from  a  difeafe ;  * 

Havihg  been  bred  in  negligence  and  eafej 

fbr  hot  and  obftiiiate  difputes  wherein  my  adverfary 
^ouid  at  laft  have  the  better ;  and  the  iflue^  which  would 
tehder  niy  keat  of  argument  difgracefiil,  would  perhaps 
Vex  me  to  the  laii  degrbe.  iShould  I  fet  myfelf  to  it  as 
earneftly  is  others  do,  my  foul  would  nev^r  be  able  to 


*  Ovid^  d^  Trift.  Ub.  iii.  elef  .  tk  ver;^| 
Vot.  nU  U  bear 
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bear  the  emotion  and  alarms,  which  thofe  feet  who  gta/p 
fo  tnuch»  and  it  would  immediately  be  diftraded  by  thisk 
inward  agitation.    If  fohietimea  I  have  been  putupon^ 
the  management  of  other  mert's  affairs,,  I  have  promife* 
to  take  them  in  &and,  bur  not  intp  my  lungs  and  Jiver  ; 
to  charge  myfelf  with  them,  not* to  incorporate  tKem  t 
to  take  pains^  but  noc  to  be  paffionate  ia  them  %  I  have . 
a  regard  to  thein,  but  1  will  not  brood  over  them :  Lhave 
enough  to  doto  order  arid  govern  the  domeftic  tbrong  that 
I  have  in  my  owa  reins  and  bowels^  without  harbouring 
and  loading  myfelf  with  a  d^wd  of  other  men's  affairs, 
;ind  have  enough  of  own  proper  and  natural  btifinefs  t& 
mind,  without  caint^g"  in  the  coi!K:ern9'  of  others.     Sucb 
as  know  how  much  they  owe  to  themfelves,  and;how 
many  ofEccs  they  areboui»d:  to  of  their  own,,  find,  that 
nature  has  cut  them  out  work  enough  of  their  own  to^ 
keep  themr  from  bekig  idle-r    Thou  haft  bufinefe  enough 
at  home^  look  to  thac    Mea  let  thcmfehes  out  to  hirc> 
.  their  faculties  are  not  for  themfclves,  but  are  employed' 
for  thbfc  to  whoofi  they  have  eni&ved  themfelves  ;  thi* 
commoa  hcNaour  pleafe;  not  me.    We  muft  b^  thrifty  • 
of  the  liberty  of  oar  fouls^  and  never  kt  them  out  but 
upon  juflf  occafions,.  which  if  wc  judge  ar%ht,  arc  vcipy 
few.  Do  but  obferve  fuch  as  have  accuffomed  themielvea 
to  be  at  every  one's  call  and  comnland  ;  they  are  fo  upoa 
all,  as  weU  Sttle  as  great,  oceafions,  in  w)iat  does  not 
concern  them,  as' well,  as  in  what  does.     They  intrude 
•  dicmfelves  indififerentfy  wherever  tkere  is^  bufinefs,  and 
are  without  Kfe,  when  not  in  fdme  buftle  cHf  aii&irs.    In 
negatiis  funf  mgoHi  caufi'^ ;  **  they  only  feek  bufinefe  for 
*«  bufinefs  feke.*''    It  is  not  fo  much  that  they  defire  to 
go,  as  it  b  that  they  cannot  Hand  ftill :,  Eke  a  rowlit^ 
ftorie  from  a  hlll^  that  fkops  not,,  till  it  15  at  the  bottorii; 
Bufinefs,  in  a  certain  ibrt  of  men,  is  a  nwrk  of  underftand- 
ing,  and  dignity. '  Their  mindsrare  not  eafy  bdt  in  a^ta*^ 
tion,  as  children  thatiii^vift  be  rocked  in  a  cradle.    Thcf 
may  pronounce  themretve»  as  ferviceabfe  to  J:ii^ir  friends^ 

•  Seneca*  ep|ft.  22».  -^ 
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W  trouWefdme  to  themfelves.     No  one  is  lavifli  bf  his 
inoney  to  another ^  init  €very  on^  is  teady  to  give  •  him 
his  time  and  his  lifei     There  is  nothing  of  whicn  we  are 
fo  prodigal  as  of  thefe  things,  of  which.to  be  thrifty^  «fould 
be  both  comme,ndable  and  ufefuL     I  am  of  a  quit  con- 
trary humour.     1  look  to  myfelf,  aud  commonly  covet 
with  no  great  ardour  what  I  do  defire^  and  d^firfe  Jittle : 
I  employ  and  bufy  myielf  likewife  but  rarely  aiid  temper-  ? 
ately.     Whatever  .  th^y  aim  at,  and  take  in  hand  they 
^do  it  with  their  utraoft  defire  and  with  vehemency.  There . 
are  fo   many  wrong  fleps  iii  life,  that  for  the  greater 
fafj^ty,  We  njufl:  a  little  lightly  and  fuperficially  Aide 
through,  the.  worid,  and   not  plunge*  into  it  over  head, 
land  ears,     Pleafure  itfelif  is  painful  at  the  bottom^ 


'incedis  per  igms  * 

Sipp^fi9s  ciiteri  d(^iafo  *, 

iThou  tlpcMl  glowing  eoals  doft  tread^  ^  ' 

Under  cleceitful  aflies  hid> 

*rke  parliamettt  of  Bbtirdeaux  chofe  me    iviontaigne. 
iftayor  of  tKeir  city,  tt  a  time  when  I  was    obliged  to  fenre' 
far  from  France,  and  tmch:  farther  from    ^^^  ^*^|  ^ 
any  fiach  thought :  I  entreated  to  be  ex-    fiourdeanx. 
cufed ;  but  Iwsls  told  that  1  was  to  blame^  J 

the  ki^g  havrng  alfo  iiiterpofcd  his  cbmmaftd  m  that 
affair.  It  is  aii  office  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon  the 
more  honourable,  as  it  has  no  falary  nor  advantage  b\)r 
thfc  bare  honour  of  its  eicectiticm  :  it  continues  two  yeats,J 
but  may  be  extended  by  a  fecond  eleftion,  which  ver:^ 
tarcly  happens  ;  but  it  did  to  me^  though  it  never  did  fo; 
but  twice,  before >  viz.  fome  yearrago  to  Monfieur  d^f 
Lanfae,  «nd  lately  to  Mohfieur  de  Biron^'  marefchal  of 
France,  inwhofe  place*  I  fucceeded,  and  left  mine  to 
Monfieur  ^t  Matigaorf,  ttiarefchal  of  France  alfo^  proud 
of  fo  upWe  a  fraternity. 

•  Hof .  Mb.  11.  ode  14  T«n  7;* 

U  z  Uterju^ 
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Uterqut  bonus  path  belUfiefnimfier  \ 
Both  fit  for  governing  in  peace  and  wan. 

Fortune  would  have  a  hand  in  my  promotion,  by  tfu$ 
particular  circumftance  which  Ihe  put  in  of  her  own> 
not  altogether  vain  ;  for  Alexander  difdatned  tbeambaf- 
fadof  s  of  Corinth,  who  offered  him  the  freedom  of  their 
city;  hut  when  they  informed  him,  that  l^acchus  and 
Hercules  were  alfo  in  the  regifter,  he  thankfully  accept- 
ed it.  *      '  • 

The  charafter  ^  ^^  ^7  a^Hval,  I  feithf ul!y  and  confcien* 
be  save  of  him.     ttoufly  reprefented  myfelf  to  them  fuch 

ci^ftme8*of°*'  ^^  ^  ^^^  myfelf  to  be ;  a  man  withour  me- 
Bourdeauz*  mory,  without  vigilance,  without  expe- 

rience, and  without  vigour ;  butlikewife 
void  of  hatred,  ambition,  avarice,  and  violence ;  that 
they  might  kjQOW  what  they  were  to  expcA  from  my  fer- 
vice.  And  becaufe  the  knowledge  they  had  ofmy  dc* 
ceafed  father,  and  the  honour  in  which  they  held  his  me- 
mory, were  their  only  motives  to  confer  this  favour  upon 
me,  I  plainly  told  them,  that  I  would  be  very  forry  any 
thing  fliould  make  fo  great  an  imprefiion  upon  me  «s  their, 
affairs,  and  the  concerns  of  their  city  had  done  upon 
him,  whilft  he  had  the  care  of  them  in  the  fame  govern- 
imefit  to  which  they  had  preferred  ix>e.  X  very  wetl  rc-^ 
member  when  I  was^  a  boy,  to  have  feen  him  in  his  old 
4ge,  cruelly  tOFn;iented  with  the  toil  of  the.  public  af- 
fairs; foFgetting  the  fweet  calm  of  hi&own  houfe,  to 
which  his  age  and  infirmity  had  attached  him  for  feveral 
years  before;  regardlefs  of  his  own  affairs,  an<iofhis 
healthy  a^'  really  defpifing  his  o^yn  life,  which  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  loft  by  being  engaged  in  long  and. 
painful  journeys  for  their  fervice.  Such  was  he,  and 
this  humour  of .  his ,  proceeded  from  great  good  na- 
ture.   Never  was  thc^e  a  more  .  charit^lc  and  pubfic^ 


%(irited  foul.  Yet  ijiis  proceeding  which  I;  com- 
mend in  another,  I  do  not  love  to  follow  myfelf, 
and  am  not  without  escufe.  He  bad  leartit^  tiiat 
a  man  mud  forget  himfelf  for  his  neighbour,  and  diat 
iodividuals  were  of  no  manfteriof  eonfideratioh  in  compari^ 
ion  with  the  general  concern. 

•  Moft  of  the  rules  and  precepts  of  this 
wdrld  tend  t'O  drive  us  out  of  ourfelves  to    ^tyiend!?it 
go  n  hunting  for  the  bencfk  of  die  focie-    to  men  to  nge- 
ty.    They  thought  to  do  a  great  feat,  to    [^f^^'f^^^^^ 
divert  and  feparate  us  from  ourfelves,     tiie  public 
prefuming  we  were  *but  too  much  attach- 
ed to  ouffelves  by  a  too  natural  inclination,  and  liave- 
left  nothing  uiifaid  to  that  purpofe"^:  for  it  is  no  neW 
thing  for  wife  men  to  preach  up  things  as  they  ferve,- 
Bot  as   they  are.     Truth  .  has  its  obftruftions,  incon-*. 
Teniences,  and .  imcgmpatibilities   with  us.     We  muft 
be  often  deceived,  ^  that  wc  may  not  deceive  ourfelvo** 
Our  eyes  muft  be  &ut,  :an<l  our  undet^andinge  fta-< 
pified  to  recover  and  amend  them.    Itnperiii  enim  ju^, 
Scanty    &  qui  fr^umier  in  £w  ipfum  fMkndi  funt^  Hit 
trrtnt ;   *f:  for  the  ignorant  judge,    and  therefore  .^fc^ 
**  oft  to  be  deceived  left  they  fhould  *erf."      Wfeeil 
they  prefcribe  to  us  to  love  three,  four,  and  fifty  d^ 
gtees  of  things  above  odrfelves,  tfeey  do  like  archers^' 
who,  to  hit  the  white,  takis  their  ^Im  a  g;reat  deal  higher 
than  the  butt.     To  let  a^irooked  {licfc*ftra\t,  WjC  bend 
it  the  contrary  way»    Ib^Keve  that  in -the  temple  o£ 
Pallas,  as  we  fee  in  all  other  religions,  there  were  ap-«^ 
parent  myfteries  to  be  expofed  to  the  -people,    and 
<^thers  more  fecret  and  &ibUlne^  that  tiir«pe.  only  to  be 
ftiown  to  fuch  as  where  the  profeflbrs,    .  '  v ;       ^.\ 

It  is  likely  that  the  true    point    of    Thctruly.^ife 
tnendlhip,  itfeat  every  ojpie  owes  to  bimfelf   joa»  ii.coiivin. 
is^  to  be  found  in  thefc  things  ;  not  a  falfe    ^*^.^^^^t.^^^l^ 
friendfhij^  that  makes  us  embrace  glory,-   ^S^w^thcre.^ 
kaowledgb,   riches,  and  the  )tke,  with    **y  ^^"^'^^t 
a  principal  and  immoderate  affeaion,  as     hfijf! ''''"  ^'^ 
iDCpiberi  of  oyr  being ;  lidr  an  indiscreet  ^         ;  •'    ^  * 

U  3  »d 
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and  cffemieatc  friendfliip,  which,  like  ivy,  ^  decay* 
and  mind  the  ^  walls  it  einbraces  :  43Ut  a  fauad  and  re- 
gular .  friendfliip,  equally  profitable  ^nd  pleafaaf, 
WJioever  t  knows  the  duties  of  this  friendfliip,  and 
ma^tifta-  thetei^  is  truly  <^  the  cabinet-couRcihof  th© 
AfufeS;^  and  has  attained  to  «the  height  of  huilnan  wif- 
dom,  and  our  happinefs*  ,  SucH  a  que,  e'^sadly  know-> 
ii;g  what  he  owes  to  htmfelf,  will  on  ^his  part  iihd 
that  he  ought  to  apply  *theufe  of  the  world,  and  of 
other  men  to  himfelf,  and  for  this  end  to  contribute 
the  duties  and  w  offices  appertrining  to  him  to  the  pij* 
blic  fociety.  -He  who  lives  not  in  fome  fort  for 
others^  lives  not  •  much  for  himfdft  ^  fihi  amcuf 
^,  fcite  btim:  amiium  o^ibus  ^*;  ^-  he  who  is  his^ 
V  own  friend,  is  a  friend  to  all  rtie«i/*  The  principal 
charge  wehave,  is,  to  every  one  to  take  care  of  himfelf ; 
iiiA  it  is  fbf  ^thisthat  we  here  fiv^.  As  he  who  would 
omit  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  holy  lif«,  aiid  think  he  ac^ 
quitted  himfelf  of  his  duty<|  by  inftrtK9:ing  and  training 
olhj^rs  up  toitf  wou^d  be  a  fool  i  even  fohe,  wh0taban« 
dOns^Bs  own  healthful  and  pleafantjife  to  ferve  others, 
ttfees^  ii^  my  opmioni  g^ourfe  that  i«  wrong,  and  unna^ 
turaK  ^  ■  '       • 

SeJii'tiJT  ^  '     I  would  not  liannen  fliould  refufe,  in 
rpiffof««i..    .  the.  emplo)TOQ0t5}  they  take  upoQ  them^ 


^^zt^t\kk     thei^^^^^^^ioj^*  P^ins;    their  eloquence^ 
jscudence  hqv     : ;  »Dd  if  ftced  t).e>  itfteit.  (w«at  and.  bl®od, 

•  imUle-pro  cbaris  ^micii 
4^t  p€tri4  tinddus  pmrt  ^.  , 

A  #  «    "         -  ■ 

,«  .  .  ' 

..■,»■  -  .      .  .  ^ 

Parceior  his  country  whiff  friend  to  dicT 

•  ;  *  .  ,       . 

.  '-■  .  .  .       • »  ,       , 

But  this  is.'by  way  'of  loan  am}  accidentally  t  his   nftin4 
b^ing  always^  inr^pofeand  in  health ;  not  without  ac-» 

;  •      ■  '  ■        /*'■-.  ... 

•  Sep.  epift.  6..atA«ca^«  .    ^     1^  iHorrlihif*  ei}r9t'ver;^«« 

-  ^  tion 


tioiiy'  %txt  without  vexation,  without  paflion.     Merely  to 
aft^  coils  him  fo  little^  «that  he  ads  esren  fleejping.     But 
it  tnufl  be  put  into  br iik  motion  with  difcretion  ;  for  the 
body  receives  the  offices  ifnpoied  upon  it,  juft  according 
Co  what  they  are^  the  mind  eft  extends,  and  makes*  theiia 
heavier  at  its  own  expence,  givitfg  them  what. meafure 
it  plcafes.     Men  perform  like^  things  with  different  ef- 
forts, and  a  difierent  contaittiofi  of»  the  will ;  the  one 
^oes  well  e»ough  without  the  other.     For.  how  many 
people  hazard  themfelve^  every  day  in  war,  without  any 
concern  which  way  it  goes,  and  thruft  thetnfelves.irtto 
the  dangers  of  battles,  the  lofs  of  which  .will  not  break 
cfaeir  next  night's  ileep  f     And  there  are  fsen  at  ^ome, 
our  of  fuch  danger,  which  they  durfl  not  have  faced^ 
who  are  more.paffiondtely  concerned  for  the  tffue  of  this 
war,  and  whofe  foul  is  more  anxious  about  the  events 
of  it.  than  the  ibldier  who  fpends  hn  life  and  blood  %u 
it,     I  could  have  engaged  myielf  in  public  employ* 
ments,  without  qutttrng  myfelf  a  bair-s  breadth,  and 
have  given  myfelf  to  others,  without  abandoating  my* 
ielf ;  'this  eagernei!s  and  vehemence  a£  dcfires  more  hitt* 
ders  than  advances  the  co^uA*  of  wJkat  we  undertake^ 
fills  us  with  impatience  againfl:  flow  or  contrary  events, 
4and  with  bitterne&  and  fulpicion  s^ainft  thofe,  with 
whom  we  hav:e  tq  do.    We  never  carry  on  that  thing 
«Rell,  by  which  we  are  wholly  poffefled  >nd  governed. 


Wkh  heated  minds  we  ne'er  conduft  things  welL 

He,  who  therein  employ*  only  his  judgment  and  ad* 
drefs,  proceeds  more  chearfiHly :  he  counterfeits,  he 
gives  way,  be  defers  all  things  at  his  eafe,  according  to 
the  neceffities  of  occafions^  he  fails  in  his  attempts 
•rkhout  trouble  and  afflidion,  ready  and  entire  for  ^ 

•  Statins  ia  Thebais,  lib.  x.  ver.4.  k  $• 

U  4  new 
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new  enterprize  :  he  always  marches  with  the  bndle  in 
his  hand.  In  him  who  is  intojncated  with,  this  violent 
and  tyrannical  intention,  we  neceflarily  difcover-  much 
imprudende  and  injufttce.  The  impctuofity  of  his  de* 
fnc  carries  him  ay/ay.  Thcfe  are  ralh  motions,  and,  if 
fortune  do  iiot  very  'much  affift,  of  very  littlfc  fruit. 

Philofophy  requires,  that  in  the  punifli- 

?iremJnt^  ©rof-  P^^"^  ^^  injuries  received^  we  Ihould  diveft 
i>nce«  ought  to      ourfelvcs  of  choler  ;  not  that  the  revenge 

^l&^Jut™^  Ihould  be  Icfs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
)yi   ou  *nger.       .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  better  applied  and  the  more 

heavily  laid  on,  which,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  hinder-? 
ed  by  this  impctuofity.  For  anger  not  ojily  troubles^ 
but  of  itfelf  alfo  wearies  the  arms  of  thofe  who  chaftife. 
This  fire  benumbs  and  waftes  their  ftrength.  As  in 
precipitancy,  fefiinath  tarda  eft  i  <*  the  more  hafte,  the 
^*  worfefpeed/'  Hafte  trips  up  its  own  heels,  fetters 
and  flops  itfelf,  ipfe  fe  vtlocitas  impltcat  "*.  For  example  ; 
according  to  what  1  commonly  fee,  avarice  has  no 
greater  impediment  than  itfelf.  The  more  intenfe  and 
vigoroijs  it  is,  the  lefs  it  rakes  together,  and  commonly 
fooner  gathers  riches  when  difguifed  under  a  malk  of 
Jiberality. 

Excellent  cha-  A  very  hone  ft  gentleman,  a  friend  of 

jr^fter  of  a  '  mine,  had  like  to  have  cracked  his  brains 
prinp^  whQ  was      j^y  ^  too  paffionate  attention  to  the  ^fFairsof 

fuperior  to  the      ,     ■'  .  ^    .  ,  .  ^  i  •   i  n 

nccidcnti  of  hU  ^  certam  pnnce,  his  matter ;  which  matter 
fortune.  has  thus  painted  himfelf  to  me ;  that  he 

forefees  the  weight  of  accidents  as  well  as  another;  but 
ifhat  in  thofe  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  he  prefently 
refolves  upon  patience.  In  others,  hiavihg  taktri  all  the 
neceflary  precautions,  which  by  the  vivacity  of  his 
linderftanding  he  can'fobn  do,  he  calmly* waits  what 
may  follow.  And,  in  truth,  I  have  accordingly  feeq 
him  maintain  a'  great  indifferency  and  fre^dpm  of  acr 
tions,  and  countenance,  in  very  great  and  perplexed  af* 
f^irs,     I  find  hin^  a  greater,  and  ^  more  ablp  mau"* 

f  ^eneca,  epift.  44;  at  tbe  end« 


Of  managing  ih$  WilU  t^ 

}n  advarfity  than  profperrty.  His  loflfes  are  to  hiai 
inore  glorious  than  bis  vidoriejs,  and  his  mourning  t^aa 
his  triumphs. 

Do  but  confider,  that  even  in  vain  and       ,        . 
frivolous  adlions,  as  at  chefs,  tennis,  and    tageingamiag 
the  like,  this  eager  .and  ardent  engaging    to  fce^p  ooc*« 

with  an  impetuous  defire,  immediately  gaTo^ndtofs*'* 
throws  the  mind  and  members  into  indif- 
cretion  and  diforder.  A  man  puzzles  and  bewilders 
himfelf.  He  that  carries  himfelf  the  moft  nroderately 
both  towards  gain  and  lofs,  has  always  his  wits  about 
him.  The  lefs  peeviih  and  paffionate  he  is  at  play,  he 
plays  with  much  more  advantage  and  fafety* 

As  to  the  reft,  we  hinder  the  mind's    ^  ^^^  ^   ^^^  » 

gafp  in  giving  it  fo  many  things  to  know  his  owa 
«e  upon.  •  Some  things  we  are  only  ^^^^  inte^reft* 
to  oflTcr  to  it,  to  tie  it  to  others,  apd  -with  others 
to  incorporate  it«  I  can  feel  and  difcern  ^11  things, 
biit  ought  to  feed  on  nothing  but  felf ;  and  ihould  be 
iaftruded  in  what  properly  ccMicems  itfelf,  and  what  is . 
properly  of  its  own  poffeifion  and  fubftance:  the  laws 
of  nature  teach  us  what  we  are  juftly  to  have.  After 
the  fages  have  told  us,  that  no  one  is  indigent  by  na^ 
ture,  and  that  every  one  is  fo  according  to  opinionj^ 
tbey  very  fubtilly  diftinguiih  betwixt  the  defires  that 
proceed  from  the  former,  and  thofe  that  proceed  from 
the  irregularity  of  our  fency.  Thofe,  of  which  vnt 
can  fee  the  end,  are  nature's  ;  thofe  that  fly  before  us^ 
and  of  whidi  we  can  fee  no  end,  are  our  own»  There  is 
an  eafy  cure  for  the  want  ^i  goods ;  but  the.^vercy  of 
the  foul  is  incurable, 

Namjij  quod/atis  eft  homini^  id/aits  ejfe  poteffet^ 

Hoc  fat  erat:  nunc^  guum  hoc  mn  eft^  qui  creaimus  fotfo^ 

piviiias  ullas  animum  mi  expkre  poieffe  \  ? 
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^  I^ucilius,  lib.  ?.  apudNunnium,  cap.  5>  §  ^?f  ' 
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^ .   If  KFhat's  for  map  enough^  enough  could  ht^ 
it  were  enough  ;  But  as  we  plainly  fee 
That  wont  fuffice ;  how  can  I  e'er  believe  . 

Tbat  a^y  wealth  my  mind  content  can  g^ve } 

- "  '  •  ' 

Socrates  feeing  a  heap  of  tTeafiire>  jewels^  and  cofUjr 
lumiturc,  carried  iq  pomp  through  the  city>  ^*  how 
*^  many  things  V'  ^aid  fie,  *^da  I  not  defire  !'*  Metro-, 
gioroa  lived  c©  the  weight  of  twelve  ounces  a  day ;  Epi- 
caaxts  upon,  leis :  Metrocles  ^  in  winter  ilept  abroad 
Itmoogft  flieep,  in  fupQnoer  in  the  cloifters  of  churphes* 
Sufficii  ad  id  fMuira  fudd  pofcit  |  i  ^*  nature  furntflies  .whan 
**  it -abfolutely  needs/'  Cleanthes  Jived  by  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  and  boafted^ /^  that  Cleanthes^  if  he 
^^  he  would^  ^ould  yet. maintain  ^another Cleanthes  ||/' 

why  kisneceOL.        ^  ^^^»  which  nature  exudly  and  ori- 

'ciea  may  be>«x-  .  ginaUy  reqmres  of  us  for  the  prefervatioQ 

tended  a  ihUc       of  ourbeing,  be  too  little,  (as.  in  trutk 

beyond  thei  ne-       ,  ,^!     .  j    l        ^  u        i      t^r! 

^ary  denian4»  now  mucb  It  IS,  and  faoiy  cheaply  htip 
ofnauirt.  imay  he  maintained,    cannot  be  better 

made  out,  d^an  by  this  confideration,  that  it  is  fo  little, 
that;  by.  its  littlenefs  it  ofcapes  t^re  gripe  and  {hock  of 
iortuiie)  k$  us  allow  ourfclves  a  little  more,  let  us  even 
pzW  every  one  of  ouc  habits  and  conditions  nature ;  let 
us  taxahd  treat  ourTebres  fay  this  meafure^  let  us  ftretch 
out  appurtenances  and  accompts  thus  fan;  for  fo  far  I 
f anqr^we.  have  fpme  excufe.  Cuftom  is  a  iedond  nature, 
jmd  no  lefs  .powerful.  What  is  wanttug  to  my  cuftooi, 
1  seekoii  a&  wanting  to  me ;  and  I  would  be  almoft  ai 
DBeil  content  that  t&y  took  awaf  my  Hfe,  as  retrench 
me  in  the  way  wherein  I  have  fo  long  Jived*  I  am  paft 
the  terms  of  any  great  change,  nor  able  to  put  myfelf 
into  a  new  agd  unwonted  cowk^  though  it  were  to- my 

*  CfcTofc.  Qgttft.  lib^  V.  cz^  ^c  ^  f  Pliitarcb^  uihittraft 

entitled,  that  Vice  alone  is  fufficient  to  make  a  Man  unhappy,  chap.  4* 

}  Seneca,  epift.  18.  y  It  was  Zeno  who  faid  this  to  Cleantbesj 

his  diTcipIe^  if  we  may  believe  Piogenes  Laeitinsm  the  life  of  Clean* 
tbcs,  lib.  Til.  %  169,  170, 

i  advantage ; 
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anCagc*}  k  i?  paft  the  time  for  tnc  to  become  othef 

^ban  what  I  am»  And  I  woyld  complain  of  any  great 
good  adventure  that  ihould  ngw  befal  me,  tb^t  it  gam^ 
jiox,  ia  time  to  be  enjoyed ; 

^0  mbi  for  tunas  J  fi  mn  ccnceditur  uti^t^ 

*  • 

Might  I  have  the  world's  wealth,  I  ftiould  refufc  it> 
What  good  wiirt  do  me,  if  I  iftay  not  ufe  it  ?' 

^  would  I  complain  of  jny  iQward  acquifitioh. .  It  wer<^ 
almoft  better  never,  than  fo  late,  to  become  honourable  | 
and  to  know  the  world  thoroughly  when  a  man  has  no 
longer  to  Iive#    I,  who  am  going  put  of  it^  would  e^fil^ 
refign  to  any  new  comer  alJMJui ^prudence  I  have  ac» 
quired  in  the  world's  comrffe^T    ^*  ^fter  meat  come^ 
•^f  muftard.".   I  have  no  need  of  goods,  of  which  I  caa 
make  no  ufet    Of  what  ufe  is  knowledge  to  hini  that 
has  \q&  his  head  ?  it  is  an  injury  and  unkindnefs  in  for- 
tune, to  tender  us  prefents  that  will  infpire  us  with  a 
juft  refentment  that  we  had  tihem  not  in  their,  fcafont " 
Guide  me  no  more,  I  can  no  longer  go*    Of  fo  many  ♦ 
parts  as  make  up  a  fufSciency,»parience  is  the  be0.  AlBga 
die  part  of  an  excellent  treble  to  a  cborifter  that  has 
rotten  lungs,  and  eloquence  to  a  hermit  exiled  into  the 
defarts  of  Arabia*     There  is  no  art  neceilary  for  a  fall ; 
the  end  conges  of  itfelf,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  affair* 
My  worlcj  is  at  an  end,  my  form  expired ;  it  is,  all  over 
with  me ;  and  I  am  bound  to  authorife  it,  and  to  con^  * 
form  my  exit  to  it,    I  will  here  declare,  by  way  of  ex^ 
'  ample,  that  the  late  t^n  days  diminution     TheahridHuent 
of  thci  year  by  the  pope,  has  taken  me  fo    of  ten  dayi  offer* 
Jow,  that  I  cannot  well  reconcile  myfelf    *^  ^y  ^^^  W^* 
to  it.     I  follow  the  years  wherein  we  kept  another  kind 
C^  account :  ib  ancient,  and  fo  long  a  cuflom,  chal- 
lenges and  <:alls  me  back  to   it ;  fo  tiiat  I  am  a>n- 
firained  to  be  a  kiiKl  of  heretic  in  that  point,  impa|knt , 
of  any,   thoujgh  correftiVe,  innovation.    My  imagina- 
IJQP,  in  fpite  of  my  teeth  ^  always  pulhes  me  ten  days 


>f^'Hor«  lib*  )•  epift*  5«  ver*  \*^ 


forward 
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forward  or  backward,  and  is  ever  murmuring  in  my 
^ars.  This  rule  concerns  thofe  who  are  to  begin  to  be, 
K  hcakh  itfelf,  as  fweet  as  it  is,  returns  to  me  by  inter- 
vals, it  is  rather  to  give  me  caufe  of  regret  than  •  pof* 
feffion  of  it ;  1  have  no  longer  the  means,  of  recovecing 
it.  Time  leaves  me,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
pbffeffed.  Oh,  what  little  account  ihouiti  I  make  of 
thofe  great  elective  dimities  that- 1  fee  in  tho  world, 
which  are  only  conferred  uppn  men  who  arc  taking  leave 
of  it !  *^  Wherein  it  is  not  fo  much  regarded  how  well 
he  v/iil  difcharge  theiti,  as  how  little  a  while ;  from  the 
Very  entrance  they  have  an  eye  to  the  exit.  To  conclude, 
i  am  ready  to  finifli  this  man,  and  not  to  rebuild  an- 
other. By  long  cuftofti,  this  form  is,  in  me,  turned, 
into  fubftance,  and  fortune  into  nature^^  I  fay  therefore,* 
that  every  one  of  us  feeble  creature  ii  excufable  ia 
thinking  that  his  own,  which  is  comprized  under  this 
ineafure ;  but  beyond  thefe  limits,  it  is  nothing  but  con-^ 
ftifion,  it  Is  the  largeft  extent  we  can  grant  to  our  pre- 
rogative. The  more  we  amplify  our  pofleffions,  fo 
much  tbe  more  do  we  expofe  ourfelves  to  the  ftrokes  of 
fortune' and  adverfity.  The  career  of  our  dcfires  ought 
to  be  drcUmfcribed,  and  reftrained  to  a  flibrt  limit  of 
near  and  contiguous  conveniencies  j  and  ought  more- 
over to  perform  their  courfe,  hot  in  a  right  line,  that 
^nds  elfewhere,  but  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  two  points 
by  a  fliort  circumvolution  meet  and  temiinatd  in  ouri» 
ftlve^.  Actions  that  are  carried  on  without  this  -reflec- 
tion,; a  near  and  eflential  refleftion  I  mean,  fuch  a% 
thofe  of  arribitious  and  avaricious  men,  and  riiany  more^ 
who  run  from  the  point,  and  whofe  career/  always  car- 
ries them  before  themielves,  fuch  aftions,  I  fay,  are 
erroneous  and  craxy, 

_  Moft  of  our  bufihefs  is  farce.  Afeir- 
isno^wrr^ted  ^«-^  univ€ffus  txtrcet  hiJ^ridttemX.  We 
by  ^e  employ,  muft  play  our  part  duly,  but  neverthe- 
Sf«!^^  *^*^'"'  lefs  as  the  part  of  a  borrowed  pe'rfon ;  we 
*  -  *  muft  not  make  real  effence  out  of  a  vizor' 

i  ^etronlm  Arbiter^  lib,  iii.  cap,  )t, 


•  ■ 
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W<3  outward  appearance,  nor  of  a  ftrange  peflbn  otjr* 
own  ;   we  cannot  diftinguifh  things  that  are  near  from' 
thofe  that  are  remote;  it  is  enough  to  meal  the  face,* 
without  mealing  the  breaft*     I  fee  fome,  who  transform 
and  tranfubftantiate  themfelves  into  as  many  new  fhapes 
and  new  beings  as  they  undertake  employments,  and 
who,  with  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  carry  their  office  along 
with   them,  even  to  their  clofc-ftool :  1  cannot  make 
them  diftinguifli  the  falutations  made  to  them,  from 
thofe  that  arc  rhade  to  their  commiffion,  their  train,  of 
their  mulcw    ^antum  Jt  fortune  permit iunt,  etiam  ut  na^ 
iUram  dedifcant  * ;  ***thcy  are  fo  intoxicated  with  their 
**  fortune,  a^  even  to  forget  their  nature.**    They  fwell 
and  pufF  up  their  fouls,  and  their  natural  tone  of  fpeak- 
ing  according  to  the  height  of  their  place*    The  mayor 
and  Montaigne  have  ever  been  two  perfofis^  By  very 
manifeft  feparation.     To  be  an  advocate  or  ^  treafurer,  . 
'  a  man  mnft  not  be  ignorant  of  the  knavery  of  fuch  call- 
ings ;  an  honeft  man  is  not  accountable  for  the  vices  or* ' 
folly  of  his  profeffion,  and  yet  ought  not  to  refufe  to' 
take  it  upon  him  :  it  is  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  and 
there  is  money  to  be  got  by  it ;  a  man  muft  live  by  the 
world,  and  make  his  teft  of  it,  fuch  as  it  is.     But  the 
judgment  of  an  emperor  ought  to  be  upon  his  empire^ 
and  the  feeing  and  confidering  of  it,  as  of  a  foreign  ac- 
cident :  and  he  ought  to  know  bow  to  enjoy  himfelf 
/apart  from  it,  and  to  communicate  himfelf,  as  James' 
and  Peter,  to  himfelf  at  leaft,  '  I  cannot  engage  myfelf 
fo  deep  ind  entire. 

^  Whjnmy'wiU^vesmeup.toaparty,  Montaigne,  by ' 
it  is  not  with  ib  violent  an  obligation  as  e4>oufing  a  par« 
to  infed:  my  uriderftanding.  In  the  pre-  *?>  ^^f  ?^-  ' 
fent  broils  of  this  kingdom,  my  mtereft    injtiftfcc,  and  ri. 

.  has  not  made  me  forget  the  qualities  of    dicuiont  whim^ 
our  adverfaries  that  are  laudable,  nor  thofe 

.  that  are  reproachable  in  pur  party.  They  adore  A\  of 
their  own  fide ;  •  for  my  part  I  do  not  fo  much  as  excufe 
thofe  things  in  mine  :  a  good  piece  has  hever  the  worfe 
grace  for  being  kvelled  at  me.    The  knot  of  the  con^ 

-froverf/ 


trovafy  excepted^  1  have  always  kept  myfelf  in  ^uanl«*  • 
jnity  and  pure  indiiFerence«    Ncque  extra  ne^tffiiatis  belii  . 
fraapuum  ^dium  giro ;  ^^  and  have  ho  particular  harred 
*'  beyond  the  neceffities  of  war/*  For  wfaieh  I  am  pleafed 
with  myfelf^  and  the  more,  becaufe  I  fee  coinmon  fail^ . 
ings  on  the  contrary  fide.    Such  as  extended  their  angeif 
and  hatred  beyond  the  difpute  in  queftion^  as  xno^  mea. 
do,  fliew  that  they  fpring  from  fome  other  motive  and 
partieular  caufe ;  like  on*e,  who  being  cuted  of  an  ulcer^ . 
has  yet  a  remaining  fever,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
Jatter  had  another  fource  more  conccaloi.    Thus  they 
are  not  concerned  in  the  common  caufe^  as"  it  is  wound* 
ing  to  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  and  ,the  public^  but  are 
only  animated  by  their  private  concerns.     This  is  the 
true  reafon  ^hy  they  are  fo  particiflarly  piquedj  and  td  ' 
a  degree  beyond^  juftice*  and  public  reafon.    Non  tarn 
omnia  univerft^  quam  tu^  qu^  ad  quemque  pertinent^  ^f  ^^• 
carpebant ;  ^'  every  one  was  not  lo  much  angry -dt  thing! 
^'  in  general,   as  at  thofe  that  particularly  concerned 
**  themfelves.**    I  would  have  matters  go  well  on  oUt^ 
fide ;  but  if  they  do  not,  I .  ihall  not  run  mad«    I  ani 
heartily  for  the  right  party ;  but  I  do  not  affe&  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  particular  for  aq  enemy  to  the  others^ 
and  beyond  the  general  reaibn.     I  am  a  mortal  enemy 
to  this  vicious  form  of  cenfure  :  ^^  He  is  of  the  league^' 
<<  becaufe  he  admires  the  perfon  oi  the  duke  of  Guife^ 
•^  Another  is  aftonifiied  at  the  king  of  Navarre'^  a&ivityi. 
'^  and  therefore  he  is  a  Hugonot.  *  Another  finds  fuch 
*'  and  fuch  faults  in  the  king's  condud^  aind  dicre- 
«<  fore  be  is  feditious  in  his  beart.'^     I  wouM  not 
grant  to  a  magiftrate  himfelf,  that  he  6XA  well  in 
condemning  a  book,  becaufe  it  had  ranked  a  heretic 
among  the  bell  poets  of  the  time.    Shall  we  not  dare  to 
fay  of  a  thief,  that  he  has  a  handficHne  leg?    If  a  wo^ 
man  be  a  ftrumpet^  muft  it  needs  follow  that  ihe  lias  >^ 
fiiaking  breath  ? '  Did  they  in  the  wifeft  ages  revoke  the 
fuperb  title  of  Ciapitolinusi  which  they  had  bdfpre  cbn-  * 
fered  upon  Marcus  Manlius,  as  the  confervator  of  reli* 
gioa  and  public  liberty  ;  did  they  ftiflc  ike jox^oty  ci;  ^, 
his  liberality,  his  feats  of  arms  and  the  military  fewardS  ' 
granted  to  his  virtue,  becaufe  he  afterwards  afpired  to 

,  "  the 
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tlie  (bverefgnty,  in  prejudice  of  the  laws  of  h.is  cotmtry  ? 
If  they  have  taken  a  hatred  againft  an  advocate^  he  will' 
not  be  allowed  the  next  day  to  be  eloquent.    1  have  clfe- . 
where  fpoke  of  the  zeal  chat  puflied  on  worthy  men  to 
the  like  faults.    For  niy  part,  I  can  fay,  fuch  a  one. 
4lo€S  this  thing  wickedly,  and  another  thing  virtuoufly. 
In  likc'inanper,  in  the  progijdftics, .  or  finifter  events  of. 
affairs,  they  pronounce  every  one  of  his  party,  to.  be 
blind,  or  a  blockhead,  and  require  our  perfuafioi^  and . 
judgment  to  be ,  fubfcrvicnt,  not  to  truth,  but  tp  the ' 
projeft  of  our  wiflxes.     I  would  rather  incline  towards' 
the  other  extreme,  fo  much  do  1  fear  being  inflKienced 
"by  my  defire:  to  which  may  be  added,. that  I  am  a 
little  tenderly  diftruftful  of  things  that  I  wilh. 

*  I  have  in  my  time  feen  wonder^  in    *rk- ••,•/.     , 

tnat'indiicreet  and  prodigious  readinels  pf .    facility  of  people 

"  People  in  fuffering  their  hopes  and  belief    infMfferiw    .   . 

to  be  led  and  governed  which  way  has    iaf^wSUnby 

•beft.  pleafed  and  ferved    their    leaders^    tbeleidcrs  of  a 

through  a  hundred  miftakes  one  upon  •  ^**^^* 

another;  and  through  dreams  and  phantafms.    I  nd' 

•  longer  wonder  at  thofe  who  have  been  feduced  by  the 

fooleries  of  Apollpnius  and  Mahomet.      Their  fenfe 

and  underftanding  is  abfolytely  itiiled  in  their  paflion; 

their  difcretion  has  no  more  any  other  choice  than  that 

which  fmiles  upon  them,  and  encourages  their'  caufe.' 

I  had  priacipally  obferved  this  in  the  beginning  of  oiir 

inteftine  heats ;  this  other,  which  is  fprung  up  fince,  by 

imitating,  has  furpafTed  it;  by  which  I  am  induced  to 

think  that  it  is  a  quality  infeparable  from  popular  \er- 

rofS«     After  the  firft  that  flarts,  opinions  drive  on  one 

another  like  waves  with  the  wind.    A  man  is  not  a 

member  of  the  body,,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  forfake  it, , 

and  if  he  do  not  run  with  the  herd;  but  certainly^" they; 

wrong  the  juft  fide,  when  they  go  about  to  affi^  it  with 

fraud*     I  have  ever  been  againft  that  praftice.     This 

can  oijkly  work  upon  weak  heads  ;  as  for  the  found  there 

ire  furer,  as  well  as  more  honeft  wayS  to  keep  up  their 

courage,  and  to  excufecrofs  accidence...  ^^    .  ^ 

Heavea 
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ttfference  he-  Hcaven  never  beheld  lo  great  an  am-* 

twixt  Caefarand  mofity  as,  that  bejtwixt  Csefar  arid  Pdm- 
^??^*J  ^^u      pey,  rtor  cvef  will ;  and  yet  I  dbferve  me- 

«nd  that  which       f,/',      •     ^»    >   i  a,    i  ,. 

was  fomented  thinks  in  thofe  brave  16uls  a  great  mode- 
"betwixt  Marjui  ration  towards  one  another*  It  was  si 
and  Sylla.  jealoufy  of  honoQr  and  coitithahd,  which 

did  not  tranfport  them  to  a  furious  and  indifcreet  hatred; 
their's  Was  hatred  without  malignity  and  detfaftion* 
In  their  hotteft  exploits,  I  difcover  Ibme  remains  of  re-^ 
ipedt  and  good-^will ;  and  therefore  am  of  opiriidri,  that, 
had  it  been  poffible,  each  of  them  would  rather  havd 
done  his  bufinefs  without  the  ruin  of  the  other,  fhari 
with  it.  Take  notice  how  much  otherwife  matters  went 
with  Marius  and  Sylla  ? 

The  danger  of  a  ^^  "^"^  ?^^  ^^  ^^.  defperately  driveu 
inan*8  bcuig  a  by  our  afFeftions  and  intereft.  As  when 
pve  to  his  af-       j  ^^^  young,  I  oppofed  the  progrefs  oif 

love,  which  I  perceived  to  advance  tod 
faft  upon  fhe,  and  took  care  left  it  Ihould  at  laft  beconid 
{o  pleafing,  as  to  captivate,  and  wholly  reduce  me  to  ' 
its  mercy ;  fo  I  do  the  fame  upon  all  other  occafiond 
where  my  will  runs  on  with  too  keen  an  appetite,  t 
lean  oppofite  to  the  fide  it  inclines  to,  as  I  find  it  going 
to  plunge  and  make  itfelf  drunk  with  its  own  wine  f 
i  avoid  nourifliing  its  pleafure  fo  far,  that  I  cannot  re* 
cover  it  without  a  cruel  lofs.  Souls  that,  through 
their  own  ftupidity,  only  difcern  things  by  halves,  havd 
this  happinefs,  that  they  fmart  leaft  with  hurtful  things. 
It  i$  a  mental  leprofy  that  has  fome  appearance  of 
health,  aiid  fuch  a  health  as  philofophy  does  not  alto* 
gcther  cibnt^mn  ;  but  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  call  it 
wifdom,  as  we.  often  do.  After  this  manner  one  ancient- 
ly mocked  DiogeneS,  who  iti  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
ftark-naked,  weilt  to  embtace  a  ftatue  covered  with  fnov^ 
for  a  trial  of  his  patience  *.  The  other  meeting  him  in  this 
plight,  •*  art  thoU  not  very  cold  ?*'  faid  he  f ,  "  not  at  all,** 
replied  Diogenes*     '*  Why  then/*  faid  the  othef ,  "  what 

•  ]%og.  Laei't.  in  the  life  of  Clogenett  the  Cyrilc»  lib.  vu  §  ij* 
f  Plotarch,  in  the  Notable  (&^ingt  of  tht  LaoedsediQaians. 

t*  great 
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^*  great  4»d  exemplary  thing  carift  thou    Djogeties  pa- 
'.**  think    thou  doft,    in   embracing  the     ticntofoold. 

*  "  fnow*?^  A  man,  to  take»a  true  meafure  of  conftanpy^ 
muft  nrfceflarily  know  what  fuffering  is. 

J       But  fouls  that  are  to  meet  with  crofs  •      * 

events^  pnd  the  injuries  of  fortune  m  their  H<wr  Montaigne 

depth  and.feverity,  that  are  to  weigh  and  ^evcnr'bad  *^ 

*  tafte   them   according,  to  their  natural  accidcnu  in  the 
.    weight  and  fliarpnefs,  let  fuchlhew  their  ?^"^l*;Tr«7- 

rt  ..p.    *        •1-^1  r       •  J  j«         •  his  aftairs  ana 

IkiU  m  avoiding  the  caules  and  diverting^  anions. 

the  blow.     What  did  king  Cotys  do  ^^ 

^    He  paid  me  liberally  for  the  rich  and  A  "«^^^«||^^      . 

^    beautify!  veffel  that  had  been  pcefented  en  byVing  Co-*- 

*  him ;  but  it  being  exceeding  brittle,  he  tya  and  why. 
immediately  broke  it  to  prevent  in  good 

time^fo  eaTy  a  matter  of  difpleafnre  againft  his  fervants* 
In  like  n^anner,  I  have  willingly  avoided  all  confufipn 
in  my  affairs,  and  never  rorcted  to  have  my  cftate  con- 
tiguous ,ro  thofe  of  my  relations,  aivi  pcrfons  with  whom 
I  was  defirous  of  a  ftrid^  friendship  ;  whence  matters  of 
unkindnefs,  and  which  has  oft  occafioncd  a  ftratigenefs 
and  a  fi?paration.     I  have  formerly  loved  tKe  haziardous' 
^  •    games  of  cards  and  dice/ but  have  long  fince  left  them' 
off,  only  for  this  reafon,  that*  though  I  put  a  good  face 
I      on  my,  lofl*es,  I  was  vexed  at  my  heart.     Let  a '  m?i^  'of 
,      honour,  who  ought   heartily  to  refent  a  lye  and  an 
affront,  and  who  is  not'  ta  take  a  bad  excufe  for  fatis- 
fa&ionj  avoid  occafions  of  difpute.   '  I  fhun  melancholic 
and  morpfe  npen,  as  1  would  do  the  pfague.   ,And  in 
matters  I  cannot  treat  of  without  emotion  and  concern, 
I       I  never  meddle,  if  not  compelled  by  my  duty.     Melius 
i      non  incipient  J  quam  definent  -f ;  *'  a  man  had  better  never 
"  to  have  begun,  than  to  leave  undone/'     The  fureft 
way  therefore,  is,  to  prepare  a  man^s  felf  beforehand  for 
occafions.    I  know  very  well,  that  fome  wife  fnefi  have 
taken  another  courfe,  and  have  not  feared  to  grapple  and 
engage  to  the  utmoft  upon  fcveral  fubje<9:s.     Such  arc 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  Notable  fayings  of  ancient  kings,  frc*  in  the  article 
Cotyt.  f  Senec.  ep.  92. 
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conBdent  of  their  own  ftretigth,  under  w&ith  they  pro 
tedtthemfeivcs  in  all  ill  fucceffes,  making  thtir  pidetict^ 

wrdlle  with  difafters.        '       • 

• 

r^F^lut  rupis  vaftim  qua  prnkt  in  aqtitft^ 
•  ObviiLinnlarum  fiiriiSf  expvjiaqi^s  pdnlc^ 
VtfH  citnSlatfi  alque  fmnas  perferi  iMiqUt  morif^r 
Iffa  iminota  tnanens.  ^ 

He  as  a  rock  amongft  yaft  biHows  ftood,     . 
Scorning  Ipud  winds,  and  raging  of  fbe  flood. 
And  fix'd  rfmaining  all  the  force  defies 
Mufter'd  from  threatening  fea*5  and'thundM'ngftiesf . 


•  • 


Let  usnevier  attempt  thefe  examples,  we  fhall  never  come 
'up  to  them.  They  fet  themfelves  refolutely,  and  without 
trouble,  to  behold  the  ruin  of  their  country,  Tfvfeich  had 
fl,  right  to  all  the  good  they  could  d6.  This  i«  too  m'tlcb, 
and  too  harlh  for  our  vulgar ibvris  to  undergo.'  Catd  in- 
deed gave  up  the  nobkft  life  that  ever  was  upoa  this  ac- 
count ;  but  it  is  for  us  meaner  fpirited  men  to  fly  fro'ra 
the  ftormas  far  as  we  can  ;  we  ought  to 'make  provifioa 
of  refentment,  not  of  patience,  and  evadq  tlj^c  blows  we 
cannot  put  by«  Zeno  feeing  CKremonides,  a  young  man 
whom  be  loved,  draw  near  to  fit  down  by  Kim,  fyddenij 
ilarted  up,  and  Cleanthes  demanding  of  him  the  feafoa 
why  he  did  fo,  "  I  hear,  (aid  he,^  that  phyficiaas  ftri(3:ly 
"  enjoin  repole,  and  forbid  emotion  in  aU  rumours  %J* 
Socrates  fays  not.  Do  not  furrender  to  the  charms  ^ 
beauty,  ftand  yt>ur  ground,  and  do^  your  utmcrfl  to  Op- 
ppfe  it.  '  Fly  from  it,  fays  he^  fliun  the  flgkt.and  ^ea* 
counter  of  it,  as  you  wouW  from  flrong-'poifo'n  that  darts 
and  wounds  at  a.didance*  And  hi$  ,^ood^  difcipleKy 
either  feigning  or  reCiting,  but  in  my  opinion,  rather 
reciting  than  feigmng  the  rare  perfefticms  €^i  that  great 
Cyrus,- makes  him  diftruftful  of  his  own  ftrepgths  to  re- 
iift  the  charms  of  the  divine  beauty  of  the  iUudrious 
J^anthea,  his  cajrtive,  in  comipittiiHghertOffho  obferva-? 

•  Virgtl.  iCnoid.  lib.  x.  ver,  693.  +  Mr.  Qsilby; 

J  uiogenes  LaerK  in  the  life  of  Zeno,  lib.  vii.  fe6t.  17. 

g  Xeuophon,  in  his  Cjrropaedia^  lib,  v.  cj^p.  i,  ver,  3, 4,  5,  6. 
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obfefvatlpnand  keeping  t>f  another,  who  Wja^  more  ena- 
moured than  hanfelf.  And  the  Hol)^  Ghojft  in  like  man- 
ner, Ne  nes  inducas  in  tentaticnem.i  *^  lead  us  not  intx> 
temptation^*'  Matth.  vi*  ver.  13.  We  do  not  pray  that 
^  our  reafon  may  npt  be  combated  and  overcome  by  eon- 
euprfccnce,  but  that  it  be  not  fo  much  as  tried  by  it ; 
Ith^t  \v€  may  not  be  brought  into  a  Itate  wherein  we  may 
jbe  fo  much  as  liable  to  fuffer  the  approaches,  follicitations, 
and  temptations  oi  fin :  and  we  beg  of  almighty  God  to 
keep  our  confciences  quiet,  fully,  and  perfeiSily  frcp 
from  all  cominupication  with  evil. 

Such  as  fay  that  they  have  reafon  for    h*  etidcayaured 
.their  revenging  paffion,  or  any  other  fort    to  check  ti^e  firft 
,9f  trcfublefom^  agitation  of  mind,  oft  fay    ^**^  °^^* 
true,  as  things  now  are,  but  not  as  they    ^^ 
were*     They  fpeak  to  us  when  the  caufes  of  their  error 
are  by  themfelves  nourifhed  and  advanced*     But  look 
l^ckwardy  recai  thefe  caufes  to  their  beginning,  and 
jl^ece  you  will  put  them  to  a  ooaplus ;  will  they  think 
.their  fault  lefs  for  being  of  longer  continuance,  and  thait 
of  an  unjuft  beginning,  the  fequel  canbejuft?  whoever 
fhall  defire  the  good  of  his  country  as  Ido,  without  fretting 
or  pining  himfelf,  will  be  chagfiaed,  but  will  notfwoou 
to  fee  it  threatening  either  its  final  ruin,  ojr  no  lefe  ruin- 
bus  ^continuance.     Poor  veflel,  which  the  waves,   the 
winds,  and  the  pilot,  fteer  to  with  fuch  contrary,  views  I. 


in  tarn  diver/a^  m^gi0er^ 
Ventus^  6?  unda  trahuntJ^' 

m 

.He  who  pant^  iK>t  foe  the  fayour  of  prtoces,  as  d  thing 
he  cai&aot  live  without,  does  not  much  concern  himfelf 
ft  th«  coldnefs  of  thetr  rcceptioa  and  countenance^  nor 
at  the  inccMiftaiicy  of  their  humours.  He  who  does 
not  brood  over  his  children,  or  his  honours,. with  a 
*ftivi£h  fondnefs,  lived  commodioufly  enough  after  th^lt 
Ws.  He  \hat  docs  good  prin.cipaUy  for  his  own  iatif- 
fadion,  wUl  not  be  much  troubled  to  fe^  mc^n  judge  oC 

•  Bachiumi* 
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his  actions  contrary  to  his  mer?t.  A  quarter  of  an  otrnc& 
of  patience  will  be  enough  ^againft  fuch  inconveniencies* 
I  find  fatisfaftion  in*this  receipt,  redeeming  myfplf  in 
the  beginning  as  cheaply  as  lean;  and  am  fenfible  that 
I  have  thereby  eTcapefl  much  trouble  and  many  difficulties.. 
With  very  'littl^  ado  1  flop  the  firft  felly  of  my  paffions, 
and  leave  the^fubjeft  that  begins  to  be  troublefome  before 
it  tranfports  me.  He  who  flops  not  the  flart,  will  never 
be  able  to  ftcp  the  career.  He  who  cannot  keep*  the 
paffions  our^^  will  never-drive  them  out  when  they  are  got 
in  ;  and  he  whb  cannot  crufh  them  at  the  beginning, 
.will  never,  do  it  in  the  end,  nor  ever  recover^  his^fall,  if 
he  cannot  fland  the  fhock.  Et  ifiitu  ipfafe  impellunt^  u^ 
femel  a  ratione  difcejfum  eft :  ipfaquejibi  imbecillitas  indulget^ 
in  altumque provehitur  tmprudins  :  ne  icreperit  locum  covjifieff- 
di*i  "  for  men  are  precipitant,  whefn  once  they  lofe  their 
**  reafon;and  frailty  does  fo  far  indulge  itfelf,that  it  is  iii- 
•^  difcreetly  carried  out  into  the  deep,  and  can  find  no  port 
^*  to  flop  at.'*  I  am  betimes  fenfiblcof  thelittlebreezesthat 
begintowhifllein  the  Shrowds,  the  forerunners  of  a  florm* 

'^ceuflamtna  prima 
Cum  deprenfafremunt  fylvisj  t?  cceea  volutani 
Jidurmura,  veniuros  nautis  prodeatia  ventos'  j. 

...  —  As  when  T^^inds  rife,  ;  ,     . 

An(5  flopt  by  woods,  a  fudden  murmur  fend. 
Which  doth  a  florm  to  mariners  portend  J. 

With,  what       •       How  oft  have  I  5one  myfelf  a  manifeft 
care  be  avoided      injuflice  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  havingyet  • 
kwfuits,  a  worfe  done  me  by  the  judges,  after  an 

age- of  vexations,  dirty  and  vile  pradices,  more  enemies 
to  my  nature  than  fire;  or  thd  rack  ?  Qonvenie  a  litibus 
quantum  licet ^  6f  nefcio  an  paulh  plus  ttiam  quam  licef^  ^ab^^ 
horrentum  ejfe.  Eft  enim  non  modb  UBerale  paululum  nonnun"* 
quam  de  fuojure  decedere^  fed  inter dum  etiam  ffuSluofum  ||  ; 
*^  A  man  fhould  be  an  enemy  to  all  contention  as  much  as 

•  Cicero  Tufc.  lib*  iv,  cap.  iS.         +  :ffiiieid.  lihf.  x.  ver.  97,  &c. 
X  Mr«  Ogilby.  t|  Cicer.  de  OfBc.  lib.  ii.  c«  8. 
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•*  lie  fawfullj'ma)%and  for  oughtlknovy  fometlimg  mpre: 
**  for  it  is  not  only  generius,  but  fometimesalfo  advan- 
*^  tageous,  to  recede  a  Urtle  from  one's  right/'  Were  we 
wife,   we  ought  to  rejoice  and  boaft,  as  I  one  day  heard 
a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  very  innocently  do, 
that   his  mother  had  loft  her  trial,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
coiigh,  a  fever,  or  fomethiagtvery  troublefome  to  keep : 
even    the  favours  that  fortune  might  have  given  me 
through  relations,  or   acquaintance  with  perfons  \yho 
have   great  intereft,  I  have  vefy  confcientioufly  waved, 
aijd  very  carefully  avoided  employing *them  to  the  pre- 
judice of  others,  and  of  advancing  my  pretenfions  above 
their. true  value..    In  fine,  I  have  fo  much  prevailed  by 
my  endeavours,  in  a  happy  hour  I  may-  fpeak  it,  that  I 
am  at  this  day  a  virgin  ifOQi  all  fuits  ig  law;  though  I 
have  had  very  fair  offers  made  me,  and  with  a  very  juft 
title,  would  I  have  hearkened  to  them:  and  a  virgin 
froai  quarrels  too.     I  have  almoft  paft  over  a  Iqng  life 
witfiout  any  offence  of  moment,*  either  aftive  or  paffive, 
or  without  ever  hearing  a  worfe  word  than  my  own 
name :  a  rare  favour  of  heaven. 

Our'  greateft  agitations^  arife  from  ri-     *r^^^^^^  ^.^ 
^iiculous  motives  and  caufes.   What  rum     icntpaffiona 
did  our  laft  duke  of  Burgundy  run  into  by  a     ^^}^.^  ^""^"l. 
quarrel  about  a  cart-load  of  (heep-fkins  *?       '  ^"^  ""  ^** 
And  was  not  the  graving  of  a  feal  the  firft  and  piincipal 
caufe  of  the  greateft  commotion  that  that  this  machine  of 
the  world  ever  underwent  f  ?  for  Pompey  and  Cafar  are 
but  the  off-fets  and  flips  of  the  two  others.     And  I  have, 
in  my  time  feen  the  wifeft  heads  in  this  kingdom  affem- 
Wed  with  great  ceremony,  and  at  the  public  expence, 
about  treaties  and  agreements,  of  which  the  true  deci- 
fion  abfolutely  depended  upon  a  cabinet  council  of  la- 
dies, and  the  inclination  of  fome  foolifli  woman.     The 
poets  had  a  right  notion  of  this,  when  they  put  all  Gr^^r^ 
and  jifia  to  fee  and  fword  for  an  apple.     Enquire  why  : 
fuch  ama[n  ftakeshis  life  and  honour  upon  the  fortune  of 

*See  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines,  lib.  v.  cap..  I. 
t  The  civil  war  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.    See  Plutarch^  lA  the  life 
^Mariu8|  chap.  }.  of  Amyot^s  tranflation. 
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his  rapier  and  dagger;  let  him  acquaint  yot!  "with  ifhe 
ocqafion  of  the  quarrel,  he  caitnot  do  it  without  blulh- 
^^g>  it  U  fo  idle  aud  frivolous/ 

A  little  thing  will  do  at  fetting  off,  but 
The  neceflity  of    beingofice  embarked,  all  cords  draw ;  great 

deliberation  v^  *.u   -..*.•     j  •       ^      j 

before  we  en-  provifions  aro  then  required,  more  hard, 
gage  in  affairs,       aftd  more  iijiportant.  How  much  eafier»is 

efp^cially  quar-        j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^   ^han  it  is  tO  get  OU\  ? 

Now,  we'fhouid  proceed  contrary  to  the 
reed*  which  at  its  firft  fpringing,  produces  a  long  and  flrait 
ilalk,  but  afterwards,  as  if  tired  and  out  of  breath,  it 
runs  into  thick  and  frequent  knots,  as  fo  many  paufes  ; 
which  demonftrates  that  it  has  no  more  itafirft  vigour  and 
conftancyt  It  were  better  to  begin  fair  and  foftly,  and  to 
heep  a  man's  breath  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  height 
and  flrefs  of  the  bufineft.  We  guide  affairs  in  their  begin* 
nings,  and  have  them  then  in  our  own  power;   but  after- 
wards when  they  Jire  in  motion,  it  is  they  that  guide  and 
govern  u^,  and  Vfe  are  to  follow  them.  Yet  I  pretend  hot 
hereby  to  fay,  that  this  counfel  has  difcharged  me  of  alJ 
difficulty,  and  that  I  have,  not  often  had  enough  to  do  to 
curb  and  reftrain  my  paffions.  They  are  not  always  tdbe 
governed  according  to  the  meafure  of  occafions,  and  thd 
entrance  on  thena  is  often  iharp  and  violent ;  fo  it  is,  that 
thereby  much  may  be  faved  and  got ;  except  fbr  jthofe^ 
who  in  well-doing  are  not  fatisfied  w;ith  any  benefit,  if  re- 
putation b«  Wanting  :  for  in  truth,   fuch  an  tStGb  is  of 
no  eftimation  but  by  every  one  to  himfelf.  If  ou  are  bet- 
ter contented  with  it,  but  not  more  eftecmed  ;  feeing  yob 
reformed  yourfelf  before  you  had  the  fubjedl  in  view. 
Yet  not  in  this  onlvi  but  in  all  other  duties  of  life,  tht 
way  of  thofe  who  aim  at  honour,  is  very. different  fram 
that  they  prbcecd  by,  who  propofe  to  themfelves  order 
and  reafon.  I  find  fome  who  raflily  and  furioufly  ruih  in- 
to the  lifts,  and  cool  in  thecourfc.  As  Plutarch  hys^thdii 
as  thofe  who  through  falfe  modefty  are  foft  and  ready  to 
grant  whatever  is  defired  of  them,  arc  afterwards  as  apt 
to  break  their  wcrd,  and  to  recant;  fo  likewife  he  who 
enters  lightly  into  a  quarrel,  h  fubjeft  to  go  as  lightly 
out.     The  fame  difficulty  that  keep's  me  from  entering 

into 
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n)to  ir^  woujd,  .wfeen  I  am  once  provoked  and  warmly 
engaged  ifi  ir,  fpur  me  to  maintain  it  with  great  obfti- 
nacy.  •  It  is  xk\t  tyranny  of  cuftoni;  that  when  a  Man 
is  once  engaged,  he.mttftpcrfift,  or  die.  ^*  Undcrrake 
**  eoldly^  faid  Bias,  but  purfue  with  ardour*/'  For  want 
of  prudence,  men  grow  faint-heartra,  which  is  flill 
more  intolerable. 

Moft  ai^eomraodations  of  the  cjuarrels     j^^^  accomnio-. 
of  thefe  days, 'are*  fliameful  ajid  falfe;     datiom  of  our  ' 
we  only  feek  to  fave  appearances,^  and     q«afj«|*ar9 
in  the  meai>time  betray  and  difavow  our 
true  intentions.     We  put  a  glofs  on  the  faft.    We  know 
very  well  how  we  faid  the  thing,  and  in  what  fenfe  we 
fpoke  it,  and  both  all  the  company.,  and  our  friends, 
whom  we  Would  make  fenfibie  of  our  advantage,  undcr- 
ftand  it  well  ennugh  too.     It  is  ^t  the  expence  of  our  li- 
berty, and  the  honour  of  our  courage,  that  we  difown 
our  thoughts,  and  feek  fubterfuge  in  falflioods  to  make 
us  friends.     We  give  ourfelves  the  lye,  to  excufe  the 
lye  we  have  given  to  another.     Yovi  are  not  to  confider, 
if  your  word  or  aftion  may  admit  of  another  interpreta- 
tion ;  it  is  your  own,  true  and  fincere  interpretation  that 
you  are  thenceforward  to  maintain,  whatever  it  coftyou. 
Men  fpeak  to  your  virtue'and  confcience,  which  are  not 
thnigis  to  be  difguifed.     Let  us  leave  thefe  pitiful  ways 
and  expedirai^.to  the  chicanery  of  the  courts  of  law. 
The  apologies  and  fatisfadlkwis  that  I  fee  every  day  made 
to  excufe  iadifcretioo,  fqcxn  to  me  more  fcandalous  than 
the  indifprecion  xtfeif.    It  were  ];;ietter  to  a^ront  your  ad- 
vcrfary  a  fecond  time^  than  to  ©ffcnd  yourfelf  by  giving 
faim  fo  unmanly  a  iaiisfa($ion.    You  have  braved  him. 
In  your  anger,  and  you  go  to  appeafe  and  wheedle  him 
in  your  cooler  and  better  fenfe,  and  by  th^  means  liy 
yourfelf  lower  than  you  fet  yoprfelf  up.     I  do  i\ot  think  - 
any  thing  a  gentleman  can  fay  fo  vicious  in  him,  as  un- 
faying  what  he  has  faid  is  infaiftgious;  whep  he  is  forced  to 
unfay  it  by  authority ;  foraiOauch  as  obftinacy  is  more 
excufable  in  fuch  a  man  than  pufillanimity.  Paflions  arc 
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as  cafy  for  .me  to  avoid,  as  they' are  hard  for  me  to* mo «? 
derate.  Excinduntur  facilius  animo^  q/iam  temferanttir  ; 
*^  they  are  more  eafily  eradicated  than  to  be  governed.*^ 
Who  cannot  attain  to  this  noble,^oical  impaffibility,  let 
him  fecure  himfelf  in  thebofom  of  tliis  popular  ftypidity 
of  mine.  What'thofe  great  fouls  performed  by  their 
virtue,  I  enure  myfelf  to  do,  by  conftitution.  The  mid- 
dle* region  hartours  tempefts  ;  the  two  extremes  of  phi- 
lofophers  and  peafants  *  concur  in  tranquility  and 
bappin?fs,  ,   ^        * 

Fali^,  quipctuU  return  cognofcere  caufus  ; 
A^ui  mesus  omnesy  &  in  exorabile  jatum 
SubjecU  pedibus]^  Jirepiiumque  Acherontis  avarL 
ForiunatuSj  fe?  ilUj  Decs  qui  novit  agreftes^ 
Panaque  Sylyanumque  fenem^  Nympbafque  Jorores  ^* 

ft 

Happy  the  man  who  vers'd  in  nature's  laws, 
Gf  her  effeds  can  trace  the  wond'rous  caufe  ? 
Who  without  fear  his  certain  fate  can  meet. 
And  trample  death  itfelf  beneath  his  feet; 
And  happy  he  who  haunts  the  rural  gods, 
Pap  ^n4  Syjvanus,  and  the  nymphs  abodes -f-. • 

The  births  of  all  things  are  weak  and  tendec,  and  there- 
fore are  we  to  have  an  eye  to  their  beginnings;  for  as 
when  in  their  infancy  the  danger  is  nqt  perceived ;  fo 
when  it  is  grown  up,  the  remedyjs  no  more  to  be  found. 
I  had  every  day  encountered  a  million  of  croffes,  harder 
to  digeft  in  the  progrefs  of  my  ambition,  than  it  was  for 
pie  to  curb  the  natural  propenftty  that  inclined  me  to  it,^ 

^^jureporhorrut^ 
Late  confpicuumtolereverticem\. 

Well  might  thy  friend  be  (hy. 

To  raife  his  head  too  high  ||.  . 


e*. 
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All  public  aftioh  s  are  fubjeCt  to  various    .  ^^^^  ^^^ 
^nd  ^lncertain  interpretations,  for  too  ma-     as  well  as 
ny  heads  judge  of  theoi.  Some.fay  of  this     ??°r^fls?® 
city-  employment  of  mine  (and  I  am  will-    J\^^  condu»*'^ 
5ng  to  fay*anvord  or  two  of  it,  not  that  it    white  he  was 
is*  wortlj  fo'much,  but  to  give  an  account    Sourdcaux. 
of  my  manners  in  fuch  things)  that  I  be-  "'     \ 

faaved  myfelf  in  it  like  a  man  not  eafy  to  be  moved,  and 
with  a  languid  afFeftion  :  and  they  have  fome  colour  for 
.what  they  fay.  *  I  endeavour  t6  keep  my  ttiind  and  my 
thoughts  in  repof^.  Cum  femper  naturd,  turn  et'tfim  atati 
jam  quietus  ;    "  as  being  always  quiet  by  nature,  -fo  alfo 
*^  noivby  age.'^  If  they  fometimes  launch  out  upon  fomc 
rude  and  fenfible  impreffion,  it  is  in  truth  without,  my 
advice.  Yet  from  this  natural  decay  of  my  fpirits  men 
ought  not  to  conclude  a  total  inability  in  me ;  (for  want 
of  care  and  v^ant  of  fenfe,  aretwo  things)  and  much  left 
any  flight  or  ingratitude  towards  that  corporation,  who 
did  thei'r  utmoft  to  oblige  oie,  both  before  they  knew  mc 
and  after.  And  they  did  much  more  for  me  in  diufing 
me  anew,  than  ia  conferring  that  honour  upon  me  at  firft; 
I  wifli  them  all  the  good  that  can  be.  And  doubtlefs,  up- 
on occafion,  there  is  nothing  I  would  have  fpared  for  their 
fervice;  I  exerted  myfelf  as  much  for  them  as  I  would 
have  done  for  myfelf.  They  are  a  good,  warlike  and  gener- 
ous people,  but  capable  of  obedience  and  difcipline,  and 
of  whom  good  ufe  may  be  made,  if  they  are  well  guided^ 
They  fay  alfo,  that  my  adminiftration  was  paflqjl  over 
without  any  adion  of  importance.  It  is  true:  they  more- 
over accufe  my  indolence  in  a  time  when  every  body  al- 
moft  was  convinced  of  doing  too  much.  I  am  impatient 
to  be  doing  where  my  willfpurs  me  oh,  but  this,  point 
is  an  enemy  to  perfeverance.  Whoever  will  make  ufe  of 
me,  according  to  my  own  way,  let  him  employ  me  in 
affairs  where  vigour  and  liberty  are  required ;  where  a 
dired,  ihort,  and  a  hazardous  conduct  are  neceffary,  I 
perhaps  may  do  fomething  ;  but  if  it  muft  be  long,  fub- 
tle,  laborious,  artificial,  and  intricate,  they  were  better 
apply  to  fomebody  elfe.  *  All  important  offices  are  not 
difficult :  I  was  prepared  for  work  a  little  more  rough, 
^^  ^  had 
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bad  there  been  great  occafioni  for  it  b  in  my  power  ta 
do  fomething  more  th^n  Ido^  "and  than  I  love  to  do  ;  i^ 
dkt  not  to  my  knowledge^  omit  any  thing  that  my  duty. 
ftaRy  requlrcid;  it  is  true,ibat  I  eaiily  forgot  thoff^  ofiicer 
that  amhilioR  mixes  \^ith  duty,  and  gilds  whh*  its  title. 
Thofe  are  they,  that  for  the  moflf  part  iiigrofs  ^  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  give  men  the  moft  fatisfadion.  Not  the 
tbing,  Imt  the  appearance  contents  them.  They  thmk 
men  fleep  if  they  bear  no  noife.  My  humour  is  an 
enemy  to  tumult.  I  could  appeafe  a  rtdt  without  xli^ 
torbing  inyfelfy  and  chaitife  a  diibrder  without  many 
words*  If  I  {band  in  need  of  anger,  and  inflamnoatiany 
1  borrow  it,  and  put  it  on  as  a  maik ;  my  deportment  is 
d[irUi  rather  faint  than  Iharp.  I  do  not  condemn  a  ma<> 
gtftrate  that  ileeps,  provided  the  people  under  his  charge 
:fieep  »i  weU  as  he  :  the  laws  in  that  cafe  ileep  too«^ 
For  my  pert,  I  commend  a  fmooth,  folitdry  and  (ilent 
Kfc.  Ntipt^  fubmffam^  iS  abjeStam^  mqueje  effittnUm^^ 
•*  a  Kfe  equally  free  from  meannefs  and  infolence.**^  My 
fertune  requires  it  to  be  fucb.  I  am  defcended  from  a 
&ii»lytbat  has  lived  without  luftreor  tumult,  and  time 
our  of  mind  particularly  ambitious  of  valour  and  jSncev 
fity*  Our  people  now  adays  are  fo  bred  up  to  bufile 
and  oftentation,.  that  good-naturey  moderation,  equity^ 
GonfiaDcy,  amd  fucb  quiet  and  obfcure  qualities,,  are  sk> 
longer  regarded.  Rough  bodies  are  eafily  felt^  the 
ImoDth  ones  fcarce  at  at  alL  Sicknefs  is  fek^  health 
little^  i/  at  all,,  no  more  than  the  oils  th^t  fomeiit  »s, 
m  comparifbn  of  the  pains  that  torment  tiau  It  is 
aiding  lor  a  man^s  reputai:ion  and  particular  profit,  not 
fer  the  pei3{)lk  weal,  to  refer  that  to  be  done  in  the  £o» 
nmiy  which  a  m^n  may  as  well  do  in  the  council-cham* 
ber^  to  put  off  to  noon -day,  what  might  have  been  done 
the  oiglk  before ;  and  to  foe  sealous  <to  do  that  htmfelf 
winch  his  colleaigue  can  dd  as  well  as  he.  So  fome  far*- 
l^eons  of  Greece  performed  their  operations  upon  feaf- 
feids^  m  the  fight  of  the  people,  to  draw  morepradice 
and  cuftcKm*    I'hey  think  that  good,  rules  cannot  be  uo* 
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6erft<x>4  l^it  by  the  found  of  trumpet.    Amkifion  is  not 
a  vice  of  little  people^   and  of  fuch  abilities  as  oars. 
Oae  faid  to  Akxander^your  father  will  leave  you  a  great 
domnnion,  eafy  alid  peaceable ;  this  youth  was  emulous 
of  his  farEer*s  viAoricf,  and  the  juftice  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  did  n6t  wifli  to  have  enjoyed  the  empire  of 
tKe  world  in  eafo  and  pdaoc.     Alcibiades  in  Plato,  had 
rdthet  die  efce^ding  young,  beautiful,  rich,  noble,  and 
learned/  than  to  contiiaue  in  fuch  an  effeminate  ft&te. 
This   difeafe  is  perhaps  cxcufablc  in  lb  ftmng  a*id  fo 
capacious  a  mind.  When  thefe  pcjor  mea»  fouls  enlarge 
themfelves^  and  think  to  fpread  .their  fame,  for  having 
given  right  judgment  in  an  affair,  of  continued  the  dif- 
cipliiie  of  kecjnng  the  guard  of  a  gate  of  their  city ;  thfe 
*more  they  think  to  exalt  thpir  heads,  the  nldfre  thejr  ihew 
their  tails. ,  ^  This  Httle  welldoing  has  neither  body  <iof 
life ;  it  vanifhes  in  the  firft  mouth,  and  gees  no  farther 
than  from  one  ftreet  tX)  another.     Talk  of.it  in  God's 
name  to  your  fon,  iar  your  fervant  •,  like  that  Qld  fellow, 
who  having  no* other  miditot  of  his  .praifes,  nor  cdm- 
mendfer  of  his  valour^  boafted  to  his  chamber-maid, 
crying  out,  O  Pfcrret^  what  a^galhnt  bfaVe  man  has  thou 
to  diy  mafter !  At  the  worft  falk  of  it  to  youtfelf,  like  a 
counfelbr  of  my  acc[uaintance,  who  having  difgorged  a 
whole  bundle  of  law,  cafes,  full  of  paragraphs,  with  very 
great  heat,  and  as  great  folly,  coming  out  of  the  council- 
chambet  to  the  piffing  place,  w^as  heard  very  confcien- 
tioufljr  to  mutter  betwixt  his  teeth  j  Nm  fU^s^  Domhte^ 
non  mhi$^  Jei  wmsini  luc  da  gkriim ';    **  not  unto  us,  O 
'  •*  LjOtdp  not  unto  us,  but  unco  thy  name  be  the  glory.'*' 
He  who  dan  get  it  of  nobody  elfe,  msiy  pay  .himfelf  ont 
ofbis  oWn  purfe.     Fartie  is  iiot  proftituted  at  fo  dheap 
a  rate.     Rare  and  exemplaty  aftions,  to  which  it  is 
due,  would  not  endure  riie  company  of  this  prodigious 
croud  of  little  temporary  performances.     Marble  may 
exalt  your  titles  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  for  having  re- 
paired a  rood  of  a  ruinous  wall,  dr  cleanfed  a' public 
aquedud,  but  no  men  of  fenfe  will  do  it.     Renown 
does  not  attend  ever}'*  good  deed,  if  noveky  and  difficuU 
ty  be  not  conjoined  in  it.     Nay^  fo  much  as  mere  efti- 
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motion,  according  to  the  Stoics,  is  not  due  to*  ever)''  ac^ 
tioft  that  proceeds  from  virtue ;  neither  will  they  allow 
him  (o  much  as  thanks,  who  out  of  temperance  Iforbcars 
to  meddle  with  any  old  blear-eyed  hag!  •  Such  as  .have 
known  the  admirable   qualities  of  Sicipio  Africanus^ 
deny  biip  the  glory  that  Panaetius  attributes  to  him,   of 
beipg  abfiinent  from  gifts  as  a  glory  i^ot  fo  much  his,  as 
that  of  the  age  he  lived  in.     We  have  pleafures/uitabJe 
to  our'  fortunes,  let  us  ,not  ufurp  thofe  of  grandeur* 
Our  own  ^re  more  natural,^  and  )>y  fo  much  more  (olid 
and  fure,  as  they  are  more  low.     If  not  for  that  of  con- 
icience,  yet  ^t  leaft  for  arnbition  fake,  let  us  rejeft  ambi- 
tion, let  us  difdain^thacthirft  of  honour  and  renown, 
i>  low  and  beggarly,  that  it  makes  us  afk  it  as  an  alms  , 
from  all  forts  ofpeople :  ^^  eft  ifta  lans  qu^poffii  e  ma^ 
cello  pti  *  ?  "  What  praife  is  that  which  is  xp  be  got  at 
*^  theihambies?**  by  abjedt  means,  and  at  any  cheap  rate 
focver.  To  .be  fo  honoured  is  diihonDur.  Let  us  learn  to 
be  no  more  greedy,  than  we  are  capable  of  honour.  To 
be  puffed  up  with  every  aftjon  that  is  innocent:,  or  of  ufe, 
is  only  for  thofe  with  whomfuch  deeds  are  exttaoFdinary 
and  r^rc  \  they  will  value  it  as  it  colls  them.    How 
much   mbre  a  good  effe(^  makes  a  noiie,  fo  much  I 
abate  of  the  goo(jnefs  of  it ;   and  fiifpeft  that  it  was 
more  performed  to  be  talked  pf,  than  upon  the  account 
of -its  goodnefs  :  being  expofed  upon  the  ftaU^  it  is  half 
feld.     Thc^e  ^ftions  have  piuch  more  grace,  that  flip 
from  the  band  of  the  ^rformer  negligently,  and  ^rith- 
out  noife  ;  and  which  Tome  honeil  man  afterwards  chufes 
out,  apd  raifesfrom  the  ihade,  to  produce  it  to  the  light 
for  their  own  fakes.    The.  vaineft  man  in  the  world 
faid,  mbi  quidem  laudabiliora  videntur  omnia,  quajiyt  wn- 
UtaUcne^  i^ fine populo  ujiejfiuntf ;   "  all  things  truly- 
*'  feem  more  laudable  to  me,  that  are  performed  withoiK ' 
^^  oftentation,  and  without  the  tefl:imonyx)f  the  people.** I  * 
had  nothing  to  dp  but  to  preferve  and  to  continue,  which  * 
arc  filent  and  fenfible  effects.     Innovation  is  of  great 

*  Cicero  de  Fin.  Bon.  &  Mal.Jib.zi,  cap,  15.  f  Cicero  Tufc. 
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Tuftre,    but  it'  i^interdifted  at  this  time,  when,  we  ard 

prcfled  Tjpon,  and  have  iibthing  to  defend  ourfelves  from 

but  novelties.    To  forbear  doing',  is  often  as  generous 

as  tQ  do,  but  it  is,  no^  fo  fcpnfpicupus  ;   and  the.  little 

good  I  have  in  me  is  almoft  entirely  of  this  kind.  In  fine, 

occafions  in*  this  employmAit  of  mine,  have  been  cpn- 

fiilent   with  my  humour,  and  I  thank  them  for  it.     Is 

there  any  one  who  defires  to  be  ficfe  for  the  fs^ke  of  feeing 

his  phyfician  employed  ?  Anfl  Ihould  nbt  that  pliyficiah 

be  whipped,  who  wiihed*  the  plague  amongft  us,  that  he 

might  put  his^arf  in  practice  ?   I   was  never  o^  that 

wicked  huniour,  though  common  enough,  to  defirethat 

the  trouble  and  diforders  of  this  city  Ihould  fet  off  and 

do  honour  to  mygovornment ;  I  heartily  contributed  all 

I*could  to  their  tranquility  and  eaff  •     He.  who  wilj  not 

thank  me  for  the  order,  the  fweet  and  filent  calm  that 

accompanied  my  admiriiftration,  cannot  however  deprive 

me  of  the  ihare  of  it  that  belongs  to  me  by  the  title  of 

my  good  fortune. .  I  am  of  fuch  a  compofition,  that  1 

would  as  willingly  be  happy  as  wife  ;  and  had  rather  owe 

my  lucceflcs  purely  to  the  favour*  of  Almighty  God, 

than  to  any  operation  of  my  own.  I  had  fufEciently  pub- 

liflied  to  the  world  my  unfithefsfor  fuch  puKlic  offices  ; 

but  I  have  fopething  in'me  yet  worfe  than  incapacity  ; 

which  is,  that  Lam  hot  mudh  difpleafcd  at  it,  and  that 

I  do  hot  much  go  about  to  cure  it,  iconfiderin^  th^  courfe 

of  life  that  I  have  propofed  to  myfelf.    Neither  have  I 

fatisfied  myfelf  in   this  employment,  but  I  have  very 

near  arrived  at  what  I  cxpefted  from  my  own   per- 

formancci  and  yet  Have  much  furpafTed  what  I  promifed 

them  with  whom  I  had  to  do  :  for  Tarn  apt.to'promife 

fomething  lefs  than  what  I  am  able  to  perform,  and  than 

what  I  hope  to  make  good.    I  afTure  myfelf  that  I  have 

left  no  impreffions  of  offence  or  hatred  behind  me,  and 

that  I  will  leave  a  regret  or  defire  of  me  amongft  them. 

I  at  lead  know  very  well  that  I  never  mifch  affcfted 

It* 


mine 
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TTT-^mne  bfdc  confidert  mdn^o^ 
Minefalh  pkcidi  vultum^  fiuMufuHf  qmdps 
J^norare^} 

Me  doii  tho^  bid  to  truft  the  treacherous  dtep  I 
Her  h^lot  fmilesrfham  believe  ag^ip, 
•  And  oft  betuy'd,  not  know  the  monjtier  maiii  ? 


Of  Cripptes. 

The  ymr  o*      *  T  T  is  now  f wo  ox  three  yesu-s  ago  -that 
ten  day»  J^  they  made  tbjC-year  ten  days  flxorter  in 

Ihorter.  France.  How  mzny  chang^sjnay  w>e  ex* 

fed:  to  follow  this  reformation  ?  This  was  properly  re-p 
moving  heaven  and  earth  at  once ;  and  yet  nothing  ilirs 
from  its  place  :  my  neighbours  Qil\  find  their  i£a£ops  of 
fowing  and  reaping,  and  of  trading,  together  with  th^ 
lucky  a^d  tmlucky  days,  juft  at  the  fame  infip^nt,  whec^ 
ih.ey  had  time  out  of  mind  ailigaed  them.    There  was  n^ 
error  perceived  in  our  old  uiage^  npr  is  'there  amefid- 
ment  found  in  the  new*    So  great  an  uncertainty  there 
i$  throughout;  fo  grofs,  obfcurc  and  dull  is  ov»r  pcr-p 
ception  I  It  is  faki,  uiat  this  regq,UMoi^  .might  have  been 
carried  on  with  lefs  iBconvenieiicej  by  fubtra<3ung  for 
tomt  yeans,  according  to  the  example  of  Av^gnftus^ 
the  Bii]fextile,   which  is   upo'n  the  whole  a  day   of 
hindrance  and  confuiion,  tUl  we  had  e^xa£tl]r  fatisfied 
that  *  debt ;  which  is  not  perforated  nekher.  by  thi$ 
<lon:edion,  and  we  yet  remain  fome  dffs  in  axrear : 
and  fupely  by  the  fame  means  care  might  be  taken 
iiotr  ^e  f\uure,'  by  ordering^  tkdt  aftex  tl^e  rcvalutioa.  of 
fuch  a  year,  or  fuch  a  number  of  years,  this  fupernumis* 
rary  day  might  be  always  eclipfed,  fo  that  we  could  not 
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lieAot^fcfWatd  cxoted  'four  and  twenty  koUft  m  nw 
^nifreckoning. .  W«  have  no  other  account  of  tkne  bdt 
years  ;  the  world  has  for  many  ages  made  ufe  of  that 
only»  and  yet  it  is  a  mfeafilfe  that  to  this  dsyjQffe  have  not 
fiKcd  upon  5  fuch  a  one,  that  we  ftill  doubt  w^at  form 
other  jiations  have  varioufly  given  to  it,  atid  what  was 
•  the  true  ufe  of  it.  What  does  this  faying  of  fome  mean, 
**  th«' the  heavens,  ingVowingold,  prefs  nearer  towards 
**  tis,  and  put  us  to  an  uncertainty  'even  of  hours  and 
"  days  ?  And  that  which  Plut&rch  fays  of  tijc  months, 
**  that  ailfology  had  not,  in  his  time,*  determined  the 
**  ftiotion  of  the  moon  ?''  So,  what  a  fine  condition  arc 

•  We  in  to  keep  records  of  things  paA ! 

.  I  wai  juik  now  ruminating,  as  I  often 

•  3o,  what  a  free  and  roving  thing  human  The  wnlty  «f 
rcafon  is.    I  ordinarily  fee,  that  men,  in  dorrtandfng, 
things  propofed  to  them,  are  more  cu-  ^^idi  oU^a 

•  ricias  to  find  out  the  reafon  of  a  thing,  .  Scs^^/a* 
than  to  find  out  the  truth  of  it.  Theyilrp  fba,  htforc 
over  fuppofitions,   but  nicely  examine  !^^***^"?/*S: 
coofequcnces.  They  leave  the  things  and  faa. 

.i!y  to  the  caufes.  Pleafant*difputants! 
The  knowledge  of  caufes  only  concerns  him  who  has^ 
the  con^udt  of  things,  not  us,  who  are  onfy  to  undergo 
thent,  and  who  have  a  full  and  completis  ufe  of  them 
according  to  our  need,  without  penetrating  into  their 
briginal  atid  eflence.  Neither  iis  wine  more  pleafant  to 
him  that  knows  its  firft  qualities.  On  the  contrary,  hoth 
the  body  and  foul  alter  and  interrupt  tlie  right  they  have 
6f  the  ufe  of  the  world,  and  of  themfelves,  "by  mixing 
Avith  it  hi  the  opinion  of  learning.  EfFe<9:s  concern  us, 
but  the  means  not  at  all.  To  determine  and  to  diftriiui« 
appertain  to  the  fuperior  and  the  governor,  as  it  does  t» 
the  fubjed  and  the  learner  to  accept  it.  Let  me  xefiMn^ 
our  cuftom.  They  commonly  begin  thus :  ^^  how  is  fuch 
a  thing  done  *•  Whereafs  they  Ihould  fay,  "  is  fucihathiug 
flone  ?•'  By  our  talk  we  are  able  to  create  an  hundred 
other  worlds,  and  to  find  out  the  beginnings  and  pQn- 
texturei  it  needs  neither  matter  nor  foundation.  Let  the 

tongue 
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toagqe  run,  .it  builds  as  well  ih  a  «(acuum  i%  cm  the! 
earth ;  and  with  inanky  as  well  as  matter. 

Dare  penius  idonta  fum9  */ 

And  can  give  weight  to  fmoke.  *     •  *    * 

• 
1  find,  that  almoU'  throughout  -we  fhould  fay,  ^^  there 
**  is  no.fuch  thing  ;•'  and  would  myfelf  oft  make  ufe  of 
this  anfwer,  but  I  dare  not ;  for  they  cry,  it.is  a  defedt 
produced  from  ignorance  and  Xveakt^efs  of  underftanding. 
And  I  am  forced,  for  the  moft  phrr,  to  play  the  imper-* 
tinent  for  company,   and  to   prate  of  frivolous   and  4 
idle  fubjefts,  of  which  I  b^Jieve  not  a  word.  ■  Befides^ 
in  truth,  it  .is  a  little  rude  flatly  to  deny  a  propofition  ;  ^ 
and  there  are  few  people  but  will  affirm,  efpecially  in 
things  hard  to  be  believed,  that  they  have  feeil  them,^. 
or  at  leaft  will  name  fuch  witneffes  whofe  authority  iXws-  * 
our.contradiftion.    'By  this  means  we  know  the  founoa* 
tions  and  means  of  a  thoufand  tilings  that  never  were  ; 
and  the  world  fcolds  about  a  thoufand  'queftion^,  of 
which  the  pro  and  con  are  both  falfe.     If  a  Jimtima  Junt 
fatfa  verjsy  ut  in  pracipitem  locum  non  debeat  fe  fapiens  * 
commit  tare  ^ ;    "  falfe   things  are    fo  like  tne    true, 
"  that  a  wife  man  Ihould  not  truft  himfelf  upon*  the, 
*'  precipice/*  Truth  and  lies  have  the  fame  afpeft,  their 
port,  tafte,  and  paces,  are  the  fame,,  and  we  look  upon 
them  with  the  fame  eye.    J  find  th,at  we  are  not  only  re- 
mifs  in  defending  ourfelves  from  deceit,  but  we  feek  and 
offer  ourfelves  to  be  gulled  ;•  we  love  to  entangle  our- 
felves in  vanity,  as  a  thing  conformable  to  our  being. 

1  have  feen  the  birth  of  many  miiracles 
falfe  miracles  of  my  time,  which  although  they  werje  ftill- 
have  gained  bom,  yet  have  we  not  failed  to  forefee  what 
in  the  world.      ^^^^  ^^^jj  j^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  hadthey  lived. 

It  Is  but  finding  the  end  of  the  clue,  and  a  man  may. 
wind  off  as  much  as  he  will;  and  there  is  a  greater  diftance 

•  Perfius,  fat,  v,  ycr.  10.  f  Cicero  Quarft^  Acad,  lib-  iy.  cap.  si< 

betwixt 
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betwli^t    liothing,  aiid  the  minuteft  thing  in  the  world, 
than  there  is  betwixt  that  and  the  greateft.     Now,  the 
firft  that  are  tindluredwith  this  beginningof  novelty,  when 
they   fet    out  their  hiftory,  find,  by  the  oppofition  thejr 
meet   with,  where  the  difficulty  of  perluafion  lies,  and 
caulk    that  place  with  fome   falfe  piece.     Befides  that, 
Iflfi/a  baminfbus  libidine  alendi  de  tndujlria  rumores  ;  "  meii 
^'  having  a  n:itural  luft  to  propagate  reports,'*  we  natu- 
fally  make  a  confcience  of  reftoring  what  has  been  lenn 
us,  without  fome  ufury  and  addition  of  our  own  inven- 
tion*    Private  error  firft  creates  public  error ;  and  after- 
wards,  in  turn,  public  error   caufes  a  partic-ular  one ; 
thus  all  this  fabric  rifes  by  patchwork  from  hand  to  hand, 
fo  that  the  remoteft  witnefs  knows  more  than  thofe  that 
are  nearcft-;  and  the  laft  informed  is  more  certain  than 
the  fifft.      It  is  a  natural  progrefs  :  for  whoever  believes 
any  thing,  thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to  perfuade  another 
into  the  fame  opinion.     Which  the  better  to  do,  he  will 
make  no  difficulty  of  adding  as  much  of  liisown  inven- 
tion, as  be  conceives  neceflary  to  obviate  the  refinance  or 
want  of  conception  he  fuppofes   in  others*     I  myfelf, 
who  make  a  particular  confcience  of  lying,  and  am  not 
very  folicitous  of  gaining  credit  and  authority  to  what  I 
&y,  yet  find,  that  in  the  arguments  I  have  in  hand,  be- 
ing warmed  with  the  oppofition  of  another,  or  by  the 
proper  heit  of  my  own  narration,  I  fwell  and  pufFup  my 
feibjedt  by  voice,  motion,  vigour,  and  force  of  words  ^ 
and  Kkewife  by  extention  and  amplification ;  not  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  naked  truth :  but  I  do  it  on  condi- 
tion neverthelefs,  that  to  the  firft  who  brihgs  me  to  re- 
coUedioti  and  who  a&s  me  the  plain  and  real  truth,  I 
ptcfently  furrendcr,  and  deliver  it  to  him  without  «agr 
geration,  without  emphafis,  or  any  interlarding  of  my 
own.     A  quick  andearn«ft  way  of  fpeaking,  as  mine  is, 
is  apt  to  run  into  hyperbole.    There  is  nothing  to  which 
inen  commonly  are  more  inclined,  than  to  give  way  to 
their  own  opinions.     Where  the  ordinary  means-fail  us. 
*e  add  command  and  force,  fire  and  fword.     It  is  a  mif. 
Vol.  m.  Y  for- 
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fortune  to  ht  at  that  pafs,  that  the  beft  touchftone  of  the 
truth,  muft  be  the  multitude  of  bcfievers,  in  a  crowd,' 
Where  the  number  of  fools  fo  much  exceeds  the  wifd. 
^qfi  vero  quidquam  fit  tarn  valde^  quam  nihil  fapere^  vul- 
gare.  Sani  talis  patrociniutn  eft^  infanientiumturba^  %  "  as 
'^  if  any  thing  were  fo  common  as  ignorance.    The  mob 
**  of  fools  is  a  protedion  to  the  wife/'  It  is  hard  for  a  man 
to  form  his  judgment  againft  the  common  opinions.    The 
firft  perfuafion  taken  of  the  vefy  fubjeft  itfelf,  poffeflfes 
the  fimple,  and  from  that  it  fpreads  to  the  wife,  by-tte 
authority  of  the  number  and  antiquity  of  the  witnefles.? 
For  my  part,  what  1  would  not  believe  from  one,  I  would 
not  believe  from  a  hundred  ;  and  I  do  not  judge  of  opi- 
nions  by    the   years.       If  is   not   long  fincc  ane    of 
our  princes,  in  whom  the  gout  has  fpoiled  an  excellent 
natural  genius,  and  fprightly  difpofition,  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  fo  far  perfuaded  with  the  report  of  the  wonderful 
Apricftthat         Operations  of  a   certain  prieft,   who  by 
cured  all  forts       words  and"  geflures  cured  all  forts  of  dif- 
c\  difeafes  by       eafes,  as  to  CO  a  loner  journey. to  feek  him 

words  and  ^  o  *'  j 

gefturcs.  '    out ;   aiid  by  the  force  of  his  apprehenfion 

for  fome  time,  fo  perfuaded  and  laid:  his 
legs  allc^p  for  feveral  hours  as  to  obtain  that;  fervice  from 
them  which  they  had  a  long  time  left  off*  Had  fortune 
packed  together  five  or  fix  fuch  accidents,  It  had  been 
enough  to  have  brought  this  miracle  into  nature*  There 
was  after  this  difcovered  fo  much  fimplLcity,  and  fo  little 
art  in  the  architect  of  fuch  operations,  that  he  was 
thought  too  contemptible  to  be  punifhed ;  as  would  be 
the  cafe  of  moft  fuch  things,  were  they  examined  toxhe 
bottom.  Miramur  ex  interz-allo  falUntia  -f  i  "  we  admire 
5.t  things  that  deceive  by  their  diftance."  So  does  our 
fight  bftreprefcnttous  ftrangeimagesatadiftance,  that 
vaniffi  in  approaching  them  near.  Nunquam  ad  liquidam 
fama  pefiiucHur  |  (  *^  fame  never  reports  things  in  their 
true  light. 

^  5  Cicex'o  X)e  diy.  lib,  ij.  p;^p.  39.    Item  Aug*  de  Ci? it.  Dei,  lib.  vL  cspt 
19.  t  Senec.  ep.ii8«  |  Qu.  Curtiuslib^ix.  cxp.  »• 
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It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  from  how  many    tj^,„ .. 

*j,       !_••  jz-'i  r     r     i       "^^ ''  comes 

idle  beginnings  and  frivolous  caufes  fuch  to  be  fo  difficult 
famous  impreffions  commonly  proceed,  ■  a  matter  to  be 
This  it  is. that  obftrudis  the  information;  rokacle Is falfe.* 
for  whilft  we  feek  out  the  caufes,  and  the 
great  and  weighty  ends,  worthy  of  fo  great  a  name,  we 
lofe  thetruepnes.  They  efcape  our  fight  by  their  littlenefs : 
and^  in  truth,  a  prudent,  diligent,  and  fubtle  inquirer 
is  neceffary  in  fuch  fearches;  one  who  is  indifferent  and 
not  prepoffeffed. 

To  this  very  hour  all  thefe  miracles  and     what  Mon* 
ftrange  events  have  concealed  themfelves    ^f  8^"f  ^^^^S^^} 

^  ^  T  ,  ^  .the  cleaieft  of 

irom  me ;  I  have  never  feen  a  more  evw 


miracles. 


dent  monfter  or  miracle  in  the  world  than 

F 

myfelf :  a  man  grows  familiar  with  all  ftrange  things  by 
time  and  cuftom  \  but  the  more  I  vifit,  and  the  better  I 
know  myfelf,  the  more  does  my  own  deformity  aftonifh 
.  rne,  and  the  lefs  I  underftand  of  myfelf. 

The  chief  prerogative  of  advancing  and  sWy  of  a  mi- 
producing  fuch  accidents,  is  referved  to  ga?nin J^'^^cr"dit 
fortune.  Riding  the  other  day  through  a  though  built  oa 
village,  about  two  leagues  from  my  houfe,     ?    ^^7    ^^*^ 

•»  r  ♦  ^  J    1        I  1  •  I     1     -^  foundation. 

I  found  the  place  yet  hot  with  the  rumour 
of  a  miracle  lately  wrought  there,  wherewith  the  neigh- 
.  bourhood  had  been  feveral  months  amufed,  fo  that  neigh- 
bouring provinces  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and  there 
'  was  a  vaft  concourfe  to  it  of  all  forts  of  people.    A  young 
:  fellow  of  the  town,  had  one  night  counterfeited  the  voice 

-  of  a  fpirit  in  his  own  houfe,  without  any  other  defign, 

-  but  only  for  prefent  fport ;  but  this  having  fucceeded 
with  him  a  little  better  than  he  expedted,  in  order  to 
illuftrate  his  farce  with  more  adors,  he  took  3  flupid 

.  filly  country  girl  into  the  fcene,  and  at  laft  they  were  three 
of  the  fame  age  and  underftanding,  whd  from  domefticr 

:  le&urcs,  proceeded  to  public  preaching,  hiding  them- 
felves under  the  altar  of  the  church,  aever  fpeaking  but  by 

.  night,  and  forbidding  any  light  to  be  brought.  From 
words  which  tended  to  the  converfion  of  the  world,  and 
threats  of  the  day  of  judgment  (for  thefe  are  fubjeds  un- 

.  der  the  authority  and  reverence  of  which  impofture  lies 

Y  2  moft 
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mofl;  fecurely  concealed)  they  proceeded  to  vifions  and 
geftures,  fo  fimple  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could 
hardly  be  fo  grofs  in  the  diverfion  of  little  children  :  yet 
bad  fortune  never  ^fo  little  favoured  the  defign,  who 
knows  to  what  height  this  juggling  might  haveatlaft 
arrived  ?  Thefe  poor  devils  are  at  prefent  ifn  prifon,  and 
are  like  to  pay  for  their  impofition  on  the  public,  and  I 
know  not  whether  fome  judge  may  not  alfo  make  them 
fmart  for  impofing  on  him.  We  fee  dearly  in  this  which 
is  difcovered  ;  but  in  many  things  of  the  Hke  nature, 
that  exceed  our  knowledge,  I  am  of  opinioii,  that  we 
ought  to  fufpend  our  judgment,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  llaf  c 
as  fit  to  rqeft  as  to  receive  them. 

The  foundatiott  ^reat  abufe,  or,  to  fpeak  more  boldly, 
of  all  the  impof.     all  the  abofcs  of  the  world  are  begot  by 

*"Td'"  *^^  ^^^  being  taught  to  be  afraid  of  profefl- 

ing  our  ignorance,  and  from  our  being 
bound  to  accept  whatever  we  are  not  able  to  confute. 
We  fpeak  of  all  things  by  precepts  and  decifion.  The 
ftyle  of  Rome  was,  that  even  that  which  a  witnefs  depof- 
cd  hfe  had  feen  with  his  own  eyes^  and  what  a  judge  de- 
ternained  from  his  moft  certain  knowledge,,  was  couched 
in  this  form  of  fpcaking, «'  it  feems'^.  They  make  me  hate 
things  that  are  likely,,  when  they  impofe  them  upon  me 
for  infallible^  I  love  thofe  words  which  mollify  and  mo- 
derate the  temerity  of  our  propofitions,  **  perhaps,  in 
•^  fome  fort,  fome  fay,  I  think,"  and  the  like :  and  had 
I  been  to  train  up  children,  I  would  haye  fo  familiarifed 
them  to  the  interrogatory  and  not  peremptory  way  of  an- 
fevering,  "  what  does  this  mean  Munderlland  it  not;  it 
may  be;  is  it  true ;"  that  they  fliould  rather  haye  retained 
the  form  of  pupils  at  threefcore  years  old,  than  to  go  out 
doctors  at  ten,  as  they  now  do.     Whoever  will  be  cur- 

•  ed  of  ignorance,  muft  confefs  it. 
Akindofigno-         ^^^^  is   the  daughter  of  Thaumantis  ; 
ranee  much  to      admiration  is  the  foundation  of  all  philo- 
beeftccmed.         fophy,  inquiry   the  progrefs,  and  igno- 
rance the  end.   Nay  in  truth,  there  is  a  fort  of  ignorance 

-  ftrong  and  generous,  that  yields  pothing  in  honour  and 
courage  ft)  knowledge ;  an  ignorance,  .of  which  to  c6n- 

*  ceive. 
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celve,   requires  no  left  knowledge  than  to  conceive  of 
knowledge  itfelf.     I  fa5''  in  my  younger  years,  a  procefs. 
which    Corras  a  counfellor  of  Tholoufe  publUhed,  of  a 
ftran^e  accident  of  two  men,  who  prefented  themfelves 
the  one  for.  the  other.  I  remember  (and  I  hardly  remem- 
ber .  any  thing  fo  well)  that  he  feemed  to  have  rendered 
the.  impofture  of  him  whom  he  judged  to  be  guilty,  fo 
wonderful,  aad  fo  far  exceeding  both  our  knowledge  and 
his.  own,  who  was  the  judge,  that  I  thought  it  a  very 
bold  f^ntence  which  condemned  him  to  be  hajQged,    Let 
us   £ake  up  fome:form  of  arreft,  that  fays,  "  the  court 
vuadcrflands  nothing  of  the  matter ;"  more  freely  and  in-, 
gcQUoufly  than  the  Areopagites  did,  who  finding  them- 
^Ives  perplexed  with  a  caufe  they  could  not  unravel,  or- 
dered the  parties  to  appear  again  after  an  hundred  years. 
;  The  witches  q£  my  neighbourhood  run     y^^^^,^^  ^^^^. 
*  rhazard  of  their  hves,  upon  themtelh-     the  miracles  r** 
gencip  of.  every  new  author,  that  gives  a    Ji^^^^^J  .***.  ^j^^  *. 
real  lubltance  to  their  dreams,      loac-     anythji>gcanb« 
commodate  the  examples  that  holy  writ     infen-ed  in  fa- 
gives  us  of  luch  things,  examples  that  are    ^^,^  cvcnta. 
mo  A  certain  and  irrefragable,  and  to  make 
our  modern  events  of  the  fame  kind,  as  we  neither  fee 
their  caufes  nor.  their  means,  will   require  another   fort 
of  wit  than  ours.  It  perhaps  only  appertains  to  that  moll 
potent  teftirtiony,  to  tell  us,  "  this  is  true,  and  that  is 
^  true,  and  not  that  other.**    God  ought  to  be  belieyed, 
and  certainly  with  very  good  reafon ;  but  not  one  amongft 
us,  for  all  that«  who  is  aftonifhed  at  his  own  narration^ 
(and  be  maft  of  neceffity  be  aftonifhed,  if  he  be  not  out 
q(  his  wits)  whether  he  employ  it  in  the  cafe  of  another, 
or  again  ft  himfelf* 

I  am  plain  and  blunt,  and  am  inclined  ^  ^^.  ^^^^ch" 
to  thiat  which  is  folid  and  more  likely,  fufcd^*tf"deter- 
avoiding  thofe  ancient  reproaches.  Ma-  mine  any  thing, 
jjorem  jidem  homines  adhibent  eis  qua  non  in-  ^|p^  thc***^ftoiie^ 
telU^unt.  Cupidine  bumani  ingenii  libentius  concemingtheai 
cbfcura  sreduntur  * ;  "  men  are  moft  apt  to    **  chimaeras, 

*  Tacit. Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  at. 
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"  believe  obfcure  things  and  what  they  leafl:  under*' 
•*'ftand/*  I  fee  very  well  that  men  are  angry,  and'^ 
that  I  am  forbidden  to  doubt  upon  pain  of  execra- 
ble injuries.  A  new  way  of  perfuading !  God  forgive 
them.  I  am  not  to  be  cufft  into  belief.  Let  them  be 
angry  with  thofe  that  acufe  their  opinion  of  falfity,  I  onljr 
accufe  it  of  difficulty  and  boldnefs ;  and  condemn  the 
oppofite  affirmation  equally  with  them,  though  not  lb 
imperioufly.  He  who  eftablifhes  his  argument  by  au- 
thority and  hedtoring,  difcovers  his  reafon  to  be  weak, 
for  a  verbal  arid  fcholaftic  altercation,  let  them  have  as 
much  appearance  as  their  contradiftors.  Videantur  fane^ 
fion  affirmentur  modp  *  ;  "be  the  things  that  are  advanced 
probable,  well  and  good ;  provided  they  are  not  abr 
folutely  affirmed."  But  in  the  real  confequence  they 
draw  from  it,  thefe  have  much  the  advantage.  To  con- 
vince men,  a  clear  and  fliining  light  is  required.  Our  life 
is  too  real  and  eflential  a  thing  to  warrant  thofe  fuperna-? 
tural  and  fantaftic  accidents.  As  to  drugs  and  poifons; 
I  throw  them  out  of  my  account,  as  being  the  worft  forts 
of  homicide  :  yet  even  in  this,  it  is  faid,  that  merr  are 
not  always  to  infill  upon  the  proper  confeflions  of  thefe 
people;  for  men  have  fometimes  been  known  to  accule 
themfelves  of  the  murder  of  perfons  who  have  afterwards 
been  found  living  and  well.  In  thefe  other  extravagant  ac- 
tufations,  I  would  be  apt  tp  fay,  it  is  fufficient  that  a 
man,  what  recommendation  foever  he  may  have,be  believ- 
ed in  human  things ; '  but  of  what  is  beyond  his  concep- 
tion, and  of  a  fupernatural  ^fFeft,  he  ought  then  only 
to  be  believed,  when  it  is  authorized  by  a  fupernatural 
approbation.  The  privilege  it  has  pleafed  God  to 
giye  to  fome  of  our  teftimonies,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
communicated  and  made  cheap.  I  have  my  cars  battered 
with  a  thoufandfuch  flim-flams  as  thefe.  '  <*  Three  faw  him 
**fuch  a  day  in  the  eaft;  three  the  next  day  in  theweft;  at 
^'fuch  an  hour,  in  fuch  a  place,'and  in  fuch  a  habit.**  Ixx 
^arneft,  I  would  not  take  my  own  word  for  it.  How 
much  more  natural  and  likely  do  I  finc[  it  that  two  mcii 

•  Cit.  Acad.  Qu^jt.  Y\^  i?.  cap.  ajf« 
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ftould  lye,  than  4:bat  one  man,  in  twelve  hours  time, 
ihould  fly  with  the  wind  from  eaft  to  weft  ?  How  much 
more  natural,  that  our  undetftanding  ihould  be  perv>ert-r 
ed  by  the  volubility  of  our  difordered  minds,  than  it  is 
that    one  of  us  fhould  be  carried,  by  a  ftrange  fpiriti 
\ipon  a  broomftick,  flelh  and  bones^  as  we  are,  up  the 
ihaft  of  a  chimney  ?     Let  us  not  feek  delufions  that  arc 
external  and  unknown,  we  who  are  perpetually  agitate4 
with  delufions  that  are  domeftic  and  our  own.     Me- 
thihJcs  a  man  is  pardonable  in  difbelieving  a  tniracie,  as 
far  at  leaft  as  he  can  divert  and  expunge  th^  yerificaT 
tioA  of  it  by  no  wonderful  .ways.     And  I  am  of  St*  Au>* 
gu£line*s    opinion,    that   it    is  better  to  lean    towaridi 
doubt  than  affurance,  in  things  hard  to  prove,  and  dan- 
gerous to  believe.     It  is  now  foQie  years  ago,  that  J 
travelled  through  the  territories  of  a  fovereign  prince, 
who,  in  my  favour,  and  •  to  abate  my  incredulity,  dicj 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  fee,  in  his  own  prefence,  and 
in  a  particular  place,  ten  or  twelve  prifoners  of  this 
kind :    and  amongft  others,  an  old  hag,  a  real  witch 
in  nadinefs  and  deformity,  who. long  had  been  famous 
in  that  profeffion.  I  faw  both  proofs  and     witch-markrf.  ' 
free  confeffions,  and  I  know  not  what  un- 
accountable mark  upon  this  miferable  old  creature  :  I 
/examined  and  talked  with  her,  and  the  reft,  as  much 
and  as  long  as  I  would,  and  gave  the  utmoft  attention 
I  could ;  neither  am  I  a  man  to  fufFer  my  judgment  to 
be  captivated  by  prepoffeflion ;  but  upon  the  wh<ile  in 
my  confcience   I  would  fooner  have  prefcrjibed   them 
hellebore  then  hemlock.     Cafiijque  us  magis  mentibus^ 
guam  confceUratisJif^ilis  vifa  *  ;  **  the  thing  feemed  ra- 
**  ther  to  be  attributed  to  madnefs  than  malice.'*    Juf- 
Xxct  has  correftion  proper  for  fuch  maladies.     As  to  thi5 
oppofitions  and  arguments  that  I  have  met  with  from 
honeft  men,  both  there  and  oft  in  other  {places,  I  haye 
found  none  that  haye  convinced  me,  and  that  have  not 
admitted  a  more  likely  folntion  than  their  conclufions* 

•  LiviiM. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  to  proofs  and  reafons  that  are 
founded  upon  experience  and  matter  of  fad,  I  do  noc 
unhinge  them,  neither  have  they  any  end.  I  often  cut 
them,  as  Alexander  did  the  Gordion  knot  After  all, 
it  is  letting  a- man's  conjedtares  up  at  a  very  high  price, 
to  caufe  a  man  to  be  roafted  alive  for  them. 

We  are  told  by  feveral  examples  (and 
think  That"  ^^  particularly  by  Prseftantius  *  of  his  £a- 
witchetare  ther)  that  being  more  drowned  in  ileep 

buTdirno'"*  ^  ^han  men  generally  are,  he  fiincied  him^ 
pretend  that  bis  fclf  to  be  a  beaft  of  burthen,  and  that  he 
wori  ^ouid  be      ferved  the  foldiers  for  a  fumpter-horfe  ; 

and  what  he  fencicd  himfclf  to  be,  he 
really  proved.  If  witches  dream  lb  materially ;  if  dreams 
can  fometimes  fo  incorporate  thcmfelves  in  the  effeds, 
I  cannot  believe  that  therefore  our  wills  ihould  be  ac- 
countable to  jiiftice ;  which  I  fay,  as  a  man,  who  am 
neither  judge  nor  privy  counfellor ;  and  who.  think  my* 
felf  by  many  degrees  univorthy  fo  to  be,  but  a  man  of 
the  cominon  fort  born,  and  devoted  to  the  obedience  of 
the  public  reafon,  both  in  his  words  and  adions.  He 
that  would  quote  my  whimfies  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
moft  paltry  law,  opinion,  and  cuftom  of  his  pariih^ 
would  do  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  and  me  much 
more.  For  in  what  I  fay,  I  warrant  no  other  certainty^ 
|)iu  that  it  is  What  I  had  then  in  my  thought,    Confufe4 

♦  After  a  fruitlcft  fcarch  to  find  oat  who  were  this  Praeftantius  and 
bis  father,  I  was  informed  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  whom  nothing efcapes. 
He  referred  tpe  to  the  trac^  de  Ciritete  Dei,  lib.  xvlit.  cap.  iB*.  wher^ 
.St.  AuHiit  reportf  thr  fa^  as  foH^ws,  vls^^  One  Pratftaniius^  Aud,  tbajfc 
bis  father  having  eaten  fome  cheefe  ip  which  there  had  been  a  fpeli, 
ilept  feveral  days  in  his  he:i  lo 'found  tha^  none  cotrW  awake  hint,  till 
the  Jethargy  going  off,  he  toW  the  vafioos  he  had  had,  viz,  that  ht'wm 
turned  into  a  horfe,  and  that  iii  th'S  (bapj?  he  had  ferved  (he  foldiers  for 
^furopter-hor^e,  v^hjch,  fays  St.  Auftin,  a^tfally  hafppehed  as  he  related 
it.  The  hoiy  father  >s  of  opinion,  that  in  dafied  of  thit  fort  tbfe  devU 
|>tef^nts  to  tlie  fpeifiators  a*  viiioi^ary  body  which  they  take  for  a. real 
animal,  a  hbrf^^  an  afs,  Szc,  and  that  th'e  man  who  imagines  hirnTelf  to 
be  that  afs,  or  that  Iroffts,  tlTiwkslie^carrJrt  a  real  biirdefll,  as  miiili  aw 
It  wa«  potilt>}6  fcrt  hiOi  to  fancy:  it  in^j^'dtea1f)^  fo  that  if  fuch  ph'aifttQn^ 
of  an  animal  carries  real  bodies,  they  ive  th^e  Daemons  who  carry  them  ifi 
order  to  deceive  men,  who  then  iee  real  Jbodict  or  the  back  of  a  fumpter* 
))orfei  which  is  a  m^re  pbantoim        ^ 

and 


and  wavering  thought.     All  I  fay  is  l)y  way  of  difcourfe,^ 
and  nothing  by  way  of  advice.     I^ec  me  pudcij  ut  iftosy- 
faieri  nefcire^  quod  nefciam  *  :  **  neither  ^m  I  aihamed^ 
**  as  they  aFe,  to  confcfs  my  ignorance  of  what  I  do  not 
*f  know.*'     r  would  not  fpeak  fo  boldly,  if  it  were  my 
due  to  be  believed.     And  fo  I  told  a  great  man,  who 
complained  of  the  tartnefs  of  my  exhortations.     Per- 
ceiving you  to  be  pofitive  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion,  I 
propoie  to  you  the  other,  with  all  the  care  I  can,  to 
clear    your  judgnnwent,  not  to  bind  it.     God  has  your 
heart  in  his  hands,  and  will  furnilh  you  with  the  choice* 
I  am  not  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  defire  that  my  opinions 
&ould  biafs  you  in  a  -thing  of  fo  great  importance.    My 
fortune  has  not  trained  them  up  to  fuch  potent  and  fu- 
blime  conclufions*     Truly  I  have  not  only  a  great  many 
Iskumours,  but  alfo  a  great  many  opinions,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  my  foa  diflike,  if  I  had  one.  Why  ? . 
even  the  trueft  are  not  always  the  moft  commodious  to 
man,  he  is  of  fo  wild  a  compofition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpofe,  or  not,.    ReHeaion  on  a 
k  is  no  great  matter.     It  is  a  common     very  odd  pro- 
ptoverb  in  Italy,  "  that  he  knows  not  all    ^*^*'' 
♦^  the  pleafures  of  Venus  to  perfection,  who  has  never 
**  lain  with  a  cripple.^'     Fortune,  or  fome  particular  ac- 
cident, has  long  ago  put  this  faying  into  the  mouths  of 
th^  people ;  and  the  fame  is  faid  of  the  men  as  well  as 
of  women ;  for  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  anfwered  a 
Scythian  who  courted  her  to  love,    «fir»  x«^oV  ol^u, 
"  iame  men  perform  beft.'*     In  that  fe-     ^^^  p^^pj^ 
minine  republic,  to  evade  the  dominion    beft  at  the  fport 
of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  in  their    ofVcnas. 
infancy,  in  their  arras,  legs,  and  the  other  joints  that 
gave  them  advantage  over  the  females,  and  only  made 
ufe  of  them  in  that  affair  wherein  we  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world  mai:e  ufc  of  the  fex.     I  would  have  been  apt 
to  think  that  the  wriggling  motion  of  the  lame  miftrefs 
ftdded  fome  new  pleflffure  to  the  affair,  and  a  certain  ti« 
lillation  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  but  I  have 

*  Cicero  Tufc.  Q^sfl.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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lately  learnt/ that  ancient  philofophy  has  itfelf  detcFV 
mined  it,  which  fays,  that  the  legs  and  thighs  of  lamC' 
perfons,  hot  receiving,  by  reafon  of  their  imperfeftion, 
their  due  aliment,  it  falls  out,  that  the  genital  parts  above^ 
are  fuller,  better  fupplied,  and  more  vigorous.  Or  elfe^ 
that  this  defedt  hindering  exercife,  they  who  fufFer  it 
are  at  lefs  expence  of  their  fpirits,  aad  come  more  entire 
to  the  fports  of  Venus ;  which  aifo  is  the  reafoa  why  the 
Women  weaver*  Greeks  decried  the  women  Weavers,  as 
inoreluftful  being  tnore  hot  than  other  women,  by 

t)gm  other  wo-      reafon  of  the  fedentary  occupation,  which 

they  have  without  any  great  exercife  of 
the  body.  What  is  it  we  may  not  reafon  of  at  this  rate  J 
I  might  alfo  fay  of  thefe,  that  this  jogging  on  their  feats, 
whilft  they  are  at  work,  rouzes  ariii  provokes  their  de* 
fire,  as  the  fwinging  and  jolting  of  their  coaches  doe$ 
that  of  our  ladies  of  quality. 

Tfie  mind  of  "^^  ^^^  thefe  examples  ferve  to  make 

man  forges  the      good  what  I  faid  at  firft,  that  our  reafon^ 
mpft  ciura^rH:al     of^en  anticipate  the  effedt,  and  have  fo 

'    *  infinite  an  extent  of  jurifdidtion,  that  they 

judge  and  exercife  themfelves,  even  in  inanity  and  non- 
exiftence  ?  Befides,  the  flexibility  of  our  invention  tp 
forge  reafons  for  all  forts  of  dreams,  our  imagination  isf 
equally  ready  to  receive  impreffions  of  falfity,  by  very 
frivolous  appearances.  For  by  the  fole  authority  of  the 
ancient  and  common  ufe  of  this  proverb,  I  have  former- 
ly made  myfelf  believe,  that  I  have  had  the  more  plea- 
fu re  with  a  woman  by  reafon  Ihe  was  not  ftrait,  and  ac- 
cordingly reckoned  that  deformity  amongft  her  graces. 
Contrary  caufe,  •  Torquato  Taffo  *,  in  the  comearifon 
aifigned  to  one  he  makes  betwixt  France  and  Italy,  fays, 
arid  the  fame  €f-  he  has  obferved,  that  our  legs  are  gene- 
rally fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Italian  gen-^ 
tjehien  :'  and  attributes  the  caufe  of  it  to  our  being  con* 
tiniially  on  horfeback.  The  very  thing  from  which  Sue* 
toulus  -f  draws  a  conclufion  that  is  direftly  oppoiite  | 

*  Paragone  dell*  Italia  all^  Francia^  p«  ii*  f  Sue'tonius,  ia 
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for  he  fays  on  the  contrary,  that  Gcrmariicus  had  made 
his  legs  bigger  by  the  continuation  of  the  fame  exercife. 
Nothing  is  fo  fupple  and  wandering  as  our  underftand- 
ing.      It  is  like  the  flioe  of  Theramenes, 
fit  for  all  feet.     It  is  double  and  various,     JJe''*'^*— 
as  are   alfo  the  fubjedls.     *'  Give  me  a 
*^  dratn-weight  of  filver,"  faid  a  Cynic  philofopher  tq 
Antigonus ;  *'  that  is  too  little  for  a  king  to  give,"  re- 
plied he;  **  giv'^e  me  then  a  talent;"  faid  the  other; 
**  and  that,*'  faid  the  king,  **  is  too  much  "  for  a  Cynic 
^^toafk*/"  ^' 

Seu  plures  calor  tile  vtas,  ,et  c^ca  relaxat 
Spir amenta^  fiovas  venidt  quafuccus  in  herhas ; 
Seii  Jurat  magisy  et  venas  aftringit  biantes^ 
Jfe  tenues  pluviaj  rapidive  potentia  folis 
Acrior^  aut  Borea  fenetrabile  frigus  adurat  f  ^ 

Virgil  fays,  it  is  often  proppr  to  fet  fir?  jo  the  fields,  an4 
^buri)  the  ufeleis  ftubble. 

Whether  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  conftrains. 
New  knits  the  fdrface,  and  new  firings  the  veins  ; 
.  Left  ibaking  ihowr's  fhould  pierce  her  fecret  (eat^ 
Or  freezing 'Boreas  chill  her  genial  heat^ 
Or  iborching  funs  too  violently  beat, 

Ogni  medaglia  ha  illfuo  reverfo  J ;  'f  every  medal  has  it? 
•*  reverfe,**  This  is  the  rcafoh  why  Clitomachus  faid  oi 
old,  that  Carneades  had  outrdonc  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les, in  hWing  eradicated  from  the  mind  of  man,  ix.% 
obftinacy  and  ralhnefs  of  judging.  This  fo  ftrong  fancy 
of  Carneades,  fprung,  in  my  opinion,  anciently  from 
the  impudence  of  thofe  'who  made  profefEon  of  know- 
ledge, and  their  unbounded  fclf-conccit.  -®fop  was  fet 
to  &le  with  two  other  ilaves  j  the  buyer  aiked  the  firffi, 

♦ 
*  Seneca  de  Benef.  lib.ii.  cap.  174  f  Virg.  Geor«  Iib.S«  ven 

1^9  &c,'-  .  )  Cicero  Acad.  Quseft.lib^m  cap.  3if. 

«^what 
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"  what  he  coukl  do;''  who,  to  enhance  his  own  value^L 
promifed  mountains  and  miracles,  faying^  **  he  could 
*^  do  this,  and  that,  and  I  know  not  what  ;**  the  fecond 
boafted  as  much  of  himfelf  and  more  :  when  it  came  ta 
jEfop's  turn,  and  that  he  was  alfo  afked,  **  what  he 
"  could  do  ?*'  ^<  Nothing,"*  faid  he,  «^  for  thefe  two 
'^  have  taken  up  all  before  me;-  they  can  dp  every  thing.** 
So  has  it  happened  in  the  fchool  of  phiiofdphy.  The 
pride  of  thofc  who  attributed  a  capacity  for  iQl  things  to 
human  underftanding,  created  in  others,  out  of  fpice 
and  emulation,  this  opinion,  that  it  is  capabk  of  no^ 
thing.  The  one  maintains  the  fame  extreme  in  igno- 
rance as  the  others  do  in  knowledge ;  fo  that  it  is  un- 
deniable,  that  man  is  immoderate. throughout,  and  can 
never  flop  but  from  neceffity,  and  the  want  of  ability  to 
proceed  further. 


c  n  A  ?,    tit. 

»  .       y       '    .  ,  « 

Of  Fhyfignomy. 

Wc  famirc  the  \  LMOST  ajl  the  o^nionsf  we  h&ve 
t^^loiil^^'  /V  ^''e  derived  ftort  authority,  and 
pure  rcfpca  to  ^  takin  upon  truft ;  and  it  is  not  amifs* 
Ac  public  ap-  \ye  could  not  chufe  worfe  than  by  our- 
out  dVf«rnJng  *  felves  in  fo  weak  an  age.  The  reprefen- 
tbc  true  TaJuc  of  .  tation  of  J^ocratcs's  difcoutfes,  which  \m 
^^^'^'  friends- fisfvetcanfmitted  to  us,  we  ap* 

prove  upon,  pp  other  accpunt,  but  merely  th?  reverence 
tQ  public  approbation..  It  is  not  according  to  our  kriow.- 
ledg? ;  they  ,i^re  ijqt  af^cer  our  way i  if*  any  tKing  of  this 
kind  flxoulid  fpring  up  UoW^  ievf  men  would  value  them^ 
We  difcccn  not.  the  beauties  .otHerwife  than  by  certain 
fpatur^s,  touched  up^,  and  lUuflr^ted  by  art.  Such  as 
alide  oil  in  tUeir  own  genuine  iimiplicity,  eafily  efcape 
lo  grols  a  fight  as  ours ;'  they  have  a  delicate  and  con- 
cealed, beauty,  and  it  requires  the  rlearefl  light  to  dif- 
cbvcr  fo  fpcr^t  ^' .light.    Is  hot  fimpjicity,  in  tne  fenfe  W!c 

accept 
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accept  \ty  Goufin-german  to  folly^  and  a  quality  of  re- 
proach ?      Socrates  makes  his  foul  move  by  a  natural 
and  comnion  motion.     *'  A  peafant  faid  this,  a  woman 
•^  faid  that;"  he  never  ha$  any  thing  in  his  mouth,  but 
carters,  joiners,  coblers,  and  mafons.     They  are  inducr 
tions  and  iimilitudes  drawn  from  the  mod  common  and 
known  actions  of  men ;  every  oee  underftands  them, 
"We  would  never  have  conceived  the  nobility  and  fplendor 
of  his  admirable  conceptions  under  fo  vile  a  form  ;  we, 
1  fay^  who  think  all  things  low  and  flatj  that  are  not 
elevated  by  learning,  and  who  difcern  no  riches  but  in 
ponfip  and  Ihow.     This  world  is  only  formed  for  often- 
tation.      Men  are  only  pufft  up  with  wind,  and  are  ban- 
died to  and  fro  like  tennis-balls.     This  man  propofed 
to  himfelf  no  vain  fancies ;  his  defign  was  to  furnilh  us 
with  precepts  and  things  that  arc  really  and  moft  imme- 
diately of'fervice  to  life. 

fervare  modum^  fineinque  tenere. 


Naturamque  fequi  ^, 

To  keep  a  mean,  his  end  ftill  to  obferve. 
And  from  the  laws  of  nature  ne'er  to  fwerve. 

He  was  alfo  always  one  and  the  fame,  and  raifed  himfel/ 
not  by  ftarts,  but  by  conftitution,  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  vigour ;  or  to  fay  better,  he  exalted  nothings  but 
rather  brought  down  and  reduced  all  afperities  and  diffi- 
culties to  their  original  and  natural  condition,  and  ful?- 
jcded  their  power :  for  in  Catp  it  is  moft  manifeft,  that 
this  is  a  pace  extended  far  above  the  common  ways 
of  men.     In  the  brave  exploits  of  his  life,  and  in  his 
death,   we  find  him  always  mounted  upon   his  ma- 
laged  {lOffcs,     Whereas  this   man   always  fkims  the 
ground,  and  with  a  gentle  and  ordinary  pace,,  delivers 
the  moft  uieful  difcourfes,  and  bears  himfetf  up  through 


^.Lacani  lib|  ii.  v«r.  3$i«  3$i« 
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the  moii  trabbed  difficulties  that  could  ocoit  m  thi 
•courfe  of  human  live  even  to  death. 
The  charaaer  of        It  has  fallen  out  well,  that  the  man 
«ocratc8,  as  it  is    moft  worthy  to  hc  known,  and  to  be  pre* 
.8'^^?*  "*  Jfy,  ^*^'    fented  to  the  world  for  example,  is  he  of 

moft  faithful  ,  ,  ,  /r     ^     -     i 

and  the  cicarcft      whom  wc  havc  the,  moft  certam  know- 
evidence,  ledge  ;  fot  he  has  been  pried  into. by  the 

moft  clear- lighted  men  that  ever  were,:  The  teftimonies 
wc  have  of  him  are  admirable  both  for  their  number 
and  credits  It  is  a  great  thing  that  he  was  able  fo  to 
order  the.  pure  imaginations  of  a  child>  that  without  al- 
lering  or  wrefting  them,  he  has  thereby  produced  the 
jnoft  beautiful  effefts  of  a  human  foul.  He  prefents  it 
neither  elevated  nor  rich,  he  only  reprefents  it  found, 
,but  certainly  with  a  brifk  and  pure  health.  By  thefe 
common  and  natural  fprings,  by  thefe  vulgar  and  ordi- 
dinary  fancies,  without  being  mpved  or  provoked  in  the 
bufinefs,  he  drew  up,  not  only  the  moft  regular,  but 
the  moft  high  and  vigorous  beliefs,  adtions,  and  man- 
ners that  ever  were.  It  is  he  who  brought  again  from 
heaven,  where  flie  lofl;  time,  human  wifdom,  to  reftore 
her  to  man,  with  whom  her  moft  juft  and  greateft  bufi- 
nefs  lies. .  See  him  plead  before  his  judges,  do  but  ob-^ 
ferve  by  what  reafons  he  rouzes  his  courage  to  the  ha- 
zards of  war  ;  with  what  arguments  he  fortifies  his  pa- 
tience againft  calumny,  tyranny,  death,  and  the  pcr- 
verfencfs  of  his  wife  :  you  will  find  nothing  in  all  this 
borrowed  from  art  and  the  fciences.  The  fimpleft  may 
therefore  difcover  their  own  means  and  power ;  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  retire  further,  or  to  creep  more  low.  He 
has  done  human  nature  a  great  favour  in  Ihewing  how 
much  it  can  do  of  itfelf. 

We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think 
Man  iflcapable  ^c  are ;  but  WC  are  taught  to  borrow 
cve^with^regard  ^nd  to  beg,  and  brought  up  more  to 
tofcicncc.  make  ufe  of  what  is  another's  than  our 

own.     Man  can  in  nothing  fet  bounds  to 

his  neceffity.     Of  pleafure,  wealth,  and  power,  he  grafps 

at  more  than  he  can  hold ;  his  greedlnefs  is  incapable 

-  of  moderation.     And  I  fin^,  that  in  the  curiofity  of 

knowing 
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khowmg  he  is  the  fame ;  he  cuts  himfelf  out  more  work 
than  he  can  execute,  and  more  than  he  needs  to  perform : 
extending  the  utility  of  knowledge  as  far  as  the  matter. 
I//  omnium  rerumj  Jic  literarum  quoque^  intemperantia  la- 
horamus  * ;  "  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  we  are  intemperate 
*/  in  the  purfuit  of  learning."  Tacitus  had  reafpn  to 
commend  the  mother  +  9f  Agricola,  for  having  reftraia- 
ed  her  fon  in  his  tod  violent  appetite  for  learning. 

It  is  a  goo^^  if  duly  confidered,  whicH     beaming  Is  a 
has  in  it,  as  the  other  goods  of  men  have,     dangerous  ac- 
a  great  deal  of  vanity,-  an4  of  proper  and .   ^hidils'ofS-' 
natural  weaknefs,  and  which  cous  very    ibiu^euf^ism 
dear;  the  acquifition  of  it  is  mbre  ha-    us  by  nature. 
2^ardaus  than  that  of  all  other  fuftenance.     For  in  other 
things,  what  we  have  bought,  we  carry  lioriie  in  fqinc 
veffel,  and  there  have  liberty  to  examine  the  worth  of  it| 
how  much  and  at  what  time  we  Ihall  take  it ;  but  ,the 
Sciences  we  can  beftow  into  no  other  veffel  than  the  foul; 
we  fwallow  them  in  buying,  and  return  from  the  marker, 
cither  already  infected,  or  amended.  There  are  fuch  fortjt 
as  only  burthen  and  clog  us  inftead  of  nourifhing ;  and 
moreover,  fome  that,  under  colour  of  curing,  poifon  us. 
I  have  been  pleafed,  in  places  where  I  have  been,  to  fee 
men  through  devotion  make  a  vow  of  ignorance  as  well 
as  chaftity,  poverty,  and  penitence.     It  is  as  it  were  a 
gelding  of  our  unruly  appetites  to  blunt  this  curiofity 
that  ipurs  us  on  to  the  ftudy  of  books ;  and  to  deprive 
the  foul  of  this  voluptuous  complacency,  that  tickles  us 
through,  our  opinion  of  knowledge.    It  is  fully  accom* 
plifhing  the  vow^  of  poverty  to  add  unto  it  that  alfo  of 
the  mind.     We  need  not  be  taught  to  live  at  our  eafe. 
Socrates  tells  us,  that  the  way  how  to  attain  to  it,  and  the 
manner  how  to  ufe  it  are  in  our  power.     All  this  fuffici- 
ency  of  ours,  which  exceeds  the  natural,  is  little  better 
than  fuperfluous  and  vain.     It  is  much  if  it  does  not 
more  encumber  and  plague  U5  than  do  us  good.     Faucis 
€pus  0  Uteris  ad  mentem  bonam  J ;  "  a  man  of  a  good  dif- 
"  pofition,  has  little  need  of  learning/'    It  is  a  feverifh 

•  Senec.  epift.  io6.  f  Tacit,  ia  tlicTift  of  Jul;  Agricol8B;§4.-'' 

X  Senec.  eplft.  10$. 

--/.,...•   excefs 
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exccfs  of  the  mind  ;  a  turbulent  and  rcftlcfs  tool.     tJd 
but  look  into  yourfblf,  and  you  will  find  there  fuch  na- 
tural arguments  againft  death,  as  are  true,  and  the  moft 
proper  to  ferve  you  in  ncceffity.    They  are  fuch  as  make 
^  peafant,  and  an  entire  people  die  with  as  much  con- 
flancy  as  a  philofopher.    Would  I  have  died  lefs  chear- 
fully  before  I  had  read  Cicero's  Tufculanes  f     I  believe 
not.     And  when  I  confider  ferioufly,  I  perceive  that  my 
language  is  enriched  indeed,  but  my  courage  little   or 
nothing.     It  is  juft  as  nature  forged  it,  and  in  any  con- 
liift,  only  defends  itfelf  in  a  natural  and  ordinary  way* 
Books  have  not  fo  much  fenrcd  me  for  inftruftion  as  for 
exercife.     What  if  learning,  trying  to  arm*  us  with  new- 
defences  againft  natural  inconveniences,  has  more  im* 
printed  in  our  fancies  the  weight  and  greatnefs  of  therri, 
than  its  rcafons  and  fubtilties  to  fecure  us  from  them  ? 
They  are  fubtilties  indeed,  with  which  it  oft  alarms  us 
to  little  purpofe.     Do  but  obferve,  how  many  frivolous, 
and  if  nearly  examined,  how  many  immaterial  arguments 
the  moft  concife  and  the  wifeft  authors  fcatter  about  one 
that  is  good.     They  are  no  other  than  quirks  to  deceive^ 
us.     But  as  this  may  be  with  fome  profit,  I  will  lift  thenn 
no  further*     Enou^  of  that  fort  are  difperfed  up  and 
down,  either  by  borrowmg,  or  *by  imitation  :  therefore 
ought  a  man  to  take  a  little  heed,  not  to  call  that  force 
which  is  on)y  civility,  nor  that  folid  which  is  only  iharp, 
or  that  good  which  is  only  fair,    ^a  magisguftata  quam 
potata  dcleHant  *  j  **  which  more  delight  the  palate  than 
•^  the  ftomach.  Every  thing  that  flatters  does  pot  feed^* 
Ubi  non  tngenii^  fed  animi  negotium  afUur  -f ;  "  \5rhcre  thi 
*'  queftioQ  is  not  about  improving  the  wit,  but  the 
^  underftanding/' 

Seneca^s  great  ^o  fee  th  e  bu  ftie  th  a t  Seneca  makes  to  for- 
effbrts  in  pre-  tify  himfclf  againft  death,  to  fee  him  fo 
puing  for  lii«    fwcat  and  pant  to  harden  and  encourage  him- 

felf,  and  bait  fo  long  upon  this  perch,  would 
have  leflcncd  his  reputation  with  me,  had  he  not  verj^ 
wavcly  maintained  it  to  the  laft.  His  fo  ardent  and  fire- 
quep(  s^itations  difcover^  that  he  was  in  himfelf  hot  and 

•  Xufc.  lib,  f .  cap.  5.  f  Scncc.  cpift.  75. 

impc- 
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Impetuous.  Magnus  animus  remiffius  kquitur^  tificur^: 
noH  eft  alius  ihgenio,  alius  animo  color  ^ ;  •'a  great  covr 
**^  rage  fpeaks  more  indifferently  an<i  more  firmly  ;  thf 
'•*  mind  and  the  heart  at^e  of  the  fame  livery/'  He  muft  be 
iconvinced  at  his  own  expence.  And  he  in  fomc  fort  dif* 
cavers  that  he  wa$  hard  preffcd  by  his  eheflny* 

Plutarch's  matinet  the  more  difdainful> 
&hd  the  more  lax  it  is^  isj  in  rfiy  ppitiion,     iiorcTooft  in  ' 
the  more  manly  and  perfuafive  %  I  am.  apt    tbii  point,  and 
to  believe,  that  his  foul  had  more  certain    ^^^.^^^^^  ^^[y 
and  more  regular  motions.  The  one  bcmjs;    fuafivc^ 
more  Iharp,  pricks  and  makes  us  Aart,  and 
more  touches  the  foul;  the  other  being  more  folid*,  in* 
forms,  ^iliabiiihes,  and  conftantly  fuppdrts  us,  ind  hidre 
^touches  the  linderitanding.  That  extorts  the  judgment, 
ttis  wins  It.  I  have  likewife  feen  othfer  writings  yet  more 
reverenced  "than  thcfe,  which  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
conilid  they  maintain  againft  the  temptations  of  the 
llelh^  depi&  them  fo  (harp,  fq  powerful  attd  irtvittcibic, 
that  we  ourfeivei^,  who  are  of  the  dregi  Of  the  fnjople, 
tare  as  mtach  td  wt)nder  at  the  fttarigeneftand  \inknown 
force  of  their  temptation^  as  at  their  refiftance* 

To  what  end  do  we  fo  arm  ourfelves     ^j^^  rcfoiutioa 
With  thefe  maxims  of  phiiofophy  ?  let  us    oT  the  vulgar 
look  down  upon  the  poor  people  that  we    *"  ft*^fa^***^ 
fee  fcattered  upon  the  face  of  thfe  earthj    cident^  trf  life 
wholly  intent  upon  their  bufinef$i  that     and  cv^n  dcatii 
neither  know  Ariftole  hdr  Cato>  example    ft^'^ai^^thai'** 
nor  precept*  Even  from  thefe  nature  every    tiie  icfl^orc«  of 
day  extradrs  efieds  of  conftancy  and  pa-^     IS,*^  S!**^°^^* 
^ience,  more  pure  and  manly  than  thofe    ^  .    ' 

we ,  fo  diligtntly^  ftudy  in  the  fchools..  How  many  do  I 
brdinarily  fee,  who  flight  poverty  ?  How  many  that  de* 
jRre  to  die5  or  that  do  it  without  ialarm  or  af9i£tioii^ 
He  that  is  now  dicing  in  my  garden,  h^s  this  motjiing 
.buried  his  father  or  his  fon.  The  very  names  by  which 
they  call  difeafe;  fweeteh  and  mollify  the  i^arpn^fil  c^ 

*  Sen.Epift.  ix4ril5« 

Vol.  tit.  Z  tbcnj 
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therti.  l*he  phthyfic  is  with  them  but  a  cou^^  ihh 
Tblobdy-flux  but  a  loofenefs,  a  plturif^  but  a  ftitch,  and 
ias  they  gently  name  them,  fo  thty  patiently  endure  t^ctp. 
Tthtey  are  grievous  indeed,  wheti  they  hinder  their  bfdi- 
naty  labour ;  and  they  never  keep  their  beds  but  to  die* 
Simplex  ilia,  et  aptrta  virtus  in  cbfcuramy  et  folertefn  fden^ 
tiam  verfi  4?  * ;  "  that  plain  and  fimple  virtue  is  con- 
**' verted  into  an  obfcure  and  cunning  knowledge/* 

I  was  writing  this  aoout  the  time  Wheti 
Montaigne's  a  heavy  load  of  our  inteftinc  troubles  lay 
£?"«£*  with  all  its  weight  upon.m*  for  feveral 
inities  of  the        months.    I  had  tht  enemy  at  my  door  ofi 

^Ich^he  was  ^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  itee^bootersi,  woffe  cne;- 
ln voiced,  niies  than  they,  on  the  other ;  fum  armis 

fednritiis  certaturi  <*  I  was  attacked  no^ 
^  by  force  of  airms,  but  fraud  ;'*  by  which  I  was  expcriT- 
ed  to  all  forts  of  military  injuries  at  once. 

Hofiis  aisjt  dextra,  Uvaqu£  ^  parti  timmiuh 
Viiinoqut  mala  Urrcl  ufrumque  kfjuf  t  • 

On  either  hand  aa  enemy  alarms^ 

At^d  th.reatens  both  £de$  wicb  deftru&ivc  armt  J ' 

• 

A  monftroufi  war  !  other  wars  are  bent  againft  fofe^fc 
nations,  this  againftitfelf  •,  and  preys  upon  and  defti«ey^s 
itfelf  with  its  own  poifon.  It  is  of  fo  malignant  and 
rtttnons  a  nature,  that  it  ruins  itfelf  with  the  reft ;  and 
with  rage  mangles  and  tears  itfelf  to  pieces.  We  of^net 
fee  it  wafte  itfelf,  thStt  through  fcarcity  of  any  nfecefftf- 
ries^  or  by  force  of  the  enemy.  All  difciplilie  Ihuns  it. 
It  comes  to  compofe  fedirion,  and  is  itfsif  full  of  kj 
aims  to  chaftife  difobedience,  and  itfdf  gives  the«xan>- 
pic  r  aftd,  while  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  laws, 
ihares  in  rebellion  againft  its  own.  What  a  conditioti 
are  we  in  !  our  very  phyfic  is  a  plague* 

*  Sen.  £pift«  95.         f  Ovi4*  die  Ponta.lxb.  !•  eleg.  ].  ver.  57. 5S. 
V  *  tfijftri 


%€b  is  our  fate,  jthat  ow  4i%ife 


/>in    I 


Ximniafanaa  nefanda  malo  permifta  furorey 

Right  and  wrong  confounded  in  this  war, 
Hav^  rqljb'ci  us  of  .the  gods  protecting  care,' 

'.  ■  '  »  < 

in  thfe'DeginMhg  of  futh^tipiilar  maladies,  a  man  may 

tfiftinguilh  thfe  found  from  the  fick ;  but  when  they  come 

^!G6]kidiae»"aio)9rs  lukve  done^  the.whfile  h^^y  U.^^vqa 

ifefiodsd  .'^oiESi.ks^djtir  foot,  ^pd  ,^  p^rt^i^>ffl?e  .from 

iixnrruj^tQn;     Eotrthefe  la  m  ,^ir  ifji^t  jinep '  fo  jgceeidiljr 

^ufdcin,  thatjdiffiaffisiffoif  fo  ie^Xj,  an^  tJ^at  penetrates  fo 

^decp  as  tbatjof -licefittQVisfr ^$.    iPur  iO^^iiies  onljFcfi^bfift, 

*.asd  are  kept  tc^ctJblfr^yTtbe  (f^Rient  pf  foreigneifs;;  for 

iif  rEffsfnah  there  is  iio^- ho  gqpft^nt  ^nd.  regular  Wrfy.Qf 

mn  araiy  tobe:made*  What,  a  (ham^  it  lis  ?  there  is  fcarae 

•any  difcipUn^  but  \wbflt  we  l^arn  frpjn  hired  fpl^liets. 

.  As'foi':oui:  pants  ,WQ5Cpii4tJ<5tpui:felves  not  at  the  difcre* 

tion  ofiBe  chief  j],  but. ev«ry  one  at  hi^^qwuj^tJie^pDiefpl 

hasalwrder  tt/k  to  petfofiin  within  th?n  te4\as  wj^ouj: 

the  comtnauderaloae ;  is  [obliged  to  follow  ^he  fojdi©^, 

46iihafee:CQurttO'thetni  to.cpmply.with  ^li^ir  l^H«)0|Lir|p, 

tbioboy^thempand  iniWery^otbfrregi^tl^ere.is  ppthigg 

in  the  armies  but  dlffolution  and  licentioufnefs.  It  pleafes 

tile  id  olfferve  how-  much  pufilknimity  and  .cawardicc 


.    ^'Pliu^rfb.  t  Vifg.  iffineid.  lib.  xli.  vcr,  46.  % 

nious  Mr«  Cotton  quite  miiftook  the  feotiment.Qf  bi.9 Xv^tgor. 

Z  z  there 
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there  is  in  ambition  5  by  how  abjefi:  and  fervilc  ways  it 
muft  arrive  at  itscnd  ;  but  bdides,  it  difpleafes  me  to  fee 
good  and  courteous  natures,  and  that  are  capable  of  juf- 
tice/  every  day  corrufrt^d  in  the  management  and  com- 
mand of  this  confufioii.  Long  toleration  begets  habit, 
habit  confent  and  imitation.  We  had  fouls  mifchievous 
enough,  without  fpoiling  thofe  thait  were  good  and  ge- 
nerous ;  fo  that  if  we  hold  on,  there  will  fcarce  remain 
any  wkli  whom  to  intruft  the  weal  of  the  iiate,  in  cafe 
fortune  reltore  it  to  us. 

Htinc  fait  em  everfo  juvenetn  fuccurrere  fech^  . 
Ne  trobihU  *•--—- -r ^  , 

Stay  not  the  fuccour  which  we  all  implore. 
But  let  this  Toutb  the  fiaking  age  ceftore  |, 

What  is  become  of  the  old  precept,  "That  ibldiers 
"  ought  toftand  more  iri  aweof  their  chief  than,  of  their 
•^  enemy?'*  And  that  wonderful  example, that  an  orchard 

being  enclofed  within  the  precinds  of  a 

4"**^j^^.^^       camp  of  the  Roman  array,  was  at  their 

cJofed'witiiin"       decampment  next  day  left  entire  to  the 

ihc  Roman  -         owner,  and  not  an  apple,  though  ripe  and 

'3iATe       delicious,  pulled  off  ?  I  could  wifh  that 

•  pofTeiTor.  our  youth,  inftead  of  the  time  they  fpend 

in  lefs  ufeful  travels,  and  lefs  honourable 

iludies,  would  beftow  one  half  of  that  time  in  being  eye- 

^witnefles  of  naval  exploits  under  fome  good  command- 

.  er  of  Malta,  and  the  other  half  in  obferving  the  difci- 

V  pline  of  thie  Turkilh  armies,  which  is  very  different  from 

and  has  many  advantages  over  ours.  One  thing  is,  that 

*  Virgi  Geor*  lib.  i.  v.  500.  f  If  I  am  not  miftakei>  jbe 

perfon  here  meanr  by  Montaigne  is  Henry  of  Bourbon,  kine^of  Ma? acrey 

•  Ivho  fucceeded  ta  the  crown  of  Fr^ince  bv  the  death  of  Henry  III. 

J  not  only  faved  ttie  government)  which  he  had  affifted  iti  the  life-time 

"  of  that  prince,  but  rendered  it  more  flouri(hing  ^d  itft^i^able,  than  it 

lud  been  for  a  long  time.  ^     " 

r 

our 


3*€ir  ibldien  are  become  more  licentious  m  expeditions, 
s^rhereas  theirs  are  more  temperate,  and  kept  mpre  in  awCt^ 
The  thefts  and  infolencies  committed  updathecommoi\ 
people,  which  are  only  punifbed  with  the  baftinado  \i\ 
peac^,  are  capital  in  war.  For  an  egg  taken  in  Turkey. 
^without  paying  for  it,  -fifty  blows  with  a  <?udgel  is  the. 
fettied  rate^;  for  any  thing  elfe,  how  trivial  foever,  not 
neccflary  to  nourifliment,  they  are  impaled,  or  beheaded  - 
"witbout  delay.  I  am  aftonilbed  to  read  in  the  hiflory  of 
Seiim,  the  moft  cruel  conqueror  th^t  ever  wss,  that  when 
ke  fubdued  Egypt,  the  beaytiful  gardens  about  the  citaj 
of  Damnictrs  being  all  open,  (and  in  a  conquered  lano/*  ■* 
wliere  his  army  encamped  upon  tbe  very  place)  were 
left  untouched  by  the  hands  of  the  Ibldiers,  becaufe  they. 
Iiad  not  received  the  Signal  for  pluiiden 

But  is  there  any  difeafe  in  a  government     whether  anv    ' 
ib  important,  a«  ought  to  be  purged  with    tiling  £»i  war- 
fach  a  mortal  drug?  ^*  No^  fays  Favonius,     "C^  ^^^  f^"^ 
**  notfo  ^nuchasthe  tyranjjical  niurpa-     lenceijia    ^^   - 
•*  tion  of  a  confmion wealth.^   Plato  like-     country,  un4er  . 
wife  doass  QOt  confent,  that  a  man  ihould.    ^a^ng^hc^ab^f 
violate  the  peace  of  his  country  to  cure     uftsofitsgo-     , 
it ;  and  by  no  means  approves  of  a  reform-    v^*'*^™««'' 
ation that  diflurbs  and  hazards  all^  aa^d  that 
is  purdiafed  at  the  price  of  the  fubjeft's  blood  *nd  ruio-^* 
determining  it  to  be  the  dutfy  of  a  patriot^  in  fiicJi  a  ca^^, 
to  let  all  alone,  and  only  pray  to  God  for  his  e^ctr^ndifi^ry 
affiftance  ;  and  the  philofopherv  feems  to  be  angry  with 
his  great  friend  Bibn,  fpr  having  proceeded  foxngthinjg 
after  another  manner.  I  was  a  Platonic  in  this  pointy  he- 
fore  i  ko^rw  there  h^d  ever  been  fuch  a  man  as  Plafp  m 
the  world.    And  if  this  perfon  ought  abfolutely  to  be  re- 
ceded from  our  fpci^ty  j  (he  who,  by  thefinccrity  of  h\% 
qonfcience,  merited  fo  piuch  of  the  divine  favour  as  to 
penetrate  fo  far  into  the  cbrilUan  light,  through  the  uni- 
yexfaJ  darknefs  whereiij  xhc  world  was  involved  in  hU 
time),  I  do  not  think  it  would  well  become  us  to  fufFer 
ourfelves  to  be  inftruded  by  a  heathen,  what  a  great  im- 
piety it  is,  not  to  expeft  from  Gcd  relief  that  is  fimply 
iys  own,  aod  witboMt  our  co-operation,     I  often  doubt, 
r  ■    \%  5  whether^ 
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i^hdfH^)  JKh(fttg-Sf  many  nnm  a»  tampd:  in  fiifofc^ 

thdct  k  uat  fo  be  found  {(xm  Qrac  of  (o  weak  uifde^ftattd^ 

Jri^as^  to  htfV^been  rcaHy  perfuaded  that  he  went  $0wiurdf 

Mb^rtlatloft  by  the  worft  of  deformatiops^,  a*Jr  adysmc^d 

ftM^ards  bU  fallvation  by  tht  moft  exip^cfs' daufe*  whkti. 

.•♦reknow  of  *noft  aflu^ed  damtiatiom ;  that  by  ewepthrow-- 

fog  goVerameftt,  iriagiftracy,  and   tfce  law*,,  m  tvjbofe 

^oteSion   Gcki  h^;s  plaxsed  himjj  by  infpiring  fFaternaj^ 

ihinds  With'  hatred,  and  parricide^  and  by  eallJ-'Bg  devHi 

dmJ  furies  to  his  aid,  he  can  affift  the  facred  ^efrity  and 

j6ftJce?  of  the  divine  law.     Ambition,  zrmct^  dru€lty,j 

arid  revenge,  hav^e  not  fufEcient  natural  iinpettia€fy ; 

fliotrgb  we  gl6fe  fhem  with' the  giorioos  titles  of  juftk:e 

drid  devotion.     There  cannot  a  Worfe  ftate  of  things  h0 

"imaginedf  than  where  wickednefe  comcis  to  be  kfikicpate, 

and  with  the- magiftratcs  permiffion,  puts  Oii  tM  cldak 

of  vfrtue.     Nihuin^  fpecumfallaciusy  quan^  prsw  i^eli^ie^ 

itM  dpofumnumenff'a^tendUur  fc^mbm^  \    f'  nothing  has 

**  a  mfixc  deiceivlng  fade '  tbafin'  a  faWe  religion^  where 

wTckddnefs  iV  clocked  with  the  name  of  the  gpdsT."     "I^he 

xnoft  extreme  iiijuftice,    aocordidg  to  Plato^  i»,  wfeen^ 

that  which  isi  unjuft  i«  reputed  for  juft. 

TJ?f  f  I'^fi^  ***  The  comnidii  ptopJe  at  that  tifni6  fuf- 

which  MoA-   '  r        n'   ^t.         I-.      .,i.       *_       f  ^        ^  ir      - 

tyi«iewasex.      f"^fed  thereby  very  much,   not  ptefcnt 
pQfedonboth       damages  Only,    '  '      ""      '    '    *  ^' 


umqui  Mts 

$p  gf^at  difturbsltlCell  r^igtild  thri^ugbottc  t)ie  )ah4, 

§ut  t^^yiii  166.  ^ht  liviiig  wfere  t6  ftiflfer,  dftd  fo  were 
they  who.  wefi  y(jft  unborn.  .Th6y  wer6* fobbed,  ,as  I 
\yas  corifequentfl:^,  even  of  Hopiis ;  tikinig  ftbrii  thrift  all 
tjiey  had,  and  r&bbed  of  th*  ftoire  laid  Up  to  live  oh  f6f 
many  years. 

>  fit  LxvFis,  iiB.  ixxlx.  Ca>  ti.  f  V«tif.  EUg.  lib*  lAtu  it. 


I 

'  ^     '  ^^n^iUiUnf^fiiumferre  ant  ahducere,  ferduHt^     '• 
Efcremat  irtfenies  turbafcekftacajas. 
Muris  nulla fidejj  f^ualkm  popuUtibus  agri  ^. 

What  thejr  can't  carry  off  they  fpqil  and  fpurn. 
And  the  rude  rabble  harmlefs  houfes  burn  ; 
'     "      Walls  can't  fecure  their  qiafters,  and  the  field 

■  Thro*  woful  waflexioes  a  vile  profpeft  yield. 

«  ■•  •  ■ 

Befides  this  IJiock  I  fufFered  others.  I  underwent  the  in- 
convenienci^s  that  moderation  brings  along  With  it  in  fuch 
difeafes.  I  was  pilled  on  all  hands,  to  the  Gibelin  1  wa 
a  Guelph,  and  to  the  Guelph  a  Gibelin ;  fome  one  of  the 
poets  in  m)r  ftudy  expreffes  this  Very  well,  but  I  know  not 
where  it  is.     The  fituation  of  my  houfe,  and  my  ac- 

?[uaiftlance  with  my  neighbours,  prefented  me  with  one 
ace ;  my  life  and  my  aifliqps  with  another.  They  did  not 
form  accufations  againft  me,  for  they  had  no  fault  to 
find.  I  never  brake  the  laws,  and  whoever  would  have 
iquellioned  me,  would  have  done  himfelf  a  greater  pre* 
judice  than  me.  They  were  only  fufpicions  that  were 
whifpered  about,  which  never  want  appearance  in  fo  gon* 
fufea  a  mixture,  no  more,  than  envious  of  weak  brains. 
I  commonly  myfelf  lend  a  hand  to  the  injurious  pre* 
fumptiohs  that  fortune  fcatters  abroad  agaljift  me,  by  a 
tvay  I  have  ever  had  of  evading  to  juftify,  excufe^  apd 
explain  niyfelf,  conceiving  that  it  were  to  refer  my  pon* 
fcience  to  arbitration,  to  plead  in  its  behalf ;  Perfpcuit(^s^ 
enim  argttmentatione  elevaiur  f ;  <*  for  the  pepipicuity  pf 
•*  acaufe  is  clouded  by  argumentation.'^  And,  as  if  every 
9ne  faw  ag  clearly  into  me  as  I  do  myfelf,  inftead  of  Ke-. 
,  tiriiig  from  an  accufation,  I  advance  to  meet  it,  and  ra- 
ther aggravate  it  by  an  ironical  and  fcofBng  confeflion  j  if 
t  do  not  totally  delpife  it,  as  a  thing  not  worth  my  an-" 
fwer.  But  fuch  as  look  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  a$  be? 

•  Ovid.  Trill,  lib.  iij.  cl.  ic\  ver. ^<.  +  Cilcero  de  fet^  Deorum. 

lib.  111.  cap.  f . 
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traytng  too  haughty  a  confidence,  have  as  little  kindnefft 
for  nje  sis  ijiey-who  interpret  it  tp  be  the  weaknf  fs  of  an 
indefenfible  caufe ;  namely  the  great  onesJS^i;^'at:ds  whom 
want*of  fubmiffion  is  a  very  great  fault ;  they  being  rud^ 
toa'ljuftice  that  knows  and  fpjels  itfclf,  and  is  not  fuj>^ 
miffive,  humble,  and  fuppliant.  1  have  oft  knocked  my 
head  againft  this  pillar.  So  it' is,  that  at  what  then  bc^« 
fel  mc  an  ambitious  man  would  have  hanged  himfclf, 
and  a  covetous  one  would  have  done  the  fanie.  1  havQ 
np  manner  of  care  of  getting, 

SH  mhi^  fucfd  nunc  efi^  etiam  minu.Sj   %t  mtbi  viyam 
^srdfupereft  i  vo  ft  quidfu^erejfe  ^olut^  Di  ^. 

«  I  only  pray,  that  fmall  eftate  which  I 

Ijipw  have,  may  t^rry  with  me  jiU  I  dic» 
And  thofe  fpw  d^ys  which  I  haye  yet  to  live 
(If  heav'n  to  me  morq  d^ys  wil|  pleafc  tp  givf) 
I  my  enjpy  myfelf,      "     '  "      *     '  ^ 

put  the  loflTes  that  haye  befajlep  pie  by  t^ie  injury  of  o- 
thers,  whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  as  near  to  my  heart 
a]moft,  as  they  would  4o  tp  that  of  a  man  that  was  fick 
and  tortured  wjth  (ivarice.  The  offence  is,  vyithout 
Cqniparilpn,  mofe  bitter  than  the  lofs.  A  thpufand  fe* 
veral  forts  of  mifchief^  fell  upon  me  one  after  another^ 
which  I  could  better  have  borne  all  at  once. 

I  have^lreadybeenconfiderin^tpwhoin 
Vpv9  be  bore         amongft  my  friends  I  rniglit  commit  a 

bis  misfortune.        i   \    .^        ;•',    •       •!.    ij  ^j  t'  ,*:    J 

helplels  and  decrepit  pld  age  -^  and  having 
turned  my  eyes  quite  round,  I  found  myfelf  dcftitute. 
When  a  qian  falls  at  onpe  from  fo  gre^t  an  height,  i^ 
Wght  to  be  in  the  arms  of  ^  folid,  vigorous,  and  fortunate 
jfiriendfhip^  Such  are  very  rare,  if  there  be  any.  Atlaftl 
concluded  that  it  was  fafeft  formetotruft  to  myfelf  in  my 


f  Hor,  lib.  hfoiSt.  i8.  ver.  lej* 
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^reateft  neceffity ;  and  if  it  (hould  fo  fell  out^  that  { 
^ould  be  but  upon  cold  terms  in  fortune's  favoijr,  I 
Twrould  the  mbre  ftrenuoufly  recomihend  me  to  my  oiVn, 
and  look  the  better  to  myfelf.     Men  on  all  ocoafions 
throw  themfelvcs  upon  foreign  affiftances  to  fpare  their 
own,  which  arc  the  only  certain  and  fufficient  aids  they 
can  arm  themfelves  with.     Every  one  runs  elfewhere, 
and  to  the  future,  forafmuch  as  no  one  is  arrived  at  him- 
Iclf.  .  I  was  fatisfiedy  that  they  were  profitable  inconvc* 
xiiences,  as  in  the  firft  place  ill  fcholars  are  to  be  admo* 
niihed  with  the  rod,  when  reafon  will  not  do,  as  a  crook<- 
•^d  piece  of  wood  is  made  ftrait  by  fire  and  draining.    I 
liave  a  great  while  preached  to  myfelf  to  ftick  clofe  to 
iny  own  concerns,  and  feparate  myfelf  from  the  affairs 
of  others ;  yet  I  am  ftiU  turning  my  eyes  afide.     A 
bow,  a  kind  word,  or  look  from  a  great  perfpn  tempts 
xne^  of  which  God  knows  how  little  fcarcity  there  is  ia 
thefe  days,  and  what  they  fignify.     I  moreover,  with- 
out wrinkling  my  forehead,  hearken  to  the  perfuafions 
offered  me,  to  draw  me  into  fome  place  of  traffick,  and 
ib  gently  refufe  it,  as  if  I  were  half  willing  to  be  over* 
icome.    Now  fo  untra(f):able  a  fpirit  muft  be  roughly 
treated,  and  this  veflei  which  thu6  chops  and  cleaves, 
and  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  muft  have  the  hoops  forced 
down  with  good  {bund  ftrokes  of  a  mallet.     Secondly, 
this  accidjcnt  ferved  me  for  exercife  to  prepare  me  fof 
worfe,  if  I,  who  both  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  and  by 
the.  condition  Qf  {py  manners,  hoped  to  be  the  laf}-, 
ihould  happen  to  \^  one  of  the  firft  overtaken  with  this 
ilorm ;  inftrudring  myfelf  betimes,  to  reftrain  tny  way 
of  life,  and  fit  it  fi^r  a  new  flate.     Trqe  liberty  is  to  be 
able  to  do  what  a  man  will  with  himfelf.     Poientiffimui 
ffi  quife  abet  snpoiefiate  ^ ;    f<  he  is  moft  potent,  who 
f^  has  h>mfelf  ii>  his  own  power/^^    In  an  ordinary  and 
j[|Qiet  time,  a  man  is  prepared  for  moderate  ^nd  com* 
mon  accidents ;  biit  jn  the  copfufion  wherein  we  have 
pieq  for  theic  thirty  years,  every  Frenchman,  whether  ia 

« 

f  S«nec«ep.  7S« 
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partiieular  or  ki  ^nferaU  f<s«t  Mmfdf  i^tiy  houk  upoa 
the  pwat  of  the  total  riria  of  hia  fortunie.  By  fo  tmich 
tcbc  miar^  ougbt  he  to  have  his  courage  ermtd  with  the 
flrongeft  and  moft  vigorous  provifiw.  We  art  obliged 
ti^forcwe,  thai  we  do  not  live  in  an  efieminate^  idtc,  and 
Iwguiihing  age  ;  fym^y  who  could  never  have  beeti  fe 
fey  other  means,  will  be  naade^  famous  by  their  misferw 
tD0es«  As  I  feldom  i^cad  in  hi^ries  of  the  conl«fiom  of 
q^her  ^Ht9p  without  regret  th^t  I. was  not  prefent^.  the 
better  to  eon^der  tliem,  fo  my  cvrioitty  ih^es  me  in 
fome  fcfft  pleafe  myfelf  with  fe«iivg  wjth  »y  owA  eyes  this 
tiot^hH  fpeftacie  of  our  public  death  >  itji  form  ond  fymp^ 
t^m^  I  and»  iince  I  could  laot  retfird  it,  aua  contevt  te 
Jbe  4^iQed  to  aiBft  in  it»  and  thereby  to  tnftnuft  myftlf. 
Xhu3'dii>  we  5Mnifeftly  covet  t:o  fee^  even  in  ihadow,  and 
the  fables  of  theatres^  the  tragic  reprefcntaftioos  of  hu- 
iDan  fortune.  It  is  not  without  eowpafliou  erf"  what  we 
hei^r;  but  we  pleafe  ourfelves  in  having  our  refentcQcst 
roused  by  th*  rarity  of  filch  kmentable  eveoits*  Nok 
thing  tbQkles  that  does  not  ptoch  ;  and  good  hifiortans 
i^ip  bv4r  calnfi  narrations^  aa  a  i(tageant  Wftter  and  dead 
ieia^  to  be  again  upoa  the  narrative  of  wafs  aad  fedittoats^ 
yvbi^h  they  know  ate  moft  acceptable  to  the  readers. 
J  qjkieftion  whether  or  no  I  can  bandlbmely  contefs  at 
flow  nE^an  a  putchafe  of  repofe  and  tranquility,  I  have 
ipenc  above  half  of  my  life  io  the  ruin  of  nxy  country, 
lim  i€Q  patient  of  accidents  that  touch  my  proptny, 
^nd  do  not  fo  nnuch  regard  what  they  take  fvoib  me,  as 
what  tiSmains  fafe,  at  home  and  abroad.^  There  is  c0m< 
foft  in  efe^ping, .  one  while  one^  ^anotber  while  aoother» 
of  thofe  e^ihi  that  are  levelled  at  me  too  in  the  cdii£b« 
iqpefice^  hH  at  pre^nt  veach  only  to  others  about  us;  as 
aifoy  (hjit  in  matters  of  public  intereft,  the  more  vniver^ 
fa^ly  my  ailedkion  is  extended^  the  weaker  it  is.  To  which 
XMy  be  added,  tba£  it  is  but  too  true,  faniumtx  fuUki$ 
mdis  fiiHimnu  ^iffit^nw^  ai  ffhaifs  resp&tuunt  ;•  ^^we  are 
5*  on"^  (i>  far  ieviflble  pf  public  evil^^  astbef  refpefbottt 
*5  private  affairs.-*  And  that  the  health  which  wehave  loft 
was  fuch,  that  itfelf  ia  Som0  cwrtfort  for  the  regret  we 
ought  to  have.  It  was  healthy,  biit  not  (o  l^^uch  in  com* 
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marifcD  with,  tjie.  ficknefs  that  has  fucceeded  it.    We  arc 
ryot  fallen  frqm  any  §reat  height.     Th<5  cormption  and 
jthievery  whibh  are  in  dignity  and  office,  feeni  to  me 
more  infupportable.    We  do  not  take  it  fo  ill  to  be  rifled 
Jn  a  wood  as  in  a  place  of  fecurity.     It  was  an  univerfal 
Jurrfture  of  particular  members,  corrupted  in  fpite  of 
one  another,  and  the  moft  of  them  with  invetei^atc  wlcers 
that  neither  Required  nor  admitted  of  any  cure.     This 
ihoqk't^efdre.did  really  more  aniniate  than,  prefs  me, 
]>y  the  a^SSrftiHaee  of  my  confcience,  which  was  not  only  at 
peace  within  itfelf,  but  elevated,  and  I  did  not  find  any 
Jf.eafon  to  complain  of  myfelf.    AJfo,  as  God  never  fenda 
evJls  any  v^oxt  than  goods,  abfolutely  unmixed,   my 
health  continued  at  thattime  longer  than  ufual ;  and,  as 
%  can  do  nothing  without  k,  there  are  few  things  that  I 
cannot  do  with  it.  It  afforded  me  means  to  rouze  up  all 
iny  faculties,  and  to  lay  my  hafad  before  the  wound,  that 
Would  p\(t  perhap$  have  fpread  farther,  and  in  my  pa- 
tience, I  experienced,  that  I  had  made  a  ftapd  agamft: 
fortune  ;  apd  that  it  itiuft  be  a  gteat  fhock  that  coul<| 
throw  me  out  of  the  faddle.  I  do  not  fay  this  to  provoke 
iier  to  ;?ttack  pie  with  more  vigour*;  I  am  her  humble 
ifervant,  and  beg  her  pardon.  Let  her  be  fatrsfied  in  God's 
ii^me/  Am  I  not  fenfible  of  her  affaults  ?  yes,  certainly 
I  am.  J  But,  Ss  thof^  who  are  pofleffed   and  oppreffed 
jvith  forrow,  may  foilietinies  futfer  themfdves  neverthe- 
lefs  by  intervals  to  Cafte  a  Iktle  pleafuie,  itxd  are  fome- 
t>mes  feep  to  fm^le^j  fp  haye  I  fo  much  power  over  my- 
lelf,  as  to  m^ke  my  ordinafy  condition  ouiet,  and  itte 
ftrom  ahxiou^  thougnts ;  but  1  fuffer  myfelf  however  by 
jfits  to  be  furprifed  with  the  ftitigs-  of  thofc  unpleaf5ng 
imaginations  that  affault  me^^.  whilft  1  am  arming  myfelf 
to  drive  them'away,  of  at  leaft  to  wreftlp  wfth  them. 

But  ihe  worft  evil  which  befel  me  after 
a1{  wa5  this ;  1  Wa^  both  without  doors  and    ^coTrTt  of  a 
AVithin  aflaiiljied  witk  a  violent  plague  be-    fatal  plague 
i^ond  all  others  :  for,   as  found  conltitu-     f!»atj)appen«i 
tions  arefubjecttothe  ifioft  grievdus  mala-    the  country  ' 
dies,  forafmuch  as  they  are  not  to  be  force^    y^*»«r«  Mon. 
fcqt  by  fucb,;  (6  my  very  healthful  air,    ^•'^'^^  ^•^"^- 

I  where 
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where  no  contagion,  though  very  near,  in  the  memory  w 
man,  could  ever  take  footing,  happening  to  be  cor- 
rupted, produced  ftrange  effcdis. 

Miftafenttm^   et  juvemm  denfantur  fumray  nullum 
Sava  caput  Projerpina  fugit  *. 

Both  age  and  youth  promifcuous  crowd  the  tomb; 
No  mortal  head  can  Ihun  th*  impending  doom. 

I  had  this  pleafant  condition  to  mortify  me,  that  the  fight 
of  my  houfe  was  frightful  to  me.  Whatever  X  had  there 
was  without  guard,  and  abandoned  to  tlic  mercy  of  every 
ine.     I,  who  am  of  fo  hofpitable  a  nature,  was  myfelf 
in  very  great  diftrefs  for  a  retreat  for  my  family;  a  dif- 
trafted  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends  and  itfelF, 
and  filling  every  place  with  horror  where  it  attcmpred  to 
fettle  ;  being  to  ihift  its  abode  as  foon  as  any  one*s  finger 
began  but  to  ake.     Ail  4ifeaies  are  at  fuch  a  time  con- 
duded  to  be  the  plague,  and  people  do  not  give  thcm- 
felves  leifure  to  examine  them.     The  beft  on  t  is,  that^ 
according  to  the  rules  of  ar-t,  in  every  danger  that  a  man 
comes  near,  he  mud  undergo  a  quarantain,  in  extreme 
djread  of  fuch  diftemper;    your  imagination   all' that 
while  tormenting  you  at  pleafure,    and  turning  your 
heaUh  itfelf  into  a  fever  ;  yet  would  not  all  this  have  - 
gone  yery  nea^r  my  heart,  had  I  not  fympathifed  with 
Others  fiifFerings,  and  being  forced  to  ferve  fijc  wretched 
months  together  as  a  guide  to  this  caravan  :  For  I  c^rry 
fiiy  antitodes  within  myfelf,  \yhich  arjc  refolution  ahd 
patience.      The   apprehenljoa,    which  is    particularly 
dreaded  in  this  difeafe,  little  troubles  me.     And  had  I 
chofen  to  have  caught  it  when  alone,  my  flight  Had 
been  mpre  fprightly  ^nd  fartjier  o^.  It  is  a  kind  of  death, 
which  I  do  not  think  pf  the  worft  fort ;  it  is  ufually  Ihort, 
jfittrpid^  without  pain, .  and  alleviated1>y  the  confideratipn' 
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^^^it  is  tite  k>t  of  the  public ;  a  death  without  ceremony^ 
'Without  mourning,  and  without  a  crowd.  Butras  to  the 
people  about  us>  the  hundredth  part  of  them  could  not 
bcfaved. 


videasdefertaque  regna 


Paftorum^  et  longifaltus  latique  vacantes*, 

« 

Deferted  realms  now  may'ft  thou  fee  of  fwaiA$, 
And  every  where  forfaken  groves  and  plains* 

In  this  place  my  beft  revenue  is  manual.'  What  aik 
hundred  men  plowed  for  me  lay  a  long  time  fallow. 

But  then  ^hat  example  of  refolution  did 
we  not  fee  in  the  fimplicity  of  all  this     'S'^^^^ta 
people  f    every  one  generally  .renounced    people  in  tbift^ 
all  care  of  life.  The  grapes,  the  principal    \l^^^  ^^^  . 
revenue  of  the  country,  were  left  hanging 
in  clatters  upon  the  vines  ;  every  one  indifferently  pre- 
paring for,  and  exped:ing  death,  either  to  night  or  to* 
morrow,  with  a  countenance  and  voice  fo  far  from  fear^ 
as  if  tbey  had  contracted  with  death  in  this  neceflity,  and 
that  it  had  been  a  univerfal  and  inevitable  fentence.  It  is 
always  fuch.     But  how  few  have  the  refolution  of  dy-^ 
ing  ?     The  diftance  and  difference  of  a  few  hours,  an4 
the  fde  coniideration  of  company,  renders  the  appre- 
heniion  of  it  various  to  us.     Do  but  obferve  thefe ;  by 
reafon  that  they  die  in  the  fame  month,  chUdreiu  young 
people  and  old,  they  are  no  longer  aitoniihed  at  it,  they 
lament  no  more.     I  faw  fome  who  w^re  afraid  of  (lay* 
ing  behind,  as  in  a  dreadful  folitude,  and  feldon^  op* 
ferved  any  other  anxiety  amongft  them,  than  for  their 
interment ;    they  were  troubled  to  fee  the  dead  bodiea 
fcattered  about  the  fields  at  the  mercy  of  beafis,  which 
prefently  began  to  flock  about  them.    How  differing  a^Q 

•  Virgil.  Geor.  lib.  iU.  t«r.  ^j$. 


^^  .  tie  fancies  (^frtimi  The  Neocities,  ii^^ 
STKtts.        *»^  fiafejcdfccd  by  Alcraaderi  thnw  tie 

t)odies  of  t^eir  dead  into  the  darkeft  pnfi^ 
of thdr  woods,  to  be  devoured  there;  afccountiiig  ttutf 
the  only  happy  fepulture.  Some,  while  they  were  in 
health,  digged  their  owo  graves,  and  others  laid  theiil 
down  in ,  them  whiUi  aJiive ;  and  a  labourer  of  inine,  ia 
dying,  with  his  hands  and  feet  drew  the  earth  upon  him. 
Was  not  this  tucking  himfelf  up  to  fleep  at  his  eafe  f 

A  bravery,  i^  feme  fort,  like  tlw^pf  the 
ScSTulfowtcd  RottWttfoidiam^  who*  after  tfee  battle  of 
with  their  own       Cannse,  were  found  fuffbeated  with  their 

battk  ^^G*n-*  ^^^^^  thruft  into  holes  in  the  earth,  whidh 
uai.  *       ^y  ladaiiade  wH^  their  owe  i]iai>#;,  ili 

IhBrt,  a  wkoleiiation  by  u&gewasf  bfW^g^ 
to  a  difcipline  nothing  iofrrior  >to  any  iitudled  itnd  pre- 
laeditated.iKiblmttdn* 

„  ..  Moft  of  theinfl37u6tions  ©fyfckacei  <0 

caimitics  of  eticourage  us,  have  in  tkem  more  ^  flu5W 
life  we  de-  ^  tbati  of  fopce^  jjmd  of  iOroaoQient  tbtn  :pifo- 
^*^ug^*"  fit.  We!have:aiOTidanedjiM4we,  aftdwiri 
fromth^vn-  t^ach  lier'W>hat  to  do;  ker  wibo  did  & 
ib^uftidMof'  happi-ly^ami  fofecareiy  condwft.w.  lAud 
*^^*-  in  t£e  mean  time,  &L  the  •ibot^ps:«f 

Iticr  ittftruCt!}ot>s,  and  that  little,  which  by  the  benefit  of 
;ignomnce,  remainsof  her  image  imprinted  in  the  life  .of 
'trns  ruftic  rout  of  unpoliihed  men,  faience  is  conftraiiied 
every  day  to  borrow,  to  fet  a  pattern,  foir  her  difciples^ 
of  conftancy,  tranquility,  and  innocence.  Jt  is  pretty  tofee^ 
Aat  tbefe  which  are  fo  full  of  ib-much  fioc  kaowiedge^ 
%ould  imitate  this  footfih  Simplicity,  and  rthat  in  the 
principle  ads  of  virtue ;  and  that  our  wifdom  (mvA  leacQ^ 
even  fi'om  the  beaftd,  the  moft  profitable  inlftrufi<ions  ob 
the  greatef!  and  mdft  neceffary  concerns  of»b]trman  lifez 
'as,  how  we  are  to  live  and  die,:manage  our  fortunes,  love 
iand.'bring  up  our  children,  and  to  maintain  juftice*  A:fift- 
•gular  teftimony  of  human  infiimity,.  and  that  this  reafort 
we  fo  handle  at  our  pleafure,  finding  evermore  fome  di- 
verfity  and  novelty,  leav^  with  las  no  apparent  trace  oi 
uature.  Men  have  made  fuch  ufe  of  it,  as  perfumers  da 

of 


of  6!!: ;   rtiey  hatt  fophHlicated  it  with  ft  mahy  af gumc?fH 
tatiotis  and  far-JFetcKtd  difcourfes,  that  it  h  thcfreby  ht^ 
cotyie  Tariable,  and  particular  to  cvetjr  o^e  off  them,  atid 
has  loft  its  prdptr^  conffent,  and  umvcrfal  face.    We 
fnuft  feck  evidence  of  it  ftom  bealh  not  fubjt(9J  to  fa- 
vour, corruption^  nor  diverfity  of  optniotJS,     Fot  it  i% 
indeed  tare,  that  even  they  thenrfelves  do  not  alv^raysgb 
cf3fadtly;in  the  jpath  of  natute,  but  where  thtsjr  fwerve 
from  it,  it  is  fo  htrie,  that  you  may  always  fee  the  traf^ } 
as  horfes  that  are  led  make  feveral  bounds  and  tur^tsf^ 
but  it  is  always  at  the  length  of  the  halter,  and  they  ftill 
follow  him  that  lead^  t^.m ;  an4  as  th^  h^wk  takes  his 
flight,  but  ftill  under  the  reftraint  of  his  cryance.     Ex" 
ilia,  torment a^  ieila^  morbos^  naufragia^  mditare^  ut  nullit 
fis  malo  Tyr^^i    «  t^pfcft  b^ttfflitoents^   tott^^,  Wars, 
^*  difeafes,  and  fliipwrecks,  that  thou  may'ft  not  be  fur- 
*^  jprifedby  anydifafter,"  What  good  will  this  curiofity  da 
us,  to  anticipate  all  theihcbnVeniencies  of  htirtian  natur^ 
^lid  tOr  prepare^  qurfelyes,  with  fo  much  froulsfe,  to  tiit^t 
even  things,  which  perha|:fe  will  never  befall  us^ }'  FirM^ 
fajfii  trijMiam  facit^  pati^op  f ;  "  it  troubles  tStiS^ii 
n:^uch  that  they  may  poflibly  fijfiet,  as  if  they  really 
did/*    Not  only  the  blow,  but  the  drack  of  the  wWp 
Urikes  us.    Or.  like  people  in  a  fevfeif,  for  il%  cerf^ihljr  4 
fever^  to  go  iiuniediateiy  and  fcourge  yourfelf,  becaufe 
it  may  fall  out,  that  fortune  may  one  day  m«ke  you  uh* 
dergo  the  lafli ;  and  to  put  on  your  furred  gOWft  -at  Mrd* 
fommer,  becaufe  you  will  ftand  in  need  of  it  at  Chriftmas  ? 
Thtow  yourfelves,  fay  they,  into  the  Experience  of  all 
thfievila^  nay  the  worflthat  can  poflibly  befall  you ;  frt^kfe 
th^  trial  and  there  ftand  faft.  On  the  contrary,  the  hioft 
eafy,  and  moft  natural  way  would  be  to  bani'fh  even  thd 
thoughts  of  them.     They  will  not  come  foon  enough, 
their  ttue  exiftencfe  doeis  not  continue  witli  us  longenough^ 
we  muft  lengthen  and  extend  them  in  thought ;  we  mudt 
incorporate  them  in  us  before-hand,  iafid  there  enteftailS 
them,  as  if  they  would  not  otherwife  make  a  reafonable 

•  Sciu  cpiH.  91.  et  107.  t  Sen,  epift.  74, 
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impreffion  upon  our  fenfes.  We  fhall  find  thei^i  Hear^ 
enough  when  they  come,  (fays  one  of  the  leaders,  not 
one  of  the  tender,  but  of  the  moft  fevere  fefts)  in  the 
mean  time  favour  thyfelf,  believe  what  pleafes  thee  beft*"* 
What  good  will  it  do  thee  to  befpealc.artd  anticipate  thy 
ill  fortune,  to  lofe  the  prefent  for  fear  of  the  future ;  and 
to  make  thyfelf  at  this  inftant  miferable,  becaufe  thou 
art  to  be  fo  in  time  ?  Thefe  are  his  words.  Learning 
indeed  readily  does  us  one  good  office,  in  inftrufting  us 
cxa£tly  in  the  dimenHon  of  evils* 

Curis  acuens  mor  talis  cor  da  ^. 

Whetting  human  minds  with  needful  care. 

it  were  pity  that  any  part  of  their  bulk  fliould  efcape  ou^ 
fenfe  and  knowledge. 

Ofwbut  ufe  ^^  ^^  certain,  that,  for  the  moft  part^ 

b^eparatioft       preparation  for  death  has  admitiiftered 
for  death.  ^jQ^e  torment  than  the  thing  itfelf.  It  was 

of  old  truly  iaid>  and  by  a  very  judicious  anthor^  minus 
\afficit  ftnfus fatigatio^  quam  coj^ifatio  t .;  "  fuftering  afflidts 
*^  the  fenfes  lefs  than  the  apprehenfion  of  it.'*  The 
thought  of  prefent  death  fometimes  of  itfelf  aniihates  us 
with  a  prompt  refolution  no  longer  to  {hun  a  thing  that 
IS  utterly  inevitable.  Several  gladiators  have  been 
known,  who,  after  having  fought  timoroufly,  have 
courageoufly  entertained  death,  offering  their  throats  to 
the  enemies  fword,  and  bidding  them  difpatch.  Th6 
remote  fight  of  future  death  requires  a  courage  that  is 
flow,  and  confequently  hard  to  attain  to.  If  you  know 
inothowto  die,  never  trouble  yburfelf ;  nature  will  fully 
inftruft  you  upon  the  fpot ;  (he  will  exadtly  do  thiat  bu- 
finefs  for  you,  take  you  no  care : 


•  Seneca,  ep«  13.  &  ^S*  f  VirgU.  Geo.*lib.  u  ver.  it}& 
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tncertam  fruflra  mortales  funeris  horam 

^^itis^  et  qua  Jit  mars  aditura  via  t 
P^ma  minor  certamfubitb  per f err e  ruinam^ 

S^wd  timeaSj  gravius/uJUnuiJfe  diu  *• 

IMortalsj  in  yarn's  your  curiofity 

Xo  know  the  hour  and  death  that  you  tnuft  did^ 

Better  your  fate  ftrike  with  a  fudden  blow. 

Than  that  you  long  Ihould  what  you  fS^  foreknow. 

W"e  trouble  life  with  the  care  of  death,  and  death  with 
the  care  of  life.     The  one  vexes,  the  other  frights  us* 
It  is  not  againft  death  that  we  prepare,  that  is  foo  momen- 
tary a  thing ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  fufFering,  without 
confcquence,  does  not  deferve  particular  ptecepts.    To 
fay  truth,,  wc  prepare  ourfelves  againft  the  preparations 
of  death.     Philofophy  enjoins,  that  we  ihould  always 
have  death  before  our  eyes,  to  forefee  and  confider  it 
before  the  time ;  and  then  gives  us  rules  and  precautions 
to  provide  that  this  forefight  and  thought  do  us  no  harm  t 
juft  fo  do  phyficians,  who  throw  us  into  difeafes,  to  theJ 
end  they  may  have  a  fubjeft  for  their  drugs  and  their  art. 
If  we  have  not  known  how  to  live,  it  is  injuftice  to  teach 
us  to  die,  and  to  make  the  end  different  from  the  reft 
of  the  life.     If  we  have  known  how  to  live  confiftently 
and  quietly,  we  Ihall  know  how  to  die  lb  too.  They  may 
boaft  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  Tola  pbihfophorum  vita, 
c$mmentatio  mortis  ejif;^^  that  the  whole  life  of  a  phl- 
lofopher  is  the  meditation  of  death."    But  I  fancy,  that 
though  it  be  the  end,  it  is  not  the  aim  of  life.  It  is  its  end^ 
its  extremity,  but  neverthelefs  not  its  objeft. 

It  ought  to  be  to  itfelf  its  own  aim    ^j,^  ^^^  ,;^ 
and  dengn;  its  true.ftudy  is  to>9rdet,     of  life. 
govern,  and  fufFer  itfelf.     In  the  number  of  many  other 

•  Propeitins,  lib.  ii.cle^*  s/vcr  «  I, «. 
t  Cicero  Tufc.  Qgir<l.  lib,  i.caip<  jo. 
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offices,  whicli  the  general  and  principal  chapter  of  ^now-^ 
ing  how  to  live  coitiprehendis,.  is  the  article  of  knowtug^ 
how  to  die ;  and  did  not  our  fears-  give  it  weighty  one  of 
the  lighted  too; 

Simple  nature  '  '^^  J^S^  of  t!i«m  by  tlw  titiHty,  and 
difpofei  lit  to  die  By  the.  naked  truth,  the  leflbas  of  fimpK-^ 
trith  a  better  ^ity  ate  not  mux:h  inferior  to  thofe  u^hich 
SLrSotlc*"*"       learning  teaches  to  the  contrary.    Men 

differ  in  fehtimerit  and  force,  we  mufl:  lead) 
them  to  their  own  good,,  according  to  their  capacities^ 
and  by  various  ways ; 

* 

^0  me^  cufwjue  rapil  impejtas,  defifcfi0es  \ 

.For  as  thetempeft  drives,  I  (hape  my  courfe. 

I  never  faw  any  countryman  among  my  neighbour*  enter 
into  the  thought  of  what  countenance  and  affurangc  he 
^ould  pafs  over  this  laft  hour  with ;  nature  teaehes  him 
not  to  dream  of  death  till  he  is  dying  ;>  aqd  then  he  doe» 
it  with  a  better  grace  than  Ariftotle,  upon  whom  death* 
preffes  with  a  double  weight,  both  of  itfelf,  and  by  lb 
long  a  premcditatioat  of  it.     Therefore  it  was  the  opinion* 
of  Ca^far,  that  the  death  which  was  the  leaft  thought  of 
beforehand,  was  the  eafeft  and  the  moft  happy.    Fins 
ioUt  quamnse^efiy  qm  aiUeMe^^m  veceffetfi  *jv;  '*  he 
grieves  more  than  is  neceffary,  who  grieves  before  it  is 
neceffary.**    The  bitternefs  of  this  imagination  fprings- 
from  our  curiofity.     Thus  do  we  ever  hinder  ourfelves^ 
deiiring  to  anticipate  and  over-rule  natural  prefcriptions. 
It  is  only  the  learned  doftors  who  dine  worflr,  when  in  the 
bed  health,  and  knit  their  brows-  at  the  image  of  deftth.* 
The'  common  fort  Hand' in  need  of  no  remedy  or  confo- 
lation*,,  but  juu  in  the  fhock,  and  when  the  blow  comes  ^ 
and  think  no  more  of  the  matter  than  juft  what  they  eiTi- 
dure.     Is  it  not  then,  as'wefay,  that  the  ftupidity  and 
want  of  apprehenfion.  ia  the  vulgar  gives  them  fliis' 

^  Bpr.  lib.'L  epift.  i<  vcv.  15^  f  Senec..einft.^8^.  '  ^ 
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pati^Ce  ih  ptcfent  evils,  and  this  profound  thppgh|lei!i. 
tieft  of  foture  finifter  accidents  ?  Are;  tfieir  iihclifeVftand- 
ings,  by  being  more  grofs  and  dull,'  lefs  to 'be  penetrated 
afid  nlovied?  If  it  be  fo,  let 'lis  henceforth,  for  tJod's 
fake>  recommend  ftupidfity,  which' To  gently  leads  its  dif* 
ciples  to  the  laft  favour  we  are  proqiiftd  frprti  leai-nin^i 
^  ^VV^e  have  no  waftt  of  good  mafters,"  w.Ho  are  interWre- . 


^.     ^  ,    .  (ge^tl'e   , 

men,)  that  if  I  iiitrear  you  rtdt  ^to  put  me  to  death, '  I 
**  ihall  iiivolved  rnyfelf  in  the  elidrge  of  nijr ^ccuferj^^, 
-^  Which  is,  that  I  pretend  to  be  wifer  ttikri'    '^^^^ ' 
*^  others^  as  having fome  more fecret know-     ing^s  in  Pj^toi 
«  le^dfee  of  things  that  are  above  andBelbw      "^'^"^  ^'*>^e^ 

^Vi^r  1  bowvery  well,  thatjha^^ihei.    SSS^X 
*'  tber  D^en  familiar  nor  acquainted   with     exatn^pieto  fai- 
M  death-  ,pot"ha\re  ev^r  fein  ' any  perfo^    'X^^t'   ' 
^  tnat  has  tried  its  qualities^  frotttTvhcrai     amply. "  ' 
*'  to  intorm  myfelf*    nuchas  fear,tt,fa^ 
«*  j>bfe''they  'kn>W  ii ;  a>  for  my  P^rt;'  I  iieijthei-  kn(>w 
**'whi^tit'i$,  n^fr  what  is  flone  in'tW^^^  }^^^}^ 

** .jS  J3elrhaps  aqf  indifferent  tiling  -Mrha'p^^  a  thiftg  Wte 
•^  .dc^fired;    li  is '  neyerthelef^*  to  hV  believ|ed,  if  it'b^  a . 
*^  tranfmigr^tion  from  ofte  pl^ce'toanpt^^^   that  it  is^ 
*Vbettering  of  one*s  ,conditioii,  W  go  jive  with  fo  many 
'^  CTeit  perfons  deceafed,  kncl  to  6e  exempt  Jrorri  hav^g, 
apy  faore  to  d6  witJiunjuftj?nd.coi*ruptj^^         j^fit 
be  ah  annihilation  df  bur  being,  ft  Is  yfet  aljOTeringpf 
•'  pne*s  condition,  to  enter  into  afortgdnd  peaijeablfcni^ 
*5  "We  find  nothing  mpi^  fweet  in  life"th§n'ciuiet  repdfe^ 
^^  and  profoqnd  fl<4ep  without  dreams^    ^The  things  that 
I*  i  know  to  be  evil,  fuch'as  to  gflend  dne^s  neighbour^ 
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*' drid  to  difobey  onVs  fuperiori  whether  It  be  God  ttf 
V  man,  t  carefulhr  avbid :'  luch  as  I  Ao  not  kilow  >vhe'tl{ei:. 


**.f6re,  as  to  what  concerfts  me,  you  maj  do  as  you  IhaU 
^^  think  fit-;  butj^  according  to  my  mithQcJ  giving Jiift 


^^  and  wholefome  advice^  I  do  affirm,  that  you  will  4o 
^^  your  cohfciences  more  right  to  fet  me  at  liberty^  un- 
•*  le6  you  fee  further  into  riijr  ca(ufe  than  I  do  myfelf. 
^'  And  judging  according  to  inf  f^tt  actions,  both  pub- 
*^^  lie  and  privaite,  aecormhg  t0  my  intentions^  and  ac^ 
*'  cording  to  the  profic  that  Co  many  of  my  fenow-^citi- 
*^  zens^  both  old  and  yottt^  daily  fisap  from  my  conver- 
^  fation^  and  the  good  I  ^  to  you  all^  you  cannot  duly 
*'  adqui^  }^oiirfelves  toward*  my  merit,  o\ii  by  ordering; 
*^  that,  my  poverty  confidered^  I  ihoukl  he  maifi^aincii 
*^  ift  die  Pry  taneum  *,  at  the  public  expence  ;  a  IbiBg 
^*  that  I  have  often  kndwn  you  with  Icfs  feafon- grant  to 
**  others.    Do  not  impute  k  t(f  obftittacy  or  difffain,  that 
''  I  do  not,  according  to  the  cufto^fii^  fupplicate,  and 
'*  endeavour  to  move  you  to  compaffion.    I  have  both 
'*  friends  and  Idndred  ;  fiot  being  (as  Homer  fays)  begpt- 
^  ten  <^a  btock  or  of  a  (tone,  any  more  than  others,  that 
are  able  to  preleftt  themfeTves  before  you  in  tears  and. 
mourning,*  and  I  have  three  defolate  children  to  move. 
*^  you  to  pity.     But  I  ihould  do  a  Ihame  to  your  city,  at 
*^  the  age  I  am,  and  in  the  reputation  of  wifdom  where^, 
••  in  I  now  ftand  to  appear  in  fuch  an  abjedt  form..  What 
**  would  men  fay  of  the  other  Athenians  ?  I  have  always 
^*  admonilhed  thofe  who  have  frequented  my  leftures.. 
*^  not  to  redeem  their  lives  by  an  indecent  adion  %  and, 
**  in  the  wars  erf  my  country,  at  Amphipoli^i  Potidea,. 
^  Delia,  and  other  expeditions  where  I  have  been,  I  have, 
effedhi^lly  manifefted  how  far  I  was  from  fecuring  my 
fafety  by  my  ihame.  I  would  moreover  endanger  yoar. 
duty,  and  tempt  you  to  unhandfome  thingf :  r  of  it  is 
not  for  my  prayers  to  perfuade  you,  but  the  purt  and 
folid  argumrents  of  juiike.    You  have  fwotn  to  the 
Gods  to  keep  yourfelves  thus  upright,  add  it  would 
(eeni  as  if  Ifufpe(fted,  or  would  recriminate  upon  you^ 
^  ihould  I  not  believe  that  there  are  Gods :  and'  I  would 
f^gite  evidence  againft  myielf,  not  to.  believe  in  them 
*•  as  I  ought,  by  miftrufting  their  condudt,  and  not  pure- 
**  ly  committing  my  affair  into  theif  hands.  I  entireFy  rely 
^  upon  them,  and  hold'  myfelf  afTured,  they  wilt  do  in 

•  The  public  cxcUeiauep. 
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Of  J^lgifii^nomf.       , ,  ^  j-fy 

«'  this  wb^t  fliaTl  be  moft  fit  both  ft»  you  and  me.  Good 
^  men^  whether  living  or  4ead,  have  no  reafoix  to  fear 
^  the  Gods/' 

"Wa^  fhis  a  childiih  pleading  of  a  fuMimity  incofi- 
celvaMe^  and  was  it  unneceffary  ?  Truly,  he  had  very 

food  reafon  to  prefer  it  to  that  which  tfee  great  orator 
-yfias  had  penned  for  him ;  adpiiiraljjy  pouched  indeed 
in  the  judiciary  ftyte,  bm  unworthy  of  fo  noble  a  criminal. 
IMd  one  fuppliant  word  fall  from  the  mouth  of  Spates  ? 
Did  that  tranfcendent  virtue  ftrilce  foil  in  the  tei^gbt  of 
its  glory  ?  Did  his  riph  and  powerful  pature  commit  his 
defence  to  art,  and,  in  his  higheft  attempt  did  he  re- 
iriovmce  truth  and  fimplicity,  the  ornaments  of  his  fpeak- 
ing,  to  deck  it  with  the  embelliflitaent  of  figures,  and 
tiie  equxvocartions  of  premeditated  fpeech  ?  He  did  v^ry 
wifely,  find  like  himfelf,  not  to  corrupt  the  tenourof  an 
incorrupt  life,  and  ;to  deface  fo  faqred  an  image  of  the 
iiuman  form,  for  the  fake  of  fpinning  out  his  decrepi- 
tude to  one  year  longer,  and  to  betray  the  immortal  me- 
mory of  that  glorious  ^nd«    H^  lived  not  to  )iimfelf,  but 
for  an  example  to  the  wprldt    Wovild  it  not  haye  been 
^  pufadic  ^damage,  that  he  ihoul^  iiave  ended  his  life^aAec 
9  la;E^  ai^d  obfqure  manx^r  ?  Doubtlefs,  that  ^arelefii 
ajdd  indiflffprent  qoncern  of  his  abwt  death,  very  well  de*» 
ferved  that  poflerity  Ihould  hav^  the  more  .concern  for  it, 
ivhich  they  alfo  had.  And  ther^  is  nocking  fo  juft  in  juf- 
fice,  as  what  fortune  ordained  for  his  recomqaLendation. 
For  the  Athenians  abominated  all  thofe  who  had    beeii 
fhfi  caufp  of  his  death  to  fuch  a  d^gcee^,  xhac  they  avoided 
them  asjexcpmmunicated  perfons,  and  looked  upon  every 
-^Dg  as  polluted,  that  had  been  but  touched  by  them  ^ 
no  one  would  waih  with  them  jn  the  baths ;  none  would 
falute,  or  own  acquaintance  with  them ;  fo  that  at  laft, 
unable  longer  to  fupport  this  public  hatred  they  hanged 
tlhcmiielves.    If  any  one  Ihould  think,  (hat  amongK  fo 
|nany  ether  Qsamples  that  I  had  to  chufe  out  of  the  fay* 
ings  of  Socrates,  for  my  pr<^i^nt  purpofe,  I  have  made  an 
ill  choice  of  this,  and  judge  that  this  difcourfe  is  elevated 
;^ve  the  conaBion  opinion :  I  nwft  teU  thep>  that  I 

•  All  tfiii  if  exaftiy  copied  from  Plutarch^s  treatife  ^f  «nvy  and 
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iiave  pufpofelj'dorieit;  for  I  am  of  another  opinion,  and 
tutik  it  a  dlfcourfc  in  rdrik  and  fimplicity  much  behind 
agid. inferior  to  what  it  is  Gommnrionly  ta^kcn  for.  He  re^- 
prefents  with  ah  inartificial  boldnefs,  and  a  childifh  ie- 
curity,  the  piire  and  firft  impreffion  and  ignorance  of  na- 
ture, f'or  it  is  to  believed,  that  we  have  naturally  a  feat 
of  pain,  but  not  of  death,  for  its  owq  fake. 

Death  iii»k«s  a  ..  ^^  ^^  ^  ?^^^  of  being,  and  no  lefs  cflfcn- 
j^t  of  qujr  tial  than  living.    To  what  end  fhould  na-» 

bcinFf,  and  i$        ^^^^  j^^y^  beeot  in  US  a  hatred  toit,  aixd 

to  nature.  3  horror  of  It,  conlKJenng  that  u  is  of  fo 

great  utility  to  her  in  maintaining  the  fuc- 
^eiSon  and  viciffitude  of  her  works  ?  And  that,  in  thi$ 
vniverfal  republic,  it  ferves  more  to  birth  and  augment 
tation,  than  to  deftruftion  or  ruin. 

^'Jlc  rerunf/umma  novatur  ^, 


k 


'J4'tlh  dnimas  una  meat  a  dfdii  f . 

•  •    •  ■ 

The  failing  of  one  Irfe,  is  the  paff^ge  to  a  thoiifiina  otKcf 
Svcs  ;  nature  has  itiiprinted  in  beafts  the  care  of  tKeni4 
felvcsj  and  of  their  prefer  vation.  N^,  they  proceed  fo  fafj 
Sts  to  fear  the  being  worfe,  to  avoid  hittihg  or  hurtiiij^ 
fhemfelvcsi  and  to  be  afraid  of  our  haltering  and  teatlttgr 
tKetb ;  accidents  which  are  fubjeft  to  their  fenfe  anH  cipei 

fiMlt'nousofthcir  cannot  f(^ar^  nor  have  they  the  raoflty  rci 
j^fcfcrvatioii.  ^  imajgihc  and  Conclude fuch  a  ffiingaTs  3^ 
Yeai  it  Vs  ia^d,  that  we  fee  them  not  only  chearfiilfy  btti 
Hergb  it,,  liorfes  f^r  the  moft  part  neighing,  and  iwkhi 
fhgirife  ^hen  th^ey  die  j;  nay,  they  moreover  feek  it  athcfed, 
tk  wh^ch  Elephants  have  given  many  examples, 
KocrWVswayof  •  ^?*  l>elTdes  all  this,  ij  hot 'the  way  ^ 
rpcakingai>diiv.     atguing  which  Socrates  here  fhakes  uft 

frfm^our*^'^  ^^?  ^^q^allv  admirable,  both- for  its  ffms. 
iroraouu.  pHcity  and  vehemence  ?    Really,    it   li 

much  more  czffy  to  fpeak  lite  Ariftotle,  and  to  liveli^b 

"  ♦  Lucpeft,  Itb.  11.  v«r*  74, '  -f  1  know  not  wli^eMoiifiklgiiefbiinil 
there  words,  nor  confequently  what  they  iignify  in  tbeoriginalj  but 
^oiitaign^  immediacely  Aibjoiiis  xV^  f^oTe  he  would  ha?e  them  bear. 


'^  than  to  ^eak  and  live  as  Socrates  di3.    There 

extreme  degree  of  perfed:ion  and  difficulty.    Art 

^caniiot:  reach  it.    Now,  our  faculties  are  not  fo  trained 

up.       W'e  do  not  try,  we  do  i)ot  know  thep^,  we  inveft 

'^urfelves  with  thofe  of  others,  and  let  our  bwn  lie  idle, 

^Iks  io^e  CHie  naay  fay  of  me,  that  I  have  here  pnly  made 

a  noregay  pf  foreign  flowers,  and  have  brpught  nothijog 

cof  my  own  but  the  thread  that  ties  thcra. 

laearneft,  I  fo  far  yield  to  the  com-     with  what  viewr 
xpon  opimpn»  that  thofe  borrowed  orna-    Montaigne  has 
Toents  ascpompany  me,  but  I  do  not  think    ^*?»i;g«^  hisbook 

^t_  ,      r       Ky    ^        ^'      ^^•^  ,  With  oaotationt 

that  they  tonally  cover  aod  hide  mej  that 

is  quite  contrary  to  my  defign^  who  defire  to  make  a 

jSsiew  of  nothing  but  what  is  my  own,  and  what  is  my 

os^w  by  nature  :  and  could  I  have  beeja  fure  of  credit. 

J    had  at  all  adventures  fpoken  purely  alonQ.     i  loaq 

iHXyftlf  rpere  and  more  every  day  beyond  my  purpofe 

and  firft  method,  upon  the  account  of  idlei^efs  and  the 

Rumour  of  the  age.     If  it  mifbecomes  me,  as  I  believe 

4t  d0e$,  it  is  no  matter,  it  may  be  of  ufe  'to  fome  other. 

^ome  quote  Pl^to  and  Homer,  who  never  faw  either  of 

ttiJb^iQ .;  and  I  alfo  have  taken  paflages  far  enough  from 

«their  fovirce.     Having  a  thoufand  volumes  about  rae 

in  the  place  where  I  write,  I  can  prefently,  without 

trouble  or  learning,  borcow,  if  I  pleafe,  from  a  dozen 

^qch  fcrap-gatherers  as  I  am,  authors  that  I  do  not 

JGQUch  trou|:ile  myfelf  with,  to  embellifli  this  treatife  of 

-iPhy  fiogn^my.     There  needs  no  more,  but  a  preliminary 

icpittle  of  the  German  model,  to  fluff  me  with  quota* 

itions,  an4  !ve,  by  that  means,  g®  a  begging  for  the 

fiquorilh  glory,  to  che^t  the  fitly  world.    Thefe  lumber- 

•^ies  of  jjoi^mOn  places,  wherewith  fo  many  furnilh  their 

,ftudies,  are  of  little  ufe  but  to  common  fubjeds,  and 

jferve  but  for  a  Ihew^  and  not  to  diredl  us ;  a  ridiculous 

fruit  of  learning,  which  Socrates  fo  pleafently  difcufles 

iigainii  Euthydemus..     I  have  feen  books  compofed  of 

^oatters  that  were  never  either  ftudied  or  under ftood ; 

-the  authors  committing  to  feveral  of   their    learned 

iikods^  the  examination  of  this  and  the  other  matter 

A  a  4  to 
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to  compile  them  ;  contenting  thcmfclvcs  for  their  fhare 
to  have  projcfted  the  defign,  and  by  their  induftry  to 
have  bound  up  this  faggot  of  unknown  provifion  ;  the 
ink  and  paper  at  leaft  are  theirs.  This  is  to  buy  or  bor- 
Xow  a  book,  and  not  to  make  one ;  it  is  to  fliew  mthy 
riot  that  a  man  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  whereof 
they  may  be  in  doubt,  he  cannot  make  one.  A  prefi- 
dent  in  my  hearing  boafted,  that  he  had  heaped  up  two 
hundred  and  odd  common  places  in  one  of  his  judg* 
nients :  in  telling  this,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the  ho- 
nour that  had  been  attributed  to  him.  In  my  opinion, 
a  pufillanimous  and  abfurd  vanity  for  fuch  a  fubjed, 
and  fuch  a  perfon.  I  do  quite  the  contrary ;  and  amongft 
fo  many  borrowed  things,  am  glad  if  I  can  fteal  one, 
lllfguifing  and  deforming  it  for  fome  new  fervice.  At 
the  hazard  of  having  it  faid,  that  it  is  for  want  of  under- 
ftarding  in  its  natural  ufe,  I  give  it  fome  particular 
drefs  with  my  own  hand,  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  lb 
gbfolutely  ftrar.ge.  Thefe  expofe  their  thefts  to  view, 
and  value  themldves  ^pon  them.  And  alfo  they  have 
mors  credit  with  the  laws  than  with  me.  We  naturalifts 
think  that  there  is*a  great  and  incomparable  preference 
in  the  honour  of  invention  to  that  of  quotation. 

If  I  would  have  fpokc  by  learning,  I  had  fpeke  fooncr ; 
1  had  writ  in  a  time  nearer  to  my  ftudies,  when  I  had 
more  wit,  and  a  better  memory ;  and  would  fooner  have 
trufted  to  the  vigour  of  that  age  than  this,  if  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  profeffed  writing.  And  what  if  this  gra- 
pious  favour  which  fortune  has  even  now  offered  mc 
upon  the  account  of  this  work,  had  befallen  me  in  fuch 
a  time  of  my  life,  irjftead  of  this,  wherein  it  is  equally 
defirable  to  poffefs,  and  to  lofe  ?  Two  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, great  men  in  this  faculty,  have  in  my  opinion^ 
Ipfl:  half,  in  refufing  to  publifh  at  forty  years  old,  and 
ph  tiling  to  flay  till  threefcore.  Maturity  has  its  defedfi 
Old  age  unfit  for  ^5  Well  as  vprdupe,  and  worfe;  and  old 
writing  of  agc  IS  as  uufit  for  this  kind  of  buiinefs  as 

^^^^*'  for  any  other.     He  who  commits  his  dc- 

f  repit  age  to  the  prefs,  is  a  fool,  if  he  think  to  fqueeze 
any  thing  out  thence  that  docs  not  reprefent  him  de-\^ 

formed 
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formed  with   dotage  and  ftupidity*    Our  un<]erftand- 

^^gs  grow  coftive  and  thick  as  they  grow  old.     I  deliver 

my   ignorance  in  pomp  and  plenty,  and  my  learning 

fcantily  and  poorly ;  the  latter  accidentally  and  accefTo- 

rily»    the  former  principally  and  exprefsly ;    and  write 

purpofely  of  nothing  but  nothing,  nor  of  any  fcience 

but  that  of  infcience.    I  have  chofen  a  time,  when  my 

life,  which  I  am  to  give  an  account  of,  lies  wlK>Uy  before 

xnc  i  what  remains  of  it  holds  more  of  death.     And  of 

xny  death  only,  ihould  I  then  be  as  talkative  as  fbmc 

arc,  1  would  moreover  give  notice  at  my  4^parture. 

Socrates  was  a  perfedt  pattern  of  all 
great  qualities:  I  am  vexed  that  he  had,  Krof'^b;dy 
lo  deformed  a  body  as  it  is  faid,  and  fo  unfuitable  to 
unfuitable  to  the  beauty  of  his  foul,  him-  ^^  ^^^  ®^ 
lelf  being  fo  amorous,  and  fo  captivated 
with  beauty.  Nature  furely  did  him  wrong.  -  There  is 
nothing  more  probable  than  a  conformity  and  relation  of 
the  body  to  the  foul.  Tpfi  animi^  magm  refers  guali  in 
forpore  Ucatijint :  muha  enim  e  corpQn  exiftunt^  qua  acuant 
mcniem :  mulia  qua  obtundant  * ;  ^<  it  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  in  what  bodies  fouls  are  placed,  for  many  cor* 
poral  qualities  iharpen  the  minid,  and  many  others 
blunt  it/*  This  fpeaks  of  an  unnatural  uglinefs  and  de- 
formity of  limbs :  but  we  call  that  ill-favourednefs  alfd, 
which  is  an  unfeeinlinefs  at  firfl  fight,  being  principally 
lodged  in  the  face,  and  which  difgufts  us  by  the  com- 
plexion, a  fpot,  a  forbidding  countenance,  ibmetimes 
from  fome  inexplicable  caufe,  where  the  limbs  are  never- 
thelefs  of  good  fymmetry  and  perfedt.  The  deformity 
that  clothed  a  very  beautiful  foul  in  Stephen  la  Boedus, 
was  of  this  predicajfhent.  This  fuperficial  uglinefs, 
which  neverthelefs  is  always  the  mod  imperious,  is  of 
leaft  prejudice  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  and  of  little  cer- 
tainty in  the  opinion  of  men.  The  other,  which  by  a 
more  proper  name,  is  called  a  more  fubftantial  deformi- 
Cy^  ftrjkes  deeper.    Not  every  ihoe  of  glofly  leatherjj 

'  Cicerp  Xufc  lib.  i«  cap.  13. 

but 
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liut  every  fhoc  neatly  made,  {hews  the  true  fliape  of  ehc 
foot  wkhin  iu 

Socrates  faid  of  his  deformity,  that  it  denoted  his  foul 
to  be  as  deformed,  had  he  not  correded  it  by  inftrudson; 
but,,  in  faying  fo,  I  believe  he  did  but  jeft,  is  hi$  cuftom 
was>  and  never  fo  excellent  a  foul  made  a  jeft  of  itfelf. 
Wirittdiebeawtv  I  «nnot  repeat  too  often  how  great  an 
•f  the  body  i«.  efteeni  I  have  for  beauty,  that  potent  and 
i^l^^U^JL"?      advantageous  qualitv.     He  called  it  a 

Ibort  tj^ranny,  and  Plato,  the  privikgc 
of  nature.     We  have  nothing  that  excels  it  in  repuca^ 
lion  J  ithas  the^rft  place  in  the  commerce  of  men  ;  it 
|)refeilts  itfelf  \o  meet  us,  feduces  and  prepoffeffes  our 
ju<^inflpt  wkh  great  autho^ty  and  wonderful  impreffion^ 
Phrytte  jiad  loft  her  caufe,  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent 
advocate,  if,  by  sending  her  robe,  Ihe  jaad  not  corrupt- 
tcd  her  judges  with  the  luftre  of  her  beauty*.     And  i 
find  thgt  Cyrus,  Alei^ander,  and  Ca^far^  the  three  maften 
of  the  wprld,  never  negleded  beauty  in  tjbcir  gre^teft  af- 
fairs ;  IK)  more  did  tfce  firft  Scipio.     The  fame  word  ia 
Greek  fignifies  bcautifid  and  good;  and  the  Ifofy  Ghoft 
4>ft  calls  tlaofe  goody  whom  he  means  b^antifnf^     J  would 
willingly  maintain  the  priority  of  things  caliecf  good,  ac- 
cording to  the  fong,  which  Plato  \  caUs  a  tiriyial  one, 
taken  out  of  fome  of  the  ancieqt  jpoets;  viz.  healthy 
-»iutiftil  •cr-       beauty,  and  riches.     Ariftotle  fays,  that 
ioMfittotwn-      the  riglit  of  command  appertain^  to  th^ 
mand.  beautiful  %  and  that  whenthere  are  pe|- 

loQS  whofc  beauty  refembles  the  images  of  the  gods,  ve- 
fieration  is  likcwlfe  due  to  them.  When  one  a&ed  him  % 
iriiy  people  oftner  and  longer  frequented  the  company 
•  ^i  handfome  perfons  ?  "  The  queftion,*'  Ikid  he,  ^  i% 
**  not  to  be  iiked  by  any  but  one  that  is  blind.**  The 
ipaoft  and  the-greateft  pbilofophers  pai4  for  their  fchoof- 

^  Sextus  Empiricus  adverius  Matliematicosi'lib.  xi.  p.  65.  QuintiluKi 

« v/ho  rq^orU  tile  fi^me  pvifogc  albHfoed  tdJ^hryne  dte  invonUd^^f  d)»f  x*. 

pedientt  whereby  (he  gained  the  favour  of  her  jQd^es,  Inftit.  driitor. 

lib.  \\.  c^ap.  15,  but  Athenaeus  gives  the  honaurof  gainiivg  her  caufeta 

Hyperides.  f  GorgUsPlit.  p«  )o$.        ,    '   t  BiQgeDe$  Laert.  in 

'  ilie  Ui'e  of  Ariftotle,  lib.  V.  §  t. 
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ingy  and  ac4uired  wifdom  by  the  favoiif  and  mediatioa^ 
6i  tlieir  feeauty.    Not  only  in  the  men  that  ferve  me^ 
bv|t  alio  ia  the  heafts,  I  confid^r  beauty  as  Uttle  fliortof 
goqaneis* 

ITct  1  fancy  tlbat  the  fliape  and  make    An  advantage- 
of  a  face,  ai^a  thoTe  lineaments  by  which    ous  ph^aogna- 
rfaen  guels  at  our  tempers*  and  our  future    5?3[  "Jf  ^^^^j^c^Jy- 
fortunes^  is  a  thing  that  is  not  very  di-    fine  features  of 
X^&X^  and  limply  to  be  ranked  in  the    the  face. 
clafs  of  beauty  and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good 
fmell  and  ferenity  of  air  promifes  health,  npr  than  every 
fog  and  {link  does  infe&ion  in  a  time  of  peftiloioe* 
Such  as  accufe  ladies  of  contradidtiDg  their  beauty  by 
their  ihanners,  are  not  always  in  the  right;  for,  in  a 
face  which  is  none  of  the  beft,  there  may  be  an  air  of 
honfefty  and  fidelity  :  as,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  fome- 
tiines  feen  betwixt  two  lovely  eyes,  certain  menaces  of  a 
jdarigefous  and  malignant  nature*     There  are  fome  phy- 
fibghomies,  that  are  favourable,  fo.  that  in  a  crowd  of 
yiaoribu^s  enemtesi,  you  would  prefently  chufe,  amongfl: 
men  you  never  faw  before,  one  rather  than  another^  to 
whom  to  furrehder,  and  with  whom  to  truft  yout  lif«, 
and  yet  riot  properly  for  the  fake  of  his  beaUty. 
'   A  man's  countenance  is  but  a  ttender    ^etHerwya^ 
lecurity,  and  yet  is  fomething  to  be  re-    furance  may  be 
garded  tpo  :  and  if  I  were  to  lafli  men,  I    ^^^^"^^^^^^ 
would  mbft  fevercly  fcourge  the  wicked    ^  ^   *^  **^* 
pnes,  who  belye  and  betray  the  promifes  that  nature 
has  planted  in  their  foreheads.    I  would  with  great  feve- 
my  puniih  mailice  in  a  courteous  afpeft.    It  fcems  as  if 
there  were  fome  happy  and  fome  unhappy  facfes  ;  and  1 
believe  there  is  fome  art  in  difttnguifhing  affable  from 
filly  faces,  fuch  as  are  (lern  from  the  rigid,  the  malicious 
from  the  penfive,  the  Coy  from  the  melancholic,  and 
fuch  othter  b^deiring  qualities.  There  are  beauties  which 
are  not  only  baUghty,  bur  four ;  and  otheis  ihlit  are 
charming  and  alfo  infipid.     To  prc^nofticate  future  ad- 
f<0|}twre9,  19  a  thing  that  I  fliall  leave  undeddedb 

I  h^vc, 
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The  precept  of  ,  \  have,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  hav^ 
a  conformity  to  laid  dfewhere,  fimply  and  nakedly  cm- 
ij^ie  of  great  braced  this  ancient  rule,  **  that  wc  (houl<f 
ei^r«?thn^ard  **  not  fail  to  foUow  naturc,  and  that  the 
to  the  outward  «  fovercign  precept  is  tp  conform  our- 
*"*^  •<  felvcs  to  her."     I  have  not,  as  SocratesL 

did,  corrcfted  my  natural  temper  by  the  force  of  reafon, 
and  have  not  in  the  lead  molefted  my  $nclitKition  by  art. 
I  go  on  in  my  old  wav  j  I  contend  not.  My  two  prin- 
cipal parts  live  of  their  own  accord  in  peace  and  good 
inteHigcnce,  and  my  nurfc's  milk,  thanks  be  to  Gocl» 
vas  tolerably  wholcibme  and  in  a  good  ftate.  Let  me  fay 
this  by  the  way,  that  I  fee  a  certain  image  of  fcholaffiS 
honefty,  almoft  only  in  ufe  amongft  us,  in  greater 
cfteem  than  it  is  really  worth ;  a  Have  to  precepts,  and 
fettered  with  hope  and  fear.  I  would  have  it  fuch,  as. 
that  laws  and  religions  Ihoutd  not  mafce,  but  perfect 
and  authorize  it,  fuch  as  has  wherewith  to  fupport  itfelf 
without  helpi  fuch  as  is  rooted  in  us  by  the  leerfi  of  uni- 
Tprfal  reafon,  and  imprinted  in  every  man  by  nature. 
Tliat  rpafop  which  reclaimed  Socrates  from  his  vicious 
bent,  rendered  him  obedient  to  the  gods,  and  the  men 
ef  authority  in  his  city  j  courageous  in  death,  not  be- 
caufe  bis  foul  was  immortal,  but  bccaufe  he  is  mortal. 
]t  b  a  dodrine  ruinous  to  all  governnient,  and  much 
more  hurtful  thgn  ingencoys  and  fubtje,  which  perfuades 
the^  people,  that  a  rdt^ops  belief  is  alone  fufficient,  and 
without  morality,  to  fatisfy  the  divine  juftice.  '  Cuftom 
demonftrates  to  us  a  vaft  diftin&ion  betwixt  devotion 
and  confcience*  I  have  %  tolerable  afpc^,  both  in  forct^ 
^nd  interpretation ;  *' 

^ii  dixi  habere  mt  ?  Imo  bdiui  Cbrinu  •, 

Heu  /  tantum  attriti  airports  ojfa  vides  \. 

•    •  •    - 

Have,  faid  I,  Chremes  ?  Now,  alas  I  not  fo ; 
But  I  had  once,  e*er  1  was  brought  fo  low. 

f  Tereptii  Heaut.  ad.  i.  fceiu  t.  ver.  4}.  %  From  mhtmet 

floutaigne<jiiotfd  this  line  I  know  hot.     •  *  -^ 

and 


--  -  ... 
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which  makes  a  quite  contrary  appearance  to  that  of 


it  has  oft  befallen  mc,  that  upon  the    Two  notable 
mere  credit  of  my  prefence,  and  my  very    prooft  of  great 
afpeta^  perfons  who  had  no  manner  of    mI^m^m^ 
l^noVvledgc  of  snej  have  put  a  very  great    rlVed  from  bU 
confidence  in  me,  whether  in  their  own    ^^^* 
affairs  or  mine :  and  I  have  in  foreign  parts  obtained 
favours  lingular  and  uncommon  ;  but  two  inflances^  are 
perhaps  worth  particular  relation.     A  certain  perfbn  de* 
liberated  to  furpiifc  my  houfe  and  me  in  it;  hii.arti&e 
was,  to  Gome  to  my  gate  alone,  and  to  be  importunate 
to  be  let  in  :  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  had  reafon  ta 
repofe  a  confidence  in  him^  as  being  my  neighbour,  and 
Jbniething  related,  to  me^.    I  caufed  the  gate  to  be  open- 
ed to  him,  as  I  do  to  every  one,  and  in  he  came,  quite 
frighted,  his  horfe  panting,  and  all  in  a  foam«     He 
prcfcntiy  entertained   me  with  this  flim-flam :  "  that 
**  about  half  a  league  off,  he  bad  unluckily  met  with  a 
**  certain  enemy  of  his,  whom  I  alfo  knew  and  had  in- 
*'  deed  heard  of  their  quarrel  >   that  this  enemy  had 
**  purfued  him  very  hard  ;  that  he  therefore  fled  to  my 
**  gate  for  refuge;  and  that  he  was  in  great  trouble  for 
*•  nis  followers,  whom,  he  faid,  he  concluded  to  be  alf 
*•  either  dead  or  taken."     I  innocently  did  my  beft  to 
comfort,  hearten,   and  refrefli  him.      Prefently  after, 
came  four  or  five  of  his  foldiers,  who  prefenied  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  pountenarice  and  affright  to.  get  in  too, 
and  after  them  more,  and  ftill  more,  very  well  mounted 
and  armed,  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty, 
pretending  that  they  had  the  enemy  at.  their  heels.    This 
myftery  began  a  little  to  awake  my  fufpicion.     I  was  not 
ignorant  what  an  age  I  Hved  in,  how  much  my  houfe 
might  be  envied,  and  I  had  fcveral  examples  of  others 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  met  with  filch  fort  of 

fuefts.  So  it  was,  that  knowing  there  was  nothing  to 
e  got  in  having  begun  to  do  a  courtefy,  unlefs  I  went 
through  with  it,  and  as  I  could  not  difengage  myfelf 
from  them  without  fpoiling  all ;  I  chofe  the  moft  na- 
tural and  fiinple  way,  as  I  always  doy  and  invited  them 

aU 
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all  to  cpmc  in.  And  in  truth,  I  am  vcrjr  naturalljr  tfifj^ 
little  inclined  to  iuifpicion  and  diflruft.  '  I  willingly  iii-^ 
#cline  towards  cxcufe,  and  the  mpft  favpyrajjl^  conftfije- 
tiqn.  I  take  rnen  according  to  the  comrnpn  run>  anci 
do  not  believe  there  can  be  fucb  perverfe  and  unnatural 
inclinatipps,  unlefs  convinced  by  manifeft  evidence, 
more  th$n  I  do  monfters  and  miracles ;  I  am  moreover 
a  ipao  who .  willingly  commit  myfeif  to  fortune,  a^^ 
throw  myfelf  headlong  into  her  arms ;  and  have  hither- 
to found  more  reafpn  to  applaud,  than  to  cciidemn  my* 
felf  for  it;  halving  found  her  more  fqlicitpus  ,of,  and 
Eapre  9,  friend  to  my  affairs,  than  I  am  myiel A  There 
are  fome  aftioRs  in  my  life,  wherein  my  conduft  ri^ay 
juftly  be. called  difficult,  or,  if  you  pleaj^e,  pru4ent. 
Yfit  .pf  thofe,  fupppfing  the  third  part  to  h^ve  been  myr 
o^Xh  dqubtlefs  the  .other  two  thirdj  ^ffexe  richly  her^m 
y^€  are,  methinkjs,  4:0  blame,  in  that  \vejjlo  npt  pnoy^h 
truft  heaven  with.our  affairs,  and  challenge  more  froni 
our  pwn  cpndujft  than  appcrt^in^  to  us;  And  therej^re 
it  is  thjat  our  defigns  fg  oft  .mifcarxy.  Heaven  is  dif- 
pleafcd  ^t  the  extent  that  jtve  attribute  ip  jthe  jprjeroga- 
tivcs  of -human  prudenpe  in  ,pr^udice  of  its  pwn,  and 
^brid^es  .then;i  the  ;mpre  we  ftretch  them.  T^e  laft 
cfomers  kept  tbemfelyes  on  horfeback.in  my  cpjut,-yar<^ 
Vfliilft  their  leader  was  w}th  m^  in.  the  parlpur,  wnp 
wpuld  npt  have  his  horfe  fet  up  in  the  ftable^  jlaying,;he 
would  imxnediatelv  retire,.  a3  foon  as  he  Ihbuld'have 
news  of  the  reft  of  jii|S  men.  He  faw  himfelf  matter  of 
^i&enterprize,  .and  nothing  npw  remained  bj^t  the  cjcc- 
cution.  He  has  fince  feveral  times  faid  ffor  be  was  not 
^ib^med  to  tell  tjie  ftory  himfelf )  that, niy  .cbuntenancjs 
and  freedoin  had  fnatched  the  treachery  out  of  his 
hands.  He  again  mounted  his  Iwr/e,  his  fpllpw;ers;havjn|g 
continually  their  eye;S  intent  upon  hiin,  to  fee  when  iie 
would  give  the  figp^i  very  niuch  aftoniiked  to  fee  him 
.ii)arch;a,w^y  an^.l^ave. his  prey  behind  h)m.  Anpther 
time,  relying  uport  I  know, not  what  truce,  ;>ewly  pub- 
Jiiji^d  in  the  armyi  I  took  a  journqr  thrpug^h  ,a  vei;y 
ftcjtle  country,  jljad  npt  rid  far,. before  it.gpt  wind, 
^;)jiji  twp  gr  ;t^js.e^.Jjrtie$  »f .  horfe,  /roin  fev^r^l^pl^p^^^ 

!    were 
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'  lent  out  to  take  me  v  <^wt  of  rlrera  the  third  4^ 

overtrook  me,  where  I  was  charged  by  fifteen  or  jtwcntf* 

genitlemen  in  vizors,  followed  at  ^  diftance  by  a  b^ud 

of    ragamufEas.     Here  was  I  furrounded  and  tafcen^ 

^rawn  into  the  heart  of  a  neighbouring  foreft,  difmownt- 

cd^    robbed^  my  trunki  rifled,  ray  c2ket  taken,  aud  xxq 

borfes  and  equipage  divided  apiongft  new  m^fters,  •  Wc 

ita<I  here  a  very  loRg  contcft  about  my  iT^nfom,  wluo^. 

they  fet  fa  high,  that  is  was  plain  I  was^not  known  \^ 

^etn.  They  were  miorcover  in  a  very  igreat  debate  ^bowt 

my  life ;  and  in  truth,  there  w.^re  fever^l  aiarming  Qxr-» 

cutnitanGes  that  chreateued  me  with  the  -dai^or  J  w« 

then  :in^ 

Tunt  animis  t^pus^  JEnea^  tunc  peaorefinm  *. 

*  Then,  then,  jEneas,  was  there  need 
Of  an  undaunted  -heart  indeed* 

Iftill  infixed  upoi*  the  letter  of  the  truce,  that  they  Ihouldl 
only  have  the  gain  of  what  tkey  had  already  taken  frpm 
m^y  whacb  was  not  to  be  defpifed,  without  pfomife  of 
Utty  other  f anfonj^  After  we  had  b«en  two  cm:  ihree 
fcours  in  this  place,  and  after  they  had  mounted  me  pi| 
a  pitiful  jade  that  was  not  likely  to  run  away  from  them, 
wd  committed  me  to  the  guard  of  fifteen  or  twentyfear- 
quebufiers,  and  difperfed  my  fervants  to  other,^,  haviiig 
given  order,  that  they  Ihould  carry  us  off  prifonersfevc^^ 
ral,  w^ys ;  when  I  was  got  fome  two  or  threer  mufquet- 
ihot  from  the  place, 

yam  prece  PoUuciSy  jam  C&Jloris  imflorata  f  1 

•  Whilft  I  implored  Caftor  and  Pollux  aid  J. 

t^fefiidden  and  unexpeded  alteration  happened.  I  faw- 
-the  chief  of  them  return  to .  me  with  milder  language, 
•making  fear«h' amongft  thte  tTQppers  for  my  Joft^bag- 

.   ^  VirgiU,£aeicl.]tb.  vi.ver*  26X.    ^         +  Catullus,  lib.  xvi.  yfr.6> 

t  Or  as  Mon^iigne  might  have  faid  ht  bir  ovui  language  t  .after  I'iia» 

inadea  vow  toallthe fatmtiiv ?aira(}ifeytor4asiiift<'PFot<ftAiiU>i9y»,iAid2e 
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gage^  and  cauling  as  much  as  could  be  recovered  to  t>tf 
reltored  to  iric,*  even  to  my  caiket :  but  the  beft  prefent 
they  made  me,  was  my  liberty ;  for  the  reft  did  not 
xtiuch  concern  me  at  that  time.  The  true  caufe  of  {o 
fudden  a  change,  and  of  this  fecond  thought,  uithouc 
any. apparent  impulfe,  and  of  fo  miraculous  a  repent- 
ance, at  fuch  a  time,  in  a  fcrious  and  deliberate  enter* 
prize,  and  which  was  become  juft  by  cuftom,  (for  at  the^ 
firft  dafti  I  plainly  confefled  to  them,  of  what  party  I 
was,  and  whither  I  was  going)  is  what  I  do  not  yet 
rightly  apprehend.  The  moft  eminent  amongft  them, 
who  pulled  off  his  vizor,  and  told  me  his  name,  faid  to 
me  over  and  over  again,  that  I  was  obliged  for  my  de- 
liverance to  my  countenance,  and  the  franknefs  and  cou- 
rage of  my  fpeech,  which  rendered  me  unworthy  of  fuch 
a  misfortune,  and  he  deiired  me  ta  be  in  no  dread  of 
the  like  again.  It  is  poffible  that  the  divine  Bounty 
chofe  to  make  ufe  of  this  mean  inftrument  for  my  pre- 
fervation.  It  moreover  defended  me  the  next  day  froni 
other  and  worfe  ambulhes,  which  even  thefe  had  given 
me  warning  of.  The  laft  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  is  yet 
living,  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftory ;  the  firft  was 
killed  not  long  ago. 

The  firapiicity  ^^  ^V  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  anfwer  for  me,  if 

of  his  intention  men  did  not  read  in  my  eyes  and  words> 

cu/^^  ^**  ^*"  the  innocence  of  my  intention,  I  had  not 

and  his  language,  lived  10  long  Without  quarrcls,  and  with- 

prcvented  his  Qyt  priving  ofFence,  confidering  the  in- 

courfc  from  be-  difcrete  liberty  I  take,  right  or  wrong,  to 
io|:  refented.  fay  whatever  comes  into  my  head^  and  to 
judge  ralhly  of  things.  This  pradtice  may  with  reafon  ap- 
pear uncivil,  and  ill- adapted  to  our  way  of  converfation ; 
but  1  have  never  met  with  any  who  have  judged  it  out- 
rageous or  maliciotks,.  or  that  took  ofFence  at  my  liberty, 
if  nc  had  it  from  my  own  lips.  Words  repeated  have 
another  kind  of  fenfe,  as  well  as  found.  Neither  do  I 
hate  any  perfon  whatever;  and  am  fo  flow  to  offend 
that  I  cannordo  it,  to  ferve  reafon  itfelf.  And  when  oc- 
caiibn  has  calledme  to  condemn  criminals,  I  have  rather 
filled  in  the  firidnefs  of  jultice^    Ut  snagis  feccari  nolimi 

quam 
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fuamjath  animi  ad  vindicanda  peccafa  haheam ;  *'  fo  that 
**  1  have  more  concern  for  men's  offences,  thaa  a  heart  to 
punifli  them  *.     Ariftotle,  it  is  faid^  wa? 
reproached  for  having  been  too  merciifui     Ariftotle  rc- 
to  a  widced  man  f.     *^  I  was  iod?.ed,     "Q^lmtm. 
"  faid  hfe,  merciful  to  the  niah^  but  riot  i^ 

his  wickednefs/'  Ordinary  judgmentis  are  exajperated  to 
punifliment  by  the  horror  of  the  crime.  But  this  cools 
itiirie.  The  horror  of  the  firft  murder  makes  me  fear 
the  fecond,  and  the  deformity  o^the  ikft  cnielty  makei 
toe  abhor  all  imitation  of  in  TThat  may  be  applied  to 
me,  who  an^  but  a  knave  of  ci\ib's,  which  was  faidl  at 
Charillus  king  of  Sparta,  J,  '^  he  cantiot  be  good,  b^^ 
**  caufe  he  is  not  ferete  to  the  wicked.  Or  thus;  fot 
Ihutarch  delivers  it  1[)dth  thefe  ways,  as  he  does  a  rhou- 
iaxid other  things,  variouflf,  an4  contrary  toorie  anotheh 
**  He  rriuft  tieeds  be  good,  becaufe  he  is  fo  feven  to  thb 
**  wicjced  §.**  Even  as  in  laiVful  adttohs,  1  d©  not  care  to 
fee  concerned  when  others  ai^  olfended  by  them ;  fo  to 
fay  the  truth,  in  lawful  things,  I  do  pot  ihake  coii^fdence 
enough  of  employing  myfelf  when  others  approve  them* 


» ■  -  ■ 


CHAP.    Xtir. 

■    • 

Of  Bxferience. 

THERE  is  no  defire  more  natural  Why exptf}. 

than  that  of  knowledge :  we  try  all  '^'tilZ^'',^ 

e  ways  that  can  lead  U6  to  it ;  where  inform  os  4i 

th  fan  is  wanting^  we  therein  employ  eic-  J^ings!^'  ^ 
reaicuce; 

•  tittt  Wviut  Hb.  xtix.  cap.  jj^.  -ftoiPgr.  J^atrt.  in  tbe^Kfc^f 

^iftetle,  lib.  v.  fd^.  17.  |  Plutarch,  of  the  Di^^reoce  betwixt  the 
Flatterer  and  tlie  Friend 9  chap.  16.  •  %  1  caniiot  itfiagitifc  frbfft 

which  of  Plutarch's  tracts  Montaigne  took  tUis  refle^Vion  ;  but  in  the 
Utafelft  qf  Envy  »nd  H^fr^d  ^lutarcb  gives  it  \x%  t%z&\y  a«  k  i$  hi  |bft 
preceding  note,  ^iz.  '<  How  (hould  he  be  good^  whe^  he  \%  not  rigid  tQ 
*«  the  wicked/*  chap.  3. 

Vol.  III.  B  b      ■  Per 
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Ter  varies  ufus  ariem  experientiafeciff  "  * 

Extmplo  mmftrante  viam  ^. 

By  various  proofs  experience  art  has  form'ily 
Example  being  guide. 

« 

tvhicli  IS  a  means  much  more  weak  and  cheap.  But  truA 
is  fo  great  a  things  that  we  ought  not  to  difdam  any  me- 
dium that  will  guide  us  to  it.  Reafon  has  fo  many  forms, 
that  we  know  not  which  to  adhere  to  j  experience  has  no 
fewer.  The  confequence  we  would  draw  from  the  cpm- 
.parifon  of  events  is  uncertain^  by  reafon  they  are  always 
unlike^     There  is  no  quality  fo  univerfal  in  this  image 
of  things  as  diverfity  and  variety.     The  Greeks,  the 
Xa^tins,  and  we,  for  the  moft  exprefs  example  of  fimili- 
tude,  have  pitched  upon  that  of  eggs.     And  yet  there 
Jiave  been  men,  particularly  one  at  Delphos,  who  could 
diftinguifh  marks  of  difference  amongft  eggs  fo  well, 
that  be  cever  miflook  one  for  another ;  and,  having  many 
|iens,  could  tell  which  had  laid  it  -f.     IMiSmiritude  in- 
trudes itfclf  into  our  works  ;  no  art  can  arrive  at  a  per- 
fSSi  fifnilitude.     Neither  Perozet,"lii6r  any 'other  card- 
maker,  can  fo  carefully  poliih  and  blanch  the  backs  of 
his  cards,  that  fottie  gamefters  will  not  diftinguilh  them 
by  only  feeing  them  Ihuffled  by  another  :  refemblance 
does  not  fo  much  make  one,  as  difference  makes  another. 
Nature  has  obliged  herfelf  to  make  nothing  like  to 
andther*  ^  ^ 

Of  what  ufe  ^^^  Y^^  '  ^^^  "^^  much  pleafed  with 

is  the  multi-       his  opinion,  who  thought  by  the  multitude 
faws*^  ®^  of  la\ys  to  curb  the  authority  of  judges,  by 

retrenching  them.  He  was  not  aware 
that  there  is  as  much  latitude  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws,  as  in  their  form ;  and  they  deceive  themfelves, 
who  think  to  leflen  and  Hop  our  debates  Hy  fummoning 

•  Maniliusi  lib.  i.  ver.  6r.  f  Cicero  Aoad,  Q^aeft.  \\h*  h. 

us 
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b^  to   tiie  exprefs  Words  of  the  Bible:   firice  human 
Wit  finds  as  large  a  field  for  controverting  the  fenfc  of 
another,  as  for  delivering  his  own  ;  and,  as  if  there  were* 
lefs  animofitjr  and  bitternefs  in  gloffing  than  inventing. 
We  ice  how  much  he  was  deceived ;  for  we  have  more 
l^ws  in  France,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  the  world  bcfideis^\ 
and  more  than  would  be  neceflaty  fot  the  regulation  of: 
all  the  worlds  of  Epicurus.     Ut  oUm  fiagitiiSj  fit  nunc 
Ugihus  laborartius^ :  ^^  fo  that   as   formerly  we  were^ 
*'  plagued  with  vices,  we  are  now  as  fick  of  the  laws :"  ybt  ^ 
we  have  left  fo  much  to  the  opinion  ind  decifion  of  * 
our  judges,  that  there  never  was  fo  full  and  uncontrolled' 
a  liberty.     What  have  our  legiflators  got  by  culling  out^ 
an  hundred  thoufand  particular  cafes,  affd  fafts,  andBy* 
^ding  to  thofe,  an  hundred  thoufand  laws  ?  This  num- 
ber Wolds  no  manner  of  proportion  with  the  infinite  di-^ 
verfity  of  hurtian  adrioiis  5  the  multiplications  of  ov3|r  in*> 
vention  will  never  reach  th6  variety  of  examples.    A(}d| 
to  them  an  hundred  times  as  mslny  moi^C)  yet  it  will  neiver  i 
happen,  that  of  events  to  come,   any  one  will  foli  out^  ^ 
that,'  ift  the  millions  of'  events  fo^hbfert  and  recorded, 
fliall  fo  rally  with  aay  one,  and  be  f6  cxa€tiy  coupleS'and^ 
com.pared' with  it,  that  there  will  nof  remain  fonie  ^if-" 
Ctjmftance  and  divcriity  which  will  require  a  variation  of ' 
jndgment.     There  is  little  relation  betwixt  our  adtions. 
that  are  in  perpetual  ttiutation, -and  the  laws  that  arfe 
fixt  and' immoveable';' the  moft  to  be  defirfedj  are  ihpfe/ 
which  are  the  moft  rare,  the  moft  fimplfe,  ahd  general  :- 
and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that  we  were  better  to  haV<£ 
none  at  ail>  than  to  have  thenii  fo  numerous.  ■   -'  '* 

Nature  always  gives  them  better,  th^h  The  laws  of  ' 
thofcidre-which  we  make  ourfelves ;  wiD-  "^watiirebettef  •  '  ' 
liefs  the  pidture  of  the  poets  golden  iage,  tbanmr  qwi^-m- 
and  tbeftate  wherein  we  feej^nations  Five,  who  haVe  w^ 
Qtheri  Some^there  arcj  who, lor  their  on-'  PaiTcngcrs*  *^''' 
ly  judged  take  the  firft  paffet  by  that  tta-  maHeufeof  :  >* 
vels  along  their  mountains,  to  determine  ^^^M^z^^*  f 
their  ca^  :  and  others,  whoy  on  their  jnarket-'day^  c'htsfe 


•  •»i   ..1'     •«  «"* 
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out  fome  one  at^ongft  thcm^  whp  decides  at|  ^^ 
ciiptravcrfies  or  the  fpor,  WHat;  ganger  wo^ld  theye  be, 
it  tbe  wifeft  ihould  thus  determir^  qurs^  $ccor(^li^  to^ 
oc;purrcnces,  ^nd  by  fight,  without  obligation  of  exam- 
fJe  and  confequence  ?  Every  flipe  to  hts  own  foot.  Wheft 
lung  Fcrdinaiyl  fent  colonies  tR>'  the  Ii>d>c5,|  be  ^ifely 
prpyided  tJiat^  tbey  ihpuld  not  qzny  along  wkhtfe^ra  any 
ftud^ms  of  the  long  robe,  j^ft  law-fuks  i^^Id  get 
f^otiogin  that  new  world ;  as  bifing  a  ici^mc^  in  its  own 
nature^  the  mother  of  altercation  and  divi(ioE( ;  ji^dging; 
v^{itL  Piato,  that  Ij^wyers  and  pl^yficians  are  th.?  pefts  of 
a^  country*. 

How  comes  it  to  p^fs  that  ogr  com- 
%w  fe  QsOmf  ft  j^ipn  language,  fo  eafy  for  all  other  ufesy 
tkcvut^jic*^  '^^o}Be?  olj'fcujre,  mA  VPinteUigiblc  in 
topguje.  whi^h  . . vyilji^,  ^pd  cqntrads  ^  And  that  he  who  fi> 
SS?.^^^^^^  ^^^^y  expreffes  hiiif^elf,  wbatjever  he 
bM^mesofi^iKf  ^aks  or  wfiteSj  c§nppt  6t\d  in  this  any 
?S.Ca'n!'i«">Mf  way  €^  4eclaring:hjfi|fe^^^  which  is  not 
^^flSitt^tt*..  listl^.tp  do^bt^  cwtradiaion.?  If  it 
f    .  "  benpt^tibgt  the  gf?at  men  of:  this  ;irt,  ap- 

j^^yin^th^felT^  with  pjecyliar  at;tfntiof)r  to  euU  out 
h.ar4  A^pjfdg,  s^  ^rpi  areful  claufc.Bv  hav^  fo.  weighed 
cRpfy;  fyKf^WsL.iSnd  fo  thpro^jigMy  ;6fted  every  fort  of 
c^qQdiq^i^.tliat.jtjiey  are  pow  c^f^founded  %nd  intangled 
ig.^^qjii^i^Sy  of  figyres>  ^  apd  fp.  ma-ny  miputq  diviiiQ«?y 
t^^?::!^.  9^9  iJ9fjl<>Bg<ef  be  liable. t^  any  rulei  Qv  pT«- 
kvf^lon^  nor  ,%|vy  j^ertaiiji  intqljigfifpe/^.    C^n^Hfutlt .  efii 

mii¥^^  fi/Sf^  m-t^4v^rm  fpllm  <A  t»  ^  whoever  \% 
^  beaten  into.  |>q^djer  i?  ponfvfedt** .  A^  ^ov^  hay^  feej* 
children  xtj  to  luring .^Jiaafs  of  quickfilvep  into  ajQc^rtgin 
nunpi^  oCpirts^tJje^p  and  Work  it,  ftn4 

cndcttvottP  to  rec^uce  k  tp  their  own^^  >yttl,  th^  ^^^  ^^ejf 
i^tat^the  liberty :pf.^his  gen^pus  metal ;,  itbsjpiet  theif 
art,  and  liit:|dL\d^sf  and  fparkle^  itfelf  into  fe  m^ltf 
fcpar^te ,  bpdies^  as  are  iimiamerable;  fq  it  is  berei 
for  in  ibbdividicg  riikefe  fubtikies,  iiien  aye  apt.  tP  tt^ 

qtorfolibfiir-doufets,  tbey  are  led  mozmy^-o^Jkfitich^} 

*  be  Republ.  lib.  iiir  p.  6zu     .    .   .  f  S^^  cptft*-7fi 

••  <  and 


araddivtrfifjnn^  difficulties,  which  art  lengthened  and - 

diiperfed*     By  ftartttig  and  fplitting  of  queftions,  tkey^ 

make  the  world  fr uAify  and  abound  in  uncertainties  atid 

dif^mtes  ;  as  the  earth  ife  made  fertile,  the  deeper  it  is 

ploughed  and  tfce  moxt  tt  is  harrowed.     Diffi^uUaiem 

ju£ti  d93rina%  *^  ddftrine  begets  difficulty.'*  We  doubted 

of  Ulpian,  land  art  now  more  perplexed  with  Bartoluk 

and  Baldus.    We  ihould  blot  out  the  trace  of  this  in»» 

numerable  diveifity  of  opinions,   not  adorn  ourfelveir 

with  ity  and  intoxicate  pollerity.     1  know  not  what  to 

i&j  to  it^  but  experiehce  makes  it  manifeft,   that  fo 

niaoy  intei'prttatfons  divide  truth,  and  mar  k.    Ariftdtle 

^rit  to  ht  undtrftood,  which  if  he  could  not  be,  much 

Icfs  will  another  that  is  nx>t  fo  good  at  it ;  and  a  third 

tkt2^  he  who  e3fpteflcd  his  own  thoughts.     We  open 

tfeff  matter,  and  fyili  it  in  pouring  out.     Of  one  fulyed: 

^\Me  knake  a  thoufand,  and  in  multiplying  and  fubdivi* 

ding  them,   relapft  into  the  infinity  of  the  atoms  <5f 

Epictt'niis.     Newr  did  two  men  tniake  'the  fame  judg- 

Biicnt  of  tfie  feme  thing  ;  and  it  is   impoffible  to'fiftd 

two  Qpifeioas  tscaiSJrly  ialike,   not  only  in   feveral  men, 

but  in  the  fetb€  men,  at  different  times.     1  oft  fifti 

miatter  tjf  doubtj  of  things  which  the  commehtaiy  dif- 

daih^  to  take  hotice  of.     I  am  mod  apt  to  ftun^ble  on 

even  ground,  like  fonae  horfes  that  I  have  ki^own,  whteh 

make  xna&  trips  ii>  tli«  fmootheft  way, 

W  ho  wil  I  no t  fay  th  afc  glofics  augment 
doubts  and  ignorance,  fince  i^cre  is  no  one    Oteffcr  a W 
koak  to  fate  found,  either  hutnati  or  divine,    I'^^'XZ'iT 
which  tfce  world  bufies  itfelf  about,  whofe     oWcurt  xh^t 

difficuWcs  are  clfearcd  b^  interpretation.  J^ai^vThtt^If*  ' 
The  hundredth  combientator  ftiil  referi  the -books  of  " 
you  to  the  tieirt,  more  knotty  and  per-  the  faw, 
|)lexed  tbah  he.  When  were  ^p  ever 
agreed  anVongft  ourfelves,  that  a  bfook  had  enoroghv 
and  that  there  wa^  no  ratore  to  tre  faid  on  thp  fiir&jeft  ? 
This  is  mod  apparent  in  the  law  pleadings.  We  give 
the  ituthDrity  6f  law  tX>  ijwiiimeralyte  d^ofs,  arret*  nd 
ffifihitumy  and  to  as  many  interpretations  j  ya  d6  w^ 
find  any  end  of  the  neceifity  of  intfirpretiog  ?  U  tfecre  for 
:  ^  B  b  3     ^  »U 
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*11  that  any  progrefs  or  advancement  towards  tranquillity} 
or  do  we  (land  in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates   and 
judges,  than  when  this  mafs  of  law  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy ?  We,  on  the  contrary,  obfcure  and  bury  the  fenfc 
of  it.     Wo  difcovcr  no  more  of  it  than  what  (b  many 
inclofurcs  and  barriers  will  permit-     Men  are  not  fen- 
iible  of  the  natural  difeafe  of  the  mind.     It  does  nothing 
but  ferret    and   enquire,    and    is   eternally,  wheeling, 
plodding  and  perplexing  itfelf ;  and  like  the  filk-wormj 
luffocates   itfelf  in  its  own  web ;  or  like  mus  in  piccj 
**  a  moufe  in  a  tar-barrel,  which  the  more  it  ftruggles  to 
**  get  out»  is  the  more  entangled/*    It  thinks  it   dif- 
covers  at  a  great  diftance  I  know  not  what  glimpfc  of 
imaginary  light  and  truth ;  but  whilft  it  runs  to  it,   fo 
many   difEculties,     hindrances,     and  new   inquifitions 
crofs  its  way,  as  miilead  and  intoxicate  it.     Not  much 
unlike  -^fop's  dog,  that  feeing  fomething  like  a  dead 
body  floating  in  the  fea,  and  not  being  able  to  ap- 
proach it,  attempted  to  drink  the  water,  in  order  to 
lay  the  paflage  dry,  and  fo  drowned  itfelf.     To  which 
tallies,  what  ohc  Crates  *  faid  of  the  writings  of  Hera* 
clitus,   "  that  they  required  a  reader  who  could  fwim 
**  well,  that  the  depth  and  weight  of  his  doftrine  might 
^-  not  overwhelm   and   choak  him  '\.    It  is  nothing 
but  particular  weaknefs  that  makes  us  content  ourfelves 
with  what  others,  or  ourfelves  have  found  out  in  this 
purfuit  of  knowledge;    thofe  of  better  underftanding 
would  not  reft  fo  content;  there  is  always  room  and 
to  fpare  for  one  to  facceed^  nay  even  for  ourfelves,  and 
every  one   clfe ;  there  is  no  end  of  our  inquiries,  our 
ppd  is  in   the  other  world.     It  is  a  fign   either  of  a 
^contraifted  mind  when  it  is  fatisfied,  or  that  it  is  grown 
weary.  *  No  generous  mind  flops  of  itfelf;   it  .always 
puflies  on,  and  beyond  its  power ;  it  has  fallies  beyond 
its  compafs.  '  If  it   do  not  advance  and  prefs  forward, 
tod  fall  backy  rulh,  turn  and  wheel  about,  it  is  bud 

♦  According  to  Diogenes  I,acrt.  lib.  ii.  fea.  ««.  this  wa$  not  Crates, 

|;>iit6pcra^es»  who  faid  of  the  writings  of  HeracUtus,  tkat  tbey  had  need 
ofascxcellent  divers  as  any  in  the  ifle  of  Deles.  ;    .        *  =  ? 

f  Suida^  in  A9X{jf  ^jcXvf*€iT5.  ,    . 

fprightljp 
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aop  Iprigbtly  by  halves ;  its  purfuits  are  without  bound  or 
<3M  method;  its  aliment  is  admiration,  ambiguity  the  chace; 
iiiii  which  Apollo  plainly  declared,  by  alwa5's  fpeaking  touS' 
'tiiet   in  a  double,  obfcure,  and  oblique  fenfe  %  not  feeding,  but 
io5    atnufing  and  puzzling  us.     It  is  an  irregular  and  per-^ 
petual  motion,  without  exarripie  arid  without  aim.      Its  * 
inventions  heat,  purfue,  and  introduce  one  another. 


OIK 

m 


jUnfi  voit'cn  en  un  ruijfeau  coulanty 
Sans  fin  Vunfi  eauy  apres  T autre  roulanti 
:  ^Et  touS  de  rangy  d'un  eternel  conduit, 
ITunefuit  r autre y  6f  Vune  VautrefuH. 
Par  cette-cy,  celte-la  efipouJj[ee, 
Et  cette-cy  par  P autre  eft  devancee : 
Tvujiours  Veau  z*a  dans  l*eauy  &  touftours  eft-ce 
^efme  ruijfeau^  Cp*  touftours  eau  diverfe.  ' 

So  i-n  a  running  ftream  where  currents  play, 
Succeffive  waves  ftill.urgQ  their  liquid  way. 
And  a?  they  fwiftly  ^lidealopg  the^hore. 
Each  preffes  to  p*ert^ke  what*s  gqne  b^fprje. 
By  this  that's  evermore  pufli'd  on,  a^d  thi$ 
By  that  continually  preceded  is  : 
In  the  fame  courfe  the  river  ceafelefs  flows, 
Bpt  ftiil  new  \fraves  th^  varied  mafs  compofe# 

t  r 

There  is  more  ado  toiQt^rpret  interpretations  than  things, 
and  more  books  upon  book&  than  upon  any  other  fub-  ^ 
jcd: ;  we  do  nothing  but  comment  upaa  ona  another. 
Every  plaqe  fwarms  with  cpmmentaries  j  but  of  authors  ^ 
t)iere  is  gr^at  fcarcity.     Is  it  not  th^  principal  at;id  moft^ 
reputed    knpwledge  of  ou^.  times   to  underftand  the 
Ipamed  ?  Is  it  not  tlje  commoi)  ap4  final  aim  of  all  ftu-- 
dies  ?  Our  opinions  are  grafted  upon  one  another  ;  the 
firft  ferves  for  a  dock  ^  the  fecond,  the  fecond  to  the 
thircji,  thus  ftep  by  ftep  we  elimb  the  ladder.     From ! 
whence  it  comes*  to  pafs,  that  he  who  is  mtounted-higheft* 
pas  pft  more  honour  than  merit ;  for  he  is  got  up  but  a' 

B  b  4    *      '  grain 


graiQ  u]poi|  the  (boulders  of  the  1^,  hut  one.  JfdWi^r^ 
and  pejrb$p$  how  fooliftly,  bave  I  ftr^tched  friy  boofc^ 
to  make  it  fpeak  of  kfelf  >  f  oojiihlf  j,  if  for  no  other  re^fon 
bttt  this,  that  I  oughts  to  c^H  to  mind  what  I  fey  of 
others  who  do  the  iamd ;  th^t  the  foi>d  looks  they  fibi 
often  call  upon  th^ir  works,  wknefe  that  their  hearts 
pant  with  felf-love^  and  thW  even  the  difd^nful:  re- 
proaches wherewith  thejr  lalh  them,  are  no  other  than 
the  diffembled  careflesof  amairernal.kindnefs ;  according 
to  Ariftotle,  whofe  valuing  ^nd  undervaluing  himfel^ 
frequently  fpring  from  the  £ame  air  of  arroganqy:  I 
urge  for  my  excufe,  that  I  ought  in  this  xo  have  more 
liberty  than  others,  becaufe  I  purpofely  treat  o£  myfclf 
and  of  my  writings,  as  I  do  of  my  other  a£kionsi  ;  but 
though  03y  theme  turn  upon  iticlf,  f  know  ijot  whether 
or  no  every  one  elfc  will  take  fuch  liberty. 

Ourdifputcs  ^   ^^^^   obferved  in   Germany,    that 

ure  cndicfs,  aii4     Luther  has  left  as  many  and  moije  di- 
moftofthtrti         vifionS  and  difputes  behind  feirri,  about 

the  doubt  (4  his  opinions,  than  he  him- 
felf  raifed  about  the  holy  fcriptures.  Our  conteft  is 
verbal,  t  denland  what  nature  is,  what  pleafure,  circle 
and  fubftitution  are  ?  The  queftion  is  about  words,  and 
is  anfwered  in  the  (atite  Coin.  A.  ftone  is  a  body^  but  if 
a  man  IhOuld  further  Urge,  afld  what  is  a  body  ?  Sub- 
flance ;  and  what  is  fubllance  ?  arid  fo  on  *,  he  would 
drive  the  refpondent  to  the  end  of  his  dicftionary. 
Vrt  cithtitigt  ant  vt^ord  for  another,  and'  often  fof 
one*  lefe  undi^rfteod.  1  better  know  what  man  is, 
than  I  ktiow  what'  animal  is,  or  mortal,  or  ratiomrl. 
To  fiitisfy  &tit  doobf,  fhey  ghe  me  ground  for  three; 
if  h  the  Hydrd'St  head^.  Socrates  f  afked  Menoti 
what  tirtue  was ;  "  there  isi,  farsf  Menon>  the  virtue 

**  q{  2  maft  and  of  a  woman,  of  a  magiftratc  and  of 

.      .   •  ■  .  >  •  I  » » 

ioaus>,  Ibr  hjf  ^MratMla  shi4  (M  W^mf«f;»b}e^re94iiitf)e'Of  bis  {udg^ 
fjfnt^  w^olias  plainly  IBewn,  that  we  hate  no  clcstr*  exaft  idea  of  what 
liii  <^P  hb^tthtfy  KB.  h  6Hapi  ^.  f^.  ia.^ti6L  Ifti.  if.  chaf.'ia.  fcft.  », 
%.  of  l5if  ^^jr  orrtfhe  ftufiiam  UiritAfiW&n$* 
t  Plato,  in  MiKhone,  p.  409. 

^^  a  pri- 


^S  a  ptivste  pefftn^  oi  an  old  man>  ah4  of  a  child.   Ve^ 
**  ty  NveU>  fays  Sotrafesy  we  were  in  queft  of  oh6  virtue, 
•^  and.  ihfou  haft  brought  U3  a  fwarm;  wfe  put  one  q«ef- 
*^  tion5  aod  nbou  r^turneft  a  whole  hive/'    As  no  ev«nt, 
iv»?  no  ftMim  entirely  r^emWes  another*;  fo  there  is  not 
one    that  wtir^ly  differs  fifprn  another;  ftjch .it. tfce  ia-. 
g!»ikis  mixture  of  nature    If  o«r  f ac^s  ^yere  not  aliki?^ 
"we  fioiald  not  dijS^dguifti  torn  from  beaft  s  if  they  ^ere 
ni^   tinlifee,  we  coi^ld  tioi:  diftinguiih  ooie  man  fuoni 
aoiother.     All  things  hold  by  fome  fiitiilicude^  every  ex* 
aistplt  hal£s. .   And.  tihe  jn^lt^Him  which  i$  drawn  from  cx^ 
perionce  h  ^Xffvp  fiiuky  a))d  itti{;)eFfed ;  con^parifoiis  are 
alunr^ys  coupled  at  one  end  or  other ;  ib  do  the  laws 
ftt^fj^9  and  arfe  fi(fied  to  eveify>  o^n^  of  our  ai&irs  by  ibme 
wrefted^  biafled,  and  forced  interpretation* 
'  Since  thie  moral  laws,  that  concern  the  rpR      ^ 

pMrtkulac  dutjr  of  every  one  in  himfelf*  are  iiT/kw*  t^  . 
fo  hard  to  be  taught  ai»d  obferved,  as  we  €oa«er»  iha 
fee  they  ate;  it  is jkx  wonder  if thofe  w hich  ^^^l^f^  ^^  * 
govern  fo  nbany  particutos^  are  much 
more  9x  Po  but  coniider  the  forni  of  tbls  juHice  that  go- 
vert)t  uft^  h  is  d  true  tefiiinony  of  human  weaknefs^  fp 
fuU  it  is.  of  error  atid  contrluii^^ion.  Wl^dl:  we  find  to  be 
faVoux  and  fevetity  in  juftice,  (and  we  find  fo  much  of 
both^  that  1  know  not  Whether  the  medium  is  fo  often 
Hket  with),  af 6  fickly  parts,  and  unjuft  members  of  th^ 
very  body  ttad  eifcace  of  juftice.  The  country  people 
corner  to  brmg  me  news^  iQ  great  hafte,  that  they  jull 
Itft^  in.  a  iomlk  of  mide,  l  man  with  an  hundred  wounds 
upon  him,  who^vraiy^eli  breathing,  and  begged  of  theai 
Water  for  Jrity'^  fake,  wd  hrfp  to  ralfe  him  u^  J  faying, 
they  durft  not  cO0:ke  near  hitn^  but  rto  away^  left  the  of- 
fioecs  of  j  oft  ice  iliould  Catch  them  there ;  and  for  fear,  an^ 
it  ialla  out  with  thic^e  who  are  found  near  a  murdered 
p^dbds,  they  ihould  ht  called  ii^  queftioB  about  this  ac- 
cidoit  to  their  utter  mini  having  fteitber  money  not  any 
means  to  defend  their  iAnocence.  Whut  Aiould  I  bwe» 
faid  to  thefe  people  >  It  is  certain  that  thi&  oiEce  of  btii^ 
Rifloity  would  have  btou^l^  them  into  trouble* 

How 


HoWmany  innocents  have  we  knowif ' 
ctms*pun^(hcd       that  have  been  punifhed  even  without  the 
incoropiai-  judge's  fault,  and  how  many  more  are* 

ftrmi*af\aw         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  "^^  arrived  at  our  know- 
ledge? this  cafe  happened  in  my  titne^ 

Certain  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  a  murder  com- 
mitted ;  and  their  fentence,  if  not  pronounced,  was  at 
leaft  determined  and  concluded  on.     The  judges,  juft  in 
the  nick,  are  advertifed  by  the  officers  of  an  inferior  court 
hard  by,  that  they  have  fomc  men  in  cuftody,  who  have 
diredly  confcffed  the  faid  murder,  and  give  fuch  light- 
intothe  fad,  as  is  not  to  be  doubted*  •  It^Was  theni  not* 
withftanding  put  to  the  queftion,  whether  or  na  they 
ought  tp  fufpend  execution  of  the  fentence  already  pafied 
upon  the  former.  They  confidered  the  novelty  of  the  ex-r 
an^ple,  and  the  confequencc  of  flaying  judgments,  that 
the  ^ntence  of  death  was  duly  paned,  and  the  judges 
could  not  rctraft.    To  conclude,  thefe  poor  devils  were 
facrificed  to  tbe  forms  of  iaw;  Philip,  or  fome  other,  pro- 
vided againft  a  like  inconvenience,  after  this  manner. 
He  had  condemned  a  man  to  pay  a  great  fine  to  another^ 
by  a  determined  judgment.    The  truth  fome  time  after 
being  difcovered,  it  appeared  be  had  pafled  an  unjiift 
fentence ;  on  one  fide  was  the  reafon  of  the  caufe,  on  the 
other  fide  the  reafon  of  the  judiciary  forms.  He  in  fonic 
fort  fatisfied  both,  leaving  the  fenfence  in  the  ftate  it  was^ . 
and  out  of  his  own  purfe  paying  the  cofts  of  the  con- 
demned party.     But  he  hid  to  do  in  a  reparable  af&ir,  > 
ifiifte  were  irreparably   hanged.     How  many  fentenccs 
have  I  feen  more  criminal  than  the  crimes  ? 
The  innocent*  ^^^  this  makes  me  remember  the  ancient 

man  ts  not  fure  opinions,  *^  that  of  neceffity  a  man  muft 
of  iijs  life  or  t€  ^Q  wrong  by  retail,  who  will  do  right  in 
puuing  himfcif  "  the  grofs;  and  mjuftice  m  little  thmgs, 
into  the  baadi  <<  that  wiil  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  jufA 
^  i"  ^^^^  .  fi  lice  in  great :  that  human  juftice  k- 

"  formed  after  the  model  of  phyfic,  according  to  which, 
•*^all  that  is  ufefol,  is  alfo  juft  and  honeft  ;  a^dwhati^ 
"  held  by  the  Stoics,  that  nature  herfelf  proceeds  con-t 
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^  trary  to  juftice  in  moft  of  her  works  ;**  and  what  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Cyrenaics  *,  **  that  there  is  nothing  juft  in 
^*  itfclf,  but  that  cuftoms  and  laws  make  juftice  :*'  and 
tvhat  the  Theodorians  hold,  who  maintain  theft,  facri- 
lege,  and  all  forts  of  uncleanlinefs  jult  in  a  wife  man  +, 
if  he  knows  theni  to  be  profitable  to  him  ;  there  is  no 
remedy,  I  am  in  the  fame  cafe  thit  Alcibiades  was,  that 
I  will  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  put  myfelf  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  fliall  determine  of  my  head,  where  my  lif<j 
and  honour  ihall  more  depend  upon  the  care  and  dilir 
gence  of  my  attorney,  than  upon  my  own  innocence.'  I 
'would  venture  mj'felf  with  fuch  a  juftice  as  would  take 
notice  of  my  good  deeds  as  well  as  my  ill,  and  where  I 
had  as  much  to  hope  as  to  fear.     Indemnity  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  fatisfadion  to  a  man  who  does  better  than  not  to 
flo  amifs  ;  but  our  juftice  prefents  us  only  one  band,  and 
that  the  left  hand  too ;  let  him  be  who  he  will,  he  ihall 
be  fure  to  go  off  with  lofs. 

In  China,  of  which  kingdom  the  go- 
vernment andarts,  withoutcorrefpondence    ftfl?S*?*r.i.- 
With,  or  knowledge  of  ours,   furpafs  our     na  to  reward  . 
beft  exaniples  in  feverai  parts  of  excel-     ^^^  a^iom, 
lence ;  and  of  which  the  hiftory  gives  me    ^^inUk  thc\ad. 
to  underftand  how  much  greater  and  more 
various  the  world  is,  than  either  the  ancients  or  we  can 
penetrate,  the  officers  deputed  by  the  prince  to  vifit  the 
ftate  of  his  provinces,  as  they  punilh  thofe  who  behave 
thcmfelves  ill  in  their  places,  fo  do  they  liberally  reward 
thofe  who  have  carried  thcmfelves  above  the  common 
fort,  and  beyond  the  neceffity  of  their  duty  ;  they  there 
prcfent  thcmfelves,  not  only  to  be  protedled,  but  to  get; 
not  limply  to  be  paid,  but  to  be  rewarded. 
•  No  judge,  thanks  be  to  God,  ever  yet    Montaigne 
fpdke  to  me,  in  the  quality  of  a  judge,    never  had  a 
iipon  any  caufe  whatever,  whether  my  own,    ^"*'  ^'^  *?/ - 

^  I         i?  i_  r     /  •     •      1         •       court  of  iu(» 

or  that  of  another,  whether  criminal  or  ci-    tice. 

vil ;  nor  was  I  ever  within  the  walls  of  a 

prifon.     Imagination  renders  the  very  outfide  of  a  jail 

*  Dioff.  Laert.  in  (he  life  of  Arillippus,  lib.  ii.  §  921 

*  Ibid.  §99.  «   ..  V  . 

'         ' '  my 


^So  MoNTAiairt'^  E$)ats. 

my  arcrfibn  :  I  ^m  fo  fond  of  liberty,  that  ihould  I  be 
debvtcd  accefs  re  My  ceroer  of  tbe  Indies^  I  would  be 
iocaewhat  uneafy.     And  wbilft  Icdn6Bdtsithereartli  or 
atreUewhere^  I  (hall  never  lurk,  where  I  mufthideoiy* 
felf.     6ood  God  !  ho^  ill  ibould  I  bear  to  be  confined. 
^^^  rfXfiuy  people  are,  to  a  corner  of  the  kingdonit  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the  principal  ci« 
th%  and  courts,  and  the  liberty  of  the  public  roaas^  for 
having  quarrelled  with  our  laws»     If  thofe  under  which 
I  Hvej  fliould  b^t  wag  a  finger  at  me,  by  way  of  me-i^ 
Bace,  I  would  immediately  go  feek  out  others,  kt  tbeca 
1)e  where  t^aey  would  ;  all  my  little  prudence  in  the  civil 
war  wherein  .we  are  now  engaged^    is  enaployed,    tba<( 
th^y  may  not  hijfkler  my  .^refs  and  regre/s. 

Now  the  laws  keep  up  their  creditj^ 
ihtttUM^^  not  for  being  juft,  but  becaufe  they  are 
tiigte**  fimtf  lnvfs :  it  is  th^  myftical  and  the  fole  foun- 
d&he^^  ^'*-  dation  of  their  authority ;  and  it  is  well  it 
French  lawt,  IS  ib  $  they  being  oft  made  by  foote ;  for 
in  other  re*  ^^g  ji^oft  part  by  men  that  out  of  hatred 

rSiwSl"^"       to  equality,  fail  in  equity;  but  always 

by  men  who  are  vain  and  fickle  authors* 
Thttt  is  nothing  fo  grofly,  nor  fo  commonly  faulty  as 
the  laws.  Whoever  obeys  them  becaufe  they  are  jpft,  does 
fiot  juSly  obey  them  as  he  ought.  Our  French  laws^  by 
their  irfegularicy  and  defornnty,  in  feme  fort  lend  a  help^ 
ing  hafid  to  diibrdef  and  corruption,  as  is  niamfefi:  in 
fheir  diCpeoiation  and  execution.  The  command  is  jh 
perplexed  and  inconftant,  that  it  in  fome  meafure  eiccufes 
both  difobedience,  and  the  vice  of  the  interpretation,  tbe 
adoiiaifiratioti  and  the  obfervation  of  it.  What  fruit  then 
louver  we  may  reap  from  experience,  will  be  of  little  fcr- 
vice  to  our  inftruftion*  whi^^h  we  draw  from  foreign  ex<< 
amples;  ifwep^ike  fo  tittle  profit  of  that  we  have  of 
our  0wn>  which  is  more  famUiar  to  us^  and  doubtlefs 
fufHeiefit  16  in{bu<^  us  in  that  whereof  we  have  ^bfolutc 
need.  I  ftudy  myfeif  m^re  than  any  other  fubjeA  ;  this 
i$  my  tnetaphyfic^  this  tfty  imtuaral  philofopbyf    . 


^i  T>zus  hanc  mundi  tetnperet  arte  iomum^ 
i^avmi  e^orunsy  qu$deficUy  unde  6$aBi^^ 

Cornibus  in  pknum  menfirua  lunaeiUi : 
Vndefalo  fuf^4i,%$  ventf,  quid  Jlamine  capiH 

Eurusj' it  in  nuh€S  undi perennis  aqua. 
'     Sit  Ventura  dies  wundii  qua  fubru4t  a^ces  i 

^arit^  quos  agitat  mundi  later  ♦f^. 

By  what  m^^tis  God  the  imivQrfe  does  fwajr. 
Or  how  the  palc-fac'd  fifter  of  the  day. 
When,  in  encreafingj  caa  her  Jiprns  i^aitpj 
Till  they  contra^  into  9  full  orb^d  light} .. 
Why  ocean  of  the  winds  the  better  get, 
.Why  Eurus  blo\ys,  and  clouds  are  ilway^  wpt  j 
^     What  day  the  world's  great  faerie  m^ft  0'§«^w^ 
Let  them  enquire^  who  would  it^  fecxetsr  Jkty)wi 

In  this  univerfity,  I  fuffer  myfclf  to  be  ignoraqt^y  a|i4 
negligently  led  by  the  general  law  o^  the  worVl.    I  fta^l 
know  it  well  eiiough  when  I  feel  it ;  my  learning  <?%wiq5 
make  it  alter  its  courfe ;  it  will  not  changi^  itielf  fqt  Ojic  j 
it  1$  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a  greater  folly  to,  cqf  qi^  ^ 
man's  felf  about  it,  feeing  it  is  neceflarily  ^1^^,,  guil^lip; 
and  common.     The  bounty  and  capacity  of  th^  gpvi^ir-* 
nor  moft  abfolutely  difchargc  us  of  all  care  of  tl^e  go^ 
yernment,     Philofophical   inquifitions   and  comempla-' 
tions  ferve  for  no  other  ufe  but  to  feed  our  ciiriofity.  Pbji-^ 
Ipfophers^  with  great  reafon,  refer  us  to  the  rules  of  na* 
ture ;  feut  they  nave  no  need  of  fo  fv^blime  a  knowkdge:^ 
they  falfify  them,    and  prefent  us   with  natvwre^s  ftce 
painted  with  too  high-coloured  and  too  adulterate  a  cpm^ 
plexion,  from  whence  fpring  fo  noany  diiSeijent  pidtw^ni 
of  fo  uniform  a  fubjeft.  As  (he  has  given  us  feet  to  waUji 
with,  fo  Jias  Ihe  given  us  prudence  to  guide  us,  in  life  > 
not  fuQh  an  ingenious,  robuft,  and  majelUc  prudencei  a> 
that  of  their  invention,  but  yet  one  that  is  eafy,  quifit.imd 

•  Prop.  fib.  iii.  cleg*  5.  vcr .  ij^,  fcc.  f  I^Q^a.  lib.  u  vcr,  41  x- 

I  falu' 
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falutary;  and  fuch  very  well  perfortns  what  the  othef 
promifes,  in  Iviai  who  has  the  good  luck  to  knorw  hi>\v  to 
employ  itfincercly  and  regularly,  that  is  to  fay,  accord- 
ing to  nature.     The  mOft  finiply  to  commit  a  man'd^  felf 
to  nature,  is  to  do  it  the  moft  wifely.     Oh  what  a  loft, 
eafy,  and  whplfome  pillow  is  ignorance  and  incuric^fity, 
whereon  to  reppfe  a  w^ll  tur^ied  hekd  I  I  had  rather  un- 
derftand  myfelf  well  in  myfelf,  than  in  Cicero.  Of  the  ex- 
perience I  have  of  myfelf,  I  find  enough  to  make  me 
wife,  if'  I -were  but  a  good  fcholar.     Whoever  calls  to 
mind  theexcefsof  his  paft  anger,  and.td  what  a  degree 
that  fever  tranfports  him^  fees  the  deformity  of  this  paf^ 
fion  better  than  in  Afiftotle,  and  conceives  a  more  juft 
hatred  againft  it.     Whoever  remembers  the  hazards  he 
has  rim,  thofe  that  threatened  him,  aad  ttie  flight  occa- 
fions  that  have  removed  him  from  one  ftate  to'  anotheik^ 
does  by  that  prepare  hi mfelf  for  future  chartges,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  condition.     The  life  of  Ca^far 
himfelf  isno  more,  exemplary  for  us  than  our  own,  and. 
though  It  was  popular  and  commanding,  itwasftilla  life^ 
liable  to  ati  human  accidents.     Let  us  but  liften  to' 
it,  and  we  apply  toourfelves  all  whereof  we  have  princi- 
pal need.     Whoever  calh  to  memory,  how  many  times* 
he  has  been  miftaken  in  his  own  judgment,  is  he  not  a 
great  fool  if  he  does  not  ever  after  fufpeA  it  ?    When  t 
find  myfelf  convinced,  by  another's  reafon,  of  a  falfe 
Opinion,  I  do  not  fo  much  learn  what  he  has  faid  to  me 
that  is  new,  which  particular  ignorance  would  be  no  great 
pufchafe,  as  I  do  in  general  my  own  weaknefs^  and  the 
treachery  of  my  underftanding,  from  whence  I  extrafi 
the  reformation  of  the  whole  mafs.     In  all  my  other 
errors  I  do  the  fame,  and  find  this  rule  greatly  beneficial 
to  life.     I  regard  not   the  fpecies  and  individual,  as  a 
^ohe  that  1  have  ftumbled  at ;  I  learn  to  fufpfedt  my 
fteps  every-where,   and  am»  careful  to  place  theiii  rights 
To  learn  that  a  man  has  faid  or  done  a  fooliih  thing,  is 
a  thing  of  no  moment.     A  man  muft  learn  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  fool,  a  much  more  ample  and  important 
inftruftion*     The  falfe  fteps  that  my  memory  has  fo  of- 
ten betrayed  me  into,  even  then  when  it  was  moft  fecure 

of 
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^Fltfelf,  are  not  idly  thrown  away ;  it  may  nm  Xwear  tp 

mc>    and  aflure  me  as  much  as  it  will,  I  ihake  my  head, 

4a.nd  dare  not  truft  it ;  the  firll  oppofition  that  is  made 

to  my  teftimony,  puts  me  in  fufpence  \  and  I  durft  not 

rely  upon  it  in  any  thing  of  moment,  nor  warrant  it  ia 

another  p^rfon's  concerns :  and  were  it  not  that  what  £ 

do  for  want,  of  memory,  others  do  more  often  for  want 

of    finccrityy  I  would  alwaysiu;  matter  of  faft^  rather 

.choofe  to  take  truth  from- another's  mouth  than  my  own. 

If  every  one  did  but  watch  the  effedts  arid  circumilances 

of.  the  paiionsthat  fwaybim,  as  I  have  done  that  which 

I  arn  moft  fubjedt  to,  he  would;  fee  them  cpmini^  and 

would  a  little  brieak  their  impe;:uo{ity  and.  career  ;  they 

4o  not  always  fcize  us  on  a  fudderi,  there  are  threaten- 

ixigs^  and  degrees.    .    . , 

>  •   ■ 

FhiSus  uH  primo  ccepit  cum  aliefcere  trenf^^   • 
Paulatim  fefe  tollii  mare,  et  aUiusundas 
EHgity  *  hdc  imo  confurgit  ad  /ether a  fuHdo^. 

As  the  fca  fir  ft  begins  to  foam  and  fret, 
•Thence  higher  fwells,  higher,  and  higher  yet. 
Till  at  the  laft  fo  high  the  billows  rife,  -  • 

They  feem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Ikies. 

r 

Judgment  holds  in  me  a  magifterial  feat ;  at  leaft.  It  care- 
ftiUy  endeavours  to  make  it  fo  :  it  lets  my  appetites  take 
their  dwn  courfe  ;  as  hatred  and  friendihip  ;  nay,  even 
that  which  I  bear  to  myfelf,  without  fufFering  alteration 
and  corruption.  If  it  cannot  reform  the  other  parts  ac- 
cording to  its  owji  model,  at  leaft  it  fiiffers  not  itfelf  tQ  be 
corrupted  by  them,  but  plays  its  game  apart.  That  admo- 
nition to  every  one  to  knowthemfelv.es,  ought  to  be  of  im- 
portant effect ,  fince  the  God  of  wifdom  and  light  caufed 
it  to  be  written  on  the  front  of  his  temple,  as  compre- 

f  Virgil.  /Bneid.Ub.  yii.  fer.  s%t,kc* 

hending 
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trending  all  he  bad  to  advife  vts.    Plato  fays  alio,  that 
prudence  is  nothing  but  the  execution  ef  this  ordinance  $ 
and  Socrates  verifies  it  by  piece- meal  in  Xenojihon.  The 
difficulties  and  obfcurity  are  not  difcerncd  in  any  fciende-, 
tut  by  thofe  that  are  got  into  it ;  for  a  certain  degree  of 
underftanding  is  requifite  to  be  able  to  knotr  that  a  man 
is  ignorant :  and  we  muft  pufli  at  a  door  to  know  i^he^ 
ther  it  be  bolted  againft  us.     From  hence  this  Platbnie 
fubtilty  fprings,  that  neither  they  who  know  are  to  eh*- 
quire,   forafmuch  as  they  know  ;  not-  they  who  do  nx^ 
know,  forafinuch  as  to  enquire,  they  muft  know  what 
they  enquire  of.  So  in  this  of  knowing  a  man-s  felf^  that 
which  every  man  is  feen  fo  rcfolved  and  fatisfied  in  with 
himfeif,  and  that  which  every  man  thinks  he  fufficiently 
underftands,  fignifies,  that  every  one  underft^nds  nothing 
at  all  of  the  matter :  as  Socrates  tells  Euthydemus.  I  who 
profefs  nothing  elfe,  therein  find  fo  infinite -a  depth  and 
variety,  tl>at  all  the  fruit  I  have  reaped,  from  my  learn- 
ing, fetye$  only  to  make  me  fenfihle  how  much  1  have  to 
learn.     To  my  weaknefs,  fo  often  confelted,  I  owe  the 
propenfity  I .  have  to  modefty,  my  gflent  to  the  articles 
of  belief  impofed  upon  me,  a  conftant  faintnefs  and  mo- 
deration '  in  my  opinions,  and  a  hatred  of  that  trouble- 
Ibme  and' wrangling  arrogance,  wholly  believing  and 
trufting  iri  itfelf,  the  capital  enemy  of  difciplinc  and 
truth.     Do  but  hear  how  they  advance  and  domineer  ; 
the  firft  fooleries  they  utter,  are  in  the  ftyle  whereifritji 
inen  eftablifli  religion  and  laws.     NiM  ^  twrpims  jUaHf 
0Ogmti$nt  it  percepthni  affertiontm,  Mppra^iionemfUt  fr^^ 
eit^riti^l  "  nothing  is  more  abfordtlMtn  that  aflertttfo 
'*  and  approbation  fibiould  precede  knawledgeand  perQC|»^ 
••  tlbn^."    Ariftarchus  faid  that  anciently  there  was  fcai^ 
fevcn  Wife  men  tote  found  in  the  world,  and  in  his  ttVM 
fcarec  (o  nfiany  fools.  Have  not  we  more  reafon  Aan  he 
Co  lay  fo  in  this  age  i  afimnation,  and  obftinacy^  are  nx^  . 
preft  figns  of  ftupidity.     If  a  fellow  has  ftwml^ted  and 
had  a  hundred  falls  in  a  day,  yet  he  will  be  at  his  ergo's 


*  Cicero  Acad.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii« 

as 
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a^  nefolute  and  ftur,dy,  Jis  before .4  fo  tb?t  one  would  con- 
clude he  bad  had  fome  new  foul  aijid  vigour  of  under- 
Handing  infufed  into  him ;  and  that  it  happened  to  him 
a$  it  did  to  that  ancient  fon  of  Tellvis,  who  took  freih 
courage,  and  was  made  ftronger  by  his  fall. 


cut  cum  tetigere  parentem^ 


Jam  deftSa  vigeni  renovato  reiore  memha  *. 

Whofe  broken  limbs  upon  his  mother  laid. 
Immediately  new  force  and  vigour  had, 

3Does  not  this  incorrigible  coxcomb  think  that  he  aiTumes 
a   new  underftanding,  by  undertaking  a  new  difpute  ?  I 
accufe  human  ignorance  by  my  own  experience,  which 
is    in  my  opinion  the  world's  beft  fchool-mafter.     Such 
as  will  not  conclude  it  fo  in  themfelves,  by  fo  vain  an  cxf 
ample  as  mine,  or  their  own,  let  them  believe  it  from 
Socrates,  the  matter  of  mafters.     For  the  philofoph^r 
Antifthenes  faid  to  his  difciples  :  '^  Let  us  go,  and  he^ 
**  Socrates,  I  will  be  a  pupil  with  you  f /*     And  main- 
taining this  dodlrine  of  his  Stoical  fed:,  that  virtue  was 
fufficient  to  make  a  life  completely  happy,  he  added,  it 
had  no  need  of  any  other  thing  whatever,  except  the  vi- 
gour of  Socrates,  The  long  attention  that  I  have  erpployed 
in  confidering  myfelf,  alfo  fits  me  to  judge  tolerably  of 
others ;  and  there  are  few  things  whereof  1  fpeak  better, 
and  more  excufably.  I  happen  very  oft  to  fee  and  diftin- 
guilh  the  qualities  of  my  friends  mqre  nicely  than  they 
do  themfelyes,     I  have   aftomflied  fome  with  the  perti- 
nence of  my  defcription,  and  have  given  them  warning 
of  themfelves.     By  haying  from  my  infancy  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  cohtemplate  my  own  life  in  that  of  others,  I 
have  acquired  a  complexion  ftudious  in  that  particular. 
And  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it^  1  let  few  things 

*  Lucan.  lib.  iv.  ver.  599.  f  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  lifeof  An- 

tlftheneyyllb.  vi.  §  z« 

Vol-  IIL  C  c  about 
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about  me,  whether  countenances,  humours,  or  difcourfes 
-which  ferve  to  that  purpofe,  efcape  me,  I  fludy  all, 
both  what  I  am  to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to  follow.  Alfo 
in  my  friends,  1  difcover  their  inward  inclinations  by 
their  produftions ;  not  by  ranging  this  infinite  variety 
of  fodiifererent  and  detached  aftions  into  certain  fpecies 
and  chapters,  not  diftincSIy  diftributing  my  parcds  and 
divifions  under  known  heads  and  clafles. 

Sed  neque  quam  mult^fpecies^^  et  nomina  quafint^ 
Eft  Humerus  *. 

But  not  the  number  of  their  kind  and  names. 
They  are  too  many. 

The  learned  fpeak  and  deliver  their  fancies  more  fpeci- 
fically,  and  by  piece-meal.  I,  who  fee  no  further  into 
things  than  as  cuftom  informs  me,  generally  give  mine 
by  way  of  experiment,  without  form  and  method.  As 
in  this,  I  pronounce  my  opinion  by  loofe  and  disjointed 
articles  ;  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  fpoken  at  once,  and 
in  grofs.  Relation  and  conformity  are  not  to  be  found 
in  liich  low  and  common  fouls  as  ours.  Wifdom  is  a  fo- 
lid  and  entire  building,  of  which  every  piece  keeps  its 
place,  and  carries  its  mark.  Solafapientia  infe  tot  a  con- 
ver/aeft^.  "  Wifdom  only  is  wholly  turned  into  itfelf/' 
I  leave  it  to  artifts,  (and  I  know  not  whether  or  no  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  a  thing  fo  perplexed, 
fmall  and  cafual)  to  marflial  into  diftindt  bodies,  this  in- 
finite diverfity  of  faces,  and  to  fettle  and  regulate  our  in- 
conilanc)^  1  not  only  find  it  hard  to  piece  our  aftionsto 
one  another,  but  I  likewife  find  it  very  hard  to  defign  them 
properly  every  one  by  themfelves  by  any  principal  qua- 
lity^ fo   ambiguous  and   capricious  they  are  by  the  fe- 


•  Virg.  Gcor.  lib.  ii.  ver.  103,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  inumcr- 
abie  kinds  of  grapes,  f  Cicero  de  Fin.  lib.  iii.  C3p.  7, 

vcral 
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Veral  lights.  .  What  is  remarked  for  rare  in  Perfeus  king  -I 

of   Macedon,  that  his  mind  fixing  it  felf  to  no  one  con- 
dition^ wandered  through  all  forrs  of  life,  and  behayed 
in  a   i^anner  fo  wild  and  extravagant^  that  is  was  neither 
kno^vn  by  himfelf,  or  any  other,  what  kind  of  man  he 
"was  *,  feems  almoft  td  fuit  all  mankind.     And  I  have 
feen  another  of  his  temper,  to  whom  I  think  this  con- 
clufioh   might  more  properly  be  applied  :  he  kept  no 
medium,  but  was  ftill  running  headlong  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  upon  occafions  not  to  be  gueffed  at  5 
he  fleered  no   manner  of  courfe  without  wonderful  con* 
trariety ;    and  had  no  one  quality  uncompounded  :  fo 
that  the  beft  guefs  that  man  can  one  day  make,  will  be 
that  he  afFeded  and  (ludied  to  make  himfelf  known,  by 
being  not  to  be  known.    A  man  had  r)eed  have  good  ears 
to    hear  himfelf  frankly  cenfured.     And  as  there  are  few 
that  can  bear  this  without  being  nettled,  thofe  who  ha- 
zard the  undertaking  it  to  us,  manifeft  a  lingular  efFedt 
of  friendlhip ;  for  it  is  fincere  love  indeed,  to  attempt 
to  hurt  and  offend  us  for  our  own  good.     I  think  it  rude 
to    cenfure  a  man  whofe  ill  qualities  are  more  than  his 
good  ones.     Plato  requires  three  things  in  him  that  will 
examine  the   foul   of  another,  to   wit  f,    knowledge, 
good  will,  and  boldnefs. 

I  was  once  aiked  what  I  would  have  thought  myfelf  fit 
for,  had  any  cne  defigned  to  make  ufe  of  me  in  my 
younger  years. 

Dum  melt  or  vires  fanguis  dahaf^  amu'a  nedum 
I  ^emporibus  geminis  canebat  fparfa  JeneSius  J . 

Whilft  better  blood  my  limbs  with  vigour  fed. 
And  ere  old  age  had  fnow'd  upon  my  head. 

•  Ti  t.  Liv.  lib.  xii.  cap.  ao.  f  Socrates,  in  Plato's  dialogue  in* 

titled  Gorgi a«.  }  MnM,  lib.  v^  ver.  415. 

C  c  2  For 
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Montaigne  for  nothing,  faid  L     And  I  arti  willing 

been  a  fit^^r-  enough  to  excufe  my  inability  to  do  any 

ion  to  talk  thing,  that   may  enilave  myfelf  to  an- 

lerc4n^  to  teh"      ^^^^'   ^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

klm  truths,  and     to  my  fovcreign,  and    have  controuled 
to  teach  bira  to      his  manners,  irhc  had  fopleafed  ;  not  in 

grofs  by  fcholaftic  leffons,  which  I  under- 
ftand  not,  and  from  which  indeed  I  fee  no  triie  reforma- 
tion fpring  in  thofe  that  do  ;  but  by  obferving  them  gra- 
dually, at  all*  opportunities,  and  limply  and  naturally 
judging  them  by  the  eye^  and  diftinftly  one  by  one,  giv* 
ing  him  to  underftand  upon  what  terms  he  was  in  the 
common  opinion,  in  oppofition  to  his  flatterers*  There 
is  none  of  us  that  would  not  be  worfe  than  kings,  if  lb 
continually  corrupted  as  they  are  with  that  fort  of  ver* 
min.  Could  even  Alexander,  that  great  king  and  phi-^ 
lofopher,  defend  himfelf  from  them  ?  I  would  h-ave  fide^ 
lity,  judgment,  and  freedom  enciugh  for  that  purpofe. 
This  would  be  a  namelefs  office ;  otherwife  it  Would  lofe 
Both  its  grace  and  effedt ;  and  it  is  a  part  that  is  not  in- 
differently fit  for  all  men.  For  truth  itfelf  has  not  the 
privilege  to  be  fpoken  at  all  times,  and  in  all  events  ;  the 
ufe  of  it,  noble  as  it  is,  has  its  circurtifcriptfons  aiid  li- 
mits. It  oft  falls  out,  as  the  world  now  goes,  chat  a  man 
lets  it  flip  into  the  ear  of  a  prince,  not  only  to  no  purpOfe, 
but  even  injurioully  and  injuftly.  No  man  Ihall  taake 
me  believe,  that  a  virtuous  remonftrance  may  not  be  vi- 
cioufly  applied,  and  that  the  intereft  of  the  fubftance  is 
not  oft  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  fuch  a  purpofe,  I  wOuld  have  a  man  that  is  con- 
tent with  his  Own  fortune  ; 

^dfit,  ejfe  vtlil,  nihilism  fnatif  \ 

Who  likes  that  prefent  ftate  of  his, 
And  would  not  be  but  what  he  is. 

•  Mart.  Ep.  lib,  x^  cpig.  47.  ver.  12. 

and 
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and  born  to  a  moderate  fortune ;  as  on  the    Y^?^^^"^^  ^^ 
one  hand  he  would  not  fcruple  to  touch     pcribrTfor'thr^^ 
his  fovereign's  heart  to  the  quick,  for  fear     exercife  of 
of  lofing  his  preferment,  and  on  the  other,     ^!^^^^^^  '^ 
by  being  of  a  middling  quality,  he  would 
have  more  eafy  communication  with  all  forts  of  people  : 
And  I  would  have  this  office  limited  to  only  one  man, 
becaufe  to  diffufe  the  privilege  of  this  liberty  and  priva- 
cy to    many,  would  beget  an  inconvenient  irreverence ; 
and   even   of  that  one  too,  I  would  above  all  things  re* 
cjuire  the  fidelity  of  filence. 

A    king  is  not  to  be  believed  when  he     „        ^  . 
boafts  of  his  conftancy  in  {landing  the     kings  arc  in 
Ihock  of  the  enemy  for  his  glory,  if  for     wantoffucha 
his  profit  and  amendment,  he  cannot  bear     ^*'  **"' 
the  freedom  of  a  friend's  advice,  which  can  do  no  more 
than    fling  his  ear,  the  remainder  of  its  effedt  being  ftill 
in  his  own  power.    Now,  there  is  no  rank  of  men  what- 
ever who  (land  in  fo  great  need  of  true  and  free  admoni- 
tion ^s  they  do.     They  adl  in  a  public  fphere,  and  have 
fo  many  fpedlators  to  pleafe,  that  when  men  have  ufed 
to  conceal  from  them  whatever  would  divert  them  frorn, 
tbeir  own  courfe,    they  infenfibly    have      . 
found  themfelves  involved  in  the  hatred     Free  advice 

,    ,       ^     .  r  t     •  1       /•  •  nflceflary  for 

aijd  detcitation  or  their  people,  lometimes  kings, 
upon  fuch  flight  occafions  as  they  might 
have  avoided  without  any  prejudice  even  to  their  plea- 
fures  h^d  they  been  advifed  and  fet  right  in  time.  Their 
favourite?  comn^only  have  more  regard  to  themfelves, 
than  they  have  to  their  fovereigns ;  and  indeed  it  flands* 
them  upon,  as  in  truth  mod  offices  of  true  friendfliip 
when  applied  to  the  fovereign,  are  difagreeable  and 
and  dangerous  iji  the  etTay  i  fo  that  therein  there  is  need, 
not  only   of  very  great  afFedion  and  freedom,  but  ik 

courage  too. 


C  c 
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To  conclude,  all  this  medley  of  thin^^ 
that  may*  be  dc-     here  Compiled  IS  nothing  but  a  regifter  of, 
rived  from  my  own   experiments  in   life,  which  Tor 

Effayr^^forfbe  ^^^  internal  foundnefs  is  exemplary  enough 
health  of  the  to  takc  inftrudion  againft  the  grain;  but 
foul,  and  much      ^g  to  bodily  health,  no  man  can   furnifh 

more  for  that  r     y  ^  •  i        t  t 

of  the  body.  outmore  profitable  experience  ihan  1,  who 

prefent   it   pure,  and  no  way  corrupted 
and  changed  by  art  and  opinion.     Experience  is  proper- 
ly upon  its  own  dung- hill  in  the  fubjeft  of  phyfic,  where 
reafon  wholly  gives  it  place.     Tiberius  *  faid,  that  who- 
ever had  lived  twenty  years,  ought  to  be  refponfible    to 
himfelf  for  all  things  that  were  hurtful  or  wholefome  to 
him,  and  to  knoA^  how  to  order  himfelf  without  phyfic. 
And   he   might  have  learnt  it  of  Socrates,  whoadvifing 
his  difciple  to  be  folicitous  of  their  health,  and  to  make 
it  their  chief  ftudy,  added,  that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  of 
fenfe,  that  took  care  of  his  exercifes  and  diet,  did  not 
better  know  than  any  phyfician,  what  was  good  or  bad 
for  him.  Indeed  phyfic  profeflcs  is  always  to  have  experi- 
ence for  the  touch-ftone  of  its   operations.      And  Plato 
was  right  when  he  faid,  that  to  be  a  true  phyfician,  he 
who  profefled  that  fcience  fhould  firft  hirnfelf  have  pafled 
through  all  the  difeafes  he  pretends  to  cure,  and  through 
all    th^   accidents     and    circumftances    whereof  he    \s. 
to  judge.     It  is  but  reafon  they   Ihould  get  the  pox,  if 
they  will   know  hov/  to  cure  it :  for  my  part,  I  would 
chufe  to  put  myfelf  into  fuch  hands ;  for  the  others  only 
guide  us,  like  him  who  paints  thefca,  rocks,  and  ports, 
and  draws  the  model  of  a  fliip  as  h^  fits  fafe  at  hi^  table  ; 

•  Itannot  imseine  where  Montaigne  met  with  that  faying  of  Tibe- 
rius, that  after  ti»c  a^e  of  *o  years,  a  i^ian  ought  to  haye  nothing  to  do 
with  phyfjcal  remedies."  Suetonius  only  fays,  that  Tiberius,  after  he 
^as,  30  years  of  age  governed  his  health  after  is  own  fancy,  and 
withcur  the  help  and  advice  of  phyficians,  Suetop,  in  the  Life  of  Tibe- 
rius, §  68.  And  Plutarch  teils  us  in  his  excellent  treatife  of  the  Rule^ 
and  Precepts  for  Health,  i  hat  he  remembered  to  have  heard,  that  Tibe- 
rius ufed  to  fay,  that  the  man  who  after  threefcore  years  of  age  held 
his  hand  out  to  a  phyfician  to  {tt\  his  pulfe,  defervcd  to  be  laughed  aC 
tor  a  fuol«  Chap.  23.  of  Amyot's  tranfla^ion. 
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l3Ut  fend  him  to  fea,  he  knows  not  what  courfe  to  fteer. 
They  make  fuch  a  defcription  of  our  maladies,  as  a 
town-crier  does  of  a  loft  horfe,  or  dog,  of  fuch  a 
colour,  fuch  a  hciohr,  fuch  an  ear  ;  but  bring  the  ani- 
mal to  him,  and  he  knows  him  not  for  all  that.  God 
grant  that  phyfic  may  one  day  give  me  fome  good  and 
vifible  relief,  namely,  when  I  Ihall  cry  out  in  good 
carneft. 

tandem  efficaci  do  manus  fcientia  ^. 

At  length  I  own  the  power  of  thy  pill. 
And  let  its  operation  cure  or  kill* 

The  arts  that  promife  to  keep  our  bodies  and  fouls  in 
health,  promife  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  none  that 
lefs  keep  their  promife.  And  in  our  times,  thofe  that 
make  profeffion  of  thefe  arts  amongft  us,  manifeft  the 
effefts  of  them  lefs  thm  all  other  men.  One  may  fay 
of  them  at  the  moft,  that  they  fell  medicinal  drugs, 
but  that  they  are  phyficians  a  man  cannot  fay.  I  have 
lived  fo  long  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  ac:ount  of  my 
pradice  hitherto.  And,  for  whoever  has  a  mind  to  read 
it,  as  his  rafter,  I  give  him  this  eflaj^,  of  which  thefe 
are  fome  articles,  as  they  occur  to  my  memory.-  I  have 
no  cuftom  that  has  not  varied  according  to  accidents ; 
but  I  record  thofe  to  which  I  have  been  moft  ufed,  and 
that  hitherto  have  had  the  greateft  pofleffion  of  me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  fame  in  ficknefs     Montaigne's 
as   in   health;  the  fame  bed,  the  fame     courfe  of  life, 
hours,  the  fame  meats  and  the  fame  li-     the  fame  in  fick- 

'-  Tilt*  1  neU  a?  in  health. 

quors  ferve  me;  I  add  nothing  to  them 
but  greater  or  lefs  moderation,  according  to  my  ftrength 
and  appetite.  My  health  confifti  in  maintaining  my 
wonted  ftate  without  difturbance.  I  fee  that  ficknefs 
deprives  me  of  it  on  one  hand,  and  if  I  will  be  ruled 
by  the  phyficians,  they  will  rob  me  of  it  on  the  other 
band  ;  (o  that  both  by  fortune  and  by  art  I  am  put  out 

+  Hor.  epode  17.  vcr.  u 
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of  my  foad.     I  believe  nothing  more  certainly  than  thi^, 
that  I  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  ufe  of  things  to  which    I 
have  been  fo  long  accuftomed.     It  is  cuftom  that  gives 
thfe  form  to  a  man's  life,  as  it  beft  plcalcs  her,  who  iti 
that  is  all  in  all  :  it  is  the  beverage  of  Circe  that  taries 
our  nature  how  it  pleafes.     How  many  nations,  and  but 
a  little  way  from  us,  think  our  fear  of  the  fun's  exha- 
lations in  a  very  clear  day,  that  fo  manifeftly  hurt  us, 
ridiculous,  and  our  very  watermen  and  peafants  laugh 
at  it.     You  make  a  German  fick  if  you  lay  him  upon  a 
mattrafs,  as  you  do  an   Italian  if  you  put  him    on  a 
feather-bed;  and  a  Frenchman  without  curtains  and   a 
fire.     A  Spaniih  flomach  cannot  hold  out  to  eat  as  we 
can,  nor  ours  to  drink  like  the  Swifs.     A  German  made 
me  very  merry  at  Augfbourg  in  finding  fault  with  our 
hearths  by  the  fame  arguments  which  we  commonly 
make  ufe  of  in  decrying  their  ftoves  :  for,  to  fay  the 
truth,  that  fmothered  heat,  and  the  fcent  too  of  that 
matter  with  which  they  are  heated  again  and  again,  of- 
fend moft  people  who  are  not  ufed  to  them,  but  not  me; 
yet  as  to  the  reft,  this  heat  being  equal,  conftant,  and 
univerfal,  without  fiame,  without  fmoke,  and  without 
the  wind  that  comes  down  our  chimnies,  they  may  in 
o;her  refpedts  endure  comparifon  with  ours.     Why  do 
we  not  imitate   the  Roman  archite(S:ure  ?     For,  they 
fay,  that  anciently  fires  were  not  made  in  their  houfes^ 
but  on  the  outfide,  and  at  the  bottom  of  them,   from 
whence  the  heatvvas  conveyed  to  the  whole  fabric  by 
pipes  contrived  in  the  wall,  which  were  drawn   twin- 
ing about  the  rooms   that  were  to  be  warmed :  which 
I-  have  fecn   plainly   defcribed  fomewhere   in    Seneca, 
This  German  gentleman  hearing  me  commend  the  con- 
veniencies  and  beauties  of  his  city,  which  truly  deferves- 
it,  began  to  -pity  me  that  I  was  to  go  away.     And  the 
fiirft  inconvenience  he  alledged  to  me  was,  the  dizzinefs 
which  the  chuiTneys  elfewhere  brought  upon  me.     He 
had  heard  feme  one   make  this  complaint,  and  fixed  it 
upon  us,  he  being  by  cuflom  deprived  of  the  means  of 
fercei\'ing  it  in  his  houfct     AH  he^t  that  comes  from 
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liVe  makrt  me  We^k  and  dull,  and  yietEvenusfaid,  that 
fire  wiis  the  beft  eondiment  of  life.     I  rather  chufe  any 
othet  way  of  making  my&lf  warm.     We  are  afraid  to 
drink  our  wines  when  towards  the  bottoili  of  the  veflel  ; 
in  Portugal  thdf^  fumes  are  reputed  deli-     p^^jj^^  ^.^  .^ 
cate,  and  is  thfe  bever&ge  of  princes.    In     cftecm  in  Porta- 
fine,  every  nation  has  feveral  cuftoms  and     s^^- 
vrfances>  that  Are  not  only  unknown,  but  faVage  and 
miraculous  to  fome  othtrs.     What  (hould  we  do  with 
thofe  people  who  admit  of  no  teftimonies,  if  not  print- 
ed, who  believe  hot  mej^  if  not  in  a  book,  nor  truth,. if 
not  of  competent  age  ?    We  dignify  our  fopperies  when 
we  commit  them  to  the  prefs.     It  is  of  a  great  deal 
niore  wei<^ht  to  him  you  fpeak  of,  to  fay,  **  I  have  feen 
•*  fuch  a  thing,"  than  if  you  only  fay,  ^^  I  have  heard 
*^  fuch  a  thing."   But  I,  who  no  more  difbelieve  a  man's 
mouth  than  his  pen,  and  who  know  that  men  write  as 
indifcreetiy  as  they  fpeak,  and  that  efteem  this  age  as 
much  as  one  that  is  paft,  do  as  foon  quote  a  friend  of 
my  acquaintance  as  Aulus  Gellius  or  Macrobius,  and 
what  I  have  feen,  as  what  they  have  writ.     And,  as  it 
is  held  of  virtue,  that  it  is  not  greater  for  having  cpn- 
tiiiued  longer,  fo  do  1  hold   of  truth,  that  for  being 
older  it  is  not  wifer.     I  often  fay,  that  is  mere  folly 
that  makes  us  fun  after  ftrange  and  and  fchoraftic  ex- 
amples ?     Their  fertility  is  the  fame  now  that  ir  was  in 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Plato.     But  it  is  not  that  we 
derive  more  honour  from  the  quotation  than  from  the' 
truth  of  the  difcourfe  ?     As  if  it  were  to  borrow  our 
proof  from  the  fliops  of  Vafcofan  or  of  Plantin,  than 
of  what  is  to  be  feen   in  our  own  village:  or  elfe  in- 
deed, that  tve  have  not  the  wit  to  cull  out  and   mike 
ufeful  what   we  fee  before  us,  and  judge  of  it  lively 
enough  to  draw  it  into  e^xample.     For  if  we  fay  that  we 
want  ai*ithority  'to  procure  faith  to  our  teftimony,  we 
fpeak  from  the  purpofe,  forafmuch  as,  in  my  opinion, 
ci  the  mcft   ordinary,  common,    and  known   thini^^s, 
could  w<?  but  find  out  their  light,  the  greatefl:  miracles 

of 
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of  nature  might  be  formed,  and  the  mod  wonderful 
examples,    cfpecially  upon  the  fubjedt  of  human  ac- 
tions.    Now  upon  the  fubjeft  I  am  fpeaking  of,  fet- 
ting  afide  the  examples  I  have  gathered  from  books, 
and  what  Ariftotle  fays  of  Andron  the  Argian,  that  he 
travelled  over  the  arid  fands  of  Libya  without  drinfe^- 
ing;  a  gentleman  who  has  very  well  behaved  himfelf 
in  feveral  employments,  faid,  in  a  place  where  I  was, 
that  he  had  rid  from  Madrid  to  Lilbon  in  the  heat  of 
fummcr,  without  any  drink  at  all ;  he  is  very  health- 
ful, and  vigorous  for  his  age,  and  hath  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  the  ufance  of  his  life,  but   this,   to  live 
Ibmeclmes  two  or  three   months,  nay,    a  whole  year, 
without  drinking.     He  is  fometimes  athirft,  but  he  lets 
it  pafs  over,  and  holds,  it  is  an  appetite  which  eafily 
goes  off  of  itfelf,    and  drinks  more  out  of  humour 
than  either  for  need  or  pleafure.     Here  is  another  ex- 
ample :  it  is  not  long  ago  that  I  found  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  in  France,    among  thofe  of' the  greateft 
fortunes  ftudying  in  a  corner  of  a  hall  that  they  had 
fcparated  for  him  with  tapeftry,  and  about  him  a  rab- 
ble of  his  fervanrs,  that  you  may  be  fure  were  rude  and 
loud  enough.      He  told  me,  and  Seneca  fays  almoft 
the  fame  of  himfelf,  he  made  an  advantage  of  this 
noife;  as   if  beaten  with  this  rattle,  he  fo    much. the 
better  recollefted  and  retired  himfelf  into  himfelf  for 
contemplation,  and  that  this  tempeft  of  voices  reper- 
cu3ed  his  thoughts  .within  himfelf.     Being  at  Padua, 
he   had   his   fludy  fo   long   fituated  in    the   rattle   of 
coaches,    and    the  tumult  of   the^  public  place,    that 
he   not   only    formed  himfelf  to   the    contempt,    but 
even    to   the   ufe    of    noife,    for   the  fervice  of    his 
fludies.       Socrates    anfwered    Alcibiades,    who    being 
aftonifhed  at  his  patience,  alked  him  how  he  could  en-r 
dure  the  perpetual  fcolding  of  his  wife,  "  Why," faid  he, 
**  as  thofe  do  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  ordinary  noife 
•^  of  wheels  to  draw  water."     I  am  quite  otherwife ;  I 
have  a  tender  head,  a  brain  very  volatile ;  and  when  it 

isi 
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IS  bent  upon  any  one  thing,  the  leall:  buzzing  of  a  fly 
tears  it  into  pieces.     Seneca  *,  in  his  youth,  having,  by 
the  example  of  Sextius,  formed  a  pofitive  refolution  of 
eating  nothing  that  had  life,.pafled  over  a  whole   year 
without  it,  as  he  faid,  with  plealbre,  and  only  returned 
to  animal  food,  that  he  might  not  be  fufpedted  of  taking 
up  this  rule  from  fome  new  religion  by  which  it  was 
prefcribed.  But  he  took  up,  however,  from  the  precepts 
of  Attalus,  a  cuftom,  not  to  lie  any  more  upon  foft 
bedding,  but  even  to  his  old  age  made  ufe  of  fuch  as 
would  not  yield  to  ^ny  prelTure.     What  the  cuftom  of 
his  time  denominated  roughnefs,  ours  treats  as  effemi- 
nacy.    Do  but  obferve  the  difference  betwixt  the  way  of 
living  of  my  labourers,  and  that  of  mine  ;  the  Scythians 
and  the  Indians  have  nothing  more  remote  both  from 
my  force  and  method,     I  know  very  wellj  that  I  have 
picked  up  beggar-boys  to  ferve  me,  who  foon  after  have 
quitted  both    my  kitchen  and  liver)^,    only  that  they 
might  return  to  their  former  courfe  of  life :  and  I  found 
one  afterwards  gathering  mufcles  out  of  the  fink  for  his 
dinner,  whom  I  could  neither  by  intreatics  nor  threats, 
reclaim  from  the  fweetnefs  and  relifli  he  found  in  indi- 
gence.    Beggars  have  their  grandeur  and  delights,  as 
well  as  the  rich  ;  and  it  is  faid,  their  particular  digni- 
ties and    politics,      Thefe  are  the   effedls  pf  cuftom, 
which  can  mould  us  not  only  into  what  form  fiie  pleafes, 
(and  yet  the  fages  fay,  we  ought  to  apply  ourfelves  to 
the  beft,  which  flie  would  foon  make  eafy  to  us)  but 
alfo  to  change  and  variation,  which  is  the  moft  noble 
and  moft  uieful  of  her  documents.     The  beft  of  my 
bodily  perfections  is,  that  I  am  flexible  and  not  very  ob- 
ftinate.     I  have  fome  inclinations  more  proper  and  or- 
dinary, and  more  agreeable  than  others ;  but  I  deviate 
from  them  with  very  little  trouble,  and  eafily  flip  into  a 
contrary  cour(c.     A  3'oung  man  ought  to  crofs  his  own 
rules  to  awake  his  vigour,  and  to  keep  it  from  growing 
[pouldy  and   rufty.      There  is  no   courfe    of  life   io 

♦  ScnecJ,  cpift.  ic8, 

weak 
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weak  and  fottilh,  as  that  which  is  carried  on  by  ruler 
and  difcipline. 

jid  primum  lapidem  veHari  cum  placet^  bora 
SumUur  ex  libr$ ;  Ji  prurit  friflus  ocelli 
jingulus^  infpeSld  genpfi  coUjria  qu^erit  *^ 

If  but  a  mile  he  travel  out  of  town 
The  planetary  hour  muft  firfl:  be  known  j 
If  he  but  rub  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
He  chufes  falve  by  his  nativity. 

He  will  often  relapfe  into  excefles,  if  he  will  take  my 
word  for  it ;  otherwife  the  leaft  debauch  ruins  him.  He 
renders  himfelf  uneafy,  and  difagreeable  in  oonverfation* 
The  worft  quality  in  a  well-bred  man  is  delicacy,  aod 
being  attached  to  a  certain  particular  form ;  and  it  i$ 
particular,  if  not  pliable  and  fupp^e.  It  is  a  kind  of 
reproach,  not  to  be  able,  or  not  to  dare  to  do  what  he 
fees  otbers  do.  Let  fuch  as  thofe  (it  at  home.  It  is  ia 
every  man  indecent,  but  in  a  foldier  vicious  and  intoler- 
able; who,  as  Philopoemen  faid,  ought  to  accuftom 
himfeif  to  all  variety,  and  inequality  of  life. 
.^      ^  Thouch  I  have  been  brought  up  as 

whrcb  Mtm-  much  as  v/as  pomble  to  liberty  and  mdiN 

taignewas  a  ferencc,  yet  fo  it  is,  that  through  this  in- 

fiaveiniiUolil       difference,  by  growing  old,  and  haviiig 

more  fettled  upon  certain  forms  (my  age 
is  now  p^afl:  inftruAion,  and  i  have  henceforward  no* 
thing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  it  as  well  as  I  can) 
cuftom  has  already,  ere  I  was  aware,  fo  imprinted  its 
charaiSer  in  me,  in  certain  things,  that  I  look  upon  ic 
as  a  kind  of  exccfs  to  depart  from  them.  And,  with- 
out a  force  upon  myfelf,  1  cannot  fleep  in  the  day-uoie, 
or  cat  between  meals,  nor  breakfaft,  nor  go  to  bed, 
without  a  great  interval,  as  of  three  hours  after  fupper.; 
nor  get  children  till  I  have  flept,  and  never  ftanding 
upon  my  fcet^  nor  endure  to  put  myfi^lf  in  a  fweat,  nor 

•  Juven.  fat.  6.  vcr.  576. 
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cjuench  my  thirfl:  either  with  pure  water  or  wine,  nor 
keep  my  head  long  bare,  nor  have  it  ihaved  after  dinner; 
and  I  would  be  as  uneafy  without  my  gloves,  as  without 
my  Ihirt,  or  without  walhing  when  I  rife  from  table,  or 
otit  of  my  bed;  and  could  not  lie  without  a  canopy 
and  curtains,  as  neceflary  things :  I  could  dine  without 
a  table-cloth,  but  not  without  a  clean  napkin,  after  the 
German  falhion.  I  foul  them  more  than  they,  or  the 
Italians  do,  and  make  but  little  ufe  either  of  fpoon  or 
fork.  I  am  forry  that  the  fame  is  not  in  ufe  amongft 
us,  that  I  fee  at  the  tables  of  kings ;  which  is,  to 
change  our  napkins  at  every  fervice,  as  they  do  our 
plates*  Wc  are  told  of  that  laborious  foldier  Mafius». 
that  growing  old,  he  became  nice  in  his  drinking,  and 
never  drank  but  out  of  a  peculiar  cup  of  his  own.  I, 
in  like  iivmner,  fancy  glafles  of  a  certain  form,  and  do 
not  willingly  drink  in  a  common  glafs  with  others  :  all 
metal  offends  me  compared  with  matter  clear  and  trans- 
parent :  let  my  eyes  tafte  too,  as  far  as  they  can.  I 
owe  feveral  fuch  delicacies  to  cuftom*  Nature  has  alio 
on  the  other  hand,  helped  me  to  fome  of  hers,  as  no 
longer  to  be  able  to  endure  two  full  meals  in  one  day, 
without  overcharging  my  ftomach,  nor  a  total  abftinenCe 
from  one  of  thofe  meals,  without  filling  myfelf  vath 
wind,  furring  my  mouth,  and  blunting  my  appetite.  I 
alfo  dillike  the  evening  aif.  For  of  late  years,  in 
marches,  which  often  happen  to  be  all  night  long,  after 
five  or  fix  hours,  my  ftomaeh  begins  to  be  queafy,  with 
a  violent  pain  in  my  head,  fo  that  I  always  vomit  be- 
fore day-break.  When  others  go  to  breakfafl:  1  go  to 
fleep,  and  when  I  rife  am  as  brifk  as  before.  1  had 
always  been  told,  that  the  dews  never  fell  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night ;  but  for  certain  years  paft,  after 
long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  lord  pofleiTcd  with 
the  opinion,  that  the  air  is  more  fliarp  and  dangerous 
about  the  declining  of  the  fun,  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
lets,  which  he  carefully  avoids,  and  defpifes  that  of  the 
night;  he  had  almoft  brought  me  into  his  opinion. 
Whatj  Ihall  the  very  doubt  and  enquiry  ftrike  our  ima- 
gination fo  far  as  to  alter  us }     Such  as  on  a  fuddea 


give 
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give  way  to  their  propenfities,  bring  entire  ruin  upott 
theaifelves.     And  I   am  ferry  for  feveral  gentlemen, 
who,  through  the  folly  of  their  phyficians,  have  in  their 
youth  and  Itrength  brought  themfelves  into  confump- 
tions*     It  were  even  yet  better  to  endure  a  cough,  than 
by  difufe  for  ever  to  lofe  the  commerce  of  common  life 
in  an  aftion  of  fo  great  utility.     Ill-natured  fcience,  to 
put  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  moft  pleafant  hours  of  the 
day  :  let  us  keep  pofleffion  of  it  to  the  laft.     For  the 
moft  part  a  man  hardens  himfelf  by  being  obftinate,  and 
corrects  his  conftitution ;  as  Caefar  did  the  falling-fick- 
nefs,  by  dint  of  contempt.     A  man  fliould  addidt  him- 
felf to  the  beft  rules,  but  not  ihflave  himfelf  to  them  ; 
yet  there  is  one  to  which  a  flavifh  attachment  is  ufeful. 
,  The  care  that  ^^^^  .^ings  and  philofophcrs  go  to  ftool, 

Montaigne  took  and  ladies  too;  public  lives  are  bound  to 
to  keep  his  body  ceremony  ;  mine  that  is  obfcure  and  pri- 
^^^^'  vate,  enjoys  all  natural  difpenfation.  Sol- 

dier and  Gafcon  are  alfo  charadters  a  little  fubjed  to  in- 
difcretion  in  this  point ;  wherefore  1  fliall  fay  of  this  ac- 
tion, that  it  is  neceflary  to  refer  it  to  certain  prefcribed 
and  nodiurnal  hours,  and  to  force  a  man's  felf  to  it  by 
cuftom,  as  I  have  done ;  but  not  to  fubjedt  himfelf,  as 
1  have  done  in  my  declining  years,  to  look  out  for  a 
particular  convenience  of  place  and  feat  for  that  purpofe, 
and  making  it  troublefome  by  long  fitting :  yet  in  the 
fouleft  offices,  is  it  not  in  fome  meafure  excufable  to  re- 
quire more  care  and  cleanlineis  ?  Natura  homo  mundum, 
it  elegans  animal  eft ;  *'  man  is  by  nature  a  clean  and  ele-  • 
*'  gant  creature  *•"  Of  all  the  aftions  of  nature,  I  hate 
moft  the  being  interrupted  in  that*  I  have  feen  many 
foldiers  troubled  with  an  irregular  call,  whilft  I  and  my 
belly  never  fail  of  our  pundtual  afUgnaiion,  which  is  at 
leaping  out  of  bed,  if  fome  violent  bufincfs,  or  ficknefs 
do  not  moleft  us. 

The  furcft  '  ^^  ^'^^  think  therefore,  as  I  faid  be- 

courfetobe  fore,    that  valetudinarians  can  be  fafer 

t»ken  by  vale-  than  by  keeping  clofe  to  that  courfe  of. 
tu  marxans.  j.^.^   wherein   they   had   been  bred   and 

^  •  Seneca^  cpift.  92.         / 

trained 
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trained  up.  Alteration,  be  it  what  it  will,  proves  hurt- 
ful. Can  you  believe  that  cheftnuts  can  hurt  a  Peri- 
gourdin,  or  one  of  Lucca ;  or  milk  and  cheefc  the 
mountaineers  ?  Men  enjoin  them  not  only  a  new,  but  a 
oontrary  method  of  life,  a  change  which  a  man  in  health 
oould  not  endure.  To  prefcribe  water  to  a  native  of 
Bretagne  of  threefcore  and  ten  -,  to  Ihut  a  feaman  up  in 
a.  ftove,  and  to  forbid  a  footman  to  walk,  is  to  deprive 
them  of  motion,  and  at  laft  of  air  and  light, 

an  vivere  ianti  eft  ? 


Cogimur  a  fuetis  animum  fujpendere  rebus^ 
Atque  ut  vivamus  vivere  definimus. 

Hoc  fuperejfe  reor  quibus  et  fpirabilis  aer 
Et  lux  qua  regimur^  redditur  ipfa  gravis  ^. 

To  human  life  a  gift  of  fo  much  price 
When  our  old  habits  we  muft  facrifice. 
And  live  no  longer,  —  to  live  otherwife  ? 
I  can't  imagine  that  they  longer  live. 
To  whom  nor  light,  nor  air  does  comfort  give. 


\ 


If  they  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  Icaft,  that  they 
prepare  patients  betimes  for  death,  by  little  and  little  un- 
dermining and  curtailing  the  ufage  of  life. 
Both  well  ajid  fick,  I  have  ever  willing- 
ly gratified  the  appetites  that  preft  upon     J^^e^h^Jft'Ltt 
me.  I  give  great  authority  to  my  propen-    or  fick  indulged 
fities  and  defires.     I  do  not  love  to  cure    '"«.J™a««r*i  ap- 
one  difeafe  by  another.     I  hate  reme-    ^^T* 
dies  that  are  more  troublefome  than  the  difeafe.     To  be 
fobjeft  to  the  ftone,  and  fubjed:  to  abftain  from  the 
pleafure  bf  eating  oyfters,  arc  two  evils  inftead  of  one. 
The  difeafe  torments  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
fcription  on  the  other.     Since  we  are  ever  in  danger  of 
.miftaking,  let  us  rather  run  a  hazard  by  the  continuance 
of  pleafure.     The  world  proceeds  quite  contrary,  and 

♦  G)]lus»  ckf.  i.  vcr,  55— —155. 

thinks 
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thinks  nothing  profitable  that  is  not  painful ;  eafc  dands 
fufpedted  by  it.     My  appetite  is  in  leveral  things  of  it- 
felf  happily  enough  accommodated  to  the  health  of  my 
ftomacb.     Acrimony  and  quicknefs  in  fauces  were  plea- 
fant  to  me  when  young,  but  my  flx>mach  difliking  them, 
my  tafte  for  them  foon  went  off.     Wine  is  hurtful  to 
fick  people ;  and  it  is  the  firft  thing  that  my  mouth  dif- 
reliflies  when  I  am  fick,  and  with  an  invincible  difguft. 
Whatever  I   take  againft  my    liking  does  me  harm^ 
but  nothing  hurts  me  that  I  eat  with  appetite  and  de- 
light ;  I  never  received   barm   by  any  aftion  that  ^ras 
very  pleafant  to  me ;  and  accordingly  have  made  all  me- 
dicinal conclufions  give  entire  precedency  to  my  pleafure. 
And,  when  I  was  young, 

^em  circumcurfans  huc^  at  que  hue  f ape  Cupida 
Fulgebat  crocind /pUndidus  in  tunka  ^. 

Whilft  Cupid  round  me  fluttering  did  fl}'. 
In  his  gay  mantle  of  the  Tyrian  dye, 

I  gave  myfelf  the  reins  as  licentioufly  and  raflily  as  any 
body  elfe  to  my  tiien  governiDg  paflion. 

Et  militavi  ncnfine  gloria  f . 

And  in  the  fervice  of  beauty  I  gallantly  fought* 

yet  more  in  continuance  and  holding  out,  than  in  a  fally. 

Sexm  ViX  memini  fujiinuijje  vices  %* 


^  iCatiillus,  carm.  5C.  ver.  133.  f  Hot.  lib.  iii.  od«  %6.  I^r. «. 

J  Ovid.  Amor.  lib.iii.,eleg.7.  vtr.^B,  S<hd€  wery  ouriQUS  ^ivquirtw 
will  blame  mc  for  not  having  explained  this  .little  verfej  and  there  arc 
ctbers  whom  I  rathercbofetolcecpfair  with,  wouW  give  me  a  rap  on 
<tkbe  knuoklet  if  I  had'  A^l  J.q^  do  to  6blig(  the  ^^^>  i^  to  r.efipr  the«i 
to  Fontainc*8  Tale  dt  Berceau,  ver,  246. 
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It  IS  certainly  a  misfortune,  and  a  miracle  at  once,  to 
tdafefs  at  what  a  tender  age  I  was  firft  fubjefted  to  love : 
it  was  indeed  by  chance ;  for  It  was  long  before  the  years 
of  choice  or  defcretion  2  1  do  not  remember  myfelf  fo 
long  ago.  My  fortune  may  very  well  be  compared  to 
that  of  Qnartiila  *,  who  could  not  remember  when  Ihe 
loft  her  virginity. 

Inde  tragus  ceUrefq^ue  piliy  thiranda^ue  matri 
Barba  mea  \. 

Therefore  my  beard  budded  early  to  my  mother's 
admiration* 

Phyficians  commonly  fubmit  their  rules  to  the  violent 
longings  that  happen  to  fick  petfons,  with  very  good 
fuccefs.  This  great  defire,  ftrange  and  vicious  as  it 
is,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  but  that  nature  muft  have  a 
hand  in  ir*  And  then  how  eafy  a  thing  is  it  to  fatisfy 
the  fancy  ?  In  my  opinion,  this  part  wholly  carries  it, 
at  leaft,  above  all  the  reft.  The  moft  grievous  and 
common  evils  are  thofe  that  fancy  loads. us  w^ith.  This 
Spanifh  faying  pleafes  me  in  feveral  fenfes  ;  Defienda  me 
dies  de  my ;  *^  God  defend  me  from  myfelf.''  I  am  fdrry 
when  I  am  fick,  that  1  have  not  fome  longing  that  might 
give  me  the  contentment  of  fatisfylng  it ;  phyfic  would 
hardly  be  able  to  divert  me  from  it.  1  do  the  fame  when 
1  am  well.  I  can  think  of  very  little  more  than  to  hope 
or  wifh.  It  is  pity  a  man  Ihould  be  fo  weak  and  lan- 
guifhing,  as  to  have  nothing  left  him  but  wifhing. 

The  art  of  phyfic   is  not  fo  folidly     xheuncer. 
eftabliflied  as  to  leave  us  without  authori-     tainty  of  phy. 
ty   for   whatever   we  do;  according"  to    {!<^'^g>"/ 

~J         *  1  o     1     •      1-  i«  laoction  to 

Fernehus  and  bcala  it  changes  accordmg     moft  of  our 
to  the  climates  and  moons.     If  your  phy-     longing*, 
fician  does  not  think  it  good  for  you  to 

*  Petronius,  p.  17.  th(  Paritedit.  an.  \$%7*  f  Martialj  lib.  xij 

ep.  13.  ver.'y.  aiid  8,  ' 

Vol.  IJI.  D  d  fleep. 
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fleep,  to  drink  wine,  or  to  eat  fuch  and  fuch  meafr^ 
never  troiible  yourfelf,  I  will  find  you  another  that  Ihall 
not  be  of  his  opinion  ;  the  diverfity  of  phyfical  arguments 
and  opinions  includes  all  forts  of  methods,  I  faw  a  mi- 
ferable  iick  perfon  pantiag  and  burning  wirh.tbirft,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  cured  ;  who  vvds  atterwards  laugh- 
ed at  by  another  phyfician,  who  condemned  that-  advice 
as  hurtful  to  him  :.  did  he  not  tor^nent  himfelf  to  good 
purpofe  ?  A  man  of  that  profeffipn  is  lately  dead  of  the 
ftone,  who  had  made  trial  of  extreme  abilinehce  to  con- 
tend with  his  difeafe.  His  fellow  phyficians  faid,  that 
en  the  contrary^  this  abftinence  had  dried  his  body  up^ 
and  baked  the  gravel  in  his  kidney^. 
Why  taikine  .  ^  ^^^'^  obfetved,'  that  both  in  wounds 

wasbuftfuito       and  fickneffeSy  fpeaking  difccmpofes  an4^ 
^b?s  fickn  ft       hurts^  mc  as  muf  h  as  any  irregularity  I 

can  commit*  My.  voice  fpends  and  tires^ 
me,  for  it  is  loud  and  ftrained  ;  fo  what  when  I  have  gone 
to  whifper  foine  great  pcrfons  about  affairs  of  confequence^ 
they  have  oft  defired  me  to  moderate  my  voice. 

A  fhort  di<»ref.  '^^^^  ftory  juftifics  a  digreffion  here.  A 

fion  on  the*man-     perfon  in  a  Certain  Greek  ichool  *,  fpeak- 
iier  of  rcguiat-       J,  p,  Jq^j  ^g  j  ^q    ^j^g  mafter  of  the  cere- 

in"  the  voice  ici  ^  .  .    /  . 

co^verfation.  monies  fent  to  him  to  fpeak  fortly,  "  telt 
.  "  him  then  he  muft  fend  m>e:/*  replied 
the  other,  *^  the  tone  he  would  have  me  fpeak  in.'*'  To 
which  the  other  replied^  "  that  he  fhould  take'th^  ton^ 
^*  from  the  ear  of  him  to'Vi'hom  he  fpake.*^  This  was 
well  faid,  if  he  meant,  *^  fpeak  according  to  the  affair 
**  you  are  fpeaking  about  to  your  auditor  :'*  for  if  it 
mean,  "it  isfuffidcnt  that  he  hears  you;  or  govern  your- 
**  felf  by  him ;"  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  reafon.  The  tone 
and  (nQtioH:Qf  the  voice  carries  with  it  a  great  dealof  the 
expreffion  and  fignification  of  my  meaning,  and  it  is  1 
who  am  to  govern  it,  to  m^ke  myfelf  underftood.  There 
is  a  voice  to  ihftrudt,  a  voice  to  flatter,  and  a  voice  to 
reprehend.  I  will  not  only  that  my  voice  reach  him,  but 
perhaps  that  it  ftrike  and  pierce  htm,     Wben  I/attle  mj 

*  This  was  Carneades  the  Acaddmiaphilofopher,  fee  Uio§^  Lasirt*  lib. 
iV.  feet.  63*  .  . 

.'   foot- 
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footman  with  afharp  and  bitter  tone,  it  would  be  very  pret- 
ty for  him  to  fay,  *^  pray  malVer,  fpeak  lower,  I  hear  you 
<i  very  well.'*  Eft  quadam  vox  ad  auditum  accommodata^ 
non  magnitudine,  fsdproprietate  \  "  there  is  a  certain  voice 
**  accommodated  to  the  hearing,  not  by  the  loiidnefs, 
-*^  but  propriety*/'  Speech  is  half  his  that  fpeaks,  and 
half  his  that  hears;  the  laft  of  which  ought  to  prepare 
himfelf  to  received  it,  according  to  the  biafs  it  takes 
Like  tennis  player§,  he  that  receives  the  ball,  Ihifts  and 
iprepares,  according  as  he  fees  him  move  who  ftrikes  the 
ball,  and  according  to  the  flroke  itfelf. 

Experience  has  moreover  taught  me     p-ftempers  have 
this,  that  we  ruin  ourfelves  with  impati-     thtir  periods, 
ence.  E,vils  have  their  life  and  limits,  their     ^^}^^,  we  mutt 

1' c    I-  1    1     •  1  n.'  wait  for  with  pa* 

diieaies,  and  their  recovery  ;  the  conftitu-  ticncc, 
-tion  of  maladies  is  formed  by  the  pattern 
of  the  conftitution  of  animals ;  they  have  their  fortunes 
and  days  limited  from  their  birth.  Whoever  attempts  im- 
perioufly  to  cut  therri  fliort  by  force  in  the  middle  of  their 
courfe,  does  lengthen  and  multiply  them,  and  incenfes 
inftead  of  appealing  them.  1  am  of  Grantor's  opinion 
that  we  are  neither  obftinately  and  wilfully  to  oppofe  evils, 
nor  truckle  under  them  for  want  of  courage,  but  that  we 
are  naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  according  to  their 
condition  and  our  own ;  we  ought  to  let  difeafes  take  their 
courfe  :  anil  find  they  flay  lefs  with  me,  who  let  them 
.alone.;  I  have  loft  thofe  which  are  reputed  the  moft  ten- 
acious and  obftinate,  without  any  help  or  art,  and  con- 
trary to  the  phyfician's  rules.  Let  us  a  little  permit  na- 
ture to  operate ;  flie  underftands  her  own  affairs  better 
than  we.  But  fuch  a  one  died,  and  fo  fliall  you,  if  not 
of  that  difeafe,  of  another^  And  how  many  have  never- 
thelefs  died,  who  have  had  three  phyficians  to  attend 
them?  Example  is  a  mirror,  vague  and  univerfal^  and 
in  all  fenfes.  If  it  be  a  pleafant  medicine,  take  it,  it  is 
.always  fo  much  prefent  good.  I  will  never  ftick  at  the 
name  nor  the  colour,  if  it  be  grateful  to  the  palate  :  plea-^ 
fure  is  one  of  the  chief  kinds  of  profit.     I  have  fiiflfered 

f  QgiatUian  Inftitut.  Orat  lib.  xi/cap.  %* 

D  d  a  rheums^ 
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rheums^  gouty  defluxions,  diarrheas,  palpitations  oftbe 
heart,  megrims,  and  other  accidents,  to  grow  old,  and 
die  away  in  me,  which  I  have  been  rid  of  when  1  was 
half  fit  to  nourifh  them.  They  arc  fooner  wronght  upoa 
by  courtefy  that  bravado  ;^  we  muft  patiently  fofler  the 
laws  of  our  condition,  we  arc  born  to  grow  old,  to  grow 
weak,  and  to  be  fick  in  defpite  of  all  medicine.  It  is  the 
firft  leflbn  the  Mexicans  teach  their  children  ;  fo  foon  as 
ever  they  come  out  of  their  mother^s  wombs,  they  thus 
falute  them,  '^  thou  art  come  into  the  world,  child,  to 
**  endure ;  endure  therefore,  fuffer,  and  be  filent.**  It 
is  injuftice  to  lament  that  that  is  fallen  out  to  any  one, 
which  may  befall  every  one.  Iniignare^  quid  in  tt  inique, 
p'opric  conjluutttm  eft*;  ^^  then  be- angry,  when  there  is 
*^  any  thing  unjuftly  decreed  againft  thee  alone.** 

See  an  old  man  who  beo:s  of  God  that 

^Y 11  at  cannot  be      %  -,,         -        •       i  •    i       i  i       •  « 

avoided  muft  be  "^  ^vill  maintain  his  health  vigorous  and 
endured  with  pa-  entire,  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  will  reftorc 
*''"'^-  him  to  youth : 


Sful/e^  quid  bac  fruftra  votis  tueritihus  9ptas  -f-  f 
In  vain  thou  foot  are  all  thy  childllh  pray'rsw. 

Is  it  not  foliy  ?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of  it.  Tfie* 
gout,  the  ftone,  and  indigeftion,  are  fymptoms  of  long 
years,  as  heat,  rains  and  winds,  are  of  long  voyages. 
Plato  j  does  not  believe  that  jEfculapius  troubled  himfelf 
ro  provide  by  a  regimen  for  prolonging  life  in  a  weak 
and  wafted  body,  ufelefs  to  his  country,  and  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  to  beget  healthful  and  robuft  children  ;  and 
he  does  not  think  this  folicitude  fuitable  ro  the  divine 
jufticc  and  prudence,  which  is  to  diredt  all  things  to  uti- 
lity*    My  good  friend,  your  bufinefs  is  done,  no-body 

•  Seneca,  epift.  91.  f  Ovid.  Trift.  lib.  iii.  cleg.  8.  ver.  it, 

%  Pe  Republicai  lib.  iii.pt  623*. 
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«ran  reflorc  you,  they  can  at  the  mdft  but  patch  you  up, 
and  prop  you  a  little,  and*pr©long  youriaiifery  an  hour 


'Nvn  fecus  injlantem  cufiem  fulctre  ruinam^ 

Diver/iS  contra  nititur  obicibusj 
Donee  cert  a  dicSj  omni  compage  folutdy 

Ipfum  cum  rebus  fubruat  auxilium  *. 

Like  one,  who  willing  to  defer  a  while 
A  fudden  ruin/  props  the  tottVingpile, 
Tin  in  fhortfpace  the  houfe,  the  props  and  all 
Together  with  a  dreadful  ruin  fall. 

"We  muft  learn  to  fufFer  what  we  cannot  avoid.  Our  life, » 
Jike  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  compofed  of  contrary 
things,  alfo  of  feveral  notes,  fweet  and  harfli,  -Iharp  and 
flat,  fpritely  and  folemn  ;  and  the  mufician  who  would 
Qnly  affedt  one  of  ihefe,  what  would  he  be  able  to  fay  ? 
He  muft  know  how. to  make  ufe  of  thjem  all^  and  to  mix 
•them ;  and  we  likewife  the  goods  and  evils  which  are 
congenial  with  our  life :  our  being  cannot  fi^bfift  with- 
out this  mixture^  and  the  one  tribe  is  no  lefs  neceffary 
to  it  than  the  other.  To  attempt  to  kick  againft  natu- 
ral neceffity^  is  to  reprefent  .the  folly  of  Ctefiphon,  who 
undertook  to  kick  with  his  mule. 

I  confiilt  little  about  the  alterations  I     v^rhyMon- 
feel ;  for  thofe  people  Jtake  advantage  when    taignc  avoided 
they  have  you  at  their  mercy.   They  cud-     g^^^^J"-*^  K^^- 
gel  your  ears  with  their  ptogno^ics ;   and 
having  formerly  furprifed  me,  wjpakened  with  ficknefs, 
injurioufly  handled  me  with,thc;irdoftrines  and  m^giftc- 
rial  taunts;  one  while  menacing  pie  \yith  great  pains,  ai\d 
another  with  approaching  death;  by  which   threats  I 
was  indeed  mpved  and  Ihaken,  but  not  dejcdtcd,  nor 
puttied  from  my  place ;  and  tho.ugh  my  judgment  wa? 

f  <7a11u9,  cile^.  I.  v^r.  ,1731  fcc. 
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neither  altered  nor  diftradred,  yet  it  Was  at  leaft  embar- 
rafied  by  it.     It  is  always  agitation  and  ftruggle. 

He  loved  to  ^°^^  ^  "^^  ^^y  imagination  as  gently  a$ 

flatter  his  ima-        I  Can,  and  would  difcharge  it  of  all  trou- 

fiSr '"  ^**       ^'^  ^^^  con^eft,  if  I  could.     A  man  muft 

affift,  flatter,  and  deceive  it,  if  he  can. 
My  mind  is  fit  for  that  office.  It  wants  no  appearances 
throughout.  And  could  it  perfuade,  as  it  preaches,  it 
would  fucccfsfully  relieve  me.  Will  you  have  an  exam- 
ple? It  tells  me  that  it  is  for  my  good  to  have  the  ftone; 
that  flruftures  of  my  age  arc  naturally  to  fufter  fome  ruin ; 
that  it  is  now  time  they  fhould  begin  to  disjoint,  and  to 
confefs  a  decay;  it  is  a  common  neceffity,  and  there  was 
no  new  miracle  to  be  wrought  for  me :  1  thereby  pay 
what  is  due  to  old  age, and  Icannotexpeft  a  better  account; 
of  it :  thatfociety  ought  to  comfort  me  being  fallen  intq 

The  (ione  ordi-     ^^^  ^^^  common  infirmity  of  men  of  my 
iaryinold  age*.     I  fee  everyw^hcre  men  tormented 

men  efpeciaiiy  ^\^]^  |-j^«  {sLtTit  difeafe  :  and  am  honoured 
qua  I  y.  ^^  ^j^^.^  fellowihip,  as  men  oC  the  beft 
quality  are  moft  frequently  afflifted  with  it ;  it  is  a  no- 
ble and  dignified  difeafe.  Thatof  fuch  as  are  afflide(^ 
with  it,  few  have  it  to  a  lefs  degree  of  pain,  and  yet  they 
are  put  to  the  trouble  of  a  wretched  regimen,  and  the' 
^aily  taking  of  n^ufeous  drugs ;  whereas  I  owe  my  bet7 
ter  flate  purely  to  my  good  fortune.  For  fome  otdr- 
nary  broths  of  eringos,  and  burfl-wort,  that  I  have 
twice  or  thrice  taken  to  oblige  the  ladies,  who,  wit^^ 
greater  iSindnefs  th^n  my  pain,  would  needs  prefcnt  me 
half  of  theirs,  feemed  to  .me  equally  eafy  to  take,  and 
fruitlefs  in  operation.  They  have  a  thoufand  vows  to  make 
to  jEfcuIapius,  and  as  many  crowns  t;o  pay  to  their 
phyfician,  for  the  voiding  gravel  eafily  and  plentifully, 
"VV'hich  I  often  do  by  the  benefit  of  nature.  Even  the 
decency  of  my  countenance  is  i>ot  difturbed  by  it  in 
company ;  and  I  can  hold  my  water  ten  hours,  $nd  a^ 
long  a§  any  man  that  is  in  perfedl  health.     The  fear 

f  Dulct  eft  mircris  focioj  habui&  doiont« 

**  ...       ..'..•.■••  J. 
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^f  this  difeafc  fays  one,  did  formerly  afFrighr  thee,  when 
nt  was  unknown  to  thee ;  the.crying  and  roariilg  of  thofe 
that  make  it  worfe  by  their  impatience,  begot  a  horror 
in  thee .:  it  is  an  infirmity  that  punifhes  the  members  by 
which  thou  hall  moft  offended  :  thou  art  a  confclen- 
rtious  fellows 

;^a  i^enil  indigfte  paWy  doknda  vsnii  '*'. 

7o  guiltlefs  fuiBTrers  our  regret  is  idue. 

C!on6der  this  chaftifement,  it  is  very  eafy  in  comparifon 
of  that  of  others,  and  inflidted  with  a  paternal  tender- 
•nefs :  do  but  obferve  how  late  it  comes  ;  it  only  feizes 
und  incommodes  that  flage  of  thy  life,  which  is  upon 
'the  matter  fteril,  ^nd  Joft ;  having,  a$  it  were  by  com- 
pofition^  gl^^en  way  to  the  licentioufnefs  and  pleafures 
•of  thy  youth.  The  ifear  and  the  conipafEon  that  people 
have  of  this  .difeafe,  ferves  thee  for  matter  of  pride. 
A  quality  whereof,  if  thou  haft  .thy  j^adgment  purified, 
itnd  tby  neafon  he  right  and  found,  thy  friends  will 
yet  notwithftanding,  .difcover  fome  tindturein  thy  com-^ 
plexion*  It  is  pleafure  to  hear  it  Xaid  of  a  man's 
felf,  "  here  is  a  great  fortitude,  -here  is  great  patience  V* 
Thou  art  feen  'to  fweat  with  the  exceflive  pain,  to  look 
pale  an4  red,  to  trena^le^  to  vomit  blood,  to  fuffer  ftrange 
xx)ntra<ftion«  and  coiwulfions,  by  ftarts  to  let  tears  drop 
from  thine  ^ye$,  to  make  thick^  black,  and  dreadful 
urine,  or  to  have  4t  fuppreffed  by  fome  Iharp  and  jagged 
ilone,  thatrcruelly  pricks  aad  tears  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der,  whilft  thou  entertaineft  the  company  with  thy  ufual 
€Ountenai3ice,  drolling  by  fits  with  t;hy  feryants^  making 
one  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  now  and  then  excufing  thy 
pain,  and  making  thy  fufferance  lefs  than  it  is.  Does 
it  put  thee  in  mind  of  the  men  of  paft  timesi,  who  fo 
greedily  fought  difeafes  to  keep  their  virtue  in  breath  • 
wd  exercife?     Put  the  cafe  that  natujre  inclines  and 

•  Otid.  epift.  5«  ver.  S« 
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forces  thee  to  that  glorious  fchool,  into  which  thou 
wouldft  never  have  entered,  of  thy  own  free  will.  If 
thou  tellft  me,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  mortal  dif- 
cafe;  what  difeafes  are  not  ?     For  it  is  a  phyfical  cheat 

'  to  except  any,  and  to  fay,  that  they  do  not  tend  dire^ft- 
ly  to  death  :  what  matter  is  it,  if  they  fteer  that  way  by 
accident,  and  if  they  Aide  and  wheel  gently  into  the; 
path  that  leads  to  it  ?  But  thou  dbft  not  die  becaufe 
thou  art  fick,  thou  dieft  becaufe  thou  art  living.  Death 
actually  kills  thee  without  the  help  of  ficknefs  :  and  to 
fome,  ficknefs  has  deferred  death,  who  have  lived  the 
longer  by  reafon  that  they  thought  themfelvcs  alwa)'s 
dying.  To  which  may  be  added,-  that  as  of  wounds, 
fo  of  difeafes,  feme  are  medicinal  and  wholcfome.  Th^ 
cholic  is  oft  no  lefs  long-lived  than  you.  We  know 
men  with  whom  it  has  continued  from  their  infancy, 
even  to  extreme  old  age,  and  if  they  had  not  partecf 
company,  it  would  have  attended  them  longer  ftill ; 
you  oftner  kill  it  than  it  kills  you  :  and  though  it  pre- 
fent  you  the  image  of  approaching  death,  were  it  not  a 
good  office  to  a  man  of  fuch  an  age,  to  put  him  iii 
mind  of  his  latter  end  ?  What  is  worfe,  thou  haft  nd 
longer  any  thing  that  fhould  make  thee  defire  to  be 
cui'ed.  Common  neceflity.  will  however  prefently  call 
thee  away.  Do  bi^t  confider  how  artfully  and  gently  fhe 
puts  thee  out -of  conceit  with  life,  and  weans  theefroni 
the  world ;  not  compelling  thee  with  a  tyrannical   fub- 

r  jedlion,  as  by  many  other  infirmities  which  you  fee  old 
bien  afflided  wirh,  that  hold  them  in  continual  tor- 
ment, and  keep  them  in  perpetual  and  inceflfant  pains 
and  infirmities  j  but  by  warnings  and  inflrtidtions  at  fc- 
veral  intervals,  intermixing  long  paufes  of  repofe,  as  i^ 
were  to  give  thee  fcope  to  meditate  and  ruminate  upon 
thy  leflTon  at  thy  leifure  ;  in  order  to  enable  thee  to  judge 
aright,  and  to  afllime  the  refolution  of  a  man  of  cou- 
rage, Ihc  prefents  to  thee  the  entire  ftate  of  thy  condir 
tJon,  both  in  good  and  evil,  and  with  a  very  chearful,  and 
an  infupportable  life,  alternately  in  one  and  the  fam^ 
(iay^     if  thou  embraceft  not  death,  at  Icaft  thou  Ihakeft 
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baijds  with  it  pnce  a  month ;  by^  which  thou  haft  more 
.caufe  to  hope  that  it  will  one  day  jfurprife  thee  without 
warning ;  and  that  being  fo  oft  conducted  to  the  water-? 
fide,  and  thinking  thyfelf  to  be  ftill  upon  theaccuftomed 
terms,  thou  and  thy  confidence  will  at  one  time  or  an- 
other be  unexpededly  wafted  Gfvcr"'^.  A  man  has  no 
reafon  fo  comj^ain  of  difeafes  that  fairly  divide  the  time 
\vith  healrh.  I  am  obliged  to  fortune  for  having  fo 
often  aflaulred  me  with  the  fame  fort  of  weapons;  fhc 
forms  and  fcffhions  me  by  ufage,  and  hardens  and  habi- 
tuates me  fo  to  her  attacks  that  I  can  know  .  within  a 
little,  for  how  much  I  fhall  be  quit.  For  want  of  na- 
tural memory,  I  make  one  of  paper ;  and  ^s  any  new 
f^'mptom  happens  in  my  difeafe,  I  write  it  down  ;  from 
whence  it  falls  our,  that  being  now  almoft  paft  through 
all  forts  of  examples,  if  any  'aflonifliment  threaten  me, 
.  tumbling  over  thefe  little  loofe  notes,  like  the  Sibyls 
leaves,  I  never  fail  of  finding  riiatter  of  confolation  from 
jfome  favourable  prognoftic  in  my  paft  experience.  Cuf- 
tom  alfo  rhakes  me  hope  better  for  the  time  to  come. 
For  the  cbndudt  of  this  evacuation  having  fo  longcon- 
tinued,  it  is  to  believed  that  nature  will  not  alter  her 
<::ourfe,'  and  that  no  other  worfe  accident  will  happen 
than  what  I  already  feel.  Befides,  the  condition  of  this 
difeafe  i$  not  unfuitable  to  my  forward  and  hafty  com- 
plexion.' 'When  it  aflaults  me  gently,  I  am  afraid,  fof , 
it  is  then  for  a  great  while;  btit  it  has  naturally  briflc 
and  vigorous  exceffes.  It  claws  me  to  purpofe  for  a  day 
or  two.  My  reins  held  out  an  age  without  alteration, 
and  I  have  almoft  now  lived  another  fince  they  changed 
their  ftate.  Evils  have  their  periods  as  well  as  benefit, 
perhaps  this  infirmity  draws  towards  an  end.  Age 
weakens  the  heat  of  my  ffomach,  the  digeftibn  of  whicl^ 
being  lefs  perfed,  it  fends  this  crude  matter  to  my 
reins  i.%nd  why  at  a  certain  revolution  may  not  tlic 

•  This  fcems  to  be  an  allaHon  to  what  was  fabled  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans^  that  the  dead  were  tranfported  over  the  river 
jStyx  in  Charon ^s  ferry-boat  {  a  fancy  with  which  we  ftill  adorn  our 
jVoetrjr,  and  fometimes  adopt  in  profe  too  in  our  familiar  converfa- 
lioitt      — -v  »,-■-'    •  ■> 

hea$ 
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heat  of  my  reins  be  alfo  .'iabatcd,  fo  that  they  can  jin ' 
longer  petrify  my  phlegm,,  and  nature  pave  the  way  for 
fome  other  manner  of  purgation^     Years  have  evidenrljr 
helped  me  to  drain  cercam  rheums ;  and  why  not  thofe 
excrements  which  furnifh  matter  for  gravel?    but   is 
there  any  thing  fweet  in   comparifon  of  this   fudden. 
change,  when  from  an  exceffive  pain,   I  come,  by  the 
voiding  of  a  ftone,  to  recover,  as  from  a  flafli  of  light- 
ning, the  beautiful  light  of  health,  io  free  and  full  as 
it  happens  m  our  fudden  asd  the  Iharpeft  fits  of  the 

Health  more  ^^^'^  '   '^   ^^^^^  ^"7    ^^^"g   ^^    ^^^   P^^°- 

picafant  after  fufFered,  that  Can  compare  to  the  pleafurc 
^ckncfs,  of  fo  fudden  an  amendment  ?.  Oh!  how 

much  more  pleafant  does  health  feem  to  me  after  fick- 
nefs  fo  near  and  contiguous  to  each  other,  as  that  I  can 
4iftinguifli  them- in  the  prefence  of  one  another  in  their 
beft  date,  when  they  vie  with  one  another,  as  it  were^ 
which  fhall  have  the  maftery  1  What  the  Stoics  fay^ 
that  vices  are  profitably  introduced,  to  give  value  and 
fupport  to  virtue ;  we  can  with  better  reafon,  and  left 
hazard  of  cenfure,  fay  of  nature,  that  Ihe  has  given 
us  pain  for  the  honour  and  fervice  of  pleafure  and  in-» 
dolence.  When  Socrates,  after  his  fetters  were  knocked! 
off,  felt  the  pleafure  of  that  itching  which  the  weight  oi 
them  had  caufed  in  his  legs,  be  rejoiced  to  confeler  the; 
ftridt  alliance  betwixt  pain  and  pleafure,  how  they  are 
linked  together  by  a  neceflary  connexion,  fo  that  by 
turns  they  follow  and  mutually  beget  one  another ;  and 
cried  out  to  jEfop,  that  he  ought  from  this  confidera- 
tion,  to  have  taken  a  fubjedl  proper  for  a  fine  fable. 

The  advantage  '^^^  worft  that  I  fee  in  Other  difeafes 

of  the  ftone  IS,  that  they  are  not  fo  grievous  in  their 

above  aU  other      operation,  as  they  are  in  their  iffue.     A 

<liftempers.  '.',,<.  .  , 

man  is  a  whole  year  m  recovermg,  and 
all  the  while  full  of  weaknefe  and  fear.  So  danG:erous 
.and  gr^ual  is  the  recovery  of  health,  that  there  is  no 
end  of  it.  Before  you  are  allowed  to  throw  off  a  hand- 
*, kerchief,  and  then  a  cap,  before  they  allow  you  to  take 
the  air,  to  drink  wine,  lie  with  your  wife,  and  eat 
melons,  it  is  odd  if  you  relapfe  not  intp  fome  new  dif* 

temper. 
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temper.  The  flx)ne  has  this  privilege,  that  it  carriet 
itfelf  clean  off,  whereas  others  always  leave  behind  them 
focnc  impreffion  and  alteration,  which  renders  the  body 
fubjedt  to  fome  new  difeafe,  and  lend  a  hand  to  one  an^ 
other. 

Thofe  are  excu fable,    that   content    jt  produces  fom* 
tbemfelves  with  poflefSon  of  us^  without    coftfcqucnces 
extending  it  farther,  and  introducingtheir     -^^^  ^^  offer-    . 
confeqnenfes :  but  courteous  and   kind       ^  * 
are  fuch  whofe  departure  brings  us  any  profitable  ifluc 
Since  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  ftone,  I  find  my* 
firlf  freed  frorn  all  other  accidents,  much  more  methinks 
than  I  was  before,  and  have  never  had  any  fever  fihce. 
I    argue,    that   the   extreme   and    frequent  vomitings- 
that  1  am  fubjedt  to,  purge  me :  and  on  the  other  fide, 
my  loathings,  and  the  ftrange  fafls  I  am  forced  to  keep, 
digeft  my  prefent  humours  ;  and  nature  in  thofe  ftones, 
voids  whatever  there  is  in  me  that  is  fuperfluous  and 
hurtful.     Let  it  never  be  faid  that  this  is  a  medicine  too 
<Jear  bought.     For  to  what  purpofe  are  fo  many  (link- 
ing apQzemes,  cauftics,  incifions,  fweats,  fetons,  diets, 
aiid  fo  many  other  methods  of  cure,  which  oft,  by  rea- 
fon  we  are  not  able  to  undergo  their  violence  and  im- 

J)ortunity,  bring  us  to  our  graves  ?    So  that  when  I  ana 
eized  with  the  ilone,  I  look  upon  it  as  phyfic ;  when 
freed  from  ,it,  I  think  it  an  entire  deliverance. 

There  is  likewife  another  particular  benefit  of  my  dif- 
^afe ;  which  is,  that  it  moft  plays  its  game  by  itfelf, 
and  lets  me  play  mine,  or  elfe  I  only  want  courage  to 
cloit;  forJn  its  greateft  fury,  I  have  endured  it  ten 
hours  together  on  horfeback ;  do  but  have  patience, 
you  need  no  other  regimen ;  play,  dine,  run,  do  thi^ 
and  the  other  thing  too  if  you  can;  your  debauch  will 
do  you  more  good  than  harm.  Say  as  much  to  one 
that  has  the  pox,  the  gout,  or  a  rupture :  the  other  dif- 
cafes  have  more  univerfal  obligations,  rack  our  adions 
after  another  manner,  difturb  our  whole  fyftem,  and  to 
their  confider^tion  engage  the  whole  fl:ate  of  life.  This 
only  pinches  the  fkin,  it  leaves  the  underftanding  and 
^ill  wholly  at  your  difpofal,  as  alfo  the  tongue,  hands, 

ana 
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and  feet.     It  rather  awakes  than   ftupifies  you.  '  The 
mind  is  flruck  with  the  burning  heat  of  a  fever,  over^ 
whelmed  with  an  epilepfy,  diftrafted  by  a  Iharp  megrim, 
:md  finally  aftoniftied  by  all  difeafes  that  hurt  the  whole 
mafs,  and  the  molt  noble  parts  :  this  never  attacks  the 
foul.     If  any  thing  goes  amifs  with  her,  it  i-s  her  own 
fault,    Ihe  betrays,    difmourrts,    and  abandons .  herfelf. 
There  are  none  but  fools  who  fuffer  themfejvcs  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  tfiis  hard  and  malfy  body,  which  is  baked 
in  our  kidneys,  is  to  be  diflblved  by  draughts :   where- 
fore, when  it  is  once  ftirred,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  give  it  paflage,  and  indeed  it  wiil  force  it  of  itfelf. 
I  likewife  obferve  this   particular  convenience  in   it, 
tfiat  it  is  a  difeafe  wherein  we  have  little  to  guefs  at. 
We  are  free  from  the  trouble  into  which  other  difeafes 
throw  us,  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  caufes,  conditions, 
and  progreft.     A  trouble  that  h  infinitely  painful.    We 
have  no^  need  of  confultation  and  doftoral  interpreta- 
,tions,  the  fenfes  well  enough  inform  us  what  it  is,  and 
where  it  is.     By  fuch-likc  arguments,  both  weak   and 
ftrong,  as  Cicero  did  the  difeafe  of  his  old  age,  I  try  to 
hill,    and  amufe  my   imagination,   and   to  foothe  its 
wounds.     If  I  find  tl^em  worfe  to-morrow,  I  will  pro- 
vide new  ftratagems.     True  it  is,  I  am  come  to  that 
pafs    of    late,    that    the    leaft    motion     forces    pure 
blood  out  of  my  kidneys :  and  what  of  that  ?     I  ftir 
neverthelefs  as  before,  ride  after  my  hounds  with  a  ju- 
venile ardour,  and  find  that  I  have  very  good  fatisfac* 
tion  for  an  accident  of  that  importance,  when  it  cofts 
me  no  more  but  a  ftupor  and  alteration  in  that  part.    It 
is  fome  ^[reat  ftone  that  waftes  and  confumes  the  fub- 
fiance  of  my  kidneys,  and  of  my  life,  which  by  little 
and  little  evaporates,  not  without  fome  natural  pleafure, 
as  an  excrement  henceforward  fuperfluous  and  trouble- 
fome.     Now,  if  1  feel  any  thing  to  roll,  do  not  expeft 
that  I  ftiou'ld  trouble  myfelf  to  confult  my  pulfe  or  my 
urine,  thereby  to  put  myfelf  upon  fome  uneafy  fore- 
thought; I  Ihall  foon  enough  feel  the  pain,  without 
making  it  'longer  by  the  difeafe  of  fear.     He  who  fears 
to  fuffer^,  already  f^ffers  what  he  fcars^     To  wljiiph  ipay 
^  be 
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\}t  added,  that  the  doubts  and  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
take  upon  them  to  explain  the  fprings  of  nature,  with 
her  internal  progreflions,  ancj  the  many  falfe  progrioftics 
of  their  art,  ought  to  give  us  to  underftand,  that  her 
ways  are  utterly  unknown. 

There  is  great  uncertainty,  variety,  ^hc  gneffing  at 
and  obfcurity,  in  what  flie  either  pro-  difeaicsbyurint 
mifes  or  threatens ;  old  age  excepted,  ^^^^  uncertain, 
which  is  an  undoubted  fign  of  the  approach  of  death. 
In  all  other  accidents  I  fee  few  figns  of  the  futurity, 
whereon  we  may  ground  our  divination.  I  only  judge 
myfelf  by  my  real  fenfation,  and  not  by  difcourfe  :  to 
what  end  ?  fince  I  am  refolved  to  bring  nothing  to  it  but 
expe<ftation  and  patience*  Will  you  know  how  much  I 
get  by  this  ?  Obferve  thofe  that  do  otherwife,  and  who 
rely  upon  fo  many  different  perfuafions  and  counfels,  how 
oft,  and  how  much  they  labour  under  imagination,  ex- 
clufive  of  any  bodily  pain,  I  have  many  times  pleafed 
myfelf,  being  well  when  I  have  been  fafe,  and  delivered 
from  thefe  dangerous  accidents,  to  communicate  them 
to  the  phyficians,  as  if  they  were  then  beginning  to  dif- 
cover  themfelves  in  me  ;  where  I  underwent  the  terrible 
fenrences  of  their  dreadful  conclufions,  being  very  wcU 
at  eafe ;  and  I  was  the  more  obliged  to  the  favour  of 
God,  aad  better  fatisfied  of  the  vanity  of  this  art. 

There  is  nothing  that  ought  fo  much  Montaigne  a 
to  be  recommended  to  youth  as  adtivity  S*"**^  flctper. 
and  vigilance.  Our  life  is-  nothing  but  motion  :  I  beftir 
myfelf  with  great  diifficulty,  and  am  flow  in  every  thing, 
whether  in  rifing,  going  to  bed,  or  eating.  Seven  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  is  early  for  me  ;  and  where  I  gor 
vern,  I  never  dine  before  eleven,,  nor  fup  till  after  fix. 
I  have  formerly  attributed  the  caufe  of  the  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes  I  have  fallen  into,  to  the  hcavinefe  ar*d 
dullnefs  that  long  fleeping  had  brought  upon  me,  and 
have  eyer  repented  my  fleeping  again  in  the  morning. 
Plato  is  more  angry  at  the  excefs  of  fleeping  than  that  of 
drinking :  I  love  to  lie  hard,  and  alone,  even  without  my 
wife,  as  kings  and  princes  do,  but  pretty  well  covered 
with  cloaths.  They  never  warm  my  bed,  but  fince  my 
being  grown  old,  they  give  me  for  need  warm  cloths  to 

la* 
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lay  to  my  feet  and  ftomacb.  Tlie  great  Scij>io,  T^ak 
branded  for  a  gr^fat  fleeper ;  thougli  in  my  opinion,  for 
no  other  redfon,  but  that  men  were  dif{>leafed,  that  he 
was  the  only  maa  in-  whom  no  other  fault  was  to  be 
found.  If  I  have  any  thing  delicate  in  my  way  of  livings 
ir  is  rather  in  my  lying,  than  any  thing  elfe ;  but'gene* 
rally,  I  give  way,  and  accommodate  myfeif  as  much  as 
any  to  necelEty.  Sleeping  has  taken  up  a  great  part  of 
my  life,  and  I  yet  continue  at  the  age  I  now  am,  to  fleep 
eight  or  nine  hours  at  a  ftretch. 

I  wean  myfclf  to  my  advantage,  from 
kabit  ii>  h?s  *  ^^1^  propenftty  to  floth,  and  am  evidently 
latter  dvys,  and     better  for  fo  doing.     I  find  the  change  a 

Jnd*  tbc  benefit      jj^^,^  j^^j.^j  jj^^^^^^   t,^^  Ij,  ^j^^^  j^y^  j^  ;^ 

over,  and  fee  but  few  that  live  with  lefs 
ileep^  when  need  requires ;  and  that  more  conftantly  ex- 
rrcife  themfelves,  nor  to  whom  jouniics  are  lefs  trouble- 
ibme.  My  body  is  capable  of  long  continued,  but  not 
of  a  violent  or  fudden  agitation.  I  avoid  of  late  all 
violent  exercifes,  and  fuch  as  incline  me  to  fweat,  my 
limbs  being  weary  before  they  are  hot.  I  am  ufed  to 
be  upon  my  legs  a  whole  day  together,  and  am  never 
weary  of  walking  :  but  from  my  youth,  I  never  loved  to 
ride  upon  pavement.  On  foot  I  go  up  to  the  breech  in 
dirt,  and  indted  little  fellows  as  I  am,  are  'fubjed  in 
the  ftrects  to  be  elbowed  and  juftled,  for  want  of  pre- 
fcnce  and  ftature,  and  I  have  ever  loved  to  reft  myfdf, 
whether  fitting  or  lying,  with  my  heels  as  high,  or 
higher  than  rny  feat. 

The  miUtary  There  is  no  profeffibn  fo  pleafant  as 

profcffioii  v«y  the  militar^'^,  a  profeffion  both  noble  in 
^<eifent  and  ho-     jfg  execution,  (for  valour  istbe  ftfoneeft, 

moft  fuperb,  and  moft  generous  of  aH 
virtues)  and  noble  in  its  caufe.  There  is  no  utility 
either  more  extenfive,  or  more  juft,  than  the  prot^ion 
of  the  peace  and  grandeur  of  a  man^s  country.  The 
company  of  fo  many  noble,  young,  and  adive  men  de- 
lights you  -,  as  does  the  ordinary  fight  of  fo  many  tragic 
(jxrftacles ;  and  the  freedom  of  their  converfation  with- 
out art,  with  a  mafcuUne  and  unceremonious  way  of 

.      '  living. 
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Eving.  The  variety  of  a  thoufand  dliFercnt  aft  ions ;  tlie 
encouraging  harmony  of  martial  mufic,  that  raviflies 
your  ears  and  warms  your  fouls  r  the  honour  of  this  ex- 
crcife,  nay  even  its  feverity  and  hardships,  which  PJato 
ib  little  accounts,  that  in  his  Republic  he  makes  women 
and  children  ftiare  in  them,  are  delightful  to  you.  You 
put  yourfelves  voluntarily  upon  particular  exploits  and 
hazards,  according  as  you  judge  of  their  luftre  and  im- 
portance, and  fee,  when  even  life  itfelf  is  therein  er- 
cufably  employed, 

Pulcbrumque  mori  fuccurrit  in  armis  *• 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  die  in  arms. 

To  fear  the  common  dangers  that  concern  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  men ;  not  to  dare  to  do  what  fo  many 
forts  of  fouls,  and  a  whole  people  dare  to  do,  rs  for  a 
lieart  that  is  effeminate,  and  mean  beyond  all  meafure. 
Company  encourages  even  children,  If  others  excel 
you  in  knowledge,  in  gracefutnefs,  in  flrength,  or  for- 
tune, you  have  natural  caufes  to  blame  for  that,  but  to 
give  place  to  them  in  fortitude  of  mind,  you  can  blame 
ftone  but  yourfelf.  Death  is  more  abjeS,  more  lan- 
■g^iihing  and  painful  in  bed  than  in  battle  j  and  fevers 
and  catarrhs,  are  as  painful  and  mortal  as  a  mufquet- 
ihot :  whoever  is  formed  valiantly  to  bear  the  accidents 
of  common  life,  would  need  no  more  courage  to  be  a 
foldier.  Fivere,  mi  Lucili^  milt  tare  efi-\i  ^^  life,  ray  Lu- 
**  cilicis,  is  a .  warfare/* 

'  .  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch,  yet 
Scratching  is  one  of  nature's  fweeteft  gratifications,  and 
neareft  at  hand,  but  the  fmart  follows  too  clofc.  I  ufe 
it  moft  in  my  ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came*  into  the  world  with*  all  my     MontaigncS 
^enfes  entire,  even  to   pcrfeftion.      My     haicConftitu- 
.flic^iiack  is  pretty  good,  a§  alfo  is.  my    ^^^^ 

•  Annd.  lib,  ii.  vcr,  317,  t  ScB«c.  cp,  96, 

head 
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head  my  breath  ;  and  for  the  mofl  part,  they  have  ooivJ 
tinued  themfelves  fo  in  fpite  of  my  fevers.  I  have  paft  the 
age  to  which  fome  nations,  not  without  rcafon,  have 
prefcrlbed  fo  juft  a  term  of  life,  that  they  would  not 
fuffer  men  to  exceed  it ;  and  yet  I  have  fome  intervals, 
though. ihort  and  inconftant,  fo  bright,  as  are  little  in- 
ferior to  the  health  and  indolency  of  my  youth  :  I  do  not 
mean  vigour  and  fpriielinefs,  it  being  not  reafon  that  it 
iliould  follow  me  beyond  its  limits. 

Non  hoc  amplfus  ejl  liminiSj  aut  aqu^ 
Ccslefiis  patiens  latus  *. 

In  life  I  find  it  much  too  late 
To  ftand  all  weathers  at  her  gate. 

*  • 

His  mind  not  %  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^5  prcfcntly  difcovcr 

much  difturbcd  me.  All  my  alterations  begin  there,  and 
^y  \[^^i?^")^"**     appear  worfe  than  they  really  are.     My 

friends  oft"  pity  me,  before  1  feel  the 
caufe  in  myfelf ;  my  looking-glafs  does  not  fright  me, 
for  even  in  my  youth  it  has  befallen  me  more  than  once 
to  change  my  countena^nce,  to  put  on  a  troubled  aTpedl 
boding  no  good,  without  any  great-  confequence ;  in- 
fomuch,  ihat  the  phyficians  not  finding  any  caufe  with- 
in, anfwerable  to  that  outward  alteration,  attributed  it 
to  the  mind,  and  fjmc  fecret  paiEon  that  preyed  upon 
my  vitals  ;  but  they  were  deceived.  If  my  body  go- 
verned itfelf  as  well  according  to  my  wiih,  as  my  mind 
does,  we  Ihould  move  a  little  more  at  our  eafe.  My 
mind  was  then  not.  only  free  from  trouble,  but  more* 
over  full  of  fatisfadion  and  joy,  as  it  commonly  is, 
half  by  complexion,  and  half  by  defign* 

Nee  vitiant  artus  ^gr<e  contagia  mentis  \. 


•  Hor.  lib.  iii,  ode  lo.   vcr,  19.  t  Oirid.  Trift.  lib.  vXi 

el.  %,  ver.  34.. 
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•I  never  yet  could  findj 


That  e'er  my  body  fuffered  by  my  mind  •• 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  this  temperature  of  my  tnind, 
has  oft  raifed  my  body  from  its  lapfes :  the  latter  is  of- 
ten oppreffed  ;  and  if  the  former  be  not  brifk  and  gay, 
k  is  at  leaft  quiet  and  at  reft,  I  had  a  quartan  ague  four 
or  five  months,  that  made  me  look  wretchedly,  while 
my  mind  was  always,  if  not  calm,  yet  pleafant  j  if  the 
pain  be  without  me,,  the  weaknefs  and  langour  do  not 
much  dejeft  me :  I  have  known  feveral  corporal  fantings, 
that  are  Ihockingfo  much  as  to  name,  ^  which  yet  I  would 
lefs  fear  than  a  thoufand  pafGons  and  agitations  of  mind 
that  I  frequently  fee,  I  refolve  no  more  to  run,  it  is 
enough  that  I  crawl  along ;  nor  do  I  complain  of  the  na- 
tural decay  that  I  feel  in  myfelf, 

^uis  iumidum  ^utiur  mir^lur  in  /Opibus  f  f 
Who  wonders  to  fee  a  fwellM  neck  in  the  Alps  ? 

nor  regret,  that  my  duration  fliall  not  be  as  long  and  en- 
tire as  that  of  an  oak. 

I  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  my 
imagination,  for  I  have  had  few  thoughts    Nor  difbrdered 
in  my  life  which  have  fo  much  as  broke  my    ^^^^  «f  3w  *  ' 
fieep,  except  thofe  of  defire,  which  have    imas|inatioii» 
awaked  without  afBiding  me :  I  dream    bein  nlihcr 
but  feldom,  and  then  of  chimeras    and    ridiculous  thjui 
fantaftical  things,    commonly  produced    ^*^* 
from  pleafant  thoughts,  rather  ridiculous 
than  fad ;  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  dreams  are  the 

,•  Motitai^e  hert  interprets  Ovid*8  words  in  a  fenfe  oppofite  to  what 
they  carry  in  that  poet  \  for  what  be  plainly  meant  to  dy  is,  that  hit 
mind  was  not  a^  fufFerer  by  any  indifj^lltion  of  the  body, 
f  Juven.  fat.  la.Tcn  i6i. 

Vol/ III.  '   E  «  true 
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true  interpreters  of  ouy  inclinations ;  but  there  is  art 
required  to  fort  and  uiTdwftand  th^m^ 

Rex,  qua  in  vitdufurpant  bominesj  eogUantj  curanty  ^tf- 
dint  ^j  qu/fque  aiunl  vigilantes j  agifantquef  ea  Jl  ad  iM 
fimno  acciduiit^  minus  tmrum  ^  f , 

*^  It  IS  no  wonder,  O  king,  i£  what  meit  afe  accuftonnp' 
'^  ed  to  (hinfey  care  for,  fee,  and  fay,  when  waking,  Ihouli 
^  affo  run  iti  their  heads,  when  they  are  afleep/* 

riato  mor^ver  fays,  that  iris  the  office  of  f^rifdbnce  m 
dfarw  inftru<Si:tens  of  divination  of  ftjtuF^  thiftga  frorif 
drean"«r  I  fee  nothing  in  it^  except  the  wonderful  *xpfe- 
fimerits  related  of  them  by  Socratesr^^  Xenophony  and 
Ariilotle^  all  men  of  irreproachable  authority  :^.  Hiftori-  A 
Th€  Atiantes  2^13  fay,  that  tfie  pcoph?  of  Ari^ntis?  niever 
never  dream  dream,  and"  that  ihey  slfo  never  eat  any 
thing  that  had  life.  I  add,  forafmucli  as  it  is  perhaps 
the  reafon  wh^  <he*y  fi'e-^ef  dffesltti;'  fof  PytKagoras  ordered 
a  certain  preparation  of  diet,  to  beget  proper  dreams  : 
mine  itt  v&rf  gehtBt;  \^iTH6ttt  an;f -^gitatlott  of  body,,  or 
expreflion  of  voice.  I  have  feen  feveralof  my  time  won- 
derfully difturbed  by  them  ;  Theon  th«  philofepher  walk* 
ed^  in  his  rfeep  ;  as  alfo  did  Pericles  kis  fervant^'  indth* 
xipon  the  very  tiles  and  tops  of  the  houfe  ^ 

•  Thi*  h  ttft«n  ffdlfi  i  tragedy  6r  AccTas,  inVitred-  6rutu«,  wttera  » 
footkfejtr  a'ddrtflcs'Tar^uSri  ifk  Cufetbj  OAedf  rht  chitff  dreads  J^^-* 

fona.  ^     ^.  . 

f  Ciccni  de  uiv.  hb.  i.  cap.  22^ 

J  Herodot.  Rb':  iv.  p,  322; 


mitte  fm9  rearnea  puyncian  wire  m^  tnat  ii»vin^  nenra  or  perram  Winc- 
ing in  their  fleep,  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  till  bein^j  obliged  once 
to  travel  on  foot  all  nightlong,  he  was  forceid  to  believe  it,,  by  htrown 
c^penerfct,^C.  But  accdrd1i1&  ftfliis  principle  Galen  gives  6s  authoritf. 
fbi*  rfdr  bfctieVtfig  riotlfittg  at  atf  6i  the  mattCF,  tfll  ^'c  have  e^pcrlcnc^A 
it  as  well  as  b«. 

I  haji^iy 


,    I  liardly  ever  chufe  my  diih  at  table,     Ht  was  not 
Sut  fall  too  on  the  next  at  band,  and  lan-    am  ^  "* 
Willingly  change  it  for  another.  The  elttt- 
tir  of  pfatej  and  fervices  diij[)leafes^  m^  as  m\ic\i  as  iny 
other  whatever.     I  am   eafily  fatisfied  with  li-f tie  fefe/ 
and  arti  an  enemy  to  the  opinion  of  Favorinps,  th*at  it* 
a  feaft  yoii  muft  fufFer  the  meat  yoa  Hke  to  be  fnatched, 
and  another  pkte  of  another  fort  to  be  fet  tefor6.  you ; 
and  thrat  it  is. a  pitiful  fapper,  if  you  do  lidt  &\jffy6tit 

fueiis  with  the  rumps  of  various  fowls ;  ancf  that  th6 
dtcafico  *  only  deferves  to  be  eaten  entire.  I  ufually 
^at  falt-meats,  yet  I  chtife  bread  that  has  no  fait  iri  i't; 
and  niy  barker  never  fends  up  other  to  my  table,-  tontrar/ 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  In  my  infancy,  what  they 
!iad  moft  to  corred:  in  m6,  viras  the  refufal  of  things  that 
children  commonly  beft  love,  as  fugar,  fw.ect- meats,* 
and  ftiarcKpanes.  My  governor  opp'ofed  this  njy  aver- 
fion  to,  dainty  fare  as  a  kind  of  nicety^  and  indeed  it  is 
nothing  clfe  but  a  difficulty  of  reHfhing  any  thing  one 
taffes.  .  Whoever  cures  a  child  o(  a  particular  a^6ffi6nf 
to  brown  bread,  bacon,  or  garlick,  cures  him  of  alt  tind( 
of  delicacy.  There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  work  and 
]ive  hard,  that  wifli  for  powdered  beef  and  bacon  sen[w>iigft 
p^tridge ;  they  have  a  good  time  of  it )  it  is  the  delieacy 
of  deliciicies,  it  is  the  tafte  of  ^n  effeminate  fortune,- 
tiiat  difreftlhcs  ordinary  things,  Pir  qu^  lu^nria  divitia^ 
rum  isdio  ludil  f.  ^o  ceafe  to  make  good  ehtett  with 
whajt  another  dpes^  and  to  be  curiqu»in  what  a  teaft  Arts^ 
U  the  effence  of  this  yice.^ 


Si  modica  canare  times  ihs  omhe  pat  ilia  \* 
If  you  fcorn  Bot  a  iallad  In  a  tiiean  diih.  * 

'^  A  fmailt  iirdy  called  a  fir*pecTceVy  6ecaure  it*  feeds  upon  fijgs  wnen 
t^  M- ri^»  efpeeidily  in  Pvedmonil.  It  fmjg^sr  mt iNi^lhtrnMe,  iiA 
fimntnctener^Feart.  '^  SenecHtCpift.  i^f.  |  U<»r.li^.lw 

E  e  a,  There 
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There  is  indeed  this  diiFcrcnce,  that  it  is  better  to  oblige 
a  man's  appetite  in  things  that  are  moft  eafy  to  be  had, 
but  it  is  always  vice  to  oblige  a  man's  felf.  I  formerly 
faid  a  kinfman  of  mine  was  nice,  who,  by  being  in  our 
gallies,  had  unlearned  the  ufe  of  beds,'  and  to  put  off 
his  cloaths. 

Montaigne  was  ^^  '  ^ad  any  fons,  I  would  wifh  thcnr 
brooghtupfrom     my  fortune.     The  good  father  that  God 

wwnctt  aid  ^*  8^^^  ^^^  {^^^  ^^^  nothing  of  me  but  the 
inoft  common  acknowledgment  of  his  bounty,  though 
manner  of  truly  it  IS  a  very  hearty  one)  fent  me  froni ' 

^^^^  my  cradle  to  be  brought  up  in  a  poor  vil- 

hge  of  his,  and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was 
at  nurfe,  and  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  the  meaneft, 
and  common  way  of  Kving :  Magna  pars  libertatts  efi 
bene  moratus  venUr  *  j  **  a  well  governed  belly  is  a  great 
•*  part  of  Kberty.**  Never  take  upon  yourfelves,  and 
That  motbeMr  Hiwch  fefs  give  trp  to  youT  wives,  the  care 
ought  not  to  of  their  nurture,  leave  the  forming  themr 
^^^i^ffu*^        ^  fortune,    under  popdar  and  natural 

cation  of  theur         ,    .         •       '  •  rF  ^  •       »  J 

chiWreu.  laws ;  Icave  it  to  cuftom  to  train  tnem  up 

to  frugality  and  hardfliips,  thkt  they  may 
rather  defcend  from  them,  than-  afcend  to  them.  This 
humour  of  my  father's  yet  aimed  at  another  end,  that  is^ 
to  make  mc  familiar  wrth  thofe  people,  and  with  that 
rank  of  men  who  moft  need  our  afliftance ;  believing  that 
I  would  be  more  obliged  rather  to  regard  them  who  ex- 
tended their  arms  to  me,  than  thofe  who  turned  then: 
backs  upon  me.  For  this  reafon  alfo  it  was,  that  he  pro- 
vided me  fureties  at  the  font,  of  the  meaneft  fortune,  to 
oblige,  and  bind  me  to  them. 

What  was  the  *  Neither  has  his  defign  fucceeded  alto- 
adfantage  of  gether  ill ;  for,  whether  it  be  becaufe  there 
this  education.      .^  ^^^^  honour  in  fuch  a  condefcenfion, 

or  out  of  natural  compaffion,  which  has  a  very  greatpower 
(ktx  me,  I  have  a  kind  inclination  towards  the  meaner 
Ibrt  of  people.    The  faftion  which  I  condemn  m  our 

•  Sentcay  epift.  ia3. 
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©ivil  Wars,  I  Ihall  more  Iharply  condemn  when  I  Tee 
them  flourifh  and  profpen     It  will  half  reconcile  me  to 
them,  when  I  fliall  fee  them  miferable,  and  fuppreft* 
How  much  do  I  admire  the  generous  hii-    The  noble  hu- 
mour of  Chelonis  ^,  daughter  and  yirife  to     mour  of  Chc* 
the  .kings  of  Sparta  !  Whilft  her  huiband    ^^n»- 
Cleombrotus,  in  the  commotion  of  her  city,  had  the  ad- 
Tantage  over  Leonidas,   her  father,  Ihe,    like  a  good 
daughter,  ftuckclofe  to  her  father  in  all  his  mifery  and 
exile  in  oppofit'ion  to  the  co»queror.    But  fo  foon  as  the 
chance  of  war  turned,  Ihe  changed  her  will  with  the 
chance  of  fortune,  and  bravely  turned  tq  her  hulband*s 
iide,  whom  Ihe  accompainied  wherefoeverJaisruin  carried 
him :  having,  as  it  appears,  no  otirer  choice,  than  to 
deave  to  that  iide  which  flood  moft  in  ©eed  of  her,  and 
where  ihe  belt  manifefted  her  compailioii.     I  am  natu- 
rally  more    apt  to  follow  the  examble  of  Flaminius, 
who  was  ready  to  give  his  affiftance  to  thofe  that  had 
need  of  him,  than  to  thofe  who  had  power  to  do  him 
good;  than  tlie  example  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  of  an  hu- 
mour to  {loop  to  the  great^  and  to  domineer  over  the 
meanefl  fort  of  people. 

Long  fittings  at  table  make  me  uneafy,     Mbnulgne  did 
and  do  me  harm ;  for  whether  it  be  for '  not  love  to  fit 
want  of  more  continency,  having  accu-     ^^"e  at  table. 
Homed  myfelf  toit  from  a  child,  I  eat  a^l  the  while  I  fit.. 
Therefore,  that  at  my  own  houfe,  though  the  meals  there 
are  of  the  fliorteft,  I  chufe  to  fit  down  a  little  while  after 
the  reft,  as  Auguftus  ufed  to  do  ;  but  I  do  not  imitate 
him  in  rifing  alfo  before  the  reft  of  the  company  :  on  the 
contrary,  I  love  to  fit  ftill  a  long  time  after,  and  to  hear 
the  guefts  talk,  provided  I  am  none  of  the  talkers ;  for 
I  tire  and  hurt  myfeif  with  fpeaking  upon  a  full  ftomach, 
as  much  as  I  find  it  plealant  and  very  wholefome  to  argue, 
and  to  ftrain  my  voice  before  meals. 

The   ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had     ^ong  meals  of- 
more  reafon  than  we,  in  fetting  apart  for    the  ancients. 

F  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  jto  turn  to  what  Plutarch  relates  of , this 
|;encrou8  princ^efs  in  the  Ufe  of  A^ts  and  Cleomenes»  chap.  5. 

E  e  I  car" 
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.eating,  ^iida  is  a  ipiincipal  a^on  of  iifc,  (if  j3o.t  divert* 
cd  by  QChjcjr  ^x^aoriinary  bufmef^)  maoy  hours,  j^jiij  itbe 
greateft  part  jof  the  nigbt,  jcaxing  and  drinkiog  moce  de- 
liberjately  than  wc  do,  who  perform  all  cur  a&ioas  in 
pa8:'t:^e;  and  in  extending  thh  aafcural  plca&re  to  raore 
leifure  and  better  ufc,  intcrcoixing  with  tfc^if  jacals 
fcyeral  pkafa,nt  and  profitable  offices  of  coavjprfetlon. 
Thcabftinencc  Th^if  iwiiQffe  bufiaefs  it  IS  .^o  take  care 

of  w^ich  Moji.      of  me,  may  eafily  hinder  jTie  ffojn  mating 

^aff *^*^  ^'        ^^y  tl^i^K^^y  think  will  do  mjeiiarin ;  for 
':  in  fuch  tilings  I  never  covet  nor  nii6  any 

tiling  i  do  not  fee.  But  if  it  once  come$  in  by  iight,  k  i5> 
in  vain  to  urge  me  to  forbear,  fo  that  when  I  deiigo  to 
fail,  I  muft  be  parted  from  thofe  that  eat  fuppers, .  and. 
rzm&  have  only  £o  much  given  me,  as  is  re.quir.ad  for  a 
regylar  collation  ;  for  if  I  fit  down  to  table,,  1  forget  mf 
Tjelblption.  When  I  order  ray  cook  to  alter :  the  man- 
ner of  dreffing  any  diih  o(  meat,  all  my  family  know 
it  xoean^,  that  my  i^omach  is  oxxt  of  .ordej-,  a*nd  /that  I 
ikalOi  not  touch  k. 

Account  of  his        ^  ^^*'^  ^  ^^^'^  ^'  oieats  that  will  endum 
taftc,  with  its       it  undcr-dreffed,  andJwie  ..them  kept  tiHi 
^^.4«?  ??^.  f^'    tbey  ba-ve  contrafted  a  bauf  smt.     No- 
^  •  -^     -  ^     tIaiQg  but  haxdnefe  gener^Hy  .oiftends.  m£  ;: 
(of  any  oriier  quaJity  \  aai  as .  patient  jajad  indifferent  a$ 
any  man  {  have  known)  ip  that,  contrary  to  the  ^otwoisax, 
]uuaax>ur,  even  in  fi^i,  k  joften  happens^  ithat  I  think l^m 
both  too  frefii  and  too  &rm  :  niot  for^waQtof  te^b,  Mrjbich. 
I  esver  had  good,  -even  to  excellence,  and  that  wljich  age 
hut  now:  t)ega.n£  to  threaten.     I  have  been ^ed  to  rub. 
them  with  a  napkin  earery  morning,  and  before  and  after  * 
dtnno*.    Ood  is  favoura^k  to  thofe  iiovp.  ^h-cra  ht^t%k£& . 
life  hsf  d^egrees  ;  k  is  tixe  nvXy  ibeneifit  of  old  a^ ;  /the-, 
lafi  death  will  he  (6  much  the  lefs  vifibk  and  j>a^nfjLd:;  k 
vfi\\  kill  but  a  quarter  of  a  man  ;  lOf  tut  half  a  one  at: 
moit.    J  b  aye  one  tooth  iateiy  fallen  out  without  /drawing, 
and  without  pain  :  it  w^  thenaturaltei^m  of  it^duratioa.: 
both  that  part  of  my  being,  and  feveral  others,  are  al* 
ready  dead,  and  others  hailf  dead,  of  jthofe  that  were  moft 
aftiye,  and  in  higheft  efteem  during  my  vigorous  years ;  ' 
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lb  tSiat  1  melt  and  flieal  away  fxoff\  nvyfejf.  Wli^t  ^fpjij^ 
Would  it  be  in  fiijr  undef  ft^ading  JQ  apprejj^epicjl  ibe  heigfeyt 
of  this  jFall,  a|rea(i[y  fb  nii.uc{i  ady^noe^cj^  ijis  if  it  ^yerp  frocji 
the  utpioft  precipice)  J  hpp.e  I  l)>aU  v\fit.  lQ^^f.4  | 
receive  a  principal  co^folatiQ^ •  ijG|  tjpie  ijipy^bjts  pjF  xny 
de^th,  that  it  will  be  juft  an^  i^.sifur^l,  ^qd  th^Jt  hejice* 
fprw^rd  I  cannot  hereiji  either  require  jor  Jiope  fj:<?n|L 
deftjny  ;^ay  favou]r  that  is  not  lawfilK  I^e.n  xuake  jtb^ffer 
fclyes  beijeye  that  tjheir  jjnceftp.r?  were  Jall^  fpd  Ha^ 
longer  lives.  But  they  deceive  then^felyes ;  jmd  Solop^ 
i^ho  w^s  of  thofe  old  jimes,  ]nj?yerj:jiislpr§  Jjuu^ts  the 
longeil  duratipn  af  life  to  threefcore  ,aii(J  ^^^  yt^xs,  Ip 
who  have  fo  much  and  fo  univerf?iJy  ;^(}.oi*ed  .the  S^i^^ 
fi-'^rDov}  /*  the  goWen  mean  of  the  j^ncient  times** ;  and 
who  Ijaye  concjfided  fhe  micjijle  fi\9afu.r,e  Jo  be  tlje  pipjS;. 
perfeft,  fljall  I  claim  .to  live  to  a«  exceeding  ojd  age  ? 
Wh^teyer  happens  contrary  to  the  courfe  pf  nature,  m^y 
be  t^oublefonie:  byt  wh^it  coipes  ^ccof^ipg  to  Ijer^  ^^Wftft 
always  be  pleaf^nt.  Qrrfnm^  au^  jfpcundu^  nfltftrafa  fifi^t:^ 
fuf^i  bqheiidfl  i^  bpnfs'^}  *^  aU  things  thaf  are  done  ac- 
^^  cording  to  nature,  axe  to  be  accbunied  gop4'''  4^^ 
^o  Plato  lijceyife  fay.s,  th^t  the^eath  which  is  occafioned 
l)y  wpunds  ^nd  dife^fes  i$  violent ;  but  that  which  old 
age  leacjs  g^  xo  i?  of  all  others  the  ippljt  eafy,  and  io 
Ibme  fort  delightful.  Vifam  ^dffhfc^nfilf^s  ms  auf^t^  fi* 
nibi/ts  r^aiurifas  f.i  ^^  young  ipea  are  takjen  ;iw3y  by 
^*  force,  old  ipeij  bv  i^>aturity."  Peath  xx^i^y^xxA  .coa- 
foundf  ^tieljf  tJito.vighQut  Avith  life ;  de^c^y  apj^^p^s  ,it^  . 
hour,  ajnd  eyeg  igcre^fe^  ^  wc  gr<QW  »p.  l%zff^  pic- 
tures of  my/c!/  taXe;i  at  tv\Nepty-five,  an()  fhirty-fiy^ , 
years  of  age;  1  coipp^.rc  the.m  wh  that  ^^tjely  c^r^vyn^ 
how  often  is  if  no  .mof.e  ,ip,e,  how  m.gph  moj;e  i$  ^y  pr^, 
fent  im^ge  unlike  the  fpr-gier,  apd  how  ji^ol^ke  fo  \h^  I 
Ihall  go  put  of  the  wprjd  with  ?  Jt  ji^  ^tpo  2ft^%  ^  ;abvifc 
of  nature,  to  b^rrafs  her  fo  th^at  flbe  miji.fl:  be  fpxced  to 
Jeaye  us ;  a;i,d  tp  abandp.n  .our  cpndu(9:,  onr.ejxs^  jteeth, 
lej^s,  and  ^U  fhe  reft,  19  the  mercy  .of  ^  /of^n  ^  ip. 
Jjicited  aj^ft^nce  ;  ^i\d  t9  re.fign  ,QUifclyj?jf  intp  ;t^l^e  ii$iid$ 

•  jBlccco  dc  Senc6t.  cap.  19.  f  Ibi^. 
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of  art,  when  Ihc  is  weary  of  following  us.  I  am  nofe 
very  fond  either  of  fallads,  or  fruits,  except  melons.' 
My  father  hated  all  forts  of  fauces,  and  I  love  thcn^ 
all.  Eating  too  much  is  a  clog  to  me,  but  for  the  quali- 
ty of  what  I  eat,  I  do  not  yet  certainly  know  that  any  fort 
of  meat  hurts  me ;  neither  have  I  obferved  that  either 
full-moon  or  decreafe,  fpringor  autumn,  alter  me.  We 
have  in  us  motions  that  are  inconftant,  and  for  which 
we  cannot  account.  For  example,  I  found  radiih^s  firlt' 
agreeable,  afterwards  naufeous,  and  now  again  grate- 
ful. In  feveral  other  things  likewife  I  find  my  ilomaclx 
and  appetite  vary  after  the  fame  manner.  1  have 
changed  and  changed  again  from  white-wine  to  claret, 
from  claret  to  white-wine. 

Montaigne  was  ^  ^^  ^  g^^^t  lover  of  fifli,  and  confc- 

fond  of  fifh,  and  Quently  make  my  fafts  feafts,  and  my 
did  not  love  to  ^^^^^  f^ftg .  ^^j  believe  what  fome  peo- 
mix  It  with  fle(b*        •    ^         ,       .     .  '      /•      r  j«     K« 

pie  lay,  that  it  is  more  ealy  or  digeftion 

than  flefli.  As  I  make  a  confcience  of  eating  fleih 
upon  fifti-days,  fo  does  my  tafte  rnake  a  fcruple  of  mixing 
filh  and  fleih,  the  difference  betwixt  them  feeming  to 
me  to  be  too  great. 

From  my  youth  I  have  ufed  fometimes 
times  faftcd?*'       ^o  flip  my  meals,  either  to  fliarpcn  my 

appetite  againft  the  next  day,  (for  as 
Epicurus  fafted  and  lived  on  meagre  food  to  accuftom 
his  pleafure  to  make  fliift  without  abundance,  I  on  the . 
contrary  do  it  to  prepare  my  pleafure  to  make  fetter  and 
more  chearful  ufe  of  abundance)  or  elfe  I  fafted  to  pre- 
ferve  my  vigour  for  the  fervice  of  fomc  aftion  of  body 
or  mind ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  cruelly 
dulled  in  me  by  repletion  (and  above  all  things,  I  hate 
that  foolifli  coupling  of  fo  healthful  and  fprightly  a 
goddefs  with  that  little  undigefted  belching  deity,  all 
over  bloated  by  the  fume  of  his  liquor)  or  to  cure  my 
fick  ftomach,  and  for  want  of  fit  company.  For  I  fay 
as  the  fame  Epicurus  did,  that  a  man  is  not  fo  much 
to  regard  what  he  eats,  as  with  whom  ;  and  l  commend 
ChUo*,  for  not  engaging  himfelftobe  at  Perianders 

*  |d  Plutarch's  Banquet  of  the  fevtn  wife  Mcn^ 
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f^&y  tiU  he  (irft  was  informed  who  were  to  be  the 
ether  gueds..  No  difli  is  fo  acceptable  to  roe,  nor  no 
fayce  i&  alluring,  as  that  which  is  extra^fted  from  fo- 
ciety.  I  think  it  more  wholefome  to  ^at  lefs  at  a  time 
sind  often  :  but  I  deiire  to  make  the  moll  of  appetite 
and  hunger.  I  would  ta]^e  no  pleafure  to  be  dinted  ia 
tjie  phyfical  way  to  three  or  four  pitiful  meals  a  day; 
Who  will  aflure  me,  that  if  I  have  a  good  appetite  in 
the  morning,  I  ihall  have  the  fame  at  fupper?  BvHf, 
efpecially,  let  us  old  fellows  take  the  firll  opportunity 
of  eating,  and  leave  hopes  and  prognofiics  to  the  leakers 
of  almanacks.  The  utmoft  fruit  of  my  health  is  plea- 
fure ;  let  us  take  hold  of  the  firft  th^t  offers.  I  avoid 
conftancy  in  thcfe  laws  of  falling.  Whoever  defires 
that  one  form  ihall  ferve  him,  let  him  avoid  the  con- 
tinuing  of  it :  we  harden  ourfelves  in  it ;  our  faculties 
are  laid  aileep  by  it ;  fix  months  after,  you  ihall  find 
your  flomach  fo  ufed  to  it,  that  all  your  g%in  will  be 

*  the  lofs  of  your  liberty  of  doing  othcrwife,  but  to  your 
prejudice. 

I  never  keep    my  legs   and    thighs    ^^^^  ;^y^^^^  ^^ 
warmer  in  winter  than  in  fummer ;  one    obferved  mth 
ilngle  pair  of  filk  (lockings  is  all :  I  have    "Shin^"^** 
fuffered  myfelf  to  keep  my  bead  warmer 
for  the  relief  of  my  rheums,  and  my  belly  upon  the  ac- 
count of  my  cholic :  my  difeafes  were  in  a  few  days  ha- 
bituated to  it|  and  difdained  my  ordinary  provifions« 
I  rpfe  fron>  a  ^nsle  cap  to  a  napkin,  and  from  a  napkin- 
cap  to  a  quilted  onje.     The  waddings  of  my  doublet 
ierve  only  for  ihew;  they  fignify  nothing,  if  I  do  not  add 
a'  hare'^  ikin  pr  t);|at  of  a  vultur,  and  wear  a  cap  under 
my  hat.     Fallow  this  gradation,  and  you  will  go  a  fine 
length.     lam  refolved  to  proceed  no  further,  and  would 
leave  offthofc  tqo,  if  I  dUfft.     |f  you  fall  into  any  new 
inconvenience,  all  this  is  labour  loft;  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  it ;  feek  ou(  fome  other  way :  thus  do  fuch 
ruin  themfelves,  who  fubmit  to  be  fettered,  and  fuper- 

^  ftitioufly  confined  to  rules.  They  are  for  adding  fome- 
thing  more,  and  fomething  more  aft^r  that;  fo  that 
(here  is  no  end  of  it.    ' 

As 
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HAf  pfA&rcDfte  .  ^  ^^^  ^"^  occupations  and  pleafurcs^ 
ol4inncrsio  it  IS  much  oxore  cpmmodiouSi  astjiean- 
-^^ca/u"^h«  ^*^^^^^  did,  to  lofc  a  dinner,  apd  defer 
^if^^^inki»  niakiiog  gpod  cheer,  tjll  the  hpur  of  re- 
llq,u9r.  tireijicijt   and  repose,    without  breajcing 

inrp  the  4ay }  ?n4  fo  wa^  I  formerly  ufed  tq  do.  Pof 
health,  I  fincc  by  experience  find  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  ijj  befter  to  ,dine,  and  th^t  the  digeftion  is  better  per- 
formed waking.  I  am  pot  very  apt  to  be  thirfty,  either 
well  or  fick,  my  mouth  i^  indeed  apt  to  be  dry,  but 
witl^out  thirft ;  and  Gommoply  I  neyer  drink  but  from 
a  defirc  that  is  created  by  eat?ng»  ^rjd  when  i  have  gone 
a  good  \yay  in  ^ny  meal.  I  drink  pretty  well  for  a  man 
ofthe  conxmon  fort :  in  ^mmier,  and  at  ^  hungry  meal, 
I  nor  on)y  exceed  the  limits  of  Auguftus,  w)io  drank 
juft  thrice  and  no  more  5  but  not  to  offend  Democrates's 
rule,  »who  foibad  that  men  Ikould  flop  at  four  times,  as 
an  unluckly  number,  I  proceed  when  need  require?  tq 
the  fifth  glaft,  in  all  about  three  half  pints.  For  the 
little  glaffes  are  my  fayourites;  and  I  love  tp  drink 
them  off  at  once,  which  other  people  avoid  as,  indecent.  ^ 
I  mj:;c  my  wine  moCt  commonly  with  half,  fometimes. 
one  thif d  part  water ;  and  when  I  am  at  home,  by  an 
ancient  cuftoni  xhat  my  father's  phyfician  prefcribed 
both  to  him,  and  to  himfelf,  they  mix  that  which  is 
defigned  for  me  in  the  pan|:ry  two  dt  three  hours  before 
it  is  ^Drought  in,  It  is  (aid,  that  Cranaus  kjing  of  Athens 
wa^  the  inventor  of  this  cuftom  of  dating  wine  with 
wajter ;  whether  profitable  or  no,  I  have  hear^  difputed. 
I  think  it  more  clecept  and  wholefome  for  childrjsn  to 
drink  no  wiiie  till  after  fixteenpr  eighteen  years  oif  age, 
Tljie  moft  ufual  and  common  method  of  living  is  the. 
mott  becoming :  all  particularity  is  in  my  opinion  to 
be  ayoided,  ard  I  would  as  n)uch  hate  a  German  that 
mjxed  water  with  his  wi^e,  as  I  would  a  Frenchman 
who  drank  it  pure.  Common  cufkom  gives  the  law  in 
thpfe  tilings. 

Bis  motion  with  I  fear  a  foggy  air,  and  fly  from  fmoak, 

regard  to  air.         as  from  the  plague,  (the  firft  repairs  I 
fcl)  upon  in  my  own  houfe  were  the  chimnies  and  privies, 

acorn* 


ingO  ^nd  5W.<?^ft  tjie  h.ar|dft}i>s  of  war,  reckpn  the 
cJiQiiiLiijg  djiji.ftj  y^hk  wh.iph  we  ^re  frngthere^  p  Rfcpk 
<3gy  tOgAtfe^*  I  h^y^  51  free  apd  eafy  fefpiration,  zoi 
I3)y  PQJ4sfof  tl?e:ip.<>ft  part  ^  c^  yi^khaup  oSm^^.  fQ  jtfcfl 
liWgPj  ^:nd  vvic^opt  a  cot^.  ^ 

The  fey/ere  feea^t  of  Aij??ffi^r  i?  ipore  iap     He  coirid  bear 
e»emy  to  sie  tbaft  thic  cpjd  of  winter ;     yery  cqid  we?- 
for,  tefii^ks  tfc^   i^icpjnvepience  q(  bcgt,     |l»erbct;t;«r  j h^ii 
Ui9t  fo  fA«jQdi$};>j€  a^  cdd,  and  beftdep 
the  force  with  which  the  fun-beaijf)?  d^t  upp^thc  bead* 
th/eir  glaring  ligh|:  offeqd?  njy  eyes,  fo  that  I  coujd  nof 
now  fit  at  dinner  .gver-agaipft  ^  great  fin^; 

Tf>  dull  the  wbitepefs  pf  p^per,  In  tJbofe    ^^  ^^^ 
time's  whet)  I  wns  more  uife4  ^o  rea^,  I    ibng  ^ight/t^t 
l§id  *  piec^  of  gl^fe  ypon  my  boosk,  ^od    -%??  ^9  ^^  we^^k:* 
fpwad  n)y  ^y,e§  Qi,ucb  r^Jieyed  by  tf.     J-  VrdfA^fh!^**' 
^fn'  to  thi§  bwf  i@t)(>r^W  gf  the  gfe  of 
%ft9:e^le(s,  ^nd  p^  fee  99  far  9^  ev^r  I  did,  .or  as  my 
qth^r  perfos.     It  is  rrui?,  tfcajt  in  tb/s  fywing  I  bcga 
to  find  a  little  trouble  aod  jyeafen^fe  ifi  jny  ^gbt^  it  f 
Tpa4 ;  »n  tf^m^  tfcat  ^aiwgy^  fir^if)€id  my  eye§,  ,ej^.eq,- 
aily  by  inight.     Her^  i?  .oqe  ift^p  bji^q^WMjds,  a»d  a  vefy. 
f€/>fibl)e  ^>Jie  :  I  ihgl)  filU  b&cfc  another,  from  the  fecond 
tp  xh^  tbird,  ;j^d  fo  Jo  th/t  fourth,  fo  gently,  that   I 
i^^ll  be  fUrk  blmd  b^ore  I  fliall  be  fenfiblje  of  the  age 
aAd  de^ay  of  my  figbit :  fo  ard6ci;ally  do  the  f^t^^l  fifbsrs 

iinfwiift  tbetl^r^ad.^OiUr  Jiv/Es.  Y^t  I  doobf  th^  my 
bje^iing  jbe^ios  to  grpjy  thlcjc,  and  yow  will  f^e  I  Ihall 
have  b^lf  Aoift  it,  wb/e.n  I  ft^U  lay  the  fault  on  tbc 
voipe^  of  jthpfe  tbii^  fpieaJli:  to  mp.  Tbe  foul  uxuft  be 
eycj^edipjgjy  v^imt  to  be  fenfibbbow  i*  /ebbs  aw^y.  My 
w*jki»g  IS  quick  and  fir^u^  and  I  kaow  not  which  of  the 
two,  my  n>ind,  or  my  body,,  I  haye  mp&  to  do  to  keep 
II)  the  fsi.me  ftate.  That  preacher  is  y.wy  much  my 
friepd^  tb^  cai)  oblige  my  aitCieDjDictti  a  whole  fermon 
through.  In  place?  pf  acrerpony,  where  eyery  pne*3 
coupjti&oaj)ce  i$  fo  ftar4:hcd,  where  I  have  feeo  the  ladies 
k^ep  tym  their  ey.ej  fy  fi^ct,  I  cou)(ji  i^eyer  order  it  fo» 
jthat  fome  p^t  pr  <yj>^f  pf  jp>.e  ^i^  not  laih  put ;  fo  that 

though 


Montaigne's  Essays* 
though  I  was  fet,  I  was  never  fettled ;  as  the  phllo* 
Chryfippus  fopher  Cbryfippus's  *  chamber-maid  faid 

drunk  in  his  of  her  mafter^  that  he  was  only  drunk  in 
^•«**  his  legs,  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  be  al- 

ways kicking  them  about  in  what  place  foever  he  fate^ 
and  ihe  faid  it  at  a  time  when  though  the  wine  made  ali 
his  companions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in  him- 
felf  at  all ;  the  fame  may  alfo  be  faid  of  me  from  my 
infancy,  that  I  have  either  folly  or  quickiilver  in  my 
feet,  fo  much  reftleffnefs  and  unfettlednefs  there  is  in 
them  wherever  they  are  placed. 

He  was  too  ^^  ^  indecent,  befides  the  hurt  it  doth 

greedy  in  bis  to  one's  health,  and  even  to  the  pleafure 
•*^»«*  of  eating,  to  eat  fo  greedily  as  I  do  :  I 

oft  bite  my  tongue,  and  fometimes  my  fingers  for  hafte. 
Diogenes  meeting  a  boy  eating  after  that  manner,  gave 
his  tijitor  a.  box  on  the  ear.  There  were  men  at  Rome 
that  taught  people  to  chew,  as  well  as  to  walk,  with  a 
good  grace,  i  thereby  lofe  the  opportunity  of  fpeak- 
ing,  which  gives  fo  fweet  a  relifh  to  mealS|  provided 
the  table-talk  be  pleafant  and  Ihort. 
Hit  judgment  There  is  jealoufy  and  envy  amongft 

concerning  the  our  plcafuFes,  they  crofs  and  hinder  one 
g«»J»^«^^«      another!     Alcibiades,  a  man  well  verfed 

in  making  good  chcjer,  banifhed  even 
mufic  from  tables,  that  it  might  not  difturb  the  pleafure 
of  difcourfe,  for  a  reafon  he  had  from  Plato,  viz*  that 
it  is  the  cuftom  of  vulgar  men  to  call  fiddler^  and  finging* 
men  to  feafts,  for  want  of  good  difcourfe  and  pleafairtt 
talk,  with  which  men  of  underfianding  know  how  to 
regale  one  another.  Varro  requires  this  in  great  enter- 
tainments, perfons  of  graceful  prefence,  and  agreeable 
converfation,  that  are  neither  mute  nor  rattles ;  neatnefs 
and  delicacy  both  of  place  and  proviiions,  and  fair 
weather.  A  good  treat  is  neither  flightly  artificial,  nor 
a  little  voluptuous  ;  neither  the  greateft  captains,  nor 
the  greateft  philofophers,  have  difdained  the  ufe  and 
fcience  of  eating  well.  My  imagination  has  delivered 
three  to  my  memory,  which  fortune  rendered  fovereignly 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  tlie  life  of  Chryfippus^  lib.  vii^ 

fweet 
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fweet  to  me  upon  divers  occafions,  in  my  moft  flouriilv 
ing  age.*  My  prefent  ftate  excludes  me  from  more. 
For  every  one,  according  to  the  good  temper  of  body 
and  mind  wherein  he  then  finds  himfelf,  furniflies  to  his 
own  ufe  a  particular  grace  and  liking  ;  I,  who  but  juft 
crawl  upon  the  earth,  hate  this  inhuman  wifdom,  thac 
will  have  us  defpife  and  hate  all  the  culture  of  body.  I 
look  upon  it  to  be  as  unjuft  to  hate  natural  pleafures,  as 
to  be  too  fond  of  them.  Xerxes  was  fuch  a  fool  that 
when  environed  with  all  human  pleafures,  he  propofed 
a  reward  to  him  that  could  find  him  out  a  new  one; 
and  he  is  not  lefs  fo,  who  denies  himfelf  any  of  thofc 
pleafures  that  nature  has  provided  for  him.  A  man 
ihould  neither  purfue  nor  fly,  but  receive  them.  I  re- 
ceive them  I  confefs  a  little  too  affedtionately  and  kind- 
ly, and  eafily  fulFer  myfclf  to  follow  my  natural  incli- 
nation. We  need  not  exaggerate  their  vanity,  they 
themfelves  fliew  it,  and  make  us  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
it.  Thanks  be  to  our  fickly  minds  that  pall  our  joys, 
and  piit  us  oUt  of  tafte  with  them,  as  with  themfelves, 
they  entertain  both  themfelves  and  all  they  receive,  one 
while  better,  and  another  while  worfe,  according  ta 
their  infatbble,  vagabond,  and  variable  eflTence. 

Sincemm  efi  mfi  vasy  quodcumque  infundis^  acefcit  %. 

All  pleafures  fliun  ^;^ith  forrow  in  their  train^ 
For  tainted  veffels  four  what  they  contain. 

I,  who  boaft  that  I  fo  curioufly  and  particularly  embrace 
the  conjyeniencies  of  life,  find,  when  I  nicely  confidcr 
them,  but  very  little  in  them  more  than  wind.  But 
what  ?  We  are  ^11  wind  throughout ;  and  moreover, 
the  wind  itfelf  loves  to  blufter  and  Ihift  from  corner  to 
corner  more  difcreetly  than  ^ve,  and  contents  itfelf  with 
its  proper  offices,  without  defiring  (lability  andfolidity, 
i^ualities  that  do  not  belong  to  it. 

%  Hot.  lib,  L  ep.  s.  yer.  ^ 

The 
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"hi  #ftsft  fink  u  The  pure  pJeafuFesy  aj»  well  as^tfae  pure 
placed  the  ^Icif.  difpleamrcs  of  the  insragiQafioi),  fay  ibm@> 
«Jittion^atorf^  are  the  greatefi  5  as  was  expretfed  hy  the 
f fioTe  of  tW  bailee  of  Critolaos  *,     It  is  no  wond^^r  j 

*»^T*  it  makes  them  to  its  own  likiiTff,  and 

cuts  what  it. plea fes  out  of  the  whole  cloth  j  of  which  I 
every  day  fee  notable  examples,  and  perhaps  to  be  de* 
fired.  But  Ij  who  am  of  a  mixt  and,  heavy  conflhu- 
tioD,  catinot  fnap  fo  foqn  at  this  one  .finjple  objeflt^  bulf 
I  negligently  fuffer  myfelf  to,  be  blindly  carried  away 
with  the  prelent  pleal!eired  of  the  general  ^uman  Jaw. 
Inteilefitualiy  fenfibk,  and  fenfibly  intelJeftuak  The 
Cyrenaic  philofophers  will  have  it,  that  ay  corporeal 
painf^  fo  corporeal  pleafurcs  are  more  powerfai^  b^h  as 
dk)\ibie«  and  more  juft.  't'bere  are  fome,  as  Ariftotle 
fays,  who  out  of  a  fayage  kimi  of  ftupidity  pretend  to 
difieuft  them :  and  I  know  others,  who  out  v(  ambition 
do  the  fome.  _.Why  do  they  not  Kkewife  forfwe^fr 
breathing  ?  Why  do  they  not  live  of  their  own,*  and 
refufe  lirfn  becaufe  it  Ihines  eratisy  atid  cofl  them  tei- 
ther  paitis  nor  invention  ?  Let  Marsy  Palh&y  or  Mef- 
euryj^  afford  them  their  light  by  which  to  fee,  inftead  of 
Venus,  Cere^y  and  Bacchus.  Will  they  not  feefc  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  even  in  their  conjugal  em- 
brace* ?  I  hate  that  we  Ihould  be  emoincd  to  have  our 
mindf  iii  tfie  cfouds  when  ouf  bodied  are"  at  tabfe ;  I 
would  not  have  the  mind  ri vetted  there/ nor  that  it  Ihould 
be  roving,  but  I  am  willing  it  fhoulcf  ^ply  itlelf  to  that 
place,  that  it  liiould  fit,  but  not  lie  down  tnere.  Ari- 
ftippus,  pleaded  only  for.  the  body,  asif  we  had  no  foul ; 
Zerio  ftickled  only  rof  the  l!6ul,  as  if  we  had  rip  body. 
Bb'tti  of  tliera  were  in  tT^e'  wrong.  Pytfiagof as,  fay  fKey, 
acftered'  to  a  pBilofopKy  fhat  was  alT  (tontempldtion ; 
Sbcfa'tes  to  one  that  v^as  all  manners  and  action,  rlatio 
foupd  out  a,  medium  befwTxf  both ;  buf  they  ptily  fay 
lb  for  talk  lake;  for  the  true  mean  is  found  in  Socrates 2 

•  In  my  opinion  Montaigne  h«/e  affb^f?^  iHH  bAhn\ik  t6  tf  ptttpijk 
very  different  from  that  which  Critoraus  applied  it  to,  if  we  may  judge 
^  this  balance  by  what  Cicero  fays  of  itt  Tufc.  Qujeft.  lib.  v.  cap.  97. 

and 
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dffjd  Piatbr  is  rnorfe  Sacratrfc  tham  Pytbago/can,  arkl  it 
bccomeff  Kkn better;  Whdn  I  datrce,^  I  dance;  v*hcfi 
I  fleep,  I  flcep.  Nay,  when!  walk  alone  ni  2l  beamiful' 
orchard,  if  iny  thoogB ts  are  fotne  part  6f  the  tinrie  taken 
t:rp  tvrth  foreign  oceufrcncesj  I  call  ihim  b»ck  agzrin  ttr 
my  waflky  or  to  the  orchard^  to  the  fweitnefs  of  the  fotir 
tddey  and  to  myfclf. 

Nature  has  with  a  motherly  teij&rfrcfy    ^^^^^^  j^^.^  ^  n 
obferfed  this,  tbart:  the  aftiony  lh«  has  et)-    d^fea  tbdfe  a^i" 
j<Mtsed  i»  for  our  neceflBty  iRould  be  alftr    ^l^ns  agreeab» 
plcafant  to  us,  and  lAvite?  ta  to  theriTy  not    ^^^  ^  n^^fL 
only  by  reafon,  but  alfo  by  appetite  :  and  .  ty  of  pafonw* 
it  IS  injuftice  to  pervert  her  laws.    When     *"^' 
I  fee  both  Ca^far  and  Alexander  in  the  moft  weighty  con- 
cerns of  their  great  bufineft,  fy  ftiTPy*  enjoy  feiiftian  and 
corporeal  pleafiires,  t  ^  riot  fif  that  ftfev  ufffreift  their 
minds,    but  flrainetl    theihfi  Wgher;    Mji^A'ifr^  ,thofe 
violent  employments  and    laborious  thoughts  by  the 
ftrei^k  df  cdWrage,    fo  i\i€  tii^tm  fef  cortirti6ri  ftfe. 
Wife,  hafd  they  belif^ved  lilWt  thcf  fot«>er  v^^  tli€if  6r- 
dinary,  the  latter,  their  extraordinary  vocation.     Wc 
are  great  f^ols.     He  has  paft  over  his  life  In  indolence*.. 
l2fy  We :  t  have  d6rien6thihg  to-day.     Xi^Kat  f  have  yoii 
rtot  ftved?.    It  is  not  only  the  furidarnental,.  tut  tKe 
ifioft  illultfious  of  youV  occupations. ,  Had  t  bfeen  put 
tA  tfe^  msfnagemeht  of  great  affa&rs,  I  wbutd  have  made 
it  feen  whaf  I  could  do.     I^ave  you  knbwn  how  to  ni6- 
dilfitfe*,  a?rid  mafifage.  your  life  ?     You  nave  performed 
tfi*6  greifeft  work  of  alK     For  i,  man  fo  ffiew,  and  fee 
Hiifttelf  on,  nature  has  no  need  of  foruine  i  me  eqviaify 
flieM  Kfifletf  in  all  degrees,  and  beRInd  a  curtaiii,  as 
^fell  as  without  one*     tiave  you  knovvri  how  to  com- 
jjdf(?  your  manners  ?      You   hate  done  a  great  deal 
liioi^e  thaff  he  who  has  compoled  books.     Have  yoii 
inowh  how  io  take  fepofe  ?     Yoti  have  done  Eftore  thafv 
K^  ^'ho  has  faiken  cities  and  empires. 

The  glorious  mafter-piece  of  man  is  to     ^^^^  -^  ^^^.^ 
know  how  to  live  td>*ptTrp6ftf :  ilF  6th#t  '  true  maftcr- 
things,  viz.  to  reign,  to  lay  up  treafure,    P^^"* 

and 
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and  to  build,  are  at  the  moll  but  little  appendices,  an  j 
imall  props.  I  take  a  delight  to  fee  a  general  of  an  ar- 
my at  the  foot  of  a  breach  he  intends  preftntly  to  af- 
fault,  give  himfelf  up  entire  and  free  at  dinner,  to  talk 
iand  be  merry  with  his  friends  ;^  and  to  fee  Brutus,  when 
heaven  and  earth  confpired  againft  him  and  the  Roman 
liberty,  ftealing  fome  hour  of  the  night  from  his  rounds 
to  read  and  abridge  Polybius,  void  of  all  fean ,  It  is 
for  little  fouls,  that  are  crulhed  under  the  weight  of 
affairs,  not  to  know  how  cleverly  to  difengage  them- 
felves,  and  not  to  Idiow  how  to  lay  them  aiide,  and  take 
them  up  again* 

Of  fortes^  fejoraque  pajjiy 
Mecum  /ape  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curat* 
Or  as  ingcm  ittrabimus  aquor  *•      . 

Brave'  fpirits,  who  with  me  have  felt  worfe  forrow. 
Drink  cares  away,  we'll  fail  again  to-morrow. 

Whether  it  be  in  jeft  or  earnQft,  that  the  theological 
and  Sorbonnical  wine,  and  their  fcafti,  are  turned  into  a 
proverb,  I  think  it  but  reafon,  they  Ihould  dine  fo  much 
more  con^modioufly  and  pleafantly  as  they  have  profitably 
and  ferioufly  employed  the  morning  in  the  excercife  of 
their  fchools.  The  confcience  of  having  well  fpent  the 
other  hours  is  the  juft  and  favoury  fauceof  tables.  The 
fages  lived  fo,  and  that  inimitable  emulation  for  virtue, 
which  aftonifties  us  both  in  th6  one  and  the  other  Cato, 
that  humour  of  theirs,  fevere  even  to  importunity,  is 
thus  gently  fubmitted,  and  made  pliant  to  the  laws  of 
*  the  human  condition,  both  of  Venus  and  Bacchus ;  and 
according  to  the  precepts  of  their  fed,  that  require  the 
perfeA  wife  man  ihould  be  as  expert  and  intelligent  in 

*  Hon  Ubi  u  ode  7,  vcr.  30*. 

the 
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the  ufe  of  pleafures,  as  in  all  driicr  dutie^fcf  life.     Cui 
cor  fapiatj  ei  et  fapiat  palatus  *. 

Relaxation  and  affability,  methinks, 
wonderfully  honour,  and  beft  become  a 
great  and  generous  foul.  Epaminondas  did 
not  think,  that  to  dartce,fing,  and  be  intent 
upon  play  with  the  boys  of  his  city,  dero- 
gated from  the  honour  of  his  glorious  victories,  and  the 
pcrfeft  reformation  of  manners  that  was  in  him.  And 
amongft  fo  many  admirable  adtions  of  Scipio,  the  grand- 
father,  a  perfon  worthy  the  opinion  of  a  heavenly  extrac- 
tion, there  is  nothing  that  gives  him  a  greater  grace  than 
to  fee  him  indolently  and  childiflily  trifling,  in  gathering 
and  chufing  (hells,  and  playing  at  quoits  upon  the  fea- 
Ihore  with  Lslius :  and,  if  it  was  foul  weather,  amuf- 
ing  and  pleafing  himfelf  in  writing  comedies,  reprefenting 
the  mearicft  and  moft  popular  actions  of  mankind  :  and 
while  his  head  was  full  of  that  wonderfulenterprize  of 
Hannibal  and  Africa,  vifiting  the  fchools  in  Sicily,  and 
being  prefertt  at  the  philofophical  leftures,  even  fo  as  to 
attrad:  the  blind  envy  of  his  enemies  at  Rome.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  more  remarkable  in  Socrates,  than  that, 
old  as  he  w^s,  he  ^ttud  time  to  learn  dancing,  and  play- 
ing upon  inftrume^,  and  thought  it  well  fpent ;  never- 
thelefs,  this  very  man  was  fcen  in  extafy  {landing  upon 
bis  feet  a  whole  day  and. a  night  together  .in  the  prefcnce 
of  all  the  Grecian  army,  furprifed,  and  tranfported  with 
fome  profound  thought.  He  was  the  firft,  who  among 
fo  many  valiant  men  of  the  army,  ran  to  the  relief  of 
Alcibiades,  overpowered  by  the  enemy,  fcreened  him 
with  his  own  body,  and  difengaged  him-  from  the  crowd 
by  abfolute  force  of  arms.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  Dcr 
lian  battle  relieved  and  faved  Xenophon,  when  difmonnV 


*  Cicero  de  Finibus/  Bon.  et  MaU  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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cd  from  his  horfe  ;  and  who,  amongft  all  the  people  of 
Athens,  enraged  as  he  was  at  (o  unworthy  a  fpedtacle, 
firft  prefented  hinifelf  to  refcue  Theramenes,  whom  the 
thirty  tyrants  were  dragging  to  execution  by  their, 
guards  ;  and  defifted  not  from  his  bold  enterprize,  but  at 
the  remonftrance  of  Theramenes  himfclf,  though  he  was. 
only  followed  by  two  more  in  all.  He  has  been  feen,  when 
courted  by  a  beauty,  with  whom  he  was  deeply  in  love, 
yet  maintain  a  fevere  abftinence  in  time  of  neeid.  He  hai 
been  feen  continually  to  go  to  the  war,  and  with  his  bare 
feet  to  travel  upon  the  ice  ;  to  wear  the  fame  garb  winter 
and  fummer  ;  to  furpafs  all  his  companions  in  bearing 
hardlhips ;  and  to  eat  no  more  at  a  feaft,  than  at  his[ 
own  private  dinner.  He  was  known  27  years  together 
to  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the  untradtablenef^  of  his 
children,  and  the  fcratches  of  his  wife,  with  the  fame 
countenance;  and  in  the  end  calumny,  tyranny,  im- 
prifonment,  fetters,  and  poifon.  But  was  that  man 
invited  to  drink  bumpers  by  any  rule  of  civility  ?  He. 
was  alfo  the  man  of  the  army  to  whom  the 'advantage 
of  it  remained.  And  he  never  refufed  to  play  at  cob- 
nut, nor  to  ride  the  hobby-horfe  with  the  boys,  and  it 
became  him  well ;  for  all  aftions,  fays  philofophy, 
equally  become,  and  equally  honour  a  wife  man.  We 
have  enough  wheirewitli"  to  do  it,  and  we  ought  never 
to  be  weary  of  reprefenting  the  image  of  this  great  man 
in  all  the  patterns  and  forms  of  peirfedtion.  There  are 
very  few  examples  of  life  full  and  pure,  and  we  wrong 
our  inftrudtion  to  propofe  to  ourfelves  every  day,  fuch 
sas  are  weak  and  imperfeA,  fcarce  good  for  any  one  fer- 
yice,  and  fuch  as  draw  us  rather  back,  and  that  are  rather 
corrupters  than  correctors  of  manners.  The  people  de- 
ceive themfelves ;  a  man  goes  much  more  eafily  indeed 
by  the  ends,  where  the  extremity  ferves  for  a  bound,  a 
jftop,  and  a  guide,  th^n  by  the  middle  way,  which  is 
large  and  open,  and  more  according  to  art  than  nature ; 
but  much  lefs  nobly  and  commendably. 
•^'     "  Magnani-* 
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Maffnanimity  confifts   not  fo  much  in     ^^^  difcovert 
mountUig  and  m  proceeding  forward,  as     ©fafbul. 
in  knojving  how  to  govern  and  "circumfcribe 
itfelf.     It  takes  every  thing  for  great,  that  is  enough ; 
aad  demonftrates  itfelf  better  in  moderate,  than  eminent 
things.     There  is  nothing  fo  handfome  and  lawful,  as 
well  atid  duly  p  ad:  the  part  of  the  man  ;  nor  any  fcience 
fo  difficult,  as  to  know  how  to  live  ;  and  of  all  our  infir- 
mities, it  is  the  moft  favage,  todefpifc  our  being. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  fend  his  foul 
abroad,  when  the  body  is  ill  at  eafe,  to     it  ought  not  to 

r  '^r  -.L  *.      •  1   *.!_•        J         Iftun  natural 

preferve  it  from  the  contagion,  let  him  do     picafures,  hot 
It  if  he  can :  but  otherwife  on  the  contrary,     to  taftctbcm  with 
lei  the  fouls  favour  apdaffift  the  body>  aqd     «^^^«^*^i«"- 
not  refufe  to  participate  of  its  natural  plea- 
fures,  and  with  a  conjugal  complacency  ;  ufing  whoever, 
if  it  be  a  wife  foul,  moderation,  left  by  indifcretion  they 
ihoqld  be  confounded  with  ve^atioji.     Intemperance  is 
the  beft  of  pleafure,  and  temperance  13  not  its  fcourge, 
but  rather  it$  feafoning.     Eudoxus*,  who  therein  efta* 
»  bliihe(i  tfae  fovereign  gopd,  and  hisconipanions,  who  fet; 
fo  high  a  value  upon  it,  tafted  it  in  its  qioft  charming 
fwectnefs  by  the  mean^  of  t^niperance,  which  in  them 
was  Angular  and  e^femplary  r|-, 

I  enjoip  my  foul  to  Ipqk  upon  paiij  and     jj^w  wc  ought 
pleafure  with  an  eye  equally  regulated  and     to  behave  with 
^edfaft ;  Eode^  enim  viiio  efi  effufto  animi  in    ^^^^^l^"""^  ^"^ 
Utitia^  quo  in  dotore  (ontra^io  |  j  "   tjie     piMfuii!» 
**  overflowing  of  the  heart  in  mirth,  is  a^ 
*f  bad  as  the  contradling  of  it  in  forrow  ;'*  but  on  the  one 
gaily,  apd  on  tl^e  other  gravely,  ^nd  ^s  fi^r  ^s  it  i^  able. 


•  As  Diog.  Leart.  affirms  in  the  life  of  Eudoxus  (lib.  viii.  §  8S}  on  the 
report  of  Nicomachus,  the  Ton  of  Ariftotle. 

f  Ariftotle  pofitively  fays  that  Eudoxus  was  diftinguiibed  by  his  ex« 
trs|ordinary  temperance.   Moral,  ad  Nicomachuro*  lib.  %•  cap*  t« 

|t  Cicero  Tufc.  lib,  iVf  cap.  31, 

F  f  2  to 
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^o  be  as  careful  to  extinguifli  the  one,  as  to  extend  the 
other.  The  judging  rightly  of  good,  brings  along  with 
it  the  judging  foundly  of  evil.  Pain  has  fomething  not 
to  be  avoided  in  its  tender  beginning,  and  pleafure-has 
fomething  that  may  be  avoided  in  its  excefEve  end. 
Plato  couples  them  together  J,  and  will  have  it  that  it 
fliould  be  equally  the  office  of  fortitude  to  fight  againft 
pain,  and  againft  the  immoderate  and  charming  blan- 
difhrpents  of  pleafure.  They  are  two  fountains,  from 
which  whoever  draws,  when  arid  as  much  as  he'  needs, 
whether  city,  man,  or  beaft,  is  very  happy.  Thefirft 
is  to  be  taken  phyfically,  and  upon  neceffity  more  fpar- 
ingly;  the  other  for  thirft,  but  not  to  drunkennefs. 
Pain,  pleafure,  love,  and  hatred,  are  the  firft  things 
th'at  a  child  is  fenfible  of;  if  when  his  reafon  comes  they 
are  applied  to  it,  that  Is  virtue* 

^.     ,  ^  I  have  a  didlionary  to  my  piyfclf,  I 

taigne  made  fquander  away  my  time  when  it  is  ill  and 

of  life.  iineafy  ;  but  when  it  is  good,  I  will  n6t 

fquander  it  away.  1  run  it  over  again,  and 
f  ick  to  ir ;  a  man  muft  run  over  the  ill,  and  fettle  upon 
the  good.  This  ordinary  phrafe  of  paftime,  and  paffing 
away  the  time,  reprefents  the  cuftom  of  thofe  wife  peo» 
pie,  who  think  they  cannot  fare  better  than  to  let  life 
run  on  andflide  away,  to  pafs  it  over,  to  kill  it,  and  as  much , 
as  they  can,  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  to  fteal  from  it, 
as  a  thing  of  a  troublefome  and  contemptible  quality. 
But  I  know  it  to  be  ^another  kind  of  thing,  and  find  it 
both  valuable  and  commodious,  even  in  its  lateft  decay,* 
wherein  I  now  enjoy  it :  and  nature  has  delivered  it  into 
our  hands  in  fuch  and  fo  favourable  circumftances,  that 
we  need  only  thank  ourfelves  if  it  be  troublefome  to  us,  or 
Aide  unprofitable  away.  Stulti  vita  ifigrata  efty  trefiaa 
ifi^  tota  in  futurum  fcrtur  \  ;  «*  the  life  of  a  fool  is  un- 
^*  eafy,  timorous,  and  wholly  bent  upon  futurity,**   Ncr 


\ 


In  his  Dialogue  of  the  Laws^  )ib.  i.  p.  6t^ 
gcncca,  cpirt.  j^, 

■■'■■■-•  .v^r? 
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Verthelefs,  I  compofe  myfelf  to  lofe  mine  vvithoiJt  rdgret, 
but  yet  as  a  thing  that  is  periihable  by  its  condition,  ttot 
that  it  is  troublefome  or  uneafy  to  me.  Neither  does'  it 
properly  well  become  any,  to  welcome  death,  excepting 
fuch  as  are  fond  of  life.  There  is  gopd  hufbandryin 
enjoying  it.  I  enjoy  it  double  to  what  others  do ;  for 
the  meafure  of  the  fruition  depends  more  or  lefs  upon  our 
application  of  it.  Now,  efpecially, .  that  I  perceive  mine 
to  be  fo  ihort  in  time,  I  am  inclined  to  extend  it  in  weight : 
I  will  ftop  the  quicknefs  of  its  flight  *,  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  my  grafping  it  :  and  by  the  vigour  of  ufing  it,  make 
myfelf  amends  for  the  hafte  in  which  it  runs  away.  By 
how  much  the  poffelfion  of  life  is  more  fliort,  I  muft  likQ 
the  deeper  and  the  fuller  hold  of  it.  Others  are  fenfiblc 
of  the  fweetnefs  of  contentment,  and  of  profperity ;  I  feel 
it  too,  as  well  as  they,  but  not  as  it  Aides  and  pafles  by; 
for  a  man  ought  to  ftudy,  tafte,  and  ruminate  upon  k, 
to  render  due  thanks  for  it  to  hini  that  grants  it  to  us. 
They  enjoy  the  other  pleafures  as  they  do  that  of  fleep, 
the  without  knowingthem;and  to  end,  that  even  fleep  itfelf 
Ihould  not  fo  ftupidly  pafs  me  unnoticed,  I  have  formerly 
caufed  myfelf  to  be  difturbcd  in  it,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
take  a  view  of  it.  I  ponder  with  myfelf  upon  contentment; 
I  do  not  fkim  over  it,  but  found  it,  and  bend  my  reafon, 
how  grown  perverfe  and  difgufted,  to  recover  it.  Do  I 
find  myfelf  in  any  calm  (icuation  ?  Is  there  any  plea- 
fure  that  tickles  me  ?  I  do  not  fufter  it  to  cheat  my 

*  This  pcrbaps  furniflicd  the   hint  for  the  following  merry  French 
catch,  viz. 

Plus  inconftant  que  TOnde  ct  la  Nuage, 
'  Le  Temps  s'enfuit :  pourquoi  le  rcgrettcr  ? 

Malgr^  la  pente  voiage 
Que  I'oblige  a  nous  quitter. 
En  faire  Tufage  c'eft  Tarrater; 
^  Goutons  mi  lie  douceUrs  i 

£t  fi  la  vie  eft  un  paifage, 
Surcepaflage  au  moins  femdns  desfleurs. 

'  •    'F  f  2  fenfes* 
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fenfes.  I  aflbciate  my  foul  to  ity  not  to  be  abfoFbe^  in 
it,  but  to  take  delight  in  it ;  not  to  lofe  itfclf,'  but  to  find 
itfelf  in  it ;  and  I  employ  it  on  its  part  to  view  itfelf  in 
this  profperous  eftate,  "to  weigh,  efteem,  and  amplify 
its  happinefs.  It  computes  how  much  it  ftands  indebted 
to  almighty  God  that  its  confcience,  and  other  inteftine 
paffions  are  at  reft,  that  the  body  is  in  its  natural  difpo- 
lition,  orderly  and  competently  enjoying  the  delicate  and 
flattering  fundions,  by  which  he  is  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  recompenfe  the  fuflerings  wherewith  his  juftice  in  its 
turn  fcourges  us.  How  great  a  benefit  is  it  to  man  to 
have  is  foul  fo  feated,  that  which  way  foever  ihe  turns 
her  eye,  the  heaven  is  calm  about  her  ?  No  defire,  no 
fear  or  doubt,  that  troubles  its  afped,  nor  any  difficulty 
paft,  prefent,  or  to  come,  which  his  imagination  may 
not  pafs  over,  without  offence.  This  consideration  de- 
rives great  luftre  from  the  comparifon  of  different  condi- 
tions ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I  propofe  to  myfelf  in  a 
thoufand  faces,  thofe  whom  fortune,  or  their  own  cttpVy 
torments  and  carries  away  -,  and  moreover  thofe,  who 
more  like  to  me,  fo  negligently  and  carelefly  receive  their 
good  fortune.  They  are  men  who  pafs  away  their  time 
indeed,  they  run  over  the  prefent,  and  that  which  they 
poffefs,  to  give  thcmfelves  up  to  hope,  and  to  the  flia- 
dows  and  vain  images,  which  fancy  places  before  them, 

Morte  obit  a  quales  fama  eft  voIitarefiguraSp 
Aut  quafopUos  ddudunt /omnia  fenfus  *. 

Such  forms  they  fay  as  dead  men^s  fpirits  have. 
Or  which  in  dreams  our  drowfy  fenfe  deceive. 

and  which  haften  and  prolong  their  flight,  according  as 
they  arc  purfued.     The  fruit  and  aim  of  iheir  purfuit  is 

•  ^neid.  lib.  x.  ver.  64.1- 

to 
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to  purfue ;  as  Alexander  faid,  that  the  end  of  his  la- 
Bour,  was  to  labour. 

Nil  a5ium  credens  cum  quid  fuperejjet  agendum  -f-. 
Thinking  nought  dolie,  if  ought  was  left  to  do* 

For  my  part  therefore  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it,  fucli 
as  it  has  pleafed  God  to  beftow  upon  us  ;  I  do  not  oiFer 
to  wifh  it  had  no  neceffity  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and 
J  would  think  my  offence  as  inexcufable,  to  wifli  it  had 
been  double  to  what  it  is.  Sapiens  di\)iiiarum  naturalium 
•,  quafitor  acerrimus  J  ;  "  a  wife  man  hunts  Iharply  after 
**  natural  riches/'  Nor  that  we  fhould  fupport  our- 
felves.by  putting  only  a  little  of  that  drug  into  our 
mouths  by  which  Epimenides  took  away  his  appetite, 
end.  kept  himfelf  alive ;  nor  that  a  man  (hould  ftupidly 
produce  children,  with  his  fingers  or  heels,  but  rather 
with  reverence  I  fpeak  it,  that  he  might  voluptuoufly 
produce  them  with  his  fingers  and  heels;  nor'  that  the 
body  Ihould  be  without  defire,  and  void  of  delight. 
Thefe  are  ungrateful  and  wicked  complaints.  I  accept 
kindly  and  gratefully,  what  nature  has  done  for  me;  am 
well  pleafed  with  it,  and  proud  of  it.  A  man  does 
wrong  to  the  great  and  almighty  Giver  of  all  things, 
to  refufe,  diiannul,  or  disfigure  his  gift;  he  has  made 
every  thing  well.  Omnia  qua  fecundum  naturam  funt  efii^ 
fnatione  digna  funt  ^  ;  "  all  things  that  are  according  to 
**  nature  are  worthy  of  efteem.*' 

^  Of  philofophical    opinions,   I  more     His  difcourfes 
willingly  embrace  thofe  that    are  moft    like  his  deport*; 
folid,  that  is  to  fay,  the  moft  humane,     ^^^^^ 

•^Lucan.  lib;  ii«  ver.  657.  The  poet  fpeaks  here  of  Caefafi  who  was 
altogether  as  a&ive  and  indefatigable  as  Alexander. 

X  Seneca,  epift.  119.  §  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.    W€  find 

the  fenfe  here  to  be  the  famei  though  not  the  very  words  as  quoted  by 
Montaigne*     . 

F  f  4  and 
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and  moft  our  own  :  my  difcourfes,  are  fuitable  to  my 
manners,  low  and  humble :  philofophy  brings  forth 
a  child  to  ihy  likings  when  it  puts  itfelf  upon  its  ergo's^ 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  favage  alliance  to  match  divine 
with  earthly,  rational  with  irrational,  fevere  with  in- 
dulgent, and  the  honeft  with  diflioncft;  that  plea- 
sure is  a  brutilh  quality,  unworthy  to  be  tailed  by  a 
wife  man  ;  that  the  fole  pleafure  which  he  extracts  from 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  young  wife,  is  the  pleafure  of 
his  confcieUce  to  perform  an  adiion  according  to  order  : 
as  to  put  on  his  boots  for  a  profitable  journey.  Ob, 
that  his  folldwers  had  no. more  right,  nor  nerves,  nor 
juice,  in  getting  their  wives  maidenheads,  than  there  is 
in  his  leftures. 

This  is  not  what  Socrates  fays,  who 
fuT/hls^ta  va."  5s  both  his  mafter  and  ours.  He  values, 
luc,  though  it  is  as  he  ought,  bodily  pleafure,  but  he  pre- 
wfcnortothat      £^^.5  ^\^r^^  Qf  ^he  miild,  as  having  more 

force,  conftancj^  facility,  variety,  and 
dignity.  -This  according  to  him  goes  by  no  means 
alone,  he  is  not  fo  fantaftic,  but  only  it  goes  firfl:. 
Temperance  in  him  is  the  moderatrix,  not  the  adverfary 
of  pleafufes.  Nature  is  a  gentle  guide,  but  not  more 
gentle,  than  prudent  and  juft.  Intrandum  eft  in  rerum 
naturanij  et  penitus  quid  ea  poftulet,  pervidendum  -f- ;  "  a 
**  man  mufl  feareh  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  ex- 
*^  amine  throughly  what  fhe  requires.'*  I  every  where 
feareh  for  the  print  of  her  foot,  but  we  have  confound- 
ed it  with  artificial  traces.  That  fovcreign  Acaddmic 
and  Peripatetic  good,'  which  is  to  live  according  to  na- 
ture,- becomes  by  this  means  hard  to  limit  and  explain: 
and  that  of  the  Stoics,  bordering  upon  it,  which  is  to 
confent  .to  nature.  Is  it  not  an  error  to  efteem  any 
adion  lefs  worth)',  becaufe  they  are  neceffary  I-  Yet 
they  fliall  not  beat  it  out  of  my  head,  that  it  is  not  a 
fuitable  marriage  of  pleafure  with  neceffity,  to   w.hich 

f  Cicero  de  Fin.  lib,  v.  cap.  i^, 

fays 
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fays  an  ancient,  the  gods  always  confent.  To  what 
end  do  we  difmember  by  divorce,  a  fabric  connected 
by  fo  mutual  and  fraternal  a  correfpondence  :  let  us,  on 
the  contrary  renew  it  by  mutual  offices,  let  the  mind 
rouze  and  quicken  the  dulnefs  of  the  body,  and  the 
body  ftop  and  fix  the  levity  of  the  foul,  ^i  velui 
fummum  tonum,  laudat  anima  naturam^  et  tanquam  ma^ 
lum,  naturam  carnis  accufatj  profeHo  et  animam  carnali-^  ' 
ter  appetite  et  carnem  carnaliter  fugit,  qubniam  id  vani^ 
Sate  Jentit  humand^  non  veritate  divind*\  "  he  who 
*^  commends  the  nature  of  the  foul  as  the  fupremc 
^^  good,  and  accufes  the  nature  of  the  flefli  as  evil, 
*^  does  certainly  both  carnally  afFe<ft  the  foul,  and  car- 
*^  nally  flies  the  flelh,  becaufe  he  is  poflefled  by  fuch 
*•  belief  through  human  vanity,  and  not  by  divine 
^*  truth.*'  In  this  prefent  that  God  has  made  us,  there 
is  nothing  upworthy  our  care  ;  we  are  ftrid:ly  account- 
able for  it.  And  it  is  no  flight  commiflion  to  man, 
to  conduct  man  according  to  his  condition.  It  is  ex- 
prefs,  fimple,  and  the  principal  of  all ;  and  the  Creator 
has  ferioufly  and  feverely  enjoined  it.  Authority  has 
alone  the  power  to  work  upon  common  underlland- 
ings,  and  is  of  more  weight  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
therefore  let  us  again  charge  with  it  in  this  place.  Stid- 
titi^e  proprium  quis  non  dixerit,  ignave,  et  contumaciur 
facere  qua  facienda  funt ;  et  alio  corpus  impellere^  alio 
animum^  dijlrabique  inter  diverjijjimos  motus  -f-  ? '  "  who 
will  not  fay,  that  it  is  the  property  of  folly,  flothfuUy 
and  contumacioufly  to  perform  what  is  to  be  done, 
**  and  to  bend  the  body  one  way,  and  the  mind  an- 
*'  other,  fo  as  to  be  diftradted  betwixt  the  mod  dif- 
"  ferent  motions  ?"  Which  to  make  apparent,  let 
any  one  fome  day  tell  you  what  whimfies  and  imagina- 
tions he  puts  into  his  own  pate,  and  upon  the  account 
of  which  he  diverted  his  thoughts  from  a  good  meal, 

I 

•  Aug.  de  CivitatcDci,  lib.  xiv.  cap*  5,  inhere  he  has  a  view  properly 
to  the  Manichees,  who  held  the  9e(h.and  the  body  to  be  the  production 
of^the  evil  principle.  ,  t  Sencc.  cpift.  74, 

and 
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and  comphined  of  the  time  he  fpends  in  eating  :  yoii 
v/i\\  find  there  is  nothiug  fo  infipid  in  all  the  dilhes  kc 
your  table,  as  this  fine  talk  of  his,  (for  generally    we 
had  better  lleep  than  wake  to  the  purpofe  we  do  :) 
and  that  his  difcourfes  and  notions  are  not  fo  good  as 
your  fricaflee.    Though  they  were  the  raptures  of  Ar- 
chimedes bimfelf,  what  were  they  worth  ?  I  do  not  here 
fpeak  ofj  nor  mix  with  the  rabble  of  las  ordinary  men; 
arid  the  vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  defires  that  divert 
us,  thofe  venerable  fouls,  elevated  by  the  ardour  of  de- 
votion and  religion,  to  a  conftant,    and  cohfcientidus 
meditation  of  divine  things,  who,  by  a  lively  endea- 
vour,   and  vehement  hope,  having  a  foretafte  of  ih6 
eternal  nourilhment-^  the  final  aim^  and  the  laft  flop  of 
Chriftian  defires,  the  fole^  conftant,  and  incorruptible 
pleafure,  difdain  all  regard  to  our  beggarly,  frothy,  and 
ambiguous  convenieneies,  and  eafily  refign  to  the  bpdy 
the  care  and  ufe  of  fenfual  and  temporal  food.     It  is  a 
privileged  ftudy.     I  have  ever  amongft  us  obferved  fu- 
perceleftial  opinions,  and  fubterranean  manners  to  be  of 
fingular  accord. 

jEfop,  that  great  man,  faw  his  maf- 
tbat  ma/who  ^^^  pifs  as  he  Walked :  ^^  what,"  faid 
afpircs  to  be  he,  <^  muft  we  dung  too  as  we  run  ?** 
above  what  j^^j.  ^^  manage  our  time  as  well  as  we 

can,  there  wiil  yet  remain  a  great  deal 
that  will  be  idle,  and  ill- employed.  The  mind  has 
not  other  hours  enough  by  its  choice,  wherein  to  do 
its  bufinefs,  without  difaflociating  itfelf  from  the  body^ 
in  that  little  fpace  it  requires  for  its  ncceflity.  'f  hey 
aim  to  put  themfelves  out  of  themfelves,  and  to 
efcape  from  being  men.  What  folly  in  this  !  Inftead 
of  transforming  themfelves  into  angels,  they  transform 
themfelves  into  beafts,  and  inftead  of  elevating  them- 
felves they  fink.  Thefe  tranfcendent  humours  affright 
me,  like  places  that  are  high  and  inacceffible :  and 
nothing  is  hard  for  me  to  digeft  in  the  life  of  So- 
crates but  his  ecftafies  and  communication  with  dse- 
mons.     Nothing  is  fo  human  in  Plato  as  that  for  which 

they 
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tKey  fay  he  was  called  divine.     And  of  our  fciences,  thofe 
feem  to  be  the  moft  terreftrial  and  low  that  arc  highefl: 
mounted.     I  iind  nothing  fo  humble  and  mortal  in  the 
life  of  Alexander  as  his  fancies  about  his*immortalization« 
Philotas  pleafantly  jeered  him  in  his  anfwer.     He  con- 
\gratulated  him  by  letter  upon  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion's having  placed  him  amongft  the  Gods  j  "  for  thy 
^^    fake  I  am  glad  of  it,"  faid  he,  "  but  the  men  are  to  be 
^^   pitied,"  who  are  to  live  with  a  man,  and  to  obey  him, 
who  exceeds,  and  is  not  contented  with  the  meafure  of 
a   man.     Diis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas  * ;   "  be- 
«^^  caufe  thou  carriefl  thyfclf  lower  than  the  gods,  thou 
*^  doft  command  men/'     The.  pretty  infcription  where- 
%vith*  the  Athenians  honoured  the  entry  of  Pompey  into 
their  city  is  conformable  to  my  fenfc.  • 

D^autant  es  tu  dieUj  comme 
Tu  te  recagnois  bomme  f. 

So  much  thou  haft  of  deity 

As  thou  doft  own  of  man  in  thee. 

It  IS  abfolute,  and  as  it  were,  a  divine  perfeftion,  for  a 
man  to  know  how  to  enjoy  his  being,  as  he  ought.  We 
feek  other  conditions,  by  reafon  we  do  not  underftand  the 
ufe  of  our  own ;  and  go  out  of  ourfelves,  for  want  of 
knowing  what  we  do.  It  is  to  much  purpofe  to  go  upon 
ftilts,  for  when  uponr  ftilts,  we  muft  yet  walk  with  our 
legs  :  and  when  feated  upon  the  moft  elevated  throne 
in  the  world,  we  are  but  feated  upon  our  breech.  The 
faireft  lives,  in  my  opinion,  are  thofe  which  regularly 
accommodate  themfelves  to  the  common  and  human  mo- 
del :  yet  without  miracle,  and  without  extravagance, 
but  old  age  fjands  a  little  in  need  of  more  tender  treat- 
ment. Let  us  recommend  it  to  God,  theprotediorof  health 
and  wifdom,  but  yet  let  it  be  gay  and  fociable : 

•  Hon  lib.  iii.  ode  ^,  ver.  5«      '        f  In  the  life  of  Pompefj  by  Plu- 
tarch, chap.  7« 

Frtii 
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Rrui  paratis  et  valido  mibi 
Latoe  donesy  et  frtcor  iniegrd 
Cummenie,  mc  Surfem  feneSam 
DigerSi  nee  eytbaraeanntem  t» 

Grant  this  Apollo^  and  I  aik  no  more^ 
A  mind  toufc  my  prefentftorc 
.  With  health  and  life,  but  not  fo  long 
As  brings  contempt^  and  cramps  my  fong, 

t  Horace^  lib.  i.  ode  ji.ver.  179  &c« 


^be  End  of  the  Third  and  lafi  Booh  of 
Montaigne's  Essays^ 
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.  A  FE  E  N  D  I  X: 

Containing SixLclters from  Montaigne,  which 
never  appeared  before  in  any  Edition  of  his. 
Essays,  nor  any>  where  clfe,.  except  in  a  fpiall 
ColleQion,-  now^  extremely  fcarce,  which  Mow- 
TAIGNE  publifhed  with  the  Royal  Privilege  at 
Paris,  A.  I^.  1571. 

LETTER    I. 

^»  Intro duSlian  cf  Bojbtia's  Tf^^/z^^.^XfiiroPHON's 
Traff^  intittded  Omco^oMY  \  TomonfieurDz  Lansac, 
Knight  of  the  King^s  Order ^  a  Member  of  his  Privy  Ccun- 
cil,  S»perinieirdtint  af  ins  Finances,  and  Captain  of  the 
Hutfdred  Gentiemen^ofbis  Hcufbcld. 

Sir, 

I  Send  yoaXenophoa's  oeconomy  tranflated  Into  French 
by  the  late  Moplieur  de  la  Boetia,  a  prefent  which  I 
thought  very  proper  for  you,  not  only  for  its  coming  in 
the  firft  place,  as  you  know,  from  the  hand  of  a  perfon 
ofdiftin&ion,  a  very  great  man  both  in  war  and  peace; 
but  for  having  taken  ;ts  fecond  form  frofti  that  perfon, 
whom  lam  certain  you  both  loved  and  efteemed  as  long 
as  he  lived.  This  rreatife  will  be  a  conftant  inducement 
to  the  continuance  of  your  favourable  opinion  and  good- 
will to  his  name  and  memory.  And  I  will  heboid  to  {ay 
that  you  need  not  fear  the  making' any  addition  to  your 
regard  for  him  fince  as  you  took  a  liking  to  him  only 
from  the  public  teftimonies  of  his  chara&er,  it  is  incum- 
.  bent  on  me  to  afl'uf  e  you  that  he  had  fo  many  degrees  of 
ability  beyond  common  fame,  that  you  are  very  far  from 
knowing  him  thoroughly*  He  did  me  the  honour,  which 
I  rank  with  the  greateft  bleffings  of  my  fortune,  to  form 
fo  ftrift  and  clofe  a  connexion  of  friendfliip  with  me, 
Ifhat  unlcfs  my  fight  at  any  timie  failed  me,  there  was  not 

a  biafs. 
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a  biafs^  motive,  or  fpring  in  his  foul,  which  I  copld  np{ 
difcern  and  judge  of.  But  without  offence  to  the  truth, 
he  waSj  take  him  altogether,  fo  wonderful  a  man,  that 
left  my  word  ihould  not  be  taken  fpr  any  thing,  if  I  once 
tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  probability,  I  am  forced  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  him  to  conftrain-  ^nd  contract  myfelf  ihort  of  the 
extent  of  what  1  know  of  him.  And  for  this  time,  fir,  I 
Ihall  barely  content  myfelf  with  intreating  you,  for  the 
honour  and  veneration  which  you  owe  to  the  truth,  tp 
believe  and  teftify  that  our  Guyenne  never  fa^y  hi$  fpllpw 
amongft  the  gentlemeii  of  his  robe.  In  hopes  therefore, 
that  you  render  him  that  which  is  moft  jpftly  due  to 
him,  and  with  a  view  to  keep  him  frefh  in  your  memory, 
I  prefent  you  this  book,  which  at  the  fame  time  will  fati{- 
fy  you  on  my  part,  that  had  not  my  infufficiency  laid 
me  under  an  exprcfs  prohibition  to  do  it,  I  would  have 
been  as  ready  to  prefent  you  with  fomething  of  my  own, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  obligations  which  I  am 
under  to  you,  and  of  that  favour  and  friendftiip  which 
you  have  for  a  long  time  Ihewn  to  our  family.  But,  fir, 
for  want  of  better  coin  I  offer  you  in  payment  the  fincere^ 
tender  of  my  humble  fervice. 

Sir,  I  beg  God  to  proteft  you,  and  am 

Your  obedient  fervant, 

Michael  de  Montaigne^ 


LETTER    II. 

Jn  Introdu£lion  (?/Boetia's  Tranjlation  of  Plutarch's 
Rules  of  Marriage.  A  ]\(Ionfteur  Monfteur  db  Mesmes^^ 
Lord  deRoissy  et  de  Mal-assize,  a  member  of  the 
King's  Privy  Council, 

Sir      • 

IT  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  follies  which  men  are 
guilty  of,  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  their  underftand- 
ing  to  give  a  fliock  and  an  overthrow  to  opinionsj  that 
are  commonly  received,  and  fuch  too  as  yield  usfatisfac- 
tion  and  content.  For  whereas  every  thing  under  heaven 
employs  the  means  and  inftruments  with  which  nature 
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hfis  funiflied  it,  fpr  the  ornament  and  convenicency  of 
its  being,  thefe  men,  that  they  may  feem  to  be  of  a  morc^ 
gay  and  fprightly  difpofition,  not  capable  of  admitting 
apd  entertaining  any  thing  but  what  has  been  a  thoufand 
times  touched  and  poifed  in  the  niceft  balance  of  reafon, 
fliake  their  minds  out  of  a  calm  and  eafy  fituation  for 
the  fake  of  poflefling  them,  after  a  long  enquiry,  with 
doub.t,   une^finefs,  and  fluctuation.     It  is  not  without 
reafoq  that  childhood  and  fimplicity  have  been  fo  much 
repqmmQnded  by  truth  itfelf.     For  my  parr,  I  had  ra- 
ther l^e  more  at  my  eafe,  with  lefs  abilitv ;  more  content- 
ed, with   lefs   underflaqding.      Therefore,  fir,   though 
th^  men  of  mpft  refined  parts  laugh  at  our  concern  for 
what  may  pafs  in  the  world  after  we  are  departed  from 
If,  as  if  the  foul  when  lodged  elfewhere  had  no  longer 
any  feeling  for  things  below,  yet  I  think  it  is  a  great 
comfort  with  refpeft  to  the  frailty  and  ihort  fpace  of  this 
life,  to  think  tliat  iti?  capable  of  being  ftrengthened  and 
prolonged  by  fame  and  reputation  ;  and  I  moft  heartily 
give  iiKo  fo  pleafant  and  favourable  an   opinion,  which 
}s  innate  in  us,  without  a  curious,  enquiry  into  the  how  or 
the  wherefore.     From  hence  it  is,  that  as  I  loved  no 
mortal  fo  well  as  M.  de  la  Boetia,  the  greateft  man  of  this 
age  in  ipy  opiiqion,  I  would  think  it  a  grofs  failure  of  my 
duty  if  I  ^yitting^y  fufFered  a  character  fo  fragrant  and  fo 
worthy  of  recommendation  as  his  to  vanifli  and  flip  out  of 
my  remembrance,  arid  if  I  did  not  upon  that  fcore  attempt 
t6  revive  and  raife  hjrn  again  to  life.     I  believe  that  he 
is  feqfibleof  it  io  fpm^  nieafure,  and  that  thefe  efforts  of 
mine  affeft  and  pleafe  him.     In  truth,  he  ftill  lodges  in 
my  breaft  fo  entire  and  fo  lively  that  I  cannot  think  him 
fo  deeply  uqder  ground,  nor  fo  totally  removed  from  our 
correfpondence.     Now,  fir,  becaufe  every  frefli  difcovery 
which  I  make  pf  his  perfon  and  charadler  is  as  multiplica- 
tion pf  this  fecond  life  of  his,  and  becaufe  his  name  is 
ennobled  and  honoured  from  the  place  that  receives  Jt, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  not  only  to  caufe  it  to  be  propagat- 
ed to  the  ut^noft  of  my  power,  but  alfo  to  recommend  it 
p  the  care   of  perfons  of  honour  and  virtue,   in  t^e 
number  whereof  you  have  fo  high  a  ftation,  that  in 
^      '   ■  order 
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order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  receiving  this  new 
gueft,  and  giving  him  a  good  welcome,  I  chofe  to 
prefent  you  with  this  fmall  work,  not  for  any  fervice 
that  you  may  reap  fropi  it,  being  very  fure  that  you  have 
bo  need  of  an  interpreter,  to  con verfe  with.  Plutarch  and 
his  companions;  but  it  is  poffible  that  madame  de  Roiffy, 
when  Ihc  fees  the  decorum  in  her  houihold,  and  your 
good  harmony  reprefented  to  the  life,  will  be  well 
plcafed  to  find  her  natural  difpofition,  not  only  to  have 
attained  to,  but  even  to  have  furmounted  what  the  wifeft 
pliilofophers  have  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  duty  and 
laws  of.  marriage.  And  in  all  cafes,  1  Ihall  ever  efteem* 
it  an  honour  if  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  do  any  thing  that 
may  give  you  or  yours  a  pleafure ;  fuch  is  my  obligation 
to  ferve  you. 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  give  you  a  life  long  and  happy, 

being  ' 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Montaigne, 

April  JO,  1570.  Michael  DE  Montaigne. 


LETTER    III. 

f  rimed  before  Boetia's  l^ranfiation  of  Plvtarck^s  Leh 
Ur  of  Confolation  to  bis  Wife^  and  infcribtd  by  MoN- 

TAIGNE, 

To  Madamoifelle  de  Montaigne,  my  Wife. 

YO  U  know,  wife,  very  well,  that  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  fine  gentlemen  now  a-days,  you 
are  npt  to  expeft  to  be  ftill  courted  and  carefled.  For 
they  fay,  that  a  man  of  parts  may  indeed  take  a  wo- 
man, but  that  he  is  a  fool  if  he  marry  her.  Let  them 
fay  as  they  lift ;  for  my  own  part,  I  keep  to  the  plain 
falhion  of  old  age,  of  which  1  now  and  then  wear  the 
teard.  And  in  truth  novelty  is  fo  expenfive  even  no^ 
to  this  poor  ftate  (and  yet  1  know  not  whether  it  ms^y  not 
fixW  rife  higher)  that  in  all  cafes  and  places  I  walh  my 
hands  of  it.     Let  vou  and  I,  wife,  lire  after  the  ©W 

French 
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French  War.  You  may  rcnaembcr  how  that  dear  brother 
and  infeperable  companion  6f  ifntne,  M.  de  la  Boetia,  did 
on  his^^  death-bed  give  me  his  papers  and  books,  which  W€f» 
afterwards  my  mod  favourite  furniture*  I  neither  defirc 
nor  deferve  that  they  Ihould  be  applied  folely  to  my  own 
ufe.  For  this  reafon  I  have  refolved  to  give  fome  of  themi 
to  my  friends.  And,  becaufe  I  think  I  have  none 
more  intimate  than  yourfelf,  I  fend  you  his  French  tramf* 
lation  of  Plutarch's  Letter  of  Confolation  to  his  Wife, 
being  very  forry,  that  fortune  has, rendered  "this  fo  fuit-» 
abl^  a»  preient  for  you,  alid  that  though  you  have  had  no 
child  but  one  daughter^  after  long  expectation,  when 
we  had  been  married  four  years,  you  were  forced  to  part 
with  her  in  the  fecond  y^r  of  her  age.  But  I  leave  it 
to  Plutarch  to  confole  you,  and  to  admonifh  you  of 
your  duty  in  this  cafe,  defiririg  that  you  would  for  my 
iake  give  him  credit :  for  he  will  difcofver  my  intentions 
to  you,  and  what  may  be  urged  upon  this  head,  much 
better  than  I  can.  To  conclude,  wife,  I  earneftly  re- 
commend myfelf  to  your  favour,  and  pray  God  to  pre^ 
ferve  you.     I  am 


Sept.  io»  i570» 


Your  good  hufband, 

Michael  de  Montaigne. 


■"•r»- 


L  E  T  T  ER    IV. 

Prinfediefore  fome  Latin  verfes  ^/Stephen  de  laBoetia,^ 

^a  Monfeigneur^  Monfieur  de  VHofpital^   chancellor    9f 
France. 


MpNSEIGNEUR, 

1'  H  A  V  E  a  notion  that  foch  gentlemen  as  ydd,  to 
.    whom  fortune  and  the  reafon  of  things  have  cbm- 
mitted  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  affairs,  are  not 
more  curious  in  any  enquiry,  than  how  you  may  attain 
Vol.  III.  G  g  .to 
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to  the  knowledge^  of  the  men:  in  your  offices;  fort&.efi? 
h  fcarce  any  community  fo  barren^  but  it  has  ment^ 
enough  in  it  for  the  eommodious  difcharge  of  all  ita^ 
fun&ions^  provided  its  department  and  jurifdiftion  can 
be  juftly  hid  ottt.  And  when  ihat  point  is  once  gained^ 
there  would  be  nothiag  remaining  to- hinder  the  perfedfe 
compofition  of  a  ftaie.  Now  die  more  djjfirable  this  is^ 
the  more  difficult  k  is,  forafmuch  a»  neither  your  eye* 
can  fee  fo  far,  as  to  try  andrchufe  in  fo  great  andi  fo  dif- 
fufe  a  multitude,  nor  can  they  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
men's  hearts,  to  difcorer  their  intentions  and  their  con- 
fciences,  the  chief  articles  to  be  confidered ;  fo  that  there 
wa§  never  yet  any  eftablilhment  ever  fo  good,  in  which 
we  have  not  often  obfcrved  the  miftak;e  of  fuch  allot- 
ment  and  eledtion.  And  in  thofe,  where  ignorance  and 
malice^  diffimulation^  bribery,  intrigues^  and  violence 
carry  the  point,,  if  any  eteftion  is.  made  meritorioufly, 
it  is  undoirt)te«ily  to  be  afcribed  to  fortune,  which  by  the 
inconftancy  of  its  various  turns  happened  this  one.  time 
to  fallinto  the  train  of  ^eafon.  This.  con£deration.  Sir, 
has  often  been  my  comfort,  knowing  M.  Stephen  de  hi 
Boetia,  one  of  the  moft  proper  and  neceflary  men  for  the 
chief  offices  in  France,  to  have  lived  all  his  day*  unem- 
ployed and  negkfted  by  his  own  fire-fide,  to  the  grear 
damage  of  the  commonweal ;  for  as  to  his  own  part  I 
muft  tell  you,  fir,  that  he  fo  abouxwdcd  in  thofe  pofleffions 
and  tFeaAiFes  which  defy  fortune,  that  never  was  any 
man  more  fatisfied  or  more  contented^  I  know  indeed 
that  he  was  advanced  tothofe  dignities  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, which  are  reckoned  great ;  and  I  know  moreover 
that  never  was  any  man  better  quali6ed  for  them,  and  that 
at  thirty- two  years  of  age,  when  he  died,  he  had  acquired 
greater  reputation  in  that  clafs  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cefiTors,  But  fureiy  it  is  unreafonable  to  let  a  man  who 
would  make  a  good  officer,  remain  a  common  foldier, 
and  to  employ  thofe  in  mean  offices  who  would  aft  well 
m  the  chiefs  The  truth  is,  that  his  abilities  were  not 
employed  to  the  beft  advantage,  nor  fufficiently  exerted^ 
fo  that  over  and  above  his  office,  he  had  a  filrplus  o£ 
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^eat  talents  th^t  were  idle  and  unprofitoble,  which 
ipight  have  been  of  fei-vice  to  the  public  affairs,  and  an 
honour  to  bimfelf.  But,  fir,  fihee  Ee  Was  fo  backward 
topufh  liimfelf  intotbe  gfande  iiiondei  it  not  being  the 
Ibt  of  virtue  and  ambition  to  lodge  in  one  breaft  ;  and  as 
he  lived  in  timeis  fo  ftupid  or  fo  full  of  ehv)',  that  he 
Could  not  poffibly  have  any  affiftance  from  ariothclr^s  tefti- 
tnoiiy  of  him,  I  long  pfodigibullyj  that  at  leall  his  me^ 
ihory,  which  alone  miift  now  and  evet  lay  claim  to  the 
offices  of  our  friendfliip,  may  receive  the  reward  of  his 
rherit^  and  that  it  may  have  a  place  in  the  redommen- 
datioti  of  perfons  of  honour  arid  virtut.  Fdr  this  rca- 
fon,  fir,  i  was  dfefirouS  of  bringing  him  to  light,  and 

Ereferitihg  him  to  you  by  theft  few  Latin  verfes  that  he 
as  left  behind  him.  Quite  contrary  to  the  mafon  who 
exhibits  the  gayelt  part  of  his  edifice  towards  the  ftreet, 
dnd  to  the  mercer  who  makes  a  Ihew  and  parade  of  the 
ficheft  fample  of  his  goods,  the  things  moft  to  be  prized 
in  my  friend,  the.  very  juice  and  marrow  of  his  menr> 
went  away  with  him^  and  we  have  nothing  left  of  him 
but  the  bark  and  the  leaves.  The  man  who  is  capable 
of  difplaying  the  well  regulated  fallies  of  his  imagina- 
tion^ his  piety,  his  virtue,  his  juftice,  the  vivacity  of 
his  temper,  the  weight  and  folidity  of  hi»  judgment, 
the  fublimity  of  his  eot^ceptions,  fo  far  exalted  above 
thofe  of  the  vulgar,  his  learning,  the  gracefullncfs  that 
lifUally  accoitipanied  all  his  a&ioiis,  the  tender  love 
which  he  had  for  his  wretched  country,  and  his  mortal 
and  avowed  averfion-to  every  vice,  but  efpecially  to 
that  bafe  trafEck  which  is  fcreened  under  the  hpnourable 
mme  <tf  juftice,  w()uld  certainly  kindle  a  fingular  af^ 
fedion  for  him  in  the  breaft  of  all  good^  men,  mixed 
with  a  wonderful  regret  for  the  lofs  of /him.  But,  fir^ 
t&is  is  lb. far  out.  of  my  power,  that  he  never  had  a 
thought  of  leaving  any  evidence  to  pofterity  of  the  fruit 
6f  his  ftudies,  and  nothing  reii^ains  thereof  but  what  he 
Wrote  now  arid  then  to  pafs  avvay  the  rime.  Be  this  as 
k  -will,  I  intreat  you,  fir,  to  receive  him  with  a  goQd 
countenance;  and  as  we  often  judge  of  the  greater  by 
the  lefs,  and  as  the  very  paftimes  of  great  men  give  an 
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honourable  -idea  to  the  clear  lighted,  of  the  fource  frahri 
which  th^y  fpring,  1  hope  you  will  by  this  work  of  his 
rife  to  the  knowledge  of  hiiilfelf^  and  by  confequence  love 
and  embrace  his  name  and  memory.  In  fo  doing,  fir^ 
you  will  but  render  an  equivalent  to  the  very  fettled  o- 
pinion  which  he  had  of  your  virtue,  and  alfo  accomplifti 
what  he  exceedingly  longed  for  whilft  he  lived.  For  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  in  whofe  acquaintance  and 
friendihip.he  thought  himfelf  more  happy  than  in  yours* 
But  if  any  one  takes  it  ill  that  I  make  fo  bold  with  other 
people's  concerns,  I  muft  tell  him,  that  never  was  any- 
thing more  exadlly  written  or  delivered  in  the  fchools  of 
the  philofophers,  concerning  the  prerogatives  and  duties 
of  facred  friendfhip  th'an  what  was  the  practice  betwixt 
this  perfonage  and  me.  For  the  reft,  fir,  this  trivial 
prefent,  like  killing  two  birds  with" one  ftone,  willferve, 
.if  5'oU  pleafe,  to  fliewyou  the  honour  and  veneration  ia 
which  I  hold  your  abilities,  and  Angular  inherent  quali- 
ties ;  for  as  to  fuch  as  are  external  and  fortuitous,  itjs 
not  my  fancy  to  bring  them  into  the  accompt. 
Sir,  I  pray  God  to  grant  you  very  happy  long  life. 

Montaigne.  Your  oibedient  humble  fervant, 

ixpril  30,  157a*. 

Michael  iDfi  Md)itA]QH'B» 
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Or  raihsr  an  txtraQxf  a  lener,  ^Mfi  Mt^nfi^ur  tbd  itmn^ 

,  felUnr  de  Montaigne,  wraU  t&his  faibsr  Monfeipiew 
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.  fsrved^  of  the  Jkknefs  and  deaiJh  of  the  late  Ml   D£  ua 

:     BOBTIA. 

AS  to  his  laft  words,  if  a  good  account  ot  ffeemis 
tobe  expedted  from  any  hand,  it  is  uncioul^redly 
from  mine;  not  only  becaufe  all  thetipieof  his  ncicn«  fs» 
he  was  hotfo  fond  of  converfing.withany  b<  dy  r-^  v/xh 
me,'b\it  alfo  bccaefe,  fuch'  \yas  the  fingular  and  bfclTe'Ty' 
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IpvAWC  :bQre  to  one  another,  that.  I  had  a* moft. .certain 
knowledge  of  his.defigns,  opinions,  and  temper,-  all  his 
life-time,  as  anich  no  doubt  as  it  was  poffible  for  any 
one  tjian  to  know  of  another,  and  becaule  I  knew  them 
to  be  fublirae,  virtuous,  determinate,  and  withal  woa- 
derful  ;  I  forefaw,  that  if  his  diftemper  would  give  hiriji 
ftrength  to  exprefs  hijufelf,  nothing  would  come  from 
his  lips  but  what  was  great,  and  very  worthy  of  imitar 
tion  ;  therefore  1  gave  the  utmoft  attention  to  it.  It  i^ 
true,  monfeigneur,  that  as  my  memory  is  verylhortan4 
moreover  bewildered  by  the  trouble  of  my. mind  for  (p 
heavy  and  important  a  lofs,  it  is  impoflible  but  I  may 
have  forgot  many  things  which  I.could  wifli  were  known-; 
but  as  for  thofe  which  I  recoiled:,  I  .will  fend  you  them 
with  the  ftrid:eft  regard  to  truth  that  is  poffible.  For  in 
order  to  reprefent  nim  thus  cruelly  flopped  in  his  wor- 
thy progrefs ;  to  ihew  you  his,  invincible  courage  in  z, 
body  broke  down  and  demoliihed  by  the  furious  efforts 
of  pain-  and  death,  wduld,  I  co^fefs,  require  a  much 
better  ftyle  than  mine,  becaufe,  though  when  he  talked 
x>(  grave  and  important  fubjedts  he  mentioned  them  in 
.fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  write  them  down 
fo  well,  yet  it  feemed  at  this  time  as  if  there  was  an  emu- 
lation betWixt  his  thoughts  and  his  w^ords  which  Ihould 
do  him  the  laft  fervice.  For  fure  I  am  that  I  never  oh- 
ferved  him  to  have  fo  many  and  fuch  fine  imaginations^ 
and  thofe  uttered  with  fo  much  eloquence  as  his  were 
all  the  time  of  his  illnefs.  frefuming,  monfeigneur, 
that  you  would  not  miflike  it,  I  have  chofe  to  bring  intp 
my  narrative  his  moft  trivial  and  common  topics,  which 
having  been  delivered  by  him  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
height  of  fo  great  an  affliction,  are  a  fingular  evidence 
of  a  mind  quite  at  eafe,  tranquil,  ^nd  fecure, 
.  On  Monday  the  9th  of.Auguft,  1563,  after  I  was  come 
home  from  the  Palais,  I  fent  to  invite  hin:^  to  dipe  with 
one.  He  returned  me  for  anfwer,  with  thanks,  that  he 
was  a  little  out  of  order,  and  that  I  ihould  do  him  a 
pleafure  if  I  would  hut  fpehd  an  hour  with  him  before 
he  fet  out  for  Medor.    Soon  after  I  had  dined  I  waited 
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on  him.  He  was  lain  down  on  the  bed  with  his  cte'the$| 
on,  and  I  found  his  countenance  ftrangcly  altered.  Hit 
told  me  that  he  had  a  loOfenefs  on  him,  attended  with 
the  gripes,  eyer  fince  the  d^y  before  when  he  played 
with  M»  d^Efcars,  and  wore  only  ^  doublet  under  a  filfe 
garment  \  and  that  often  when  he  caught  a  cold  it  was 
attend^sd  with  fuch  fits.  I  thought  it  proper  that  he 
ihould  undertake  the  journey  he  had  intended,  but  ad- 
vifed  him  to  go  no  farther  that  evening  than  tp  Germig- 
rari,  whiph  is  but  twQ  leagues  out  of  town.  I  did  thi3 
the  rather,  becaufe,the  place  where  he  lay  w^s  clofe  to 
fome  houfes  that  were  infefted  with  the  plague,  of  which 
he  wasf  fomewhat  afraid,  fince  he  returned  from  Peri- 
gor4  and  the  Agenois,  where  it  raged  in  all  parts  j 
befides  I  had  formerly  myfelf  found  benefit  in  fuch  a  dis- 
temper as  his  was,  by  riding  on  horfeback.  According- 
ly he  fet  out,  accompanicj:!  by  his  wife  and  his  uncle  M* 
de  Bouillonas. 

Early  the  qe^jt  morning  behpM  one  pf  his  dpmeftic^ 
came  to  frie  from  Madembifellc  de  la  Boetia,  to  acquaint 
ine  that  he  had  been  feized  that  night  with  a  violent 
dyfentery ;  (he  fent  for  a  doftpr  and  an  apothecj^ry,  and 
defired  me  to  come  to  him,  which  after  dinner  I  did. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  fee  me,  and  when  I  was  talking 
my  leave  of  him  in  order  to  return  home,  with  a  pror 
mife  tp  vifit  him  again  next  day,  he  defired  me,  with 
more  afFe<ftion  and  importunity  than  evpr  he  had  begged 
any  thing  in  his  life,  tp  be  with  hira  as  much  as  pof- 
fible ;  this  touched  me  a  little  to  the  quick.  Yet  I  was 
adlually  going  away  when  ]^^ademoifelle  de  la  Boetia^ 
who  had  already  a  forebbding  of  1  know  hot  what  ca^ 
lamity,  intreated  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  I  would 
not  ftir  from  him  that  night.  Accordingly  ihe  prevaileii 
on  me  tp  ftay,  at  which  he  was  very  much  cheered. 
Next  day  I  returned  home,  and  on  Thurfday  Invent  ta 
fee  him  again.  His  diftemper  was  ><rorfe,  and  his  flux 
of  l^lood,  with  the  gripings,  which  \yeakened  him  very 
nmch,  incrcafed  every  hour. 
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"Onthe Friday  Ifaw  him  again^and  on  Saturday! found' 
^im  very  low-fpirited.;  he  then  told  me  that  his  diftem-, 
cper  was  of  the  contagious  kind,  iand  moreover,  that  it 
"was  difagreeable  and  choleric ;  that  be-very  well  knew  my 
^temper,  and  defired  metovtfit  hirafcut  now  and  then, 
yet  as  often  as  I  could.     After  this  I  did  not  leave  him. 
Till  the  thefollowfftg  Sunday  he  had  faid  nothing  to  me 
of  what  he  thought  of  his  being,  and  we  difcouried  only 
aibout  the  particuiar  oircumftances  of  his  malady^  and- 
what  the  ancient  phyficians  faid  of  it.     We  had  very  lit-' 
tie  talk  about  public  affairs,  which  I  found,  from  the  very 
•firft  day,  he  had  an  averfion  to.     But  on  the  Su»day^e 
fainted  awav  :  an4  as  he  came  to  himfelf,  he  faid  that 
all  things  appeared  to  him  in  a  confnfion,  and  Aat  he. 
Jiad  feen  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  and  an  obfcure  mift,' 
in  which  every  thiag  was  confounded  and  difordered  i 
"but  that  nevcrthelcfe  all  this  fit  had  given  him  no  dif- 
pleafure.     Death,  faid  I  then  to  him,  has  nothing  worfe 
than  this :  nay,  nothing,  replied  he,  fo  bad-   • 

Having  had  no  manner  of  fleep  fince  the  firft  attack 
iof  his  diftemper,  and  growing  ftill  wotfe,  notwithftanding 
all  remedies,  fo  that  certain  draughts  were  now  taken  by 
him  which  are  never  ordered  but  in  cafes  of  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, he  began  from  this  time  to  defpair  akogetlfer  of 
his  recovery,  and  tcommunicated  his  thoughts  to  me, 
^hat  fame  day,  becaufe  he  was  in  good  temper,  I  faid 
to  him,  that  confidering  the  extraordinary  affeAion  which 
I  bore  to  him,  it  would  ill-become  me  if  I  did  aot  take 
care,  that  as  all  lih  adions  in  heajth  had  been  very  pru- 
dent and  well  weighed,  he  fliould  continue  to  aft  with 
the  fame  prudence  in  his  ficknefs ;  and  that  if  it  were 
Cod's  will  that  he  fhould  be  worfe,  I  fhould  be  very 
forry  that  for  want  of  advice  be  fliould  leave  any  of  his 
^[lomeftic  arfaifs  unfettled,  sot  only  by  reafon  of  the  da- 
mage which  his  telaticns  might  fuffer  i)y  it,  but  for  the 
fake  of  his  reputation  ;  which  piece  of  advice  he  took 
very  kindly  at  my  hands ;  and  after  having  folved  forae 
difficulties  which  kept  him  in  fufpence,  he  defired  met© 
Kif^l  ^16  unple  and  his  wife  fmgly  to  hini,  that  hic  .might 
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five  fbem  to  «n*derftand,  what  he  had  refolvfd  p(i  -^s  tor 
is  will.  I  told  him  that  would  caft  them  down.  No,* 
no,  f^id  he,  I  will  comfort  them,  and  give.them  luuch 
better  hopes  of  my  recovery  than  I  entertain  myfelf* 
And  then  he  aiked  ra 2  whether  the  fainting-fits  which  h« 
had,  did  not  a  little  furprife  us.  That^s  of  no  moment, 
faid  I  to  hinj,  thefe  are  fits  which  are  commop  to  fuch 
diftempers.  True  brother,  replied  hey  it  is  of  no  figpiifi- 
cance,  though  what  you  are  moft  afraid  of  (hould  be  the 
confequence.  To  you  alone,  faid  I,  it  would  be  a  hap- 
py turn,  but  the  hurt  would  be  to  me,  who  ihouki  there- 
by lofe the. company  of  fqgreat,fo  wife,.a*id  fure  a  friend^ 
whoic  equalj  am  certain  I  Ihould  never  find.  It  is  viery 
poiffible,  he  added,  that  you  never  may ;  and  I  afTure  you, 
that  what  makes  mefomewhat  folicirpus  for  my  recovery, 
^nd  not  to  haflen  to  that  paflage  to  which.  I  am  gon^ 
ajready  half  way,  is  the  confideration  of  the  lofs  you 
will  fuftain,  as  well  as  that  poor  man  and  poor  woman 
there  (alluding  to  his  uncle  and  his  wife)  whom  1  love 
entirely,  and  who,  I  am  fure,  will  have  much  difficulty 
to  bear  the  lofs  of  me ;  which  indeed  will  be  a  yery  grea^  - 
one,  both  to  t»hcm  and  you.  1  am  alfo  ccMicerned  fo^ 
th«  regret  it  will  be  received  with  by  many  people,  who 
kavc*hitherto  had  a  love  and  value  for  me,  and  whofe 
converfation  verily,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  own  I  ihould  be 
glad  not  to  lofe-as  yet.  And  if  I  go  off  the  itage  of  this 
world,  I  intreat  you,  brother,  as  you  know  the4Ti,  to 
give  them  a  teftimony  of  the  friendfhip  I  retain  for 
them,  to  the  laft  breath  of  my  lif«  :  and  moreover,  bro^ 
ther,  I  was  not  born  perhaps  to  fo  little  purpofe,  but  I 
.  h^ve  had  it  in  my  power  to  ferve  the  common  caufe. 
But  be  this  as  it  will,  I  am  ready  to  depart  when  it  Ihall 
pleafe  God,  being  very  fure  tha.tl  Ihall  enjoy  the  cafe 
you  have  foretold  to  me.  And,  as  to  you,  my  friend, 
1  know  you  to  be  fo  wife,  how  much  foever  it  affe&s 
you,  that  you  will  neverthelefs  conform  patiently  and 
willingly  to  whatever  it  ihall  pleafe  his  divine  Majefty  to 
order  concerning  me;  and  I  befeech  you  to  take  care 
that  the  mourning  for  my  departure  may  not  drive 
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jKfiat  good  man  and  good  woman  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
reafon.  He  then  aiked  me  hoW  they  behaved  already  : 
I  told  him  very  \yell,  confidering  the  importance  -of  the 
cafe,  'I  iuppofe  fo,  faid  he,  now  that  they  have  ftill 
fbme  hopes  ;  but  fhould  I  otice  deprive  them  of  any 
hopeis,  you  will  be  much  perplexed  to  keep  them  iij 
remper.  Ip  pUrfuance  of  this  regard  fdt  them,  he  al- 
ways concealed  from  thetn  the  certain  petfuafion  he  ha4 
0f  his  (Jeath,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  earpeftly  begged 
me  to  behave  in  rhe  fame  manner.  When  he  law  them 
iriear  him,  he  affefted  to  look  briik  and  gay,  and  fed 
phiCxii  with  flattering  hopps, 

1  now  left  him  to  go  and  call  them.  They  cqmpofed 
Juheir  CQuntenances  the  bell  they  could  for  a  while ;  and . 
after  we  were  feated  round  his .  bed,  we  four  being  all 
;ilone,  he  fpoke  as  follows  with  a  fettled  countenance,  as 
it  were  quite  gay  :  "  My  uncle  and  my  wife,  I  aflure 
f*  you  upon  my  credit,  that  no  frelh  attack  of  my  dif- 
**  temper,  or  mifapprehenfion  that  I  have  of  my  reco- 
f^  Tery,  has  put  it  into  my  head  to  call  you,  in  order  to 
f^  apprize  you  of  my  intention ;  for,  God  be  praifed,  t 
^^  am  very  well  and  full  of  hope?;  but  having  long  bccii 
^^  convinced,  both  by  experience  and  ftudy,  of  the  little 
f^  fecurity  that  is  to  be  placed  in  the  inftability  and  in- 
f*  cohftancy  of  human  affairs,  and  even  of  the  uncer- 
*^  tainty  of  that  life  whereof  we  are  fo  fond,  which  is 
^^  neverthelefs  but  fmoke  and  a  mere  nothing  ;  andcon^ 
f*  fidering  alfo,  that  becaufc  lam  fick,  I  am  To  much  the 
**  nearer  advanced  to  the  danger  of  death,  I  am  refolved 
**  to  put  my  domeftic  affairs  in  order  before  I  die,  after 
f  having  firft  taken  your  advice/'  And  then  addrefling 
his  difcourfe  to  his  uncle:  f*  My  good  uncle,  fai^  Ipe; 
**  were  I  at  this  hour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  gfea^ 
^^  obligations  I  have  to  you,  I  fliould  not  know  where  to 
^^  end.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  hitherto,  wherefoever  1 
f*  have  been,  and  with  Whomfoever  I  have  talked,  | 
**  have  always  faid  that  whatever  a  wife,  good,  andlnoft 
f  ^  bountiful  father  could  do  for  his  fon,  all  this  have  you 
f*  done  for  ine;  both  for  the  care  that  was  neceflarytq 
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•*<  give  me  good  learnings  and  when  you  were  pleafed  to 
**  pufh  me  into  public  employments  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
^'  courfe  of  my  life  has  been  full  of  great  and  praife- 
*'  worthy  ofBces  of  your  friendfliip  towards  me  :  in  (hbrt, 
**  whatever  I  have,  I  hold  from  you,  and  acknowledge 
'*  tliat  1  am  obliged  for  to  you,  who  have  been  to  me  a 
<•  father  indeed ;  fo  that  as  the  fon  of  the  family,  I  have 
*'  no  power  to  difpofe  of  any  thing,  unlefe  you  are 
^  pleafed  to  give  me  leave.**  He  then  was  filenr,  and 
ftaid  till  fighs  and  fobs  gave  his  wide  leifure  to  mCwcr 
him,  that  whatever  he  thought  fit  would  be  always  very 
acceptable  to  him.  Having  purpofed  at  the  fame  time 
to  make  him  his  heir,  he  defired  him  to  accept  of  bis 
cftate* 

And  then  turning  his  dilcourfc  to  his  wife,  *'  My  like- 
*^  nefs,  faid  he,  (for  fo  he  often  called  her  on  account  of 
**  fome  ancient  relation  betwixt  them)  a$  I  h^ve  beea. 
^*  joined  to  you  by  the  facred  tie  of  marriage,  which  ift 
^*  one  of  the  moft  refpeftable  and  inviolable  obligar, 
**  tions  which  God  ha^  laid  upoji  us  here  below  for  keep-. 
^^  ing  up  human  fociety,  I  have  loved,  cher.iflie.d,  and 
^  efteemed  you  d^  far  as  I  was  able;  and  am  fully  aC-, 
**'  iured  that  you  have  returned  ijie  a  reciprocal  affedionj^ 
•*  which  I  cannot  fufEciently  acknowledge.  I  flefire  yo\\ 
**  to  take  that  Ihare  of  my  goods  v^hich  I  give  you,  an^ 
**  to  content  yourfelf  therewith,  though  I  know  indeed 
<'  that  it  is  very  little,  compared  with  your  deferts/' 

After  this,  addreffing  himfelf  to  me,  «^  My  brother^ 
^*  faid  he,  whom  I  love  fo  dearly,  and  whom  Ihave  cho- 
*'  fen  out  of  fuch  a  multitude,  in  order  to  renew  that  vir- 
*'  tuous  and  fincere  friendfliip  with  you,  the  exercife  of 
*'  which  has  by  the  vices  of  the  age  beenfoloiig  unknown 
*^  to  us  that  there  are  only  fome  old  traces  left  of  it  in  thft 
<^  memory  of  antiquity,  I  befccchyou,  as  a  token  of  my 
<*  afFeftion  for  you,  to  accept  of  the  gift  of  my  library 
<*  and  books ;  a  prefent  very  fmall,  but  given  with  a  good 
**  heart,  and  which  is  the  fitter  for  you  confidering  you 
*  are  a  lover  of  learning.  This  will  ferve  you  as  .^ 
^  pu/iAaruvcv,  or  a  fcmembrancer  of  your  companion.** 

Thea 
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Tbcfl  addreffing  htmfelf  to  all  three  of  u$  iti  general, 
Jic  blefled  God  that  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  extremity  he  was 
accompanied  by  all  thofe  that  were  the  deareft  to  him  in 
the  world^  and  faid,  he  thought  it  a  very  goodly  fight 
to  fee  four  perfons  aflembled  together  fo  well  agreed, 
and  united  in  friendlhip,  not  doubting,  he  faid,  that  we 

•  all  loved  one  apother  unanimoufly,  each  one  for  the  fake 
pf  the  others.     And  after  having  recommended  us  to 

*  one  another,  he  proceeded  thus  :  liaving  now  fettled  my 
temporal  affairs,  I  muft  alfo  think  of  my  fpirituals.  *^  I 
»**  am  a  chriftian;  I  am  a  catholic;  fuch  I  have  lived  and 
f^  fuch  I  am  determined  to  die.  Send  for  a  prieft  to  come 
»*•  to  me,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  be  deficient  in  this  laft 
f^  duty  of  a  chriftian,"  ^ 

With  this  particular  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  which  he 
fcad  carried  on  with  fuch  a  fteady  countenance,  fuch  a 
ilrengtli  of  language  and  voice,  that  whereas  when  I 
entered  his  chamber,  I  found  him  weak,  mighty  flow  in 
the  utterance  of  his  words,  his  pulfe  very  low,  as  if  he 
Jiad  a  lingering  fever,  and  tending  to  death,  his  counte- 
nance flpite  pale  and  wan  ;  he  feemed  now,  as  if  it  had 
teen  by  a  miracle,  to  have  refumed  frelh  vigour,  with  a 
piore  ruddy  complexion  and  a  ftronger  pulfe,  fo  that  I 
Dfiade  him  feel  mine  in  order  to  compare  them  together. 
At  that  inftant  my  heart  was  fo  funk  that  I  could  fcarce 
^nfwcr  him  a  word.  But  two  or  three  hours  after,  m 
order  to  keep  up  his  noble  courage,  and  alfo  becaufe  I 
'jviihed,  from  the  tender  concern  I  had  all  my  life  loiig 
for  bis  honour  and  glf||t>  ^^^^  ^\itxt  were  more  witncflis 
pf  fo  many  flrong  proofs  of  his  magnanimity,  by  hav- 
ing a  larger  company  in  his  chamber,  I  faid  to  him,  that 
J  blyfl^ied  for  Ihame  to  think  that  my  courage  failed  me 
in  the  hearing  of  what  he,  who  was  fo  great  a  fufferer, 
had  the  courage  to  tell  mej  that  hitherto  I  had  thought, 
that  God  fcarce  ever  gave  us  fo  great  an  advantage  over 
human  incidents,  an4  could  hardly  believe  what  I  had 
read  of  it  in  fome  hiftories;  but  that  having  now  feen  fuch 
a  proof  of  it,  I  praifed  God  that  I  had  found  it  in  a.per- 
fon^  by  whom  I  w^s  fo  much   beloved,  and  who  was 
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to  me  fa  dear,  and  ihattbU  would  ferve  me  as  an  •ex*-- 
ample  to  a£l  the  fame  part  in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  mc  by  defining  I  would  behave  fo,  and 
denoonftrate  by  the  effed,  that  the  converfation  we  haJd 
had  in  the  time  of  our  health,  was  not  only  oral  but 
deeply  engraved  on  our  hearts,  and  ready  to  be  put  in 
CKCCution  upon  the  firft  occafion  that  offered ;   adding, 
that  this  was  the  true  praftice  of  our  Iludies,  and  of  phi- 
lofophy.     Then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  "  My  brother, 
my  friend,  faid  he,  I  aflurethee  I  have  done  many 
things,  I  rfiink,  in  my  life,  with  as  much  pain  and 
difficulty  as  I  do  this.    And  when  al^  is  faid  and  done, 
it  is  a  long  while  ago  fince  I  was  prepared  for  it,  aad 
**  that  1  had  got  all  my  leffon  by  heart.     But  is  it  aot 
enough  to  have  lived  to  my  age  ?  I  wasjuft  entering  into 
my  thirty-third  year.  By  God^s  grace  all  my  days  hither- 
to have  been  healthy  and  happy ;  but  througjj  the  in- 
coniiancy  of  human  affairs  they  could  not  continue  fb 
longer.     It  was  now  time  to  launch  into  ferious  affair?, 
*^  and  to  expeS:  to  meet  with  a  thoufand  unpleafant 
**  fcenes,  as  particularly  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age, 
*"  of  which  I  am  by  this  means  quiti  and  befides,  it  is 
**  probable  that  I  have  lived  to  this  hour  with  more  in- 
f^  nocenceand  lefs  ill-nature  thaif  I  ihould  have  done,if 
?^  God  had  permitted  me  to  live  till  my  head  had  been 
?*  filled  with  the  care  of  getting  wealth  and  eafe;    As  for 
^'  ray  port,  I  am  certain  that  I  am  going  to  God,  and 
"  the  feat  of  the  bleffed/*    But  now,  becaufe  my  coun- 
tenance betrayed  fome  uneafindfiii;  at  thefe  words  of  hi?, 
What,  brother,,  faid  he,  wbuld  you  poffefs.  mcwitii 
fear  ?  jf  I  had  any  terror  upon  me,  whofe  buiinefe 
^^  fhould  it  be  to  take  it  off,  but  yours  >'* 

The  notary,  who  was  fent  for  to  receive  his  laft  wi|l 
and  teftament,  coming  in  the^vp«ing,  I  made  him  coni- 
mit  it  to  writing,  and  then  went  to  aik  him  whether  he 
.was  pot  wjlUng  to  fign  it ;  "  Not  fign  it  ?  iaid  he,  I  will 
^y  figuit  with  my  own  hand.  But  I  wilh  brother  that  they 
f^  had  given  me  more  time,  for  I  find  myfelf  extremely 
'f*  weary,  and  fo  weak  th^t  I  ani  in  a  manner  fpent."!  was 
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going  to  change  the  difcpurfcy  but  he  recovered  hicQ.feli' 

tm  a  {uddea,,jind.faid  to  me,  that  he  had  not  very  long 

tc  live^  and,he  de&ed  of  me  to  know  whether  the  notary^ 

-wrote  a  fwift  hand,  for  he  fliould  fcarce  make  any  paufe 

in  diftating.     I  called  the  notary  to  him,  and  he  did:at* 

cd  his  will  to  him  on  the  fpot,   fo  fall  that  he  had  much, 

ado  to  keep  pace  with  him.     When  had  made  an  end, 

he  deiired  me  to  read  it  to  him,  and  faid  to  me :  "  See,. 

*^  \vhatit  i«to  take  care  of  that  fine  thing  our  riches/*  Sum 

jbuef  qu^  bominibusvocantur  bona ;  "  thefe  are  the  things 

**  that  men  call  good**'-   After  the  will  was  figned,  his 

chamber  being  full  of  people,  he  aiked  me  if  talking 

would  do  him  any  harm;  I  faid  no>  provided  he  ij^oke. 

fpftly. 

,  Then  he  called  Mademoifelle  de  Saintquentin,  his 
niece,  to  him,  and  fpoke  to  her  thus.  "  My  dear  niece, 
**  I  think  that  ever  fince  I  have  known  you,  I  have  feen 
f  *  the  rays  of  a  very  good  nature  fparkle  in  your  counte- 
**  nance  ;  but  thefe  laft  ofEces  which  you  perform  with 
*<  fo  much  afFe<9:ion  and  diligence  in  my  prefent  nccpf* 
fity,  give  me  '^ery  great  hopes  of  you,  and  really  1  am 
obliged  to  you,  and  thank  you,  moft  affe&ionately. 
*^  Now,  in  order  to  difcharge  my  confcience,  I   advife 
*«  you  in  the  firft  place  to  devote  yourfelf  to  God,  for 
"  this  is  no  doubt,- the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and 
«^  that  without  which  no  other  aiftion  of  ours  can  be 
*^  either  goc4  or  goodly ;  and  when  fuch  devotion  is 
*^  hearty,  it  neceffarily  draws  after  it  all  other  virtuous 
•^  aaious.     N^xt  to  (jrod,  you  muft  love  and  honour 
'^  your  father  and  your  mother,  even  your  mother  my 
*^  fifter,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  beft  and  mbfl: 
*f  prudent  women  in  the  world ;    and  defire  you  to 
**  regulate  your  life  by  her  example.     Do  not  fuffer. 
**  yourfelf  tp  be.  drawn  afide  by  pleafures.     Avoids  ait 
*^  a  peftilence  thofe  filly  familiarities  with  which  you  fee 
*^  the  women  fonxetimes  indulge  the  men  ;  for  though 
*5  there  may  be  no  harm  in  them  at  firft,  yet  by  littl^, 
^^  and  little  they  corrupt  the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  .a, 
f*.thoughtlcfs  ftate,  and  from  thence  to  the  abominable 

«  fink; 
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*5  fink  of  vice,  fielieve  me,  the  furclt  prot«Stiori  iff, 4 
*'  young  woman's  cbaftity  is  gravity..  I  define  you^ 
**  (and  expcft  that  you  will  f cmerhber  the  by  frequently 
•*  recolledling  the  ffiendfliips  I  hdve  fhewed  you)  not  tar 
•^  complain  arid  grieve  yourfelf  for  the  lofs  of  me ;  andy 
«•  as  fir  as  is  in  rhy  p6fwery  I  lay  all  my  friends  under  thd 
•^  fame  prohibition,  fince  it  woiild  Idak  as  if  they  en- 
'•  vied  the  happinefe  of  which,-  by  fhe  favouf  of 
•*  death,  I  fhall  foon  fee  myfelf  in  poflcflion ;  and  af- 
•'  flire  yotirfelf,  my  girl,- that  if  Gcfd  xfras  howfo  indolgc 
••  me  with  the  choice,  whether  of  living  my  life  over' 
"  again,  or  of  fihilhing  the  journey  which  f  h^ve  begun^ 
*«  I  ftould  be  adhially  at  a  Idfs  Which  t6  ch'ufc^  My 
^'  tlear  niece,  adieu/* 

'  He  then  called  to  Mademoifelle  d'  Arfat,  his  daughter- 
in-law,  atid  faid  to  her,  "  My  daughter,  you  hive  no 
*•  great  need  of  admonitions  from  me,  as  you  have  a 
"  mother  whom  I  have  found  fo  prudent,  fo  very  ccm- 
^'  fornjable  to  my  temper  and  inclinations,  thatflie  never 
"  once  offended  me.  You  will  be'very  well  inftrufted 
•*  by  fuch  a  tutorefs  ;  and  do  not  think  it  ftrange  if  I, 
*•  who  am  not  related  to  you  by  blood,  *have  a  care  and 
"  anxiety  for  you.  For  fince  you  are  the  daughter  of  a 
^'  perfon  fo  near  to  me  in  alliance,  it  is  impoflible  but  I 
^*  muft  alfo  be  touched  with  whatever  concerns  you. 
*'  At  the  fame  time  I  have  ever  taken  as  much  care  of 
5*  the  affairs  of  M.  d'  Arfat  your  brother,  as  if  they  were 
**  my  own.You  have  enough  both  of  wealth  and  beauty. 
**  You  are  a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family.  You  have 
**  nothingmore  to  do  than  to  grace  them  both  with  the 
**  talents  of  the  mind,  which  I  defire  you  would  not  fail 
•^  of  doing.  I  do  not  forbid  you  that  vice  which  is  fo 
"  deteftable  in  women  ;  for  I  am  not  willing  fo  much  a^ 
^^  to  think  you  can  entertain  a  favourable  thought  of  it^ 
**  nay,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  abhor  the  very  name  of 
•*  it.     My  daughter  in  law,  farewell.'' 

Though  the  whole  chamber  was  full  of  weeping  and 
wailing,  it  did  not  interrupt  the'thread  of  his  difcourfes, 
which  were  pretty  long*     Bui  after  he  bad  made  an  end,, 

*    -  —  he 
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I^e  ordered  every  one  to  quit  his  room  except  his  garriifon, 
which  was  the  name  he  gave  to  his  maid-fervanis;  And 
then  calling  to  my  brother  de  Beauregard,  he  faid  to  hi'm-: 
M.  de  Beauregard,  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  th« 
pains  which  you  take  for  me.  I  have  fomething  very 
much  at  heart,  which  I  long  to  tell  you,  and  will  there- 
fore with  your  leave difcover  it  to  you."  And  being  en- 
couraged Ixy  my  brother,  he  proceeded  thus  :  "  1  fwear 
t^  to  you  that  of  all  who  have  fet  about  the  reformation- 
^*  of  the  church,  I  neveif  thought  there  was  any  one  man 
that  entered  upon  it  with  better  zeal  and  a  more  en- 
,  tire,  fincere,  and  ujidifguifed  affeftion  than  you.  And 
•*'  1  verily  believe,  you  was  excited  to  it  merely  by  the 
«  vices  of  our  prelates,  who  undoubtedly  ftand  in  need 
**  of  great  amendment,  and  by  certain  imperfedlions, 
•'  that  have  in  a  courfe  of  time  crept  into  our  church, 
"I  do  not  wilh  at  this  junfture  to  difluade  you  from  it, 
•'  as  I  do  not  willingly  defire  any  body  to  do  any  thing 
**  whatfoever  againft  his  confcience.  But  I  would  fain 
•^  caution  you,  that  in  regard  to  the  good  reputation 
**  which  your  family  has  acquired  by  their  perpetual 
**  agreement,  a  family  than  which  not  one  in  the  world 
'*  is  dearer  to  me,  (good  God,  where  is  fuch  another  fa- 
^^  mily  as  this,  which  never  did  an  adlion  unbecoming*an 
**  honeft  man !)  in  regard  to  the  will  of  j^our  father, 
**  that  good  father  to  whom  you  are  fo  much  obliged, 
'*  and  gf  your  uncle,  and  for  the  fake  of  your  brethren, 
**  you  would  avoid  coming  to  extremities ;,  be  not  fo 
«*  iharp  and  fo  violent  •,  accommodate  yourfelf  rb  them. 
•*  Make  no  feparate  combination  nor  party  ;  but  unite 
*^  }^'ourfelves  together.  You  fee  what  ruin  thefe  diflen- 
fions  have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I  can  aflure 
you  that  they  will  be  attended  withftillgf  eater  mifchiefs: 
•*  and  as  you  are  not  deficient  either  in  wifdom  or  good* 
^*  nefs,  be  cautious  of  bringing  your  family  into,  thefe 
*^  inconveniencies,  for  fear  they  fliould  depriveit  of  the 
♦'  honour  and  happinefs  which  it  has  enjoyed  to  this 
^*  hour.  Take  what  I  fay  to  you,  fir,  in  good  part, 
^^  and  for  a  fure  teftimony  of  the  friendship  which  I. bear 
'•        "  ^  .    .     **  to 
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**  to  you.  For  with  this  view  I  hitherto  refcrved  my 
•*  mention  of  it  to  you  ;  and  perhaps  the  condition  in 
^'  which  you  now  fee  me  fpeaking  it  will  givemywQrd^ 
"  more  weight  and  authority  with  you;**  My  brother 
thanked  him  very  much. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  was  (b  bad  that  h6  quitted 
all  hopes  of  life;  infomuch  that  the  vcjy  next  time  he 
faw  me,  he  in  a  very  deplorable  tope  faid  :  *^  Brother, 
"  have  you  no  pity  for  the  many  torments  that  I  fuffer  ? 
**  Don't  you  now  fee,  that  all  the  relief  you  give  me 
**  ferves  only  to  prolong  my  pain  ?**  Soon  after  this  he 
fainted  ;  fo  that  we  began  to  give  him  over  for  dead  :  at 
length  by  the  power  ot  vinegar  and  wine  he  was  revived. 
But  he  did  not  live  long  after,  and  hearing  us  lament  a- 
bout  him,  he  faid  :  ^'  My  God,  who  is  it  torments  me  fo? 
**  Why  was  I  robbed  of  that  profound  and  pleafant  reft 
*'  which  I  had  ?  pray  leave  me  to  myfelfi^^'And  then  hearing 
me,  he  faid,  "  And  you  too,  brother,  are  not  willing  nci- 
"  ther  that  I  ihould  be  cured.  Oh,  what  eafe  do  you  de- 
**  prive  me  of!"  At  laft  being  a  little  more  come  to  him- 
felf,  he  defired  a  little  wine,  and  liking  it  well,  faid'  to 
me,itwasthebeft  liquor  in  the  world.**  "  Nofurely,faid  I, 
**  forargument  fake,  water  is  the  beft.  Yes,  without  doubt, 
^'  replied  he,  water  is  an  excellent  thing,  u<&g  opi^oi^.'*  His 
extreme  parts  even  to  his  face  were  now  become  as  cold 
as  clay,  attended  with  a  death-fweat,  which  ran  down 
all  his  body,  and  he  had  fcarce  any  fign  of  a  pulfe  left. 
This  morning  he  confefled  to  his  prieft,  w,ho  did  not 
bring  all  the  neceffaries  with  him,  and  therefore  could 
npt  celebrate  the  mafs.  But  on  Tuefday  morning  M.  dc 
la  Boetia  fent  for  him  to  affiff  him  as  he  faid,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  laft  duty  of  a  Qhriftian.  Confequently 
he  heard  mafs  and  received  the  facrarncnt.  And  when  the, 
prieft  was  taking  leave  of  him,  he  faid  :  *^  My  fpiritual 
"  father,  I  humbly  befeech  it  of  you,  and  thofe  who  arc 
^^  under  your  charge,,  to  pray  to  God  for  me,  that  if  it 
"  be  ordered  in  the  .moftfacred  rolls  qf  the  decrees  of 
•*  G<^d  that  I  Ihould  now  end  my  days,  that  he  would 
*^  taJke.pity  on  my  foul,  and  forgive  me  my  fins^  which 
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•  **  are  without  number,  as  it  is  not  poffible  for  fo  vile 
^*  and  bafe  a  creature  as  I  am,  to  perform  the  com- 
**  mands  of  fo  high  and  mighty  a  Mailer ;  or  if  it 
•*  feemeth  good  to  him,  that  1  Ihould  tarry  longer  in 

■  **  this  worldj  beg  of  him  to  piit  a  fpeedy  period  to  the 

'  **  agonies  which  I  fufFer ;  and  that  he  would  be  fo  gra- 
*•  cious  to  me,  as  to  guide  my  fteps  hereafter  in  the  path 
^^  of  his  holy  will,  and  to  make  me  better  than  1  have 
•^  been/*     At  this  period  he  flopped  a  little  to  take 

Ijreatb,  and  fefeing  that  the  prieft  was  going  away,  he 
recalled  hira^  and  faid  to  him  :  ••  I  am  willing  to  de» 

•/*  clare  this  alfo  in  your  prefence :  I  proteft,  that  as  I 
have  been  baptifed  and  have  lived,  fo  I  am  willing  to 
cfie,  in  the  faith  and  religion  which  Mofesi  firft  plant- 
^*  ed  in  Egypt^  which  the  patriarchs  received  afterwards 
**  in  Judaej,  and  whic^h  in  the  progrefs  of  time  has  been 
**  handed  down  to  us  in  France/*  It  feemed  as  if  be 
would  fain  have  fppke  a  little  more  if  he  had  been  able 
to  have  held  out ;  but  he  concluded  with  defiring  his 
uncle  and  me  to  pray  to  God  for  him ;  this  being,  he 
faid,  the  beft  office  that  Chriftians  can  perform  for  one 
another.  In  fpeaking  he  happened  to  uncover  his  flioul- 
der,  and  deiired  his  uncle  to  cover  it  again,  though  he  had 
a  valet  nearer  to  him  :  and  then  looking  upon  me,  he 
faid,  In^enui  eft^  cut  muUum  debeas,  ei  plurimum  velle  de-' 
kere;  ^*  it  is  the  quality  of  an  ingenuous  mind  to  defirc  to 
•*  be  under  ftill  greater  obligation  to  the  ^erfoh  whom  we 
*^  are  much  obliged  to  already/*  In  the  afternoon  M.  de 
Belot  came  to  viiit  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
faid  to  him,  "  My  friend,  I  came  hithef,  fir,  ou  purpofe 
•^  to  pay  my  debt,  but  1  have  found  a  worthy  creditor^ 
•*  who  has  forgiven  it  me/*  A  little  after,  darting  fud* 
denly  out  of  a  doze,  he  faid^  *'  Well,  well,  come  when 
*•  it  will,  I  wait  for  it  with  ferenity  and  pleafure/*  Words 
which  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  his  ti'nefs.  Af» 
tcrwtf  rds  as  they  were  forcing  open  his  mouth  to  take  a 
draught,  he  faid,  turning  himfelf  to  M.  de  Belot,  jfn 
nriveretantiefi  ?  "  Is  life  worth  all  this  ado  ?'*  In  the  tfvtn« 
ing  death  begun  indeed  at  night  to  (Irike  him  wi^h  its 
arrows,  and  as  I  was  at  fupper,  be  lent  for  me,  bein^ 
nothing  now  but  ikin  and  bones,  pr  9S  he  callpdil^felt/ 
Wql.  III.  ^  K  AVi 
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N on  homo  fed  fp€cies  hotninh'r  ^*  not  a  man  but  of  the 
<•  human  race/'  And  he  faid  ta  me  with  che  vtmoft 
ftruggles  ;  "  My  brother  and  friend,  God  grant  that  1 
"  may  fee  the  imaginations  that  I  have  juft  been  enteF- 
**  tained  with,  realifed.'^  After  he  had  ftopt  a  while,. 
and  laboured  hard  with  the  deepeft  fighs  for  utterance, 
for  then  the  tongue  was  beginning  plainly  to  deny  him 
Its  laft  office,  I  faid,  \^  What  were  thofe  ideas,  bro- 
*«  ther?"  "  Great,"  foid  he,  **  very  great/'  ^  it  never 
**  happened  before,  I  added,  that  i  bad  not  the  honour 
*'  of  being  made  acquainted  with  all  your  ideas ;  will 
<^you  not  let  me  ftill  enjoy  that  confidence?"  *'  Yes, 
•*  furely,  brother,"  faid  he,  "  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
•^  to  difcover  them ;  tbey  are  wonderful,  infinite,  and 
*^  unfpcakable/'  There  he  (lopped,  for  he  could  pro- 
ceed no  farther ;  infbmuch,  that  a  little  befprc  he  wouJd 
fail)  have,  talked:  to  his  wife,  when  he  faid  to  her,  with 
the  moft  chearftrl  countenance  he  could  pvtt  on,  that  be 
had  fomething  to  tell  her ;  and  hefeemed  to  ftriveto 
fpeak,  but  hb  fpirits  failing,  be  called  for  a  little  wine 
to  raife  them,  but  it  fignifie.d  nothing ;  for  he  fainted 
away  on  a  fudden,  and  for  a  good  while  loft  bis  fight. 
Being  now  juft  on  the  confines  pf  death,  and  hearing 
the  lamentations  of  his  wife,  he  called  her,  and  fpokp 
thus  to  her  :  f*  My  image,  you  torment  yourfelf  before 
**  the  time  ;  won't  you  piry  nie  ?  Take  Gx:)urage.  Ve- 
*'  rily  I  am  more  in  pain  for  what  I  fee  you  fuffer  thac^ 
I'  what  I  feel  myfelf,  and  with  reafon,  ^bccaufe  as  for 
**  the  evils  which  we  feel  of  our  own,  it  is  nor,  properly 
"  fpeaking.  we  who  feel  them,  but  certain  fenfes  which 
*^  God  has  planted  in  us ;  and,  what  we  feel  for  otlxers, 
^'  we  feel  by  a  certain  judgment  and  faculty  of  reaforv- 
*^  ing.  But  I  fee  1  am  going.*'  This  he  faid  becaufe 
bis  fpirits  failed  him.  Now  being  afraid  that  he  had 
frighted  his  wife,  he  recovered  himfelf  and  faid:  **  I 
find  jnyfelf  inclined  to  fleep  :  good  nighx,  wife,  go 
your  ways."  '  This  was  the  laft  leave  he  took  of  her. 
-After  flie  was  gone,  ^,'  Brother,"  faid  he  to  me, '*  keep 
^^  clofe  by  me,  if  you  pleafe ;"  and  then  cither  feeling 
the  darts  of  death  come  thicker  "and  fliarper,  or  elfe  the 
force  of  fome  hot  medicine  w|iicb  they  had  made  him 
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fwkllow,  he  fpoke  with  a  ftronger  and  more  audible  voice,  . 
and  turned  himfelf  in  bed  with  perfect  violence.,  fo  that 
all  the  company  began  to  have  fome  hopes,  becaufe  hi- 
therto he  had  been  fo  very  weak  that  we  ^efpaired  of* 
him.  Then  amoiigft  other  thinj2,s  he  begged  me  ajgam 
a'nd  again,  with  the  greateft  aficdiion,  to  make  room  for 
him,  fo  that  I  was  atraid  he  was  delirious.  Moreover, 
when  I  had  gently  remonftfated  to  him  that  he  was  over- 
powered by  his  diftemper,  and  that. tliefe. were  nat  the 
words  of  a  man  in  his  'right  fenfes  \  he  did  not  feetii  to 
be  convinced,  but  repeated  it  (lill  more  {Irongly.  *^.Bro- 
*•  ther,  brother,  what,  won't  yoii  give  me  room  ?*'  info- 
much  that  he  forced  me  to  convince  him  by  feafon,  and 
to.  fay  to  him,  that  ftnc'e  he  breathed  and  talked  he  had 
fey  confequencehfs  place.  ^^  Yes,  yes/^  faid  he,  **  but 
**  that  is  lidt  what  I  Want. ;  and  befidesy  fay  what  you  wifl, 
^'  I  have  no  longer  a  beings*'  **  God  vvill  give  you  a 
^  bettervefy  foon/^  faid  1.  "  \Vould  to  God,  br9ther,'* 
laid  he,  ^^  l  was  there  now ;  I  have  longed  to  he  goite 
*^thefe  three  dayS^  palt.*'  In  this  diftreffed  ftate  heofteh 
called  to  me,  i6  order,  for  moll  part,  to  know  whetfiex 
I  was  near  him.  At  length  he  inclined  a  little  to  reft, 
which  confirmed  us  Aill  more  in  our  go6d  hopes ;  fo  that 
I  went  out  of  his  chamber  to  congratulate  thereupon 
with  Mademoifelle  de  la  Boetia  ;  but  about  an»-hour  after 
namrng  me  once  or  twice,  and  then  fetching  a  deep  figh, 
he  gave  up  the  ghoft  about  three  o*clock  on  Wednef- 
day  morning,  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1563,  aged  32  years 
9  months  and  1 7  days. 


LETTER    VLf 

To  Monfeigneur  Monjtigniut  de  MontaJgnf, 

MONSEICKEUR, 

N  obedience  to  your  commands   laft  year  at  your 
houfe  at  Montaigne,  I  have  with  my  own  hands  put 

t  I  met  with  this  Letter  by  way  of  Dedicatipn  of  Raymond  Ssbondc*s 
i^aHlral  Therfpgy,  tranflated.into  French  by  Michael  Seigneur  dc  Mon- 
Kignc,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  and  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  h« 
priyy. chamber.     Printed  at  Roan  by  John  de  la  Merc,  an.  1641, 

'H  h  St  that 
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that  great  Spanifh  diYinc  and  philofophcr  Raymond  Ht 
Sebonde  into  a  French  drefs,  and  have  as  much  as  lay  in 
my  power  ftripped  him  of  that  rough  mien  and   unpo- 
lite  afpedf  which  he  firft  appeared  in  to  you ;  fo  that 
in  my  opinion  hi  h  comely  and  complaiiant  enough  t^ 
'  appear  id  the  bed  of  company.     It  is  pofiibre  that  feme 
delicate  curious  readers  may  perceive,  that  be  has  a  little 
of  the  Gafcegne  turn  and  biafs  ;  but  they  may  be  the 
more  aihamed^  of  their  own  neg}igence^  in  fuffering  sr 
perfooi  qpite'  a  novice  and  a  learner  to  get  the  ftart  of 
them  in  this  vrorlL  Now^Monfefgneur^  it  is  but  reaibn 
that  it  fliould*  be  puBUihed  to  the  worlds  and  have  the 
credit  of  your  name,  becanfe  wBat  amendment  and  fefor- 
mation  it  has  is  all  owing  to  you.  Yet  I  plainBf  perceive, 
that  if  you  fhouEd  pleafe  to  fettle  accompts  with  hkn, 
fovt  will  be  very  much  his  debtor,  fince  in  exchange 
for  His  excellent  and  moft  religious  difcourfes^  of  his 
.ibblime,  and  as  it  wese  divine  conceptions,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  yod  have*  only  broi^&t  him  words  and  lan- 
guage,  a  merchandize  fo  meat!^  and  vulgar,  that  He  who  | 
as  the  greateft  ftock  of  it  is  perad venture  the  wocfe  i 
tor  it. 

Mbnfeigneur,.  I  Beg,  God'  ta  grant  you  a  long  and 
happy  life. 

Your  moft  humble  and  moil  obedient  ion, 

I 

Michael  de  Mohtaigjis. 


17.  B.  Mr.  Cofte  has  inferted  a  Utttr  before  ibts^  wbUt 
is  addrejfed  U  Madem^ifelle  de  Pattmier^  but  it  iso^fy 
0fiQrt  one^  of  mere  compliment. 
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Cato'fi  vigorous  virtue  274 
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Change  pleafing  to  men  211 
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Children,  how  oiight  to  be  provided  for  by  their  6thert  214 

attach  men  to  futurity  28$ 

not  much  to  be  coveted,  why  ibid. 
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fian  kings  247 
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Cbryiippus  drunk  in  his  legs  428 

Cinna,  a  remarkable  a^l^^ion  in  the  civil  war  againfl  him  19 

Claudius,  emperor,  a  cuckold  no 

Cleanthes,  how  much  he  got  by  thf  labour  of  his  own  hands      298 
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Commanding  mix t  with  vexatious  thoughts  21^ 
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Conpany  accidental  npo»  the  road  ^oerally  troobldbme  366 
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Con  plaints  ^afe  grief  63 
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dircretioi^    ,  127 

of  ourfcWes,  the  principal  charge  of  every  one  294 

Confcffion  Ihoald  be  iree  and  bold  73 

aoricular  yr 

frit  fokd  genmas  enenratet  reproach  258 
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of  flari  lya 

toi^fcience  the  advantages  of  a  good  one  23 

^                 lies  up  the  tongue,  and  ftops  the  month  332 

quiet,  the  gift  of  God  307 

Copfoladons»  how  they  ought  to  he  adminifiered  53 

prefcribed  by  philofophy  54^ 

Continence  enjoined  ca  women  for  their  |>art]cular  (hart  86»  8t 

,  difficult,  or  rather  impoi&blenp  women  ibid. 
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Converfation  of  greater  advantage  than  reading  179 

with  men  of  genius  why  coveted  187 

the  better  fof  imart  repartees  201 

with  aU  men,  its  utility  37  to  41 

with  beautiful  and  well-bred  women  46 

Corinth,  its  burgherfliip  offered  to  Alexander  292 

torpfe  j>f  ^eautjrul  women  kept  three  days  in  Egypt  before  thejr 

were  interred  12; 

Corruption  is  fprmed  by  the  particular  contribution  of  every  man  209 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  why  he  broke  acoftly  veflel  30  j 

Covetoufntfs  lingrateful  X5{ 

Couniers  ftrength  coo^^ls  in  (ime  ,  32 

Coiinfels  ought  not  tp  bf  ^{ul|[ed  of  by^evenu  3} 

Country  abandoned  lor  the  enjoyment  of  another  mr  a^f 

Courage,  'what  it  is  miflaken  for  O 

Courtiers  mix  witb  nofie  but  men  of  t.heir  own  fort  266 

Cranaus's  metho4  ol^  mixing  wine  wiu  water  426 

Crates,  his  afifedatibn  of  poverty    *  220 

in  ion^e  with  a  (he-goaf  '  98 

^rimijials  condemned  to  execute  themfelves  14 

moft  cruel  treatmefit  63 

left  to  chufe  in  what  manner  they  woMid  be  pat  to  death  264 

Cripples,  an  old  proverb  a^ut  them  329,  330 

Ctefiphon's  folly  m  attempting  to'kick  with  his  mute  405 

Cuckolds  pitied,  not  difelteemcd  for  it  107 

i^uckoldry  among  the  ancienu  90 

a  chatader  indelible  xo6 
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Cffriofity  pMnkiou*  to  women  loS 

encreafed  by  phU^opbicul.iiiqiitfitioiis  381 
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a  fecond  nature  29^ 
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Bandamys,  an  Indian  Tage,  his  cenfure  of  the  lives  of  Socrates,  Py- 
thagoras, and  Diogenes  9 
Dangers,  common,    fright  none- bnt  mean  hearts  4,1^ 
Daughters,  the  fault  of  their  education  88 
naturally  inclined  to  the  pafion  of  love  ibid. 
Death  generally  and  particularly  cotriidered                      57,  58,  59 
preferred  to  baniihment  247 
quiet  and  folkary  preferred  256 
of  fevcral  forms  and  qoalities  263^' 264. 
''          whether  it  ought  to  be  prepared  for  352,  353 
contagious  not  the  worll  fort  348 
ought  not  to- be  premeditated  3^4,  35$ 
the  moft  happy,  which  3^4 
a  thing  to  be  defired,  and  not  to  be  dreaded  357,  358 
is  more  glorious  in  a  battle  than  in  a  bed  41  $ 
Decrepitude  of  the  world  161 
a  foHtary.qirality  260 
Deformity  clothing  a  very  beautiful  foul  361 
Democrates  not  ior  flopping  at  the  fourth  glzfs  42$ 
DeHre  impetuous  throws  the  mind  into  diforder  29^ 
pefires  ought  to  be  circumfcribed  300 
Devotios  ea fy  to  counterfeit  31 
without  confcience  do  not  fatisfy  the  gods  364 
Dtdymns,  author  of  feveral  thonfand  trads  on  grammar  ao8 
Dignities  often  diftributed  by  fortune  193 
conferred  upon  ancient  men  300 
Dinner  defpifed  among  the  ancients  426 
is  more  wholefome  than  fupper  ibid. ' 
Diogenes  patient  of  cold  304 
what  fort  of  wine  h^  liked  beft  210 
Diotnedes  miih^ken  for  Didymas  208 
Dionyfius  his  flatterers  176 
Difcourfes  of  great  men  clouded  with  gravity  197 
dogmatical  prove  their  weaknefs  326 
«Kfeafes  guefling  of  them,  by  urine  very  uocertaia  4 13 
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from  revenge  5,9 
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from  common  rumours  .  6ip 

made  ufe  of  to  comfort  .5  j 

I}iverfiop3  military  54 

Divination  of  things  to  come  from  dfeam4  .  41^ 

Divifions  in  France  277 

Domeftic  affair^  very  troublefomt  21$ 

ponble-dealing  men,  what  good  for  7 

Poubt  better  thjip  ;|flurance  an  things  hurd  t9  be  prQV«i  j^f 

Dreams  full  of  agitations  410 

true  interpreters  of  inclinatioiu  417 
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Xj^             fcbools  at  Rome  42^ 

Eggs  diftinguifhed  one  from  another  371I 
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Ejqshanty  the  price  of  a  woman's  proflitutioo  io{ 

Employment  does  not  corrupt  an  honeft  mail  309 
th«  moft  p^iofal                                                '173 

the  moH  pleafant  to  every  one  :^Z9 
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his  humanity  19 

his  great  virtues  ibid* 
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to  war  .ibid. 

f        bis  maiiD^nifflity  19 

chearfol  death  59 
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why  he  fafied  424 
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undertaker                      ^       ^  409 
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Bnngo  broth  taken  by  Montaigne  to  oblige  the  ladiei  40^ 
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Bftetm  vulgar  and  common,  fddom  bits  right  2%^. 

EllSaation  not  due  to  little  performaoces  316 

Svcnu  fucceeding  contrary  to  opinions  3a 

poor  tcfiioieny  of  men's  ^orth  and  parts  196 

often  t§k€u  of  good  fortune  {bid* . 

Cvil,  the  oldefty  the  molliapportable  227 

Svik»  how  they  opght  to  be  endured  40a 

have  their  periods  as  well  as  gooda  403 

Examples  firange  and  fcholaflic  394 

Batcnies  and  fatisfadUont  fcandalotts  .  31X 

Sixpence  exceffive  of  monarchs»  a  teflimony  of  pofiltantmity      1 50 
HxptBcet  of  kings,  how  they  night  be  profitably  laid  oujt-         151 
bow  they  ought  to  be  managed  tzi,  22; 

of  the  R,9man  emperors  at  the  pubitc  fpeftaciea  iH-jud^e^ 

Batperience  of  everpr  man  fufficlent  to  make  him  wife  38  a 

rules  reafon  in  the  art  of  phyiic  399 

tfym  of  dying  perfons  clofed  by  their  neareft  relations  a;^ 

-'      ))cantifttl>  mena^bg  a  dangerous  and  malignant  patttre  363 
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TyAces,  fome  happy«  fome  unhappy  3^3 

Jn  of  men  like  or  unlike  377 

Facility  of  people  in  fuffeiiag  themfelves  to  fie  impofed  dpon,  by 

the  leaders  of  a  party  303 

FaXiagSy  the  reafons  all  men  havp  to  bear  with  one  another  i8o». 

^^  ^  187,  188,  tiU 

Faintlag  not  dreadful  417 

Filline-ficknefs  correAed  by  Caefar  398 

Faibe  bought  at  a  great  r^ie^  c  16 

.Fai^ily's  excellent  eftate  kf 

Fancy,  frivolous  an4  extravagant,  foitaUe  tjo  hmnap  wic  180 

Fafiiions  of  foreigneits  abominated  '       '  26]; 

Falling  of  £picurus,  to  ^hat  end  ,  414 

Fato>/Favttus*s'wil«^,  would  fee  nottrap  after  marriage  I0| 

Favorinusy  whybe  fufiered  himfelf  to  be  foiled  in  a  grammatical 

difpute  by  th^  emptor  ^drfan    '  •    •        ;  ,yy 

Favour  of  princes  by  whom  defpifed  307 

Fear  upon  the  waters,  from  whence  it  proceeds  140 

Felicity  human,  accdrding  to  Mdataigiic's  opinion  '  35; 

Fidelity  in  love  13$ 

Fire  made  on  the  outfide,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lioufes  among  the 
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Fifh  eafy  of  digedion  4^4 

Flatterers  corrupt  kings  '            389 

Flavimi's  •conftancy  at  hi«  executi <tn  5^ 
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Florat  (the  faoioos  coartezan's)  amauxa  40 

Folly  not  to  be  cured  by  admonitioa  too 

Fool*  10  what  moil  difguftiog  ibid* 

Fooliih  difcourfey  what  gives  weight  40  it  190 

Forefight  of  good  and  ill  14^ 

Fortitude,  its  office  436 

Fortune  fairo»rs  the  executiens  of  the  moft  fimple  men  194 

French  armies  abound  wich  foreigner*  359 

^  flentlemen  have  fmall  legs  jjo 

icribblerSy  and  language                                        .  112^  ri| 

foldieri  whett  without  order  and  difciple  f4X 

Friendihipy  one  fingle  and  perfed  preferred  before  alt  oibert       41 

private*  contemned  for  the  common  good  19^ 

fcarce  betwixt  hufl)andft  and  wives  84*  8; 
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civiliTC4  and  artificial  ib!d« 

purely  of  our  own  acquiring  ooght  to  be  prcfi^red  be* 

before  all  others  ^47 

conjugal,  grows  warm  by  abftnce  250 

its  true  aim  '  ^il 

true  and  falfe  395 

found  and  regular  294 

fineular  387 

friend*  how  uieful  and  necefiary  259 

Friends  uking  leave  one  of  anothef  nnpleafant  25; 

more  faithful  thair  mercenary  men  '^S 

Frugality  of  the  kings  of  Prance  i$c 
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GAlba,  a  faying  of  th^t  emperori  mifplaced  to  another's  ac- 
count 20^ 
Gaiba>  another  man,  who  diflembled  fleeping  to  favooe  Mecaenas's 
amour  with  his  wife  105 
his  amours  142 
Games  of  chance,  why  left  off  by  our  aothor  30; 
Gaming,  the  condodi  rcouired  in  it  ^  i^f 
Garden,  magnificent,  of  the  king  of  Mexico  162 
.Generation  z&,  why  excluded  from  ferious  difcouffe  76 
Genital  member  unruly,  and  abufed  9I 
Giants  in  the  Weil- Indies  169 
Gifts  of  kings,  how  they  ought  to  be  beftowei  •  1^; 
Glor^,  the  Iborteft  way  to  it  27 
Glofles  upon  books  only  augmeot  doobts  373 
'Gods  obnoxiottl  to  paffions  -  17$ 
Gold  hoarded  together  for  ornfment  and  (hew  4^9 
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what  is  the  belt  for  every  nation  .  224 
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the  fake  of  re^ff}n|^  it  311 
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gainers  by  their  filenco  ip^ 

Gfee^  eadffg  feprovM  by  Diogen^i  ^28 

Grief  eafed  by  a  pleafant  method  64 

imprinted  by  cotnt^rfeited  foras't                  <j  ibid. 

<?ryllas,  his  valiant  death  ^^ 
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more  pleafant  after  ficknefs  40 

Heat  coming  from  the  fire  makes  the  head  htf^tvy  "     3^2 

Hegefias's  difciples  pined  themfelves  to  death,   why  ^6 

HeracHtus,  what  Socrates  thoughx  of  his  writings  3^4 

Hiero's  wife,  thought  all  mens  breath  flunk  104 

Himbercourtf  how  he  appeafed  the  fury  of  the  Lieg«eois  -^n, 
•  Hippias  Eleus,  why  he  learned  to  do  every  thing  for  himfelf    -  241 
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Honefty  fcholaftic  364 

Horace's  language  iiz 

Houfewifery,  the  bed  knowledge  for  a  mother  of  a  family  ^^o 

Hulbands  careful  of  the  chaility  of  their  wives  94 

may  be  too  careful  of  it  r09 

IInfl>andry  in  ihe  enjoyment  of  pleafurea  4jy 
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JAttui,  his  douMe  Face  ^8 

Jaropele,  duke  of  Ruffia,  how  he  liked  the  treafon>  but  pu- 
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the  inifchiefs  of  not  owning  it  324 
ftroDg  aod  generooa  ibid. 
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unnatural  not  to  be  believed  366 
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353 
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Iniury  profefTed  lefs  hateful  than  a  treacherous  one                      246 

lojuilice  of  the  extremeU  fort  acjcording  to  Plito  342 

Innocents  panilhed  without  the  judge's  fault  378 

Innovation  of  great  luflre  316 

Inquiring  after  truth  man's  proper  buHneA  ^     186 

Inquiry,  vain,  into  eaufes  without  a  certainty  of  the  fads  319 

loftru^on  by  contrariety  »^ 

of  fcience     •  3S^ 

of  nature  rbtd. 

Inutility  itfelf  nrot  ufelefs  in  nature  z 

Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  why  fhe  caufed  herhufband  to  be  banged  1^ 

Italians  great  reftraint  of  their  wives  i  i^ 

Italian  umbrellas  248 

Itch                                               ^  4  75 

udgment  human,  a  free  and  roving  thing  3 19 

udgments  of  other  men,  apjpealed  to  2:02 

Judges  of  China,  and  their  offices  379 

Jaftice  malicious  3 

univerfal  9 

peculiar  and  national  ibid. 

full  of  error  and  contradi£lion  3;^7 

formed  after  the  model  of  ph}fic  3^78 


« 

KArenti  people  their  diftrefs  in  copulation  452 

Kindred  affifting  in  the  executions  ir4 

King  of  Peru  hanged  after  he  had  paid  his  ranfom  166 

of  Mexico  taken  prifon^r,  put  to  the  rack,  and  hanged  j 67, 

168 

Kings,  why  they  (hpuld  not  be  too  profufe  in  their  expences       ijo 

whether  liberality  aod  what  degree  of  it  becomes  them  152, 

what  is  properly  the  royal  virtue  i  f 4 

the  more  excufable  becaufe  of  the  dificulty  of  their  ofHce  173 

Kings 
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'^Ugtt  why  they  are  exdadcd  from  the  hoBOur  refelcittg  from  (U 

exerciiei  of  the  body  aad  oiiad  Page  174 

die  only  tbing  tbey  leara  at  jooch  as  is  aeceflary  17$ 

Iknt  their  faults  are  bid  176 

they  giTO  tbe  greateft  offers  at  bap^hazard  195 

the  re^ieA  doe  to  them  f  97 

the  seed  they  have  of  an  officer  to  talk  freely  to  them,  tind 

teach  them  to  know  themfelves  aoo 

Sflfckf  powerfol  and  daogerons,  beoomb  cootcmptiUe  by  falautions 

124 
Knoirledge  of  the  raoft  enrtova  flion  r5o 

bononred  it6 

a  thing  of  iiidifierent  qoalify  ibid. 

a  thing  of  great  weight  ic  i 

of  oorfelfes  recomaKftded  Iqr  ApoUo  i93 

ofcaofes  3*9 

of  ourfelres  of  great  im^rtance  3^5 

L. 

LAcedmnomaa  women  expofe  their  tKsgha  ^  ^ 
women  more  virgins  w^a  wives  than  our  daitgh- 

ters  ibid. 

Ladies  favonrt,  the  boafting  of  tbf^m  cenfured  97 

learnedly  fpeaking  and  writing  43 

never  tempted,  cannot  boaft  of  their  cbafitty  96 

Lais*s  chara^r  of  tbe  philofopbers  272 

Lame  people  beft  at  tbe  fport  of  Venus  3^9 
Language  common,  how  it  is  rendered  obfcare  and  ambiguous  in 

covenants^  &c.  37% 

Language,  mafiift^rial,  to  fervants  reproved  ^  4^ 

and  idioms  fet  ofF  or  enriched  by  wits  ibid. 

Law,  from  whence  rife  its  doubts  and  difficuUics'  373 

Lews  imperfeA  relating  to  the  fobje^s  37^ 

Lraw  general  of  the  world  3^1 

Laws  more  in  France  than  in  all  Europe  37 1 

ethic,  hard  to  be  taught  3^$ 

bow  keep  up  their  credit  ^  3.^^ 

ordinarily  faulty  ibid, 

of  Solon  22 i 

nuttipltcity,  fatal  to  a  ttat%  37^ 

•   of  nature  the  bell  37^ 

Law-fuits  odious  30^ 

Lawyers  the  peft  of  a  coantry  37*' 

Lazinefs  hatefal  I37 

of  married  women  *S^ 

Learning  bought  at  a  great  rate,  foil  of  natural  weaknefs  335,  336 
Legs  of  the  French  gentlemen  Tmalkr  than  others,  wh/  33^ 

Lepidus's  wife  broke  his  heart     .  9^^ 

Liberality  in  a  fovereigo  hand  not  in  its  true  luftre  i;a»  ks 

a  virtue  imprinted  in  princes  from  iheir  ycnth  ibid. 
J  Libeiillity 
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Liberality  is  of  little  commetidation  in  princes  Page  t^; 

immoderate  154 

what  is  ibid* 

reproached  to  Cyrus  155 

Liberty  becoming  ladies,  what  104 

what  is  ibid. 

and  freedom  of  fpeaking  never  fufpedled  4 

Liberties,  counterfeited,  pradtifed  without  fuccefs  9 

Library,  Montaigne's,  its  fitaation  and  form  5 1 

Life,  by  what  trifling  objeds  the  defire  of  it  is  -fcept  up  63 

exquifite  what  2^ 

hidden  from  the  fight  of  other  men  121 

divided  between  folly  and  prudence  133 

only  communicated  by  the  working  of  the  belly  203 

tender  and  eaiily  molefted  21  g 

ruled  by  fortune                                                    '  264 

private,  why  loved  269 

what  it  is                                                                  '  268 

limited  by  Solon  to  70  years  423 

weak  and  fottifli  carried  on  by  rule  and  difcipline  396 

the  meafure  of  its  enjoyment  depends  on  the  application  of  it 

437 
compared  to  the  harmony  cF  the  world  .  40s 

ought  to  be  loved  and  cultivated  439 

Lion  harnefled  to  a  coach  150 

Livia,  what  ihe  faid  after  ihe  happened  to  fee  naked  men  93 

Living  well,  man's  mafter-piece  45 1 

by  the  example  of  others  doth  more  harm  than  good  221 

Lives  of  retired  men  painful  and  difHcult  in  their  duties  27 

the  faired,  which  442 

Locke,  the  EngliQi  philofopher's  charadler  376 

Lodgings  that  our  author  liked  beH  in  travelling  262 

Loyalty  unknown  in  this  age  219 

Longings  violent  of  iick  perfons  401 

LoiTes  that  befal  men  by  the  injury  of  others  are  fharp  347 

Love  the  entertainment  of  the  Mufes  77 

is  more  animated  and  lovely  in  poetry  than  in  its  own  eflence 

its  tranfports  banifhed  from  marriage,  why  79,  80 

being  founded  wholly  upon  pleafure,  differs  therefore  from 

marriage  8; 

the  general  tendency  of  mankind  to  it  90 

edicts  at  Rome  for  its  fervice  ibid. 

its  definition  according  to  Zeno  and  Socrates  1 17 

makes  men  beads  ibid» 
which  is  fo  infpired  by  nature  flionld  not  be  condemned     1 19 

of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  timorous  and  fecret  '  122 

ftimulated  by  talking  of  it  difcreetly  ibid, 

ihould  be  made  by  degrees  J 2 3,  128 

Montaigne's  fidelity  in  it  13  C 

Vol.  ni.                                 I  i  Love 
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Love  fooliflily  confcientious  Page  j^j 

of  this  time  has  little  to  do  with  (incerity  136 

not  fociable  with  prudence  157 

what  it  is,  and  how  it  harts  none  but  fools  ibid. 

augmented  by  fruition  101 

of  what  profit  in  old  men  1^0 

requires  relation  and  coxiefpondencj  14.1 

in  its  throne,  what  age  142 

its  comportment  143 

preferred  to  fear  243 

furious  to  a  (latue  of  Venus,  and  to  a  dead  body  125 

Lover  having  gained  his  millrefs's  confent  refufes  to  enjoy  her  124 

Lucretia's  pidture  of  the  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  1 1 1 

Luther's  opinion,  the  difputes  about  it  in  Germany  376 

Lycurgus  the  general  truilee  for  his  ff How- citizens  237 

Lynceftes  killed  with  thruAs  of  pikes  by  Alexander's  foldiersi  while 

Jbe  heiitated  in  his  fpeech  232 

M. 

MAgnafiimity,  wherein  it  coniifts  27,  43 2,  &c. 

Mahomet  IL  the  murder  of  his  brother  13 

Maids  reftoring  their  reputations  merely  by  their  cot\flancy  97 

waiting  on  ladies  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  clofe  127 

dreiTed  up  in  balhfulnefs  and  fear  ibid. 

Maladies  long  and  grievous  reilore  the  body  to  a  better  ftate       231 
Man,  learned,  and  the  felf-fuiHcient,  man  differ  22 

his  chiefeft  fufficiency  -  37 

his  capacity  to  be  judged  of  in  conversation  I98 

well-bred  is  of  a  compound  education  266 

v/hy  he  does  not  care  to  know  himfelf  287 

cannot  fix  himfelf  to  his  mere  neceiSty  334 

avoids  to  fee  a  man  born,  every  one  runs  to  fee  him  die      1 19 
that  dares  not  adore  the  ftaiae  of  a  faint,  if  not  covered  with 
a  veil  '  118 

a  fool  to  be  a  flave  to  other  men's  affairs  289,  290 

that  is  fenfible  of  what  he  owes  to  himfelf  and  others  to  293 
ought  to  know  his  folid  intereft  .  297 

Ought  to  limit  his  defires  to  be  (ecure  from  misfortune       300 
his  true  mafter-piece  -43' 

his  foliv  in  afpiring  to  be  more  than  m^n  442 

made  by  the  gods  for  their  fport  itS 

his  look  a  feeble  warranty  364 

Marius  nice  in  his  drinking  397 

Marriage  more  ixeceifary,  but  not  lefs  honourable  than  virginity 

20 

its  bitters  and  fweets  kept  fecret  by  the  wife  108 

diiTolved  by  the  impotence  or  infuificicncy  of  the  huf- 

band  131 

not  accompanied  with  the  raptures  of  love  .  79,  80 

Mar- 
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Carriage  betwixt  a  Blinci  tyife  and  ^  deaf  fcufband  Page  109 

when  there  is  treachery  in  it  84 

.  Marriages  happy  S2„  &e. 

Marriage  with  a  mifirefs  commofily  repented  of  ibid. 

Marriages  unhappy  contradted  purely  upon  the  aecount  of  beauty 

80 

in  Italy  unhappy,  why  126 

Mars,  his  enjoyment  with  V^nas  1 1 1 

Meals  of  the  ancients  very  lotig  42 1 

Meat  and  difhes  in  confuHon  defpifed  419 

Meditation,  a  powerful  lludy  59 

the  bafinef&  aftd  beatitude  of  the  gods  ibid. 
Medium  prefcribed  betwixt  the  hatred  of  parn  and  love  of  pleafure 

Mcgabyfus's  reproof  from  Apelles  the  painter  193 

Member  of  generation  confecrated  in  feveral  ways  91 

unruly  given  to  men  aii'd  women  93 

Members  of  generation,  why  called  ihamefut  119 

Memory  of  Quardlla  401 

natural,  helped  by  one  of  paper  409 

Memnon's  definition,  of  virtue  376 

Men  ingenious  in  u/ing  themfelves  ill  121 

turned  into  baboons                                 '  169 

Ijrought  together  by  neceflity  -                       224 

puffed  up  with  wind  235,  429 

Mex^csms  £rft  leifbn  to  their  children  404 

Mexico,  king's  garden  and  clofet  162 

Midas,  king,  his  death  66 

Mimics    .                .  115,  116 

,  Mexico  fiege  107 

.Military  profefiion  the  moft  plcafant  and  noble  414 

Midwives,  the  name  they  go  by  in  France  255 

Mind  of  man  engaged  or  difengaged  by  trifles  62 

determined  by  mere  imaginations  and  chimrcra's  6^ 

of  various  q^ualitie^  to  be  c&nvmended  4  c 

the,  publishing  its  produdions  (liould  not  be  too  late  in  life 

its  ftridl  fraternity  with  the  body  71 

its  extraordinary  ftaihes^  from  whence  they  proceed         ibid, 
ought  to  be  employed  with  difcrction  295 

that  is  generona^  4iaQiK>t  flop  itfelf  374 

of  perfons  wandering  throu|[h  all  forts  of  life  387 

Miracles  counterfeited,  what  credit  they  have  gained  in  the  world 

32010323 

Mrfo,  the  Greek  fage's  anfwer  on  being  aiked  why  hd  laughed  when 

alone  188 

Mithridates  t«  flatterers  177 

Moderatiop  neceflary  4 

required  in  marriage,  limited  by  the  queen  of  Arragon 

86 
required  in  pleafures  435 

I  i  2  Modefty 
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iAodtAj  a  foolifli  virtue  In  an  indigent  perfon  Page  icf2 

md  dtfcretion  become  maids  127 

Moly,  •  a  beautiful  tree  1 79 

Money,  opinion  as  to  faving  or  fpending  it  222;  223 

Montaigne's  edocation  from  hit  cradle  .  4*9*  4^^ 

ills  honefly  and  delicacy  in  point  of  negociations,  3* 

4»  *«* 

his  behaviour  to  di£ferent  parties  7 

why  he  flinnned  public  employraenr  S 

why,  and  in  what  ikianner  he  propofcd  to  fpeak  fo  mnch 

of  himfelf  21 

^hy  his  own  judgment  was  the  common  guide  of  his 

adlions  30 

why  he  never  repented  of  his  condudl  32 

why  he  feldcm  gave  or  took  advice  33 

why  he  was  little  concerned  ^t  crofs  events  34 

why  inattentive  to  frivolous  converfation  39 

why  he  was  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  acqnaiatance 

4^45 
what  ladies  were  mod  to  his  tafle  46*  48 

his  opinion  of  ikofe  who  blame  the  freedom  of  his 
wri  lings  72 

his  apology  for  it  133 

hisjibrary  51 

why  he  married,  thongh  in-difpofed  for  it  I3 

why  he  cared  to  have  no  books,  when  he  wfote^  more 
than  Plutarch's  works  114 

why  he  only  wrote  at  home  iijf 

bis  difcretion  and  fidelity  in  his  amouri    47^  48,  135, 

136 
how  patient  he  was  of  Contradidlion  and  hearing  non- 
fen  fe  18O9  187 
his  fondnefs  for  repartees  201 
why  he  loved  travelling  211 9  2 14, '223 
his  calamitous  circumitaBces  in  the  civil  wars  236  to 

246,  345  to  340 
his  fondnefs  for  Paris  246 

and  for  Rome  281 

yet  he  looked  upon  all  nations  as  his  countrymen   207 
his  advantaees  from  trayelling  248        ^ 

why  he  chofe  to  die  abroad  rather  than  at  home     25$ 
hb  preparation  for  death  260 

what  kind  he  liked  beft  -  261 

his  method  of  travelling  264,  &c. 

his  afguments  for  his  travelling  2689  269,  &c. 

his  reafon  for  painting  himfelf  in  his  proper  colours 

274 
his  complaints  of  his  unfitnefs  for  public  ^mploymeat 

his  reafon  for  frequent  rambting  from  his  fnbjedl    279 
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Montaigne's  gratitude  to  the  dead  Page  28a 

in  what  fenfe  he  was  obliged  to  fortune  284,  286 

the  bull  which  invefled  him  as  freeinan  of  Rome  286 
his  eledlion  as  mayor  of  Bourdeaux  391 

his  chara^er  in  the  office  313 

with  what  care  he  avoided  law-fuits  308,  379 

why  he  charged  his  book  with  fo  many  quotations  359 
the  advantage  he  derived  from  his  honeft  countenance 
and  conduct  365,  368 

what  he  har^it  by  the  iludy  of  himfelf  3^80,  &C. 

ihe  cuftoms  to  which  he  was  a  ilave  Id  his  old  age    396 
|kis  fi^ne^  to  have  talked  frce]y  to  his  fovereign       388 
^  tendency  of  his  Eflays  to  the  good  both  of  the  body 
and  foul  390 

his  courfe  of  life  both  in  ficknefs  and  health  391  to  400 
why  talking  was  hurtful  to  him  in  fickoefs  40a 

why  he  would  not  confuh  the  phyficians  405 

his  correction  of  his  ileepy  habit  6f  body  413*  414 
his  hale  confiitution  both  of  body  and  mind  41 5,  416 
bis  dreams  rather  ridiculous  than  fad  417 

liis  diet  419, 422,424. 

«vhy  he  /ometimes  faded  424 

why  he  preferred  dinners  to  fappers  426 

bis  cloatbing  and  liquors  425^  426 

Jus  opinion  of  the  pleafures  of  the  table  428 

in  what  rank  he  placed  thofe  ti  the  body  and  mind  430 
the  ufe  he  made  of  life  in  the  general        436,  &c.  to 

the  end. 

^  college  10  Paris  277 

Moon's  motion  not  determined  by  aftrofogy  329 

Moral  leQures  dejipiied  both  by  the  reader  and  hearer  271 

Mothers  ought  not  to  have  the  education  of  iheir  children         420 

Mother  of  a  family's  bell  accon}plifhment  250 

Mourning  very  improper  about  iick  perfons  £57 

MufeSy  the  fporc  atod  paHime  of  the  mind  '  $2 

their  connection  with  Venus  77 

MofiCy  martial  4'i5 

baniihed  from  tables  by  Alcib^adesj  why  '428 

N. 
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NAture,  conformity  to  it  is  an  in^poritafi^  precept  368 

has  rendered  anions  that  are  neceifary  agreeable  431 

has  no  need  of  fortune  ibid* 

obflinate,  fenfible  of  ttoemotk>n  63 

Neorites  treatment  o/dead  bodies  350 

TiTentrality  in  civil  war«  neither  honourable  nor  honeft  ^ 

Nx>bility,  wha(  80 

Noife  no  hindrance  to  men  of  learning,  but  a  help  to  fludy  394 

Mudity*s  wonderful  power  93 

lis  O. 
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OAth  cf  ibe  judges  of  Egypt  ,Page  rf 

Oaths  of  the  ancient  philofopher^  1x61 

pbedicnce  to  good  and  bad  magiftrates  276,  278 

Obligation  burthenfome  to  wife  mea  242 

pbrcurity  vicious  279 

Obfiinacy  ia  (aults  ridicalons  and  trpublefome  187 

OfHce,  when  badly  exercifed  294 

OfHces,  iciportant,  are  not  aM  the  hardeft  313 

Old  age  unfit  for  the  writing  of  books  360 

Old  men  ftiauld  be  prefent  at  the  exercifes  of  yonng  people,  why  68 
their  love  feeble  and  imperfe^  130 

their  wiTdom  36 

begging  cf  God  a  vigorous  health  ridicalous      402,  403 
Opiniocs,  men  wedded  to  their  own  321 

the  trued  arc  not  always  the  moil  moft  commodious  329 
Oxacles  fpcakiog  in  a  double  and  obfctire  fenfe  375 

Orators  melted  into  tears  by  the  paffion  he  reprefents  64. 

Orchard  of  ripe  apples  incloi'ed  within  the  Roman  camp  left  un- 
touched to  the  poifeffor  340 
prigen,  why  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  idolatry  74 
Qnhography  and  pointing  defpifed  235 
OAfiphea  harneiTed  to  a  coach  150 
Otanez»  on  what  condition  he  quitted  his  claim  to  Perfia            175 

P. 

PAges  brought  up  in  good  families  as  in  a  fchool  of  nobles   127 

Pain,  its  alliance  wiib  pleafure  5  56 

vehf nent  ^ven  to  perfiedipn  in  tb«  foul  of  the  faints  by 

rep^niancc  159 

Paladins                                            ,          *  174 

P^oaetius's  anfwer  to  a  youth,  who  aiked  him  whether  it  became  a 

wife  man  to  be  in  love.  137 

Panthea,  Cyrus's  captive,  her  beaoty  306 

Paris  commended  246 

Pafiengers  made  ufe  of  forjadgfis.  371 

Pafiions,  the  bed  way  to  cure  them  60,  61 

violent  raifed  by  trifling  cau/es  309 

Paflime,  and  pafiing  away  the  time,  what  is  436 

Pegu,  kingdom,  it^  women's  petticoats  93 

Peloponnefii^n  war  54 

Perfuafion,  natural  progrefs  321 

Peruvian  king's  excefl)y<(  rftnibm.  i$6, 

P^riander's  extravagant  extent  of  hi^  conjugal  love  125 

Perfeus,  king  of  lyi^cedon*.  his  chara&er  387 

Peru,  hew  its  lall  king  was  treated  by  the  Spaniardf  166 

the  magj^i/ic^Qe.Qf  ijs  works  170 

Fetits  malires  painted  to  the  life  by  Seneca    '  43 

Petre- 
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Petroniuf,  his  manner  of  dying                                           P^glJ  255 
iPhtlip,  king,  buiic  a  city  on  purpofc  for  the  ftiofi  wicked  inhabi- 
tants 224 
his  reproof  of  Alexander  for  endeavouring  to  bribe  the  Ma- 
cedonians 15$ 
his  atonement  for  an  unjuft  fentence  37^ 
Philippides,  the  wife  anfwer  he  made  to  king  Lyfimachus  7 
Philofophy  proper  for  women,  what  kind  44. 
its  childifti  opinion  concerning  pleafures  440 
its  dignity  fpoiled  by  weak  minds  192 
its  foondaiion,  progrefs,  and  end  324 
Philotas's  banter  upon  Alexander  443  . 
Phryne,  the  courtezan,  how  Jhe  corrupted  her  judges  362 
Phyilc,  the  uncertainty  of  the  art  401 
Phyficians  the  peft  of  a  country  372 
Pbyiician  according  to  Placo  390 
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Poetry  allowed  to  women  44 
arme<i  with  love  78 
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his  war  with  Caefar  304 
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Theology  of  former  time  280 
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